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Art.  I. — l^emaim  of  Alexander  Knox  J  Esq.    London:  Duncan. 

1837.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

The  writings  of  Alexander  Knox  have  already  occupied  a 
goodly  amount  of  our  pages.  Two  of  our  articles  have  already 
been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
the  somewhat  eccentric  trajectory  of  his  thoughts;  and  we  are 
now  invited  to  further  excursions  with  him  into  the  loftier  regions 
of  theological  speculation.  The  materials  of  the  work  now  be- 
fore us  were  found  by  the  editor  among  Mr.  Knox's  papers,  not 
indeed  definitively  arranged,  or  wrought  up,  for  publication;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  a  condition  which  may  help  to  complete  the 
portraiture  of  his  intellect,  already  before  the  public  in  the  former 
volumes  of  his  Remains. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  the  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  Mr.  Knox,  as  a  theologian,  are  to  be  found, 
first,  in  his  meditations  on  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence;  and 
secondly,  in  his  somewhat  startling  expositions  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of  as  the  test  of  a  church's  stability 
or  decline, — the  great  doctrine  of  Justification.  The  notions  put 
forth  by  him  on  the  latter  subject,  more  especially,  would  appear 
to  have  come  across  the  path  of  our  Protestant  Divinity  with  a 
disturbing  influence  similar  to  that  of  a  comet  upon  the  orbit  of 
our  globe.  They  perplexed  the  hearts  of  many  with  *^  fear  of 
change,"  and  convulsion.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  they 
might  not  exert  a  fearful  tendency  to  hurry  us  back  into  the 
darkest  realms  of  popery  and  superstition.  By  some,  it  is  true, 
the  nucleus  of  this  strange  luminary  was  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
unsubstantial,  as  its  path  was  devious.  But  the  more  general 
impression  was,  that  the  ''  extravagant  and  erring"  light  boded 
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little  but  disaster  to  Christendom^  and  threatened  a  fearful  dislo- 
cation to  all  the  grander  symmetries  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 
And  the  consequence  was,  not  only  deep  '^  searchings  of  heart*' 
among  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  men,  but,  also, — we  are 
grieved  to  add, — occasionally^  certain  abusive  and  virulent  adjura- 
tions against  the  wild  and  dangerous  intruder.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  commotion,  we  have  contrived  to  possess  our  souls  in 
peace.  The  publie  are  aware  that  we  have,  by  no  means,  been 
disposed  to  accompany  the  wanderer,  with  much  complacency, 
throughout  all  the  irregularities  of  his  course.  In  plain  terms, 
we  have  gently,  but  distinctly,  protested  against  his  favourite 
views  on  the  subject  of  justification;  and  we  have,  further,  de- 
clared our  inaptitude  for  comprehending,  in  the  whole  of  its 
transcendental  compass,  his  theory  of  God's  providential  admi- 
nistration. But  still,  we  have  always  been  very  much  at  ease 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  debate.  We  can  scarcely  muster  an 
apprehension  of  portentous  danger  from  the  meditations  of  a 
recluse  and  solitary  thinker,  whose  life  exhibited  the  pattern  of 
every  Christian  grace.  Such  a  roan,  even  in  his  wildest  aberra- 
tions, may  chance  to  recall  the  public  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  obsolete  and  long-forgotten  truth.  And,  wherever  the  truth 
may  have  been  forgotten,  or  misapprehended,  by  himself,  the  error 
is  sure  to  encounter,  on  the  instant,  a  powerfully  neutralizing 
process,  in  the  vigilant  and  conscientious  hostility  of  those,  who 
are  very  jealous  for  the  received  verity. 

But  further, — closely  connected  with  Mr.  Knox's  speculations 
on  the  ways  of  God  in  justifying  the  believer,  was  his  mode  of 
contemplating  the  one  great  Sacrifice  once  offered,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  According  to  the  notions  usually 
entertained  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
grand  and  central  object  in  their  system  of  theology.  To  the 
eye  of  faith,  as  purged  and  purified  by  the  Reformation,  the  cross 
IS  like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  Wilderness,  the  perpetual  sight 
of  which  can  alone  disarm,  of  their  fiery  and  destructive  venom, 
the  secret  enemies  who  lie  in  wait  to  **  assault  and  hurt  the  soul." 
In  tribulation  or  in  wealth,  in  health  or  sickness,  in  life  or  death, 
— the  cross  is  the  sign  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  believer  is  fixed, 
as  affording  the  only  certain  presage  of  victory  to  the  faithful 
soldier  and  servant  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  When  the 
heart  is  oppressed  by  manifold  temptations,  this  is  the  heavenlt/ 
vision,  which  brings  back  thoughts  of  fortitude  and  comfort,  and 
hopes  full  of  immortality.  In  the  season  of  complacency  and 
peace,  this  is  the  spectacle  which  reminds  the  slumberer  of  the 
perils  of  security.  Thus  it  is,  we  believe,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  who  profess  the  truth  for  which  our  martyr  bishops  poured 
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out  their  souli  unto  death*  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  not  precisely  the  view  of  redemption  which  presented  itself 
to  the  meditations  of  Alexander  Knox.  The  cross  was  not  the 
central  object  of  his  divinity.  In  his  theological  panorama,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  the  cross  seems  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
remote  and  subordinate  position.  It  appears,  there,  fast  by  the 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  being  lifted  up,  on 
the  heights  of  the  acropolis.  In  other  words,  his  chief  reliance 
was,  not  so  much  on  what  Christ  had,  once  for  all,  effected  for 
the  whole  human  race,  as  upon  that  which  Christ  stands  pledged 
to  accomplish  within  the  heart  of  every  true  believer.  By  the 
grand  propitiation — he  conceived — the  whole  world  was  placed 
within  the  possibility  of  salvation.  To  him,  therefore,  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  although  it  spoke  of  far  better  things  than  were 
ever  uttered  by  the  tongue  of  man,  yet  spoke  only  of  redemption 
offered;  while  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  human  soul,  spoke 
not  only  of  redemption  offered,  but  of  redemption  realized.  To 
express  his  sentiments,  in  the  words  of  his  editor, — **  for  the  in* 
estimable  benefit  of  salvabilitt/,  he  was  deeply  thankful.  For 
they^r  mightier  work  by  which  he  was  personally  transferred 
into  a  state  of  salvation,  he  was  impressed  with  still  deeper 
emotions  of  gratitude.  But,  believing  that  an  uncorrupt  life 
*^  was  the  preliminary,  or  concomitant,  to  the  blessedness  of  dwel* 
^*  ling  in  God  s  tabernacle^  and,  still  more,  of  resting  on  his  holy 
*^  hill, — and  that  even/  man  who  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth 
"  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure, — believing  this,  he  watched,  with 
^*  eager  solicitude,  the  variations  of  his  inward  life,  and  trem* 
bled,  not  without  some  portion  of  a  faithlessness,  which  he 
condemned,  so  often  as  he  felt  any  passing  cloud  interpose  be* 
tween  the  fruit  of  his  maturing  grace,  and  that  fuller  lustre 
*'  which,  at  other  times,  beamed  on  him  from  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
*'  ousness." 

Now,  in  the  estimate  of  any  one  who  might  intimately  know 
the  sensitive  integrity  and  shrinking  purity  of  the  roan,  ail  this 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  the  expression  of  an  intense 
and  sleepless  anxiety  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  In 
the  judgment  of  others,  it  might  be  thought  to  imply  a  want  of 
that  keen  and  clear-sighted  faith  which  can  look,  through  the 
darkest  shadows  of  temptation,  towards  the  countenance  of  Him 
who  is  invisible.  By  persons  of  this  stamp,  the  self-distrust  of 
Knox  might  be  thought  to  dishonour  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
According  to  their  conceptions,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  emblem 
and  the  pledge  both  of  pardon  and  of  peace.  It  not  only  minis- 
ters an  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  but  it  is 
moreover  the  constant  and  unfailing  refuge  of  all  who  have  been 
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admitted  within  the  precincts;  and  who,  being  there,  retain  a 
deep  habitual  sense  of  their  manifold  and  sore  necessities.  For 
A.  KnoXy  however,  the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  supposed  to  have 
done  little  more,  than  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  destroyer  had  once 
been  averted  from  his  dwelling:  and  to  have  given  him  no  distinct 
assurance  that  a  preservative  and  healing  power  was  constantly 
present  with  him.  For  the  evidences,  and  the  indications,  of  this 
blessed  security,  he  was  perpetually  searching  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart,  and  scrutinizing  the  tenor  of  his  own  life :  and,  hence 
it  probably  is,  that  he  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  encou- 
raged a  relapse  into  the  covenant  of  works, — and  to  have  done  all 
that  man  can  do  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  most  precious  hope, 
and  to  spread  the  darkness  of  a  disastrous  eclipse  between  this 
fallen  world  and  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
We  cannot  confidently  presume  to  specify  how  close  an  ap- 

Sroximation  there  may  have  been  between  the  views  of  Mr. 
lUox,  and  the  formidable  maxims  which,  of  late,  have  been  pro- 
pounded, in  some  quarters,  touching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
We  presume,  however,  that  he  would  have  scarcely  been  prepared 
to  affirm  that  repentance  for  sins  committed  subsequently  to  bap- 
tism, is  insufficient  to  reinstate  the  offender  on  the  firm  ground 
of  God's  covenanted  mercies.  Neither  can  we  venture,  within 
the  compass  of  these  pages,  to  assume  the  awful  task  of  arbitrat- 
ing between  the  opinions  which  are  now  in  conflict  throughout 
this  region  of  our  theology.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  they  who  are  most  deeply  affected  with  a  distrust 
of  Mr.  Knox's  divinity,  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  practical  issue.  In  the  spirit  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  they  have  been  for 
comparing  the  theory  with  the  phenomena;  aud  their  report 
18,  that  the  theory  and  the  phenomena  are  at  variance  with 
each  other.  What  the  theory  is,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show. 
What  the  phenomena  are,  the  adversaries  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  tell  us.  Their  reasoning,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is 
this, — if  the  principles  of  Alexander  Knox  were  in  conformity 
with  God's  revealed  truth,  they  must  have  yielded  him  the  fruits 
ofpeace  and  comfort,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death.  But,  his  prin- 
ciples yielded  him  neither  consolation  nor  support.  They  were 
to  him  like  the, staff  of  a  broken  reed.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
His  house  must  have  been  built  upon  the  sand.  He  never  can 
have  touched  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  Rock. 

That  Mr.  Knox  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
haunted  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  imperfection  of  his 
own  theory,  has,  of  late,  been  currently,  and  very  confidently, 
rumoured  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  The  report  ap- 
pears to  have  gathered  form  and  substance  in  the  course  of  the 
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]ast  year.  In  the  month  of  August,  1836^  (we  borrow  the  state- 
ment of  the  editor  of  these  volumes),  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inform  the  public, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  friends,  that,  previously  to 
his  death,  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  his  **  views ;" — 
that  he  began  to  suspect  that  these  '^  views"  had  not  been  **  suf" 
Jiciently  evangelical; — and  that,  to  this  cause,  he  was  disposed  to 
trace  the  then  existing  depression  of  his  mind."  The  friend  of 
Mr.  Knox,  on  whose  authority  thid  statement  got  into  circulation, 
was  Mr.  Kelly.  And  it  further  appears,  that  the  surmises  of  Mr. 
Kelly  had  their  basis,  chiefly,  on  the  following  circumstances, 
which  occurred  a  short  time  previously  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Knox. 
''  Before  you  go" — said  Mr.  Knox  to  his  friend,  after  an  interest- 
ing  conversation  on  spiritual  matters — ^*  before  you  go,  you  must 
offer  up  a  prayer  for  me."  The  prayer  was  accordingly  offered 
up;  and  it  was  conceived,  as  Mr.  Kelly  reports,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles — the  evangelical  principles — which  sustained 
his  (Mr.  Kelly's)  own  mind.  And,  after  the  prayer  was  finished 
— we  are  told — Mr.  Knox,  once  and  again,  cordially  expressed 
his  thanks.  The  inference  is  irresistible.  The  mind  of  Mr. 
Knox  must  evidently  at  that  moment  have  been  in  perfect  and 
entire  harmony  with  what  are  called  evangelical  principles ! 

Now — without  the  slightest  desire  or  intention  to  make  this  an 
opportunity  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  controversy  between 
evangelical  principles,  and  any  other  principles — we  must  frankly 
confess  that  it  has  never  been  our  chance  to  meet  with  a  logical 
process  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  above  !  A  Christian 
man,  on  the  supposed  approach  of  his  last  hour,  requests  a  friend 
to  pray  for  him,  in  his  presence  and  hearing.  The  prayer,  we 
are  to  presume,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety ;  and 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  profound  sympathy  with  the  necessities  of 
the  sufferer.  It  comprises  many  topics  of  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion, which  are  as  the  balm  from  Gilead  to  the  soul  of  the  dying 
man.  And  who  would  ever  dream  that  the  dying  man  could  be, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  expected  change,  so  possessed  with  the 
passion  for  theological  analysis,  as  to  exclaim, — *^  Your  prepara- 
tion, on  the  whole,  is  salutary  and  comfortable;  but,  still,  I 
cannot  but  detect  in  it  certain  ingredients  by  which  my  palate 
is  grievously  offended.  There  is  too  much  in  it  of  a  certain 
savour  which  may  be  agreeable  to  senses  exercised  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  good  and  evil  by  the  discipline  of  a  particular 
school.  My  religious  tastes  have  been  differently  formed.  And 
^*  therefore,  though  your  friendly  and  charitable  intentions  are  en* 
titled  to  my  best  acknowledgments,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  dis-^ 
miss  all  hope  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  number  me  among 
**  your  proselytes."    Ob  !  how  little  do  they,  who  reason  after 
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the  fashion  of  Mr.  Kelly^ — how  little  do  they  know  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  fainting  heart  seizes  on  the  grand  and  simple 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  when  the  hour  of  death  is  at  hand, 
and  the  day  of  judgment  immediately  in  prospect!  How  little 
do  they  know  of  the  distaste  with  which  the  spiritual  palate  then 
recoils  from  the  acrid  savours  of  dissension  and  debate !  How 
little  do  they  know  of  the  predominance  which  the  spirit  of  love 
begins  to  exercise  over  every  faculty  of  the  chastened  soul,  in  that 
solemn  season  when  flesh  and  heart  are  failing,  and  when  Faith  is 
about  to  be  lost  in  sight,  and  Hope  in  fruition.  The  inference 
drawn  by  this  worthy  and  exemplary  man,  from  the  cordial  ac« 
knowledgments  of  his  dying  friend,  is,  that  '^  he  had  found  his 
'^  theories,  however  ingenious,  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  need."  Our 
inference^  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  the  expiring  Christian  seized 
on  every  word  from  the  lips  of  his  brother  in  Christ,  which  might 
chance  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  views  and  feelings, — that 
he  could  not  suffer  his  thoughts,  or  his  emotions,  or  his  failing 
strength,  to  run  to  waste  in  fruitless  discussion  on  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them, — and  that  he  poured  out  his  heart  in 
thankfulness  for  the  kindly  ministrations  of  a  righteous  and  a 
faithful  friend.  Why, — we  can  even  imagine  that  it  would  be  no 
ordinary  blessing  to  hear,  by  our  dying  bed,  the  orisons  of  a 
Pascal,  or  a  Fenelon^  or  of  any  one  resembling  them, — albeit  they 
might  be  tainted,  more  or  less,  by  error  or  by  superstition.  The 
time  would  be  much  too  short,  and  much  too  awful,  for  disputa- 
tion. The  error  and  the  superstition,  therefore,  we  should  quietly 
and  secretly  reject.  The  fervent  prayer  of  faith,  and  the  blessed 
aspirations  of  love,  we  should  receive  into  our  hearts  with  com- 
fort and  with  gratitude. 

Let  it  be  again  remembered,  the  question  at  this  moment  be- 
fore us,  is  not  whether  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Kelly  or  of  Mr.  Knox 
were  sound  or  unsound.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  Mr. 
Knox  was  ever  driven  to  a  persuasion  of  the  dangers  and  the 
treacheries  of  his  own  scheme  of  belief,  and  whether  he  was 
ever  impelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  that  sys- 
tem, which,  nearly  all  his  life  long,  he  had  been  declaring  to  be 
in  itself  erroneous,  narrow  and  insecure.  Towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  the  scene  above  described — in  our  judg- 
ment at  least— does  absolutely  nothing !  But,  it  seems,  there  is 
other  evidence  behind.  It  has  been  discovered  that  Mr.  Knox 
was  subject  to  a  distressing  fluctuation  of  spirits ;  that  his  dejec- 
tion of  mind  was,  at  times,  almost  insupportable ;  and  that  this 
heaviness  of  heart  became  more  severe  as  the  period  of  his  disso- 
lution drew  nigh.  And  from  these  premises,  the  evangelical  in- 
quisitors have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  doctrinal  opinions 
must  have  been  sapless^  innutritious,  and  even  positively  unwhole- 
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some*  The  children  of  the  choaeii  geoerationy  it  is  contended, 
are  never  lean  from  day  to  day^  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  of  their 
father's  house.  There  is  no  pining  or  languishment  with  them 
that  feed  upon  the  true  and  living  bread.  If  the  soul  thrives  not, 
when  provided  with  these  measureless  bounties,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  it  must  have  contracted  a  morbid  liking  for  the  poor  meals 
of  the  outcast  prodigal,  and  have  been  content  to  starve  upon 
husk  and  refuse !  And,  truly,  if  the  theology  of  the  patient  were 
as  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  logic  and  the  philosophy  of 
his  judges,  little  would  have  been  the  wonder,  had  he,  indeed, 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  and  spiritual  atrophy.  A 
sort  of  mesenteric  decline  must,  we  should  apprehend,  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Heaven  mend  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  these  worthy  men  !  Their  inductive  apparatus  seems  to  be  de- 
plorably in  need  of  completion)  or  repair.  Their  argument  is 
this, — SL  thoughtful  and  religious  man  is  afllicted  with  fits  of  de- 
pression ;  thereforey  his  religious  principles  must  have  been  in- 
sufficient for  his  support.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  this  same 
thoughtful  and  religious  man  was,  also,  notoriously  blessed  with 
many  a  long  interval  of  serenity  and  joy ;  and,  sometimes,  expe- 
rienced what  may,  with  little  exaggeration,  be  called ''  prelibations 
and  antepasts  of  heaven."  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  his  friends 
from  contending,  quite  as  confidently,  that  he  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  secret  of  that  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing. It  is  true,  that  the  presumption,  in  either  case,  might  chance 
to  be  fallacious.  But  we  are  quite  unable  to  discern — (if  any 
such  induction  is  to  be  resorted  to) — why  the  former  of  these  in- 
ferences is  at  all  more  entitled  than  the  latter,  to  be  received  as 
legitimate  and  philosophical. 

Our  own  persuasion,  however,  is,  that  the  occasional  depres- 
sion had,  in  this  case,  scarcely  more  connexion  with  the  religious 
principles  than  the  sufferings  of  a  gouty  or  dyspeptic  man  are 
connected  with  his  political  principles,  or  with  his  literary  tastes 
and  habits.  No  person  can  have  looked  into  the  biography  and 
correspondence  of  Alexander  Knox,  without  perceiving  that  a 
sensitively  nervous  constitution,  was  his  melancholy  inheritance. 
He  brought  it  with  him  into  the  world.  From  his  youth  up,  he 
suffered  its  terrors,  with  a  troubled  and  distracted  mind.  The 
malady,  doubtless,  helped  to  drive  him  from  the  world,  and  to 
disqualify  him  for  doing  business  in  t/ie  great  waters  of  public  life. 
It  made  him  a  solitary  thinker,  whose  chief  occupation  it  was  to 
commune  with  his  own  heart  within  his  chamber ,  and  to  be  stilL 
That  his  temperament,  therefore,  would  occasionally,  tinge  his 
religion  with  its  own  dull  and  turbid  suffusions,  we  can  easily 
enough  believe  to  be  true.     But,  that  his  religion  produced,  or 
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aggravated^  the  melancholic  complexion  of  his  physical  economy, 
appears  to  us  no  better  than  a  rash  and  baseless  hypothesis.  We 
do  verily  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  let  the  chief  employment 
of  his  thoughts  have  been  what  it  might, — whether  literature,  or 
politics,  or  religion, — the  imperfections  of  his  nervous  structure 
must,  still,  have  converted  his  life  into  a  long  disease.  Nay, 
more, — we  are  profoundly  convinced  that,  but  for  his  religion,  his 
days  and  nights  would  have  been  overclouded  by  deeper  and  more 
"  thick-coming"  shadows  of  dejection. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  sufferer  will  be  allowed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  who  have  had  his  case  so  long  before 
them,  to  speak  for  himself,  touching  the  cause  of  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  feelings,  and  experiences.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
public  ought  to  know  that  he  has  spoken,  very  distinctly,  and  very 
confidently.  Hear  his  own  words,  in  October  1 829  :— "  It  is 
curious,"  he  writes,  ^*  what  a  difference  there  is  between  ner- 
vousness of  the  severest  kind,  and  real  morbid  melancholy. 
'^  Of  the  latter,  I  believe,  I  have  not  a  particle.  Yet,  the  former 
*'  brings  sensations,  which,  while  they  last,  are  too  much  of  the 
*'  same  overwhelming  nature.  But  then,  even  while  they  last, 
**  they  conscious/^  arise  from  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  mind 
^*  feels  it  could  be  as  cheerful  as  ever,  were  it  not  borne  down  by 
*'  its  diseased  companion." — **  I  never  had  a  thought  of  deeming 
''  my  interior  distresses  as  tinctured  with  religious  melancholy. 
"  I  have  regarded  my  case,  and  do  regard  it,  merely  as  a  nervous 
''  indisposition." — *'  My  mental  discomforts  are  not  such  as  to 
"  awaken  religious  terrors,  except  thatf  of  my  nervous  distresses 
rising  above  patient  endurance.  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  that 
this  is  my  sole  religious  uneasiness.  And  this  I  feel  only  in  times 
**  of  increased  suffering." — "  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  my 
''  depressions  are  strictly  those  of  disease ;  and  that  real  mental 
*'  distress,  of  a  religious  nature,  has  no  share  in  the  matter.  I 
*^  trust  there  is  not  a  particle  of  religious  melancholy  in  the 
•'  whole  course  of  my  painful  feelings." — {Editor^ s  Preface,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  xxi.  xxii.) 

If  then  Mr.  Knox  may  be  allowed  to  know  any  thing  of  his 
own  case,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  utmost  extent  of 
his  religious  depression  amounted  simply  to  this, — that,  at  times, 
he  was  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  misery,  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  derangement  of  his  nervous  system,  might  not  be  almost  too 
much  for  his  endurance ;  and  so,  might  betray  him  into  eruptions 
of  impatience  dishonourable  to  his  Christian  profession.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  doubts  might,  occasionally,  haunt  a  religious 
man,  who  might  happen  to  be  sorely  tormented  with  rheumatism 
or  sciatica.     If  such  doubts  indicate  any  thing  peculiar  in  his 
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spiritual  condition,  they  indicate,  surely,  the  keenness  of  his  reli- 
gious sensibilities.  They  can  indicate  nothing  relative  to  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  religious  persuasion.  We  find, 
however^  that  previously  to  this  period,  certain  persons  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  every  symptom  which  might  seem  to  intimate 
that  Mr.  Knox's  religion  was  a  religion  of  despair.  That  the  eye 
of  jealous  observation  was  upon  him,  appears  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  1829,  by  his  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Forster.  **  There  is  one  point,"  M  r.  Forster  writes, 
''  on  which  I  have,  for  some  time,  wished  to  put  you  on  your 
"  guard.  It  is  this :  when  labouring  under  nervous  depression, 
**  be  cautious  to  whom  you  communicate  your  uncomfortable 
'^  physical  feelings.  To  our  knowledge  they  have  been  misrepre- 
''  sented,  as  though  they  arose  from  erroneousness  in  your  views 
of  Christianity.  More  than  a  year  ago,  excellent ap- 
prized us  of  a  report,  which  had  been  industriously  circulated 
among  his  evangelical  friends,  that  Mr.  Knox  was  labouring 
under  a  kind  of  religious  despondency,  owing  to  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  system ;  which,  to  use  their  phraseology,  left  him 

"  without  a  Saviour.     at  once  repelled  the  insinuation, 

'^  and  flew  to  us  for  authority  to  contradict  it.  This  was,  at 
'^  once,  given ;  and  we  accounted  for  the  misrepresentation  very 
"  much  in  the  tenor  of  your  last  letter."  The  reply  of  Knox  to 
this  communication  ought  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 
''  The  sentiments  recorded  in  your  two  notes  are  of  great  conse- 
*'  quence,  as  safeguards  against  mistake,  misrepresentation,  and, 
(it  may  be  feared),  in  some  quarters,  too  willing  aspersions  on 
the  part  of  others.  For,  certain  it  is,  you  had  spoken  with 
*'  some  who  could  not,  or  would  not  understand  you.  From  what 
*^  we  have  heard  incidentally,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  when  be- 
"  yond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  those  would  be  found  in  readi- 
'^  ness  who  would  not  scruple  to  maintain,  what  they  had  previ- 
**  ously  circulated,  that  Mr.  Knox  had  lived  to  repent  and  deplore 
*'  his  mistaken  views  of  Christianity.  To  do  this,  I  thank  God, 
**  you  have  completely  put  out  of  their  power ;  or,  if  the  at- 
"  tempt  were  to  be  made,  it  would  turn  to  their  shame."  {Editor^s 
JPreface,  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxii.  xxiii.)  From  all  which  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  shadow  of  mutability  had  passed 
across  the  writer's  mind  ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  any  surmise  or  rumour  to  that  etFect,  as  something 
very  like  a  positive  injury  and  affront. 

If  further  evidence  should  be  thought  needful,  let  those,  who 
may  still  be  doubtful,  ponder  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  editor  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  O'Sullivan,  which, 
although   somewhat  of  the  lengthiest,  we  produce  the  more 
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readily,  because  it  does  ample  and  splendid  justice  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Knox's  friend,  above  alluded  to — Mr.  Kelly. 
''  Without  imputing  to  Mr.  Kelly  any  thing  more  than  a  mistake, 
"  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  his  notion  of  any  change  of  senti- 
*'  ment  in  Mr.  Knox,  which  would  imply  an  abandonment  of  the 
^'  fundamental  principles  maintained  by  him  almost  during  the 
**  whole  of  his  previous  life,  is  most  erroneous. 

'^  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  how  nearly  before  his  death  it  was 
'*  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time ;  but  I  know  that,  when  I  did 
*'  see  him  last,  he  was  so  reduced  that  I  did  not  think  he  had 
'^  long  to  live  ;  and  certainly  nothing  then  occurred  which  could 
*'  induce  me  to  suspect  that  any  serious  alteration  had  taken 
*'  place  in  his  previous  convictions. 

"  1  remember  my  friend  the  Rev. ,  ("who,  at  one  period 

"  of  his  life,  had  adopted  most  of  Mr.  Knox*8  views,  but  has 
*'  since  seen  reason  to  change  them,)  having  mentioned  to  me 
'*  that  Mr.  Knox  either  complained  to  him  of,  or  exhibited  in  his 
*'  presence,  a  want  of  that  religious  comfort  under  severe  afflic- 
*'  tion,  by  which  the  pious  sufferer  is  frequently  sustained,  and 
''  which  amounted  to  a  sort  of  confession  on  his  part,  of  the  defi- 
"  ciency  of  the  views  upon  which  his  hopes  of  final  acceptance 
*'  were  based.  1  saw  my  venerated  friend  soon  after;  and  not 
''  being  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  any  alteration  in  his 
"  religious  sentiments,  I  ventured  to  question  him  closely  upon 
'^  the  subject  (without  mentioning  any  name);  and  he  denied  in 
"  the  most  unqualified  manner  that  he  was  fairly  liable  to  any 
'^  such  imputation.  He  admitted  fully  the  lowering  effects  which 
"  severe  illness,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  sometimes  produced 
"  upon  him ;  and  doubted  not  that  he  might,  under  such  circum- 
"  stances,  have  given  expression  to  feelings,  which  zealous  per- 
**  sons  having  very  decidedly  opposite  religious  convictions  might 
"  not  unnaturally  have  considered  either  as  evidencing  the  un- 
''  soundness  of  his  views,  or,  at  least,  his  own  want  of  perfect 
"  satisfaction  in  them.  But  any  thing  more  than  this  he  utterly 
*'  disclaimed ;  and  seemed  glad  of  the  occasion  for  impressing 
'^  upon  me,  that  if  at  any  future  period  such  a  mistake  should  be 
"  made  about  him,  I  should  resolve  it  into  a  similar  cause ;  and 
**  not  suppose  that  views  and  principles  which  he  had  studied 
*'  and  tested  in  every  way  in  which  the  criterion  of  truth  could 
"  be  applied  to  them,  while  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  his 
"  powers,  could,  in  one  moment  of  weakness,  be  utterly  abandoned. 

*^  The  truth  is,  that  there  were  certain  morbidly  sensitive  states 
"  of  his  body,  in  which  the  physical  clearly  predominated  over 
''  the  intellectual  man.  In  those  moments  Mr«  Knox  was  se- 
'<  verely  tried  {  and  expressions  might  escape  from  him,  which 
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individaals^  benevolently  on  the  watch  for  his  conversion,  might 
regard  as  favouring  an  object  which  they  had  most  sincerely  at 
*'  heart,  and  in  which  they  would  have  rejoiced,  probably  with  a 
"  greater  joy  than  at  any  other  isolated  event  in  the  Christian 
''  world,  by  which  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  people  were  dis- 
"  tinguished.  But,  in  this  case,  L  need  not  tell  you^  they  would 
fall  into  a  great  error.  They  would  mistake  the  weakness  of 
his  body  for  the  strength  of  his  mind ;  and  look  for  a  com- 
'^  mentary  upon  the  recorded  convictions  of  his  previous  life^  in 
the  querulousness  of  an  exhausted  and  suffering  nature. 

Mr.  Kelly  I  know  well ;  and  can  truly  say,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  lives  a  man  less  capable  of  swerving  from  the  directness 
'^  of  perfect  truth,  or  of  giving  even  an  unduly  coloured  represen- 
''  tation  of  any  transaction  which  he  may  have  seen  it  fitting  to 
*^  record.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  boundless  religious 
*^  zeal,  and  the  most  perfect  religious  sincerity,  having  devoted, 
^  from  liis  youth  up,  the  whole  of  his  energies  and  an  ample  for- 
''  tune  to  the  propagation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  true  religion. 
''  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and,  had  he 
'^  remained  in  it,  might,  at  the  period  of  the  Irish  Union,  have 
"  perhaps  commanded  a  bishopric.  But  his  religious  persua- 
"  sions  to  him  were  all  in  all ;  and  for  them  he  cheerfully,  and 
*^  without  a  sigh,  abandoned  every  earthly  object,  undertaking 
''  the  work  of  an  unpaid  evangelist,  with  an  assiduous  and  labori- 
**  ous  earnestness  that  reminds  one  of  the  apostolic  times ;  and 
*'  exhibiting,  in  his  own  person,  an  example  of  that  composed  and 
**  happy  serenity,  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  clearest  reali- 
'^  zation  to  the  minds  of  men  of  the  efficacious  reception  of  true 
''  religion. 

"  Is  it  wonderAil  that  Mr.  Knox,  who  always  sympathized 
''  with  true  piety  wherever  he  found  it,  should  have  loved  such  a 
*'  man,  or  delighted  to  hold  with  him  at  times  spiritual  commu- 
'*  nion  ?  I  think  the  contrary  would  rather  be  to  be  admired. 
''  That  he  should  have  asked  Mr.  Kelly  to  pray  with  him,  is  a 
'*  very  clear  proof  that  he  valued  the  man, — as  who  would  not 
'^  desire  to  be  united  in  prayer  with  an  individual  whose  thoughts 
*'  are  habitually  in  heaven  ?  His  exhibiting  a  readiness  to  join 
"  in  an  extempore  prayer,  argues,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  departure 
^*  from  the  strictness  of  his  previous  practice,  and  may  prove  the 
*^  pressure  upon  his  weakened  frame  of  depressing  or  agitating 
''  influences,  such  as  I  have  before  alluded  to ;  and  by  which  his 
'*  mental  powers  may  have  been  for  a  brief  moment  impeded  or 
"  suspended.  But  I  would  no  more  reason  from  this  to  a  de- 
''  liberate  change  in  his  whole  convictions,  than  I  should  argue 
"  from  the  awful  words  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  cross, — '  My 
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**  God^  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  to  a  belief  that  the 
'^  Lord  of  Life  was  under  a  sense  of  divine  abandonment,  at  the 
"  moment  when  he  was  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In- 
^'  deed  I  tremble  to  have  touched  on  such  sacred  ground ;  and 
''  can  only  plead  that  I  write  under  circumstances  which  afford 
*^  me  no  time  to  look  for  any  equally  fitting  illustration,  even  if  an 
'*  equally  fitting  illustration  could  be  found. 

'*  After  ally  Mr.  Knox's  religious  views  must  stand  or  fall  by 
*^  their  own  intrinsic  worth  or  weakness.  Tliey  have  not  been 
''  received  by  any  one  because  they  are  his.  And  by  those  who 
**  are  truly  competent  to  understand  them,  even  if  it  should  be 
''  found  that  Mr.  Knox  saw  it  fitting  to  change  them  towards  the 
*^  close  of  his  life,  they  will  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 

''  The  clergyman  who  attended  Mr.  Knox  in  his  last  illness, 
'^  and  whose  testimony  on  the  subject  would  be  quite  decisive,  is 
*^  no  more :  the  late  Rev.  James  Digges  La  Touche.  He  was  a 
^^  gentleman  who  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  Calvinism  in  his 
'^  religious  views ;  and,  I  think,  the  very  selection  of  bim  for  the 
*^  performance  of  the  last  solemn  offices  of  religion,  amounts  in 
**  itself  to  a  negative  of  the  notion  that  there  really  was  any  change, 
*'  such  as  that  supposed,  in  the  tenour  of  his  religious  convic- 
"  tions." — Editor's  Preface^  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxxix.  to  xlii. 

We  might  easily  fill  our  pages  with  additional  and  most  copi- 
ous details  of  this  caute  celebre;  for  the  editor  has  wrought  like 
one  who  had  a  Jire  shut  up  in  his  bones,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  rest  until  he  had  placed  beyond  all  controversy  the  religi- 
ous consistency  and  steadiness  of  the  man,  whose  good  name  has 
been  consigned  to  his  faithful  keeping.  To  us,  we  must  confess, 
it  appears,  that  a  further  exposition  of  the  case  would  be  little 
better  than  a  superfluous  labour.  If  any  one  of  our  readers, 
however,  should  think  otherwise,  we  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ample  pleading  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hornby,  in  which  will  be  found 
exemplified  all  that  can  illustrate  the  character  of  a  consummate 
gentleman,  a  single-hearted  Christian,  a  trusty  and  laborious 
advocate,  and,  withal,  an  inflexible  and  devoted  follower  of  the 
truth. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Alexander  Knox,  and 
the  school  opposed  to  him,  if  called  upon  for  our  determination^ 
we  should  be  disposed  to  sum  it  up  as  follows:  they  are  disposed 
to  rest  their  hopes  mainly  on  the  work  which  the  Redeemer  ac- 
complished for  the  world,  when  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death.  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  content  unless  he 
could,  day  by  day,  perceive  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  exemplified 
withiu  the  Calvary — if  we  so  may  express  it — of  his  own  in- 
most soul.     To  them,  the  blood  of  Christ  was  the  element  of 
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life.  For  him^  apart  from  the  life-giving  spirit^  the  blood  pos- 
sessed no  healing  or  assuaging  virtue.  The  molestations  and 
persecutions  of  in-dwelling  sin  aiforded,  comparatively^  little  dis- 
turbance to  them^  for  they  were  conscious  of  serving  under  a 
Leader  who  would^  ultimately,  make  them  conquerors,  and  more 
than  conquerors.  Knox  was  habitually  in  doubt  of  a  prosperous 
issue  to  his  Christian  warfare,  if  he  ceased,  at  any  moment,  to  be 
conscious  that  the  movement  of  his  soul  was  heavenward. 
''  Descent  to  him  was  adverse/'  and,  consequently,  painful  and 
discouraging.  The  evangelical  teachers  and  disciples  regarded 
the  langours  and  cold  Jits  of  faith,  as  so  many  symptoms  which 
indicated  that  the  *^  fever-balm"  had  not  fairly  made  its  way  into 
the  moral  constitution.  The  patient,  over  whom  they  shook 
their  head,  was  chiefly  alarmed  whenever  the  vital  action  of  holi- 
ness, and  righteousness,  and  purity  of  heart,  appeared,  for  a  sea- 
son, to  be  stationary  or  suspended,  if  not  absolutely  palsy-smitten. 
In  a  word,  the  one  party  is  more  constantly  intent  on  the  pardon- 
ing mercy ;  the  other,  on  the  sanctifying  grace.  Now, — if  this 
representation  of  the  difliierence  between  these  parties  be  a  tole- 
rably correct  one, — we  should  apprehend  that  no  genuine  lover 
of  peace  can  contemplate,  without  emotions  of  the  bitterest  re- 
gret, the  separation  into  two  distinct  schools,  which  such  a 
differeuce  seems  to  imply.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  at  least,  that 
the  two  schools  might  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  into  one,  under 
the  arbitration  of  an  amicus  curiiBt  who  should  be  amply  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  love.  It  would  be  found,  we 
believe,  that  neither  of  these  divisions  held  its  own  peculiar 
principles,  to  the  rejection  or  exclusion  of  the  principles  fondly 
cherished  by  the  other.  Both  parties,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  would 
join  in  cordially  embracing  the  two  sister  truths, — first,  that  the 
grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation, — and,  secondly,  that  the  grace 
of  God  hath  appeared,  to  the  intent  that  men  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world.  Here, at  all  events, 
is  ground  on  which  they  could  not  possibly  refuse  to  meet. 
Some  might,  perhaps,  be  found  on  either  side,  so  unhappily  ad- 
dicted to  extremities  of  statement,  so  incapable  of  averting  their 
eyes,  long  together,  from  some  one  peculiar  phase  of  Christian 
truth,  that  all  attempts  towards  bringing  them  to  an  agreement 
would  be  well  nigh  hopeless ;  nearly  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  witnesses  in  the  apologue,  each  of  whom 
averred  that  the  shield  they  had  examined  was  formed  of  a  difier- 
ent  metal.  But,  of  such  as  these,  we  are  not  now  speaking. 
We  are  speaking  of  those  who  have  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  all  the  Apostolic  writings ;  of  those,  whose  delight  and  glory 
it  is  to  walk  round  the  whole  compass  of  Zion,  and  to  mark  all 
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her  bulwarksi  and  to  consider  well,  in  all  the  varied  aspects  of 
its  grandeur  and  its  strength,  the  citadel  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem. Can  any  man  believe  that  if  St.  Paul  were,  at  present,  upon 
earth,  and  had  before  him  the  sounder  advocates  and  representa* 
tives  of  each  of  these  schools,  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in 
bringing  them  to  an  unity  7  Can  we  believe,  with  his  writings 
before  us,  that  he  would  not  recognize  in  their  somewhat  diverg- 
ent tracks,  many  a  foot-mark  of  that  one  and  the  same  truth,  into 
which  he  laboured,  all  his  life,  to  guide  the  followers  of  the 
Cross  ?  Why,  then, — when  we  witness  these  symptoms  of  alien- 
ation between  the  two,— why  should  it  be  our  endeavour  to 
widen  the  breach  ?  Why  should  we  prefer  to  treat  the  case,  as 
if  it  involved  a  deadly  feud,  rather  than  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing,— the  result  of  prepossessions,  fostered  by  habit  and  by 
education,  and  rendered  inveterate  and  incurable  by  the  everlast- 
ing iteration  of  a  school  or  of  a  coterie  ?  We  will  not  believe, 
until  the  evidence  for  it  becomes  absolutely  overwhelming,  that 
the  rent,  which  we  deplore,  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundation. 
We  hang  out,  as  a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  conciliation, — of  honest 
and  legitimate  conciliation, — the  faithful  saying,  that  there  is  no 
other  name  giveti^  under  heaven,  whereby  men  may  be  saved,  but 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  May  heaven  forgive,  and  correct,  those 
(if  any)  who  imagine  that  we  pronounce  these  blessed  words  in 
the  spirit  of  unworthy  compromise,  or  grovelling  double-minded- 
ness.  We  pronounce  them,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
grand  and  simple  utterances  of  heaven, — if  we  have  but  an  ear  to 
hear, — may  often  do  more  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  controversy  and 
dissension,  than  all  the  spells,  and  channs,  and  adjurations,  which 
ever  issued  from  the  shrines  of  polemical  theology. 

Here,  however, — we  grieve  to  say  it, — common  justice  de- 
mands of  us  the  exhibition  of  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
temper  of  Alexander  Knox,  and  that  of  the  particular  school  to 
which  he  has  been  placed  in  opposition.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  evangelical  brethren  were  sorely  disturbed  by  their  alarms 
lest  the  system  of  Alexander  Knox  should  have  "  left  him  without 
^^  a  Saviour  !'*  Now,  really,  this  is  a  surmise,  to  hear  whicb^ 
with  composure,  does  seem  to  us  to  require  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  Christian  equanimity !  Let  any  dispassionate 
person  open  his  writings  at  random,  and  peruse  any  score  of 
pages, — and  then  let  him  repeat  to  himself  the  sentence, — 
''  Alexander  Knox  was  living  without  a  Saviour,  and  in  peril  of 
"  dying  without  a  Saviour !" — Alexander  Knox, — whose  whole 
life  was  passed  in  scanning  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and 
breadth  of  the  grand  mystery  of  Godliness ;— ^whose  incessant 
striving  it  was,  to  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  love^  and  to 
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know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ; — and  who 
could  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  being  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.  And  this  was  the  man  who  was  to  be  mourned 
over,  as  one  who  was  in  perpetual  hazard  of  losing  his  hold  upon 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !  Heaven  forgive  us  all  for  the  aber- 
rations of  our  understanding,  and  the  perversions  of  our  heart ! 
It  18,  in  truth,  a  fearful  sight,  to  behold  sincere  and  ardently  de- 
voted men  betrayed,  by  an  extremity  of  zeal,  into  an  eagerness  to 
rush  into  the  judgment-seat,  and  to  speak  in  language  which 
sounds  like  excommunication.  We  will  not  imitate  their  ex- 
ample, neither  shall  our  souls  come  into  their  secret,  or  be  united 
to  their  counsel*  We  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
they  spake  unadvisedly  with  their  lips.  For, — whatever  may 
have  been  his  mis-statements,  or  his  misconceptions,  upon  cer- 
tain points, — surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  rested  all  his 
hopes  upon  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  Incarnate  Saviour,  that 
man  was  Alexander  Knox. 

Butj  now  let  us  turn  to  the  language  in  which  Knox  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  those  who  professed  the  doctrinal  scheme, 
which,  after  deep  and  patient  research,  he  distrusted  as  erroneous 
and  delusive.  Never  was  he  heard  to  intimate  that  their  system 
had  "  left  them  without  a  Saviour.*'  On  the  contrary,  such  was 
the  liberality, — we  had  almost  said,  such  was  the  flexibility,— of 
his  scheme  of  thought,  when  engaged  in  meditations  on  the  history 
of  the  Church,  that  he  assigned  a  distinguished  position  to  that 
very  class  of  believers,  and  regarded  them  as  honoured  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God,  for  working  out  his  gracious  counsels  to 
their  full  accomplishment.  He  believed,  or  at  least  he  reverently 
conjectured,  that  the  office  providentially  assigned  to  them  was, 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  economy  ; 
while  the  workmen,  with  whom  he  was  labouring,  were  appointed 
to  raise  up  the  superstructure  in  all  the  strength,  and  all  the 
beauty,  of  holiness.  That  their  operations  were  conducted  upon 
principles  unknown  to  the  purest  ages  of  Christian  antiquity,  was 
a  persuasion  (as  he  repeatedly  tells  us)  forced  upon  him  by  that 
mighty  current  of  testimony,  which  the  whole  course  of  his  reli- 
gious studies  was  incessantly  rolling  out  before  him.  But  never 
did  he  dream  that  their  divergency  from  the  path,  in  which  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  tread,  was  such  as  threatened  to  lead 
them  fatally  astray  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  or  condemned  them  to 
wander  as  aliens  and  outcasts  from  the  Israel  of  God.  Nay — so 
deep  was  his  humility  and  self-distrust,  that  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared disposed  to  concede  to  that  same  school  which  he  op- 
posed, a  pre-eminence  above  himself,  in  their  consolatory  appre- 
hension of  the  Redeemer.    On  one  occasion  he  expresses  himself 
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thus :  "  I  seemed  to  myself  to  feel  that,  whatever  errors  may  be 
**  mingled  with  the  views  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
''  they, — (the  evangelical  men), — when  really  devout,  had  a  cor- 
'^  dial,  and,  as  it  were,  vital^  apprehension  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
'^  which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  me,  in  a  day  of  trial :  and 
'^  the  attainment  of  which,  in  a  strictly  scriptural  way, — (I  might 
''  say,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  in  George  Herbert's  way), — 
**  would  be,  to  me,  an  unspeakable  happiness,  in  sickness  and 
*'  health,  in  life  and  death."  {Ed.  Pref.  p.  Ixx).  All  this  while, 
however,  (to  borrow  the  language  of  his  editor)  '^  he  made  the 
*^  broadest  distinction  between  their  hopes,  and  their  alleged 
*^  ground  of  hope.  He  was  convinced  that  Christ  was  vitally  in 
^*  their  hearts ;  though  he  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
*^  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  was  in  their  minds  most  partially,  and 
'^  with  gross  admixtures.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that,  the  sound- 
''  ness  of  their  moral  constitution  enabled  them  to  thrive  on  food 
''  which  he  believed  had  not  the  full  strength  of  life  in  it.  He 
'^  felt  indeed,  that,  in  their  captivity,  they  had  but  pulse  to  eat  and 
**  water  to  drink.  But  he  saw  that,  in  numerous  instances,  their 
"  countenances  appeared  fairei*  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  those  of 
*'  many  of  the  children  that  did  eat  the  portion  of  the  king^s  meat. 
**  He  saw  this,  and  he  candidly  avowed  it.  He  avowed  it,  at 
''  once  in  depreciation  of  himself,  and,  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
^'  their  comparative  superiority  in  this  particular.  But,  in  such 
''  avowal,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  distinctions.  He  confounded 
''  not  a  real  effect  with  a  supposed  cause.  He  did  not  attri- 
"  bute  to  doctrinal  influences,  that  which  his  mind  had  traced 
"  solely  to  the  operation  of  God's  power  unto  salvation,  work- 
'^  ing  its  blessed  effects  upon  the  ground  of  an  honest  and 
**  good  heartr  That  his  language  of  humility  and  concession 
should  have  exposed  him  to  misconstruction,  can  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  none,  who  reflect  upon  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
spirit  of  party — (we  use  not  the  word  with  any  invidious  intent) 
— will  often  fly  upon  the  adversary's  line,  at  any  point  which 
seems  to  be  insufliciently  guarded.  Fortunately,  however,  abun- 
dance of  defensive  strength  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  own 
deliberate  and  written  statements.  For  instance,  in  1828,  be 
writes  as  follows : — *^  1  meant  no  more,  by  what  I  said  of  the 
''  evangelicals,  as  they  are  called,  than  that  they  have  been  made 
^'  the  chief  instruments  of  maintaining  experimental  religion  in 
'*  the  Reformed  Churches.  And,  however  this  may  have  been 
**  done,  I  must  think  it  an  invaluable  blessing.  I  did  not  mean  to 
'<  speak  particularly  of  those  who  are  now  active,  but  of  the  entire 
^'  genus.  And  I  did  not  mean  that  I  thought  otherwise  of  them, 
**  than  I  did  when  you  and  I  were  last  talking  on  the  subject ; 
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''  but,  that  my  own  increased  eiigencies  had  made  me  more  alive 
"  to  the  value  of  the  power  of  reiigion"  {Ed.  Pref.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  Issxii.  Ixxxiii.) 

Another  source  of  misconception,  extremely  injurious  to  Mr. 
Knox's  reputation  for  religious  consistency  and  steadiness,  was 
this, — thai  he  never  would  consent  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
word  evangelical,  when  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  his  own  heart  and  mind.  He  was  occasion- 
ally heard  to  utter  aspirations  after  a  greater  depth  of  evangelical 
religion.  And,  hence,  it  was  inferred  by  certain  of  the  so-called 
evangelical  school,  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  emptiness 
of  his  own  system,  and  the  substance  and  solidity  of  theirs.  We 
are  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  cautioned,  by  a  friend  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing,  against  the  use  of  a  term  which 
had  become  "  the  watchword  of  a  party." — "  What !" — he  ex- 
claimed— ^*  give  up  the  use  of  a  word,  because  of  their  abuse  of 
it!  No,  no; — never  will  I  consent  to  relinquish  it  to  them." 
And  he  never  did  relinquish  it.  He  continued  the  use  of  it,  to 
the  last;  but  never  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  express  his  own 
unvarying  sense.  And,  by  this  inflexible  resistance  to  a  narrow 
appropriation  of  the  phrase,  he,  doubtless,  assisted  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  belief  that  he  had  no  abiding  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  own  principles.  The  "  unvarying  sense"  in 
which  he  understood  the  phrase,  may  be  collected  from  his  own 
recorded  words: 

"  To  be  truly  evangelical,  is  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  is  the  powkr  of 
God  unto  salvation ;  and,  from  that  fbblino,  to  speak  so  as  to  make 
others  febl  their  wants,  and  hopefully  to  seek  the  true  supply.  This, 
and  not  doctbine,  (to  turn  from  Blair  to  others  that  claim  that  title,)  is 
evangelical  preaching. 

'*  The  more  I  read,  and  think,  and  look  around  me,  my  conviction 
increases  that  the  oversight  of  the  supreme  moral  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  dominaQt  error  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  clouds  which 
envelope  the  religious  world  at  this  time,  and  which,  it  may  be  feared, 
are  producing  deep  and  extensive  delusion,  can  only  be  dispelled  by  ascer- 
taining the  real  import  of  evangelical  doctrine.  I  mean,  by  its  being 
acknowledged  Budjelt,  that  the  supreme  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  teach 
us  effectually  to  '  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  desires,  and  to  live 
soberiy,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;'  and  that  (what- 
ever other  results  were  provided  for  by  our  Lord's  death)  this  moral 
result  is  the  one  great  end  asserted  by  St.  Paul :  that  is,  not  barely  the 
literal,  but  the  greatly  heightened  realization  of  the  propounded  purpose, 
*  He  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works/  I  would  ask,  is  there, 
in  the  evangelical  volume,  a  more  direct,  comprehensive,  definitive  state- 
ment of  that  object  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  humiliation  and  death,  which 
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wai  supremely  contemplated  in  tbe  whole  stupendous  procedare  ?"-»-J?<f. 
Pref.  pp.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix. 

So  muck  for  the  (question,  which  has  been^so  busily  agitated, 
respecting  the  stability  of  Mr.  Knox's  faith.  With  regard  to  the 
peculiar  temperament  and  complexion  of  his  theology,  we  have 
still  a  few  amicable  words  to  offer.  It  was  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Knox,  tfadt  he  never  was  at  a  loss  for  listeners;  but  that  he 
could  seldom  dnd  any  one  to  grapple  with  him,  or,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  to  ransack  him.  8uch  was  the  charm  of  his  imagi- 
native power,^-such  was  his  affluence  of  knowledge,—- and  such 
was  his  command  of  8pirit<«stirring  eloquence, — that  his  hearers 
felt  much  more  disposed  to  appear  in  his  presence  as  disciples, 
than  as  disputants.  His  words  were  often  received  as  the  dic- 
tates of  something  little  short  of  inspiration.  If  it  had  been  our 
good  fortune  to  gain  admission  to  his  familiar  circle,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  same  prestige  would  have  kept  us  dumb,  and 
utterly  disabled  us  for  the  good  office  of  ransacking  our  instructor. 
Supposing,  however,  that  we  could  have  collected  courage  and 

Eresence  of  mind  sufficient  for  the  adventure,  we  might  probably 
ave  been  impelled  to  submit  to  him  the  following  considerations : 
In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Knox,  then,  (if  we  rightly  comprehend 
it,)  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  redeemed  the  world  from  ruin,  other- 
wise utterly  irreparable.  They  bestowed  on  the  human  race  a 
capacity  for  reconciliation  with  God;  which,  after  the  fall,  could 
never  have  been  theirs  but  for  that  sovereign  propitiation.  And, 
when  men  are  called  to  a  knowledge  of  his  grace,  and  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  its  privileges  and  blessings,  the  work  of  re- 
demption,-^which,  potentially^  has  been  accomplished  for  all 
mankind,^s,  actually  and  personally,  brought  home  to  them. 
The  attainder  wrought  by  the  primeval  disobedience,  as  to  them, 
is  utterly  reversed  and  blotted  out;  and,  if  adults  at  the  time  of 
baptism,  their  forejgone  actual  transgressions  are  all  washed  away; 
they  are  brought  mto  communion  with  the  sovereign  and  live- 
givmg  spirit;  and  they  stand  forth  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  But  this,  their  justification,  is  but  the  initial  step  in 
that  sanctifying  process,  by  which  they  are  finally  to  be  made 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  redeemed  must  cast  away  all  confidence  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  unless  they  are  conscious  that  the  light  of  holiness  within 
them  is  perpetually  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Now  at  this  point  it  is  that  our  doubt  and  perplexity  arises. 
That  the  work  of  sanctification  should  be  constantly  progressive, 
is  beyond  all  question.  That  no  disciple  of  the  cross  should  aim 
below  perfection,  is  equally  indisputable.  But  this  process  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Jesus 
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Christy  isp  after  all,  a  gradual  process;  and^  sometimes^ a  slow  and 
QDSteady  process.  Like  the  planetary  bodies,  the  holiness  of  the 
Christian  may  have  its  stationary  points,  and  even  its  retrograde 
movemeDts;  and  yet,  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly progressive.  The  regenerate  man  is  not  exempt  from 
bis  frailties  and  his  lapses.  He  may  chance  to  stumble  frequently, 
in  his  struggles  along  the  steep  and  narrow  way:  he  may,  at 
times,  appear  in  danger  of  falling  past  recovery :  and  yet  it  may 
be  apparent  to  those  who  watch  his  goings,  that  his  course, 
though  painful  and  laborious,  is,  evermore,  onwards  and  upwards. 
Where  is  the  saint  or  the  martyr  who  ever  passed  a  day,  without 
feeling  the  urgent  need  of  indulgence  and  forgiveness?  Where 
is  the  child  of  redemption  whose  approach  to  the  confines  of 
eternal  blessedness  and  glory  is  smooth,  and  equable,  and  free 
from  impediment  and  interruption  ?  In  other  words,  where  is  the 
regenerate  man  who  can  say  that,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
he  is  without  sin  ?  And  here  it  is  that  another  question  naturally 
arises, — has  the  remission  of  sins  passed  away  with  the  waters  of 
baptism  ?  Is  it  no  more  than  a  mere  transitory  absolution  i  Is  it 
a  privilege,  whose  virtue  is  momentary?  Is  every  lapse  and  fail- 
ing in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  Christian,  to  be  engraven  on  the 
rock  ?  Has  the  Saviour's  blood  no  healing  or  absolving  virtue 
left  for  them,  who  may  still  appear  to  be  more  or  less  afflicted 
with  the  taint  of  our  original  distemper?  Now,  if  we  were  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Knox's  theology,  we 
do  not  well  see  how  we  could  do  otherwise  than  answer  them  in 
a  manner,  which  might  send  despair  into  many  a  contrite  and 
broken  spirit,  and  lead  to  the  apprehension,  that  all,  but  a  very 
minute  and  insignificant  remnant  of  mankind,  were,  indeed,  left 
without  a  Saviour.  We  speak  from  the  general  impression  which 
his  writings  have  left  upon  our  mind;  for  quotations,  relative  to 
this  subject,  from  no  less  than  four  thick  volumes,  would  be  well- 
nigh  endless;  and,  if  produced,  might  possibly  lay  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  partial  and  insidious  selection.  On  the  whole  matter, 
however,  he  does  appear  to  us  somewhat  unwarrantably  to  identify 
the  remission  of  sin,  with  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
He  is  not  content  with  considering  these  two  things,  as  closely 
and  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  though,  in  themselves, 
separate  and  distinct.  He  affirms,  or,  at  least,  he  plainly  and 
pointedly  intimates,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  speculations  seems  to  imply  a  denial  of  the 
Christian's  right  to  fly  to  the  cross,  when  troubled  with  the  con- 
science of  tin.  He,  virtually,  contends,  for  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  saymg,  that  the  Christian  ought  not  to  have  conscience  of  sin 
any  more;  and  that,  consequently,  he  can  be  in  no  condition  to 
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look  to  the  atoning  blood,  directly  and  immediately,  as  the  pro- 
pitiation for  his  transgressions.  According  to  him,  the  blood  of 
Christ  has,  once  for  all,  given  us  access  to  the  Father.  Having 
done  this,  its  propitiatory  virtue  passes  away.  We  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  otherwise,  than  as  we  find  the  office  of  the 
Sanctifier,  which  it  has  purchased  for  us,  realized  in  our  hearts, 
and  manifested  in  our  lives. 

Now  this,  we  confess,  does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat 
fearful  sound  of  doctrine.  It  nullifies,  at  once,  the  dying  words  of 
Hooker, — which  are  constantly  in  the  thoughts  of  every  humble 
Christian,  '*  Lord,  I  plead,  not  my  own  righteousness,  but  the  for- 
*'  giveness  of  my  unrighteousness,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  came 
''  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  repentant  sinners.*'  It  almost  de* 
prives  the  word  pardon  of  any  meaning,  except  in  its  application 
to  those,  who  are  taking  their  first  step  from  death  to  life.  In 
short,  it  does  appear  to  us  to  have  been  conceived  in  strange  for- 
getfulness  of  the  office  and  character  of  Him,  who  will  neither 
crush  the  broken  reed,  nor  tread  out  the  smoking  ftax.  And  thus 
much  we  should  say  to  Alexander  Knox  himself,  if  we  could,  at 
this  moment,  be  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  could  muster  for- 
titude enough  to  search  him,  and  to  ransack  him.  We  should 
say  to  him — **  You  tell  us  that  the  Christian,  from  the  day  of  his 
**  admission  into  covenant  with  God,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  is 
*'  in  a  state,  which  implies  incessant  preparation  for  entrance  into 
**  glory.  But,  you  cannot  deny  that  even  they  who  act  in  habi- 
"  tual  conformity  to  those  views,  must,  in  moral  certainty,  be 
*^  guilty  of  occasional  failures  and  transgressions.     You  further 

must  admit  that  every  such  failure  and  transgression,  is  a  sin ; 

and  that  without  the  good  offices  of  a  Mediator,  all  sin  must 
**  be  fatal  to  our  hope  of  living  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God. 
**  Well,  then, — if  this  be  so,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
**  holiest  man  that  breathes,  if  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all  resort 
''  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Saviour?  And  what  is  it  that  can 
*^  invest  him  with  a  right  to  fly  to  the  Saviour,  if  it  be  not  that 
''  Saviour's  cross  and  passion, — his  meritorious  sufferings — his 
"  atoning  blood  ?" 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Knox's  writings  must  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  confident  iteration  of  his  appeal  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  support  of  his  own  theory. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  might  appeal  to  the  Liturgy,  with- 
out fear  of  confutation,  if  they  who  differ  from  him  would  consent 
to  rest  the  case  upon  his  own  selection  of  passages  from  the 
Liturgy !  But,  of  course,  they  will  not  consent  to  this.  They 
will,  most  untractably,  insist  upon  appealing  to  their  own  selection 
of  passages.     And,  if  this  privilege  were  allowed  them,  we  as 
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little  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  out  as  formidable  a 
case,  in  their  own  behalf,  as  he  has  made  on  his.  And  it  is 
further  certain,  that  a  controversy,  thus  conducted,  would  have  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  exercising  theological  acumen,  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  is,  precisely,  the  way  in  which  the  va- 
rious schools  of  theology  have  dealt  with  the  Bible.  The  con- 
sequences we  all  know — piles  of  polemical  divinity — and  cata- 
logues of  heresy  and  schism,  the  very  names  of  which  bewilder 
and  oppress  the  memory.  Now  we,  on  our  part,  are  as  ready  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Liturgy  as  Alexander  Knox,  or  the  stoutest  of 
his  adversaries.  But  then,  our  appeal  would  be  to  the  whole  of 
the  Liturgy;  just  as  our  appeal  would  be  to  the  whole  of  the 
Bible.  Both  the  Bible,  and  the  Liturgy  (which  contains  the 
essence  of  the  Bible  in  a  devotional  form),  contain  a  variety 
of  materials,  out  of  which  a  mind  which  could  delight  in 
playing  '*  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,''  might  easily  set 
up  a  variety  of  schools.  But  if  we  contemplate  either  of  them, 
in  their  fulness  and  integrity, — if  we  look  at  them  in  all  their 
phases, — we  shall  find  that  their  statements,  like  the  antagonist 
muscles  in  the  human  frame,  exert  a  corrective  power  and  influ- 
ence on  each  other,  and  that  the  result  is,  a  momentum  which 
carries  the  mind  in  that  one  direction,  which  leads  to  the  throne 
of  Everlasting  Truth. 

To  verify  this  statement  by  reference  and  quotation,  would  be 
a  tedious  aud  superfluous  task.  Any  one,  with  a  Prayer-Book 
before  him — ^we  conceive — may  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctness, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  general  Confession — the  opening 
clauses  of  the  Litany — the  penitential  prayer  in  the  Commination 
Service — the  confession  in  the  Eucharistic  office; — these,  and 
many  other  parts  that  might  easily  be  named, — all  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  mutter  from  the  dust,  or  to  cry  out  of  the 
depths.  And,  with  these  sounds  of  humility  and  self-prostration 
in  their  ears,  the  patrons  of  the  low  Divinity — (as  Knox  would 
probably  call  it) — might  confidently  ask — *^  Is  it  credible  that 
"  they,  who  endowed  with  utterance  these  outpourings  of  a 
<<  broken  spirit,  can  have  thought  it  safe  for  the  Christian  to  avert 
*'  his  gaze,  for  a  moment,  from  the  Cross,  or  to  dream  of  safety 
''  from  the  Destroyer,  without  an  unwearied  eye  to  the  blood 
*^  of  sprinkling  upon  their  door-posts?"  But  then,  again, — 
turn  to  other  portions  of  our  glorious  offices,  and  especially  to 
many  of  the  Collects, — and,  of  what  do  they  speak?  Not  of 
man  as  struggling  in  the  deep  and  turbid  waters,  but  of  man  as 
soaring  upwards  towards  the  tabernacle  of  unsullied  purity,  and 
eternal  might,  and  ineffable  sanctity.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
prayer  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  comprehensive  power,-*-'' A  I- 
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'^  mighty  and  Everlasting  God,  grant  unto  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
''  the  increase  of  faith,  hope»  and  charity ;  and  that  we  may  ob- 
''  tain  that  which  Thou  dost  promise,  make  us  to  love  that  which 
"  Thou  dost  command ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/' — Or, 
turn  to  that  supplication,  of  incomparably  simple  giandeur,  and 
heart-stirring  solemnity , — ^^  O  Almighty  Lord  and  Everlasting 
"  GoDyVouchsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  direct,  sanctify,  and  govern, 
our  hearts  «nd  bodies,  in  the  way  of  Thy  law,  and  in  die  works  of 
Thy  commandments  :  that,  through  Thy  most  mighty  protection, 
'^  both  here  and  ever,  we  may  be  preserved  in  body  and  in  soul, 
*'  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — Here,  and  in  various  other 
regions  of  onr  Liturgy,  we  seem  to  be  conversant  with  spirits, 
who  had,  in  truth,  cast  off  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  heart,  in  the 
waters  of  regeneration, — who  had  taken  leave,  for  ever,  of  all  the 
baser  propensities  and  lusts  of  our  natural  ignorance — who  had 
shaken  themselves  from  the  dif<^--Hind  were  impatient  only  to  put 
on  the  beautiful  garm^ts,  wherein  they  might  appear,  allgloriousj 
in  die  presence  of  the  King.  And,  these  were  the  f^avenly  visions 
on  which  the  eye  of  Knox  was  perpetually  fixed.  These  were 
4he  sounds  which  spake  to  htm  of  **  deliberate  valour,'*  and  of 
hopeful  patience,  and  of  conquering  might.  He  had  no  ear,  at 
times,  for  the  mournful  cry  of  conscious  feebleness,  and  peniten- 
tial dejection.  It  seemed  to  dishonour  a  redeemed  spirit,  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  God's  un- 
changeable holiness  and  majesty.  And,  when  the  lofty  mood  was 
upon  him,  no  wonder  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  *'  men  of 
might,  the  grand  in  soul,"  whose  lips  seemed  touched  by  the 
cherubim  with  fire  from  the  altar. 

And  is  there,  then,  we  ask  again — any  discord  hetween  the 
wailings  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  the  accents  of  joyfulness  and 
hope,  which  denote  the  march  of  them  who  go  forth  to  fight 
God's  battle  in  the  strength  of  God  i  Yes— just  the  same  sort 
of  discord  that  there  is  between  the  utterances  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  their  brightness  they  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  when, 
in  gloom  and  tempest,  they  speak  to  man  of  God's  avenging 
might  and  irresistible  displeasure ; — just  the  same  discord  that 
there  is  between  the  oracles  of  God,  when  they  tell  us  that  God 
is  love,  and  when  they  tell  us  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  Ask 
the  faithful  man,  while  yet  he  is  toiling  on  his  pilgrimage,  what  is 
the  grand  and  vital  blessing  of  the  Christian  calling?  And  he 
will  answer,  that  it  is  his  sense  of  that  virtue  and  might  which  is 
perpetually  issuing  forth,  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour,  into 
his  own  heart  and  spirit;  and,  in  the  power  of  which,  he  is 
enabled  to  walk  according  to  God's  holy  and  undefiled  law. 
Ask  that  same  faithful  man,  when  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
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sickness  and  decay,  what  is  the  hope  that  brightens  the  chamber 
of  death  ?  And  he  will,  instantly,  point  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
For,  there  it  was  that  the  victory  was  woo,  which  overcame  the 
world ;  there  it  was  that  the  followers  of  the  cross  were  made 
conquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors  >  and  there,  too,  it  w&^s 
that  all  condemnation  was  blotted  out  against  them  that  ^r^  ^U 
Christ  Jesus>  and  who  walk, — (with  habitual,  if  not  with  abso- 
lutely unfaltering,  steadiness,) — not  after  fke  Jlesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.  In  life,  or  death,  then,  where  is  boasting?  It  is  utterly 
snut  out,  and  done  away  !  When  the  expiring  Christian  thinks  of 
the  righteousness  that  he  hath  done,  he  exclaims,  ^'  bejiold^  ^is 
is  the  work  of  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  me."  And,  when  he  rp- 
niembers  his  manifold  short-comings  of  the  glory  of  God,  whaf 
will  be  his  cry,  but  that  which  is  uttered  by  t)ie  voice  of  our 
Church — *^  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  .the 
*'  world,  grant  me  thy  peace  !  O  L^mb  of  God,  that  takest  awa^ 
"  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  m.ercy  upon  me !" 

Why,  Alexander  Knox  himself,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings, 
has  distinctly  confessed  his  own  daily  need  of  forgiveness  ^ — ip 
other  words,  his  daily  need  of  atonement  and  propitiation !  And 
this  confession  we  hold  tolbe  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  noblest 
of  his  heaven-ward  aspirations.  But,  we  scarcely  see,  we  m.MSt 
frankly  avow,  how  such  confession  can  be  clearly  reconciled  with 
certain  of  his  more  hazardous  and  venturesome  declarations, 
which  seem  to  discourage  the  transgressor  from  flying,  in  his 
heaviness,  to  ^*  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  .oblatioQ^ 
*'  and  satisfaction,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'^ 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  so  various,  that  a  minute  ^nd 
elaborate  examination  of  them  would  demand  little  less  thap  a 
publication  nearly  equal  in  extent : — and,  in  many  respects,  thev 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  his  specMlatioQs  whi<ji 
were  previously  before  tl^  world ;  that  a  lengthened  disqi^jsition 
would  be  superfluous  and  ill-timed.  A  fitter  season  may  90op, 
probably,  arrive,  for  a  distinct  and  full  consideration  of  jiis  if^ofjb 
prominent  peculiarities.  Mr.  Faber  has  recently  compo^ecl  ^ 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  justification }  and  Mjr.  Newman,  as  we 
understand,  has  a  work  iu  progress  on  the  sanne  subject.  A  com- 
parison of  these  will,  doubtless^  afford  fit  opportunity  for  dis-* 
cussing  some  ipiportant  points  at  issue  between  the  contendiiig 
schools.  In  the  mean  time^  we  have  only  to  express  an  ardej^t 
hope  that  th.e  investigation  which  may  ensue,  will,  under  heavenly 
guidance  and  control,  advance  the  cause  of  Christia^n  truth,  with« 
out  damage  to  that  of  Christjs^n  charity  and  moderation. 
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Art.  II. — The  Book  of  the  Fathers;  containing  the  Lives  of 
celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Spirit 
of  their  Writings*     London:  J.  W.  Parker.  1837. 

**  I  HAVE  seen  the  sun,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,*  "  with  a  little  ray 
of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and,  without 
violence  and  noise,  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made  night  so 
retire,  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  spritefulness  of 
the  morning ;  and  Christianity,  without  violence  or  armies,  with- 
out resistance  and  self-preservation,  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges  or  fighting  against 
tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of  princes; 
with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and  patience, 
with  obedience  and  charity,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  in- 
sensibly turn  the  world  into  Christian,  and  persecution  into  vic- 
tory." This  evidence  to  the  spirit  which  was  in  the  early  Church 
is  established  by  records  beyond  the  reach  of  scepticism,  and 
proof  against  the  surmises  which  would  call  in  question  the 
soundness  of  her  faith.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  the 
practice  of  Christianity  was  so  perfect,  its  theory  was  false  or 
defective;  or  that  the  teachers  of  a  doctrine  which  bore  such 
living  fruits  were  themselves  the  dupes  of  ignorance  or  error. 
There  must  needs  be  in  any  sound-hearted  religionist  a  feeling  of 
deep  reverence  towards  the  Christians  of  those  times,  when  the 
flame  of  devotion  burnt  so  pure  and  high,  that  it  shone  as  a 
beacon  in  the  dark  places  of  the  world ;  then,  if  ever,  the  Gospel 
was  faithfully  preached,  when  the  religion  of  the  Cross  produced 
its  cloud  of  suffering  witnessses,  whose  faithfulness,  in  trials  the 
most  severe  that  have  ever  been  endured  by  flesh  and  blood,  is 
our  first  strong  assurance  that  the  word  by  which  we  stand  has  in 
it  a  power  beyond  the  malice  or  violence  of  men.  It  is  the 
thought  which  stirs  us  at  the  mention  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  our  solemn  hour  of  supplica- 
tion :  "  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers 
have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  thou  didst  in  their 
days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them.'' 

It  has,  therefore,  appeared  to  us  a  kind  of  ingenuity  the  most 
pitiable  and  perverse,  which  is  seen  to  exercise  itself  in  assailing 
the  credit  of  the  early  records  of  the  Church.  The  writings  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  especially  appeal  to  our  Christian  interest 
and  sympathy ;  they  have  come  down  to  us  evidently  bearing 
marks  of  the  fiery  trials  in  the  midst  of  which  they  first  saw  light, 

*  Sermon  on  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints. 
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mutilated  and  corrupted  in  some  instances  by  unfriendly  hands, 
in  all  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the  treachery  which,  offering 
safety  to  those  who  would  surrender  their  books,  aimed  a  more 
subtle  blow  against  the  transmission  of  their  religion.  The 
simple  truth,  which  was  their  utmost  skill,  shines  through  their 
scanty  pages,  and  shows  only  the  strength  of  God  made  perfect 
in  man's  weakness.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  it  is  so.  For  thus 
we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  where  the  work  of  inspiration  ended, 
to  have  no  doubts  of  the  fixed  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
What,  then,  can  have  provoked  the  rage  of  those  Protestants  who 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  old  Pagan  adversaries,  and  attack  the 
remnant  they  had  spared?  What  laudable  purpose  has  ever 
induced  writers  in  modern  times,  professing  a  regard  for  Christi- 
anity, to  bestow  their  diligence  on  such  a  merely  destructive 
labour?  What  is  the  end  to  be  secured?  Is  there  any  danger 
in  these  days  of  men  becoming  idolaters  of  rude  antiquity,  that 
we  should  so  adore  the  primitive  ways  of  Polycarp  and  Clement, 
as  to  give  up  our  natural  philosophy  for  theirs?  Or  is  there 
any  fear  that  in  contemplating  the  suffering  Church  of  the  three 
first  centuries  we  should  be  brought  to  recognise  the  same  fea- 
tures in  the  persecuting  Church  of  the  sixteenth,  that  we  should 
find  the  heretics  who  made  the  fires  and  those  who  burnt  in  them 
the  same?  We  hear  complaints  that  churchmen  are  deserting 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Is  there  any  more  fatal  sign 
of  it  than  this,  that  those  who  profess  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  should  have  renounced  the  test  by  which 
they  demanded  to  be  tried,  and,  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  naked 
word  of  Scripture,  advance  each  private  imagination  above  the 
faith  of  those  **  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world?"* 

There  cannot  be  a  study  more  necessary  for  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  assailed  on  one  side  by  theological  sophists,  on  the  other 
by  pretenders  to  inward  light,  than  one  that  brings  us  to  imbibe 
the  pure  spirit  of  primitive  doctrine,  delivered  by  those  who  heard 
with  their  own  ears  the  words  of  inspired  wisdom,  or  received 
them  from  others  with  the  gladness  of  a  soul  by  truth  set  free. 
We  are  tlius  led  to  see  that  the  form  of  Christian  verity  is  no 
variable  or  shifting  thing ;  but  has  remained  from  age  to  age,  like 
its  heavenly  Author,  **  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
The  good  profession  which  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  opposed  to 
the  sword  of  Pagan  power;  the  creed  which  Justin  held  out 
against  the  philosophy  by  which  his  youth  had  been  misled ;  the 
Catholic  faith  which  sustained  the  soul  of  Athanasius,  when  "  he 

*  Evans.    Biography  of  the  Early  Cbaich,  p.  8« 
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had  00  friend  but  God  and  death;''*  b  still  that  spiritual  food  by 
which  alone  the  heart  is  renewed  to  righteousness,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  are  enlightened  to  discern  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 
"  We  must  still/'  in  the  sound  words  of  Basil,  y  as  we  have 
received,  even  so  baptize;  and  as  we  are  baptized,  even  so 
believe;  and  as  we  have  believed,  even  so  give  glory/'f  in  the 
spirit  of  that  good  confession  by  which  alone  the  God  of  Spirits 
is  worthily  extolled  in  hymns  of  angels,  or  in  the  congregation  of 
the  saints. 

And  how  is  the  certaintj  of  these  things  to  be  attained  ?  If 
there  is  any  principle  in  our  holy  religion  which  supersedes  the 
common  rules  of  argumentative  process,  or  forbids  that  mental 
exercise  by  which  in  other  studies  we  arrive  at  truth,  there  is  then 
good  reason  why  we  should  expect  to  be  established  ^l  the  faltb 
without  search  into  the  records  of  past  ages,  and  intuitively  to 
apprehend  those  points  "  of  which  tbeie  was  never  any  doubt  jn 
the  Church*"  But  unless  we  believe  that  the  Almighty  supplies 
by  miracle  ^ur  natural  defects,  and  guides  us  by  son^e  immediate 
inspiration,  it  is  plain  that  no  truth  which  we  receive  caa  be 
established*  even  to  our  own  satisfaction,  without  reference  to 
precedent.  And  in  maintaining  any  truth  to  those  that  are  with- 
out, as  no  controversy  can  be  decided  by  one  private  opinion 
urged  against  another,  the  appeal  to  antiquity  is  one  which  no 
fair  antagonist  can  refuse.  Without  this  appeal,  all  question 
on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

It  follows  that  no  well-instructed  student  in  Theology  can  go 
unprovided  with  a  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  doctrine  from 
the  first  ages.     A  strange  fallacy  of  words  and  names  seems  to 
have  excluded  the  view  of  a  plain  rule,  which  in  no  other  subject 
could  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question.     What,  for  instance, 
would  be  thought  of  the  lawyer,  who  should  confine  his  readinff 
to  the  statute^  regardless  of  ruled  cases  and  recorded  opinions  1 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  without  use  of  such  means,  aa 
right  reason  in  every  other  science  would  prescribe  ?     We  havje 
no  right  even  to  admit  the  claim  of  a  disputant  to  argue  on 
revealed  truths^  who  does  not  come  in  some  measure  provided 
with  this  knowledge.    We  may  say  of  such  an  one,  with  Ter- 
tuUian,  that  it  does  not  appear  by  what  authority  he  has  pos- 
session of  the  Scriptures.     But  if  the  opponent  professes  to  nave 
consulted  the  records  of  the  past,  yet  still  claims  the  privilege  of 
judging  for  himself  independently  of  creeds  and  councils,  he 

*  Hooker,  ▼.  42.  6.  » 
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most  expect  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  claim  ioconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  church-meinbership ;  and  as  the  worst  political 
subject  is  the  man  who  professes  to  be  of  no  partj^  the  most 
hopeless  heresies  are  those  which  have  origioated  in  private 
interpretations. 

It  is  confessed  that  in  this  view  we  run  into  danger  of  the 
greatest  misapprehensions.  There  are  highly  respectable  persons 
readj  to  denounce  such  views,  as  hiudering  the  free  course  of  the 
Gospel,  confining  the  liberty  of  prophesying^  as  ^'  betraying  the 
truth  on  which  alone  Protestant  Faith  can  rest,"*  and  'departing 
from  the  glory  of  the  Reformation/' t 

What  is  the  ground  of  Mich  accusations  ?  There  appears  to 
be  a  somewhat  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
kind  of  first  step  in  a  science  of  theological  disooveries — ^tbat  it 
unfixed  old  errors,  but  fixed  no  truths — that  it  established  nothing 
but  the  right  of  private  judgaent;  and  therefore  that  its  prin- 
ciples could  not  stop  where  they  b^an,  but  must  necessarily 
make  progress,  and  enable  each  sucoessive  age  to  go  further  than 
the  preceding.  Is  this  a  correct  view  of  what  was  done  in  our 
•  own  coui^ry  ?  for  it  will  suffice  at  present  to  confine  our  view  to 
the  English  Reformation.  Nothing  -can  be  plainer  than  that 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  laid  down  no  such  principles,  when  they 
helped  each  other  to  maintain  ''the  trairailii]^  Faith  of  the 
Gospel:" J  it  was  something  very  different  from  this  which  sup- 
ported Rowland  Taylor  at  the  stake, — ^something  far  more  sure 
and  comfortable.  He  went,  as  be  tells  us,  '*  in  aure  hope,  without 
doubting  of  eternal  saKation^"*  "  believing  stedfastly,  as  the  true 
Catholic  Faith  is,  that  Christ  hath  but  two  natures,  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man;"  that  "  upon  this  rock  Christ's  Church  is  builded, 
and  the  gates  of  bell  ahall  never  pi^e^vail  againat  it."  He  knew  that 
"  he  had  undoubtedly  seen  the  true  itraoe  oi&e  prophetical,  apos- 
tolical, primitive  Catholic  Church,"  and  was  resolved  that** nothing 
should  lead  him  out  of  that  way,  society,  and  rule.''§ 

If  we  appeal  to  their  authoritative  statements,  the  inference  is 
■fce  same.  It  is  most  true,  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  ^he 
solemn  truth,  whidi  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  that  *'  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.**  But  was 
this  the  only  truth  for  which  they  strove  ?  Oid  they  leave  us  to 
seek  what  these  ''things  necessary  to  salvation*^  were?  They 
might  tbenbave  well  dispensed  with  all  the  other  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion.    But  not  content  with  a  full  statement  of  their  own  faith, 
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expressed  in  the  first  Articles  set  down^  or  with  establishing  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  written  word,  they  at  once  direct  us  to  those 
Catholic  Confessions^  in  which  that  faith  is  embodied.  Their 
spirits,  weary  of  tyranny  and  reproach,  were  sustained  by  this 
communion  of  belief  with  saints  departed.  And  they  had  surely 
some  reason  for  what  they  did ;  and  saw,  more  clearly  than  some 
who  ring  changes  upon  their  names,  the  great  end  to  be  secured. 
What  is  it,  for  which  we  are  most  bound  to  contend ; — for  the 
principle  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  that  it  concerns  us  to 
believe,  or  for  the  things  to  be  believed  that  it  con- 
tains?— for  the  Ark  that  enshrines  our  Covenant,  or  for  the 
Covenant    itself,  for   whose  security  that  Ark  was 

GIVEN  ? 

Let  not  this  be  thought  a  subtle  refinement,  as  if  the  one  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  other.  In  themselves  they  cannot ;  for 
God  has  appointed  the  written  Word  as  the  means  by  which  he 
has  communicated  himself  to  man :  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reli- 
gionist they  may.  As  the  Jews  could  swear  by  the  gold  of  the 
Temple,  when  they  made  theTempleitself  a  cage  of  unclean  beasts; 
so  we  find,  by  daily  experience,  an  apparent  jealousy  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Book,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Book  was  never  known. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  Reformers  established  no  such  pro- 
gressive principle.  They  had  no  thought  of  erecting  the  idol  of 
private  judgment  against  truths  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church  bore  witness :  these  truths  were  those  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, and  for  which  alone  they  have  truly  earned  the  titles  of 
confessors  and  martyrs.  They  had  no  thought  that  the  reading 
of  the  naked  Word  would  lead  the  individual  into  all  necessary 
belief ; 

*'  That  every  saint  had  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone  :'* 

they  did  not  so  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  but  "  marked  well  her  bulwarks,  and  set  up  her  houses, 
that  they  might  tell  them  that  came  after."  This  it  was  that  gave 
consistency  and  strength  to  the  first  days  of  the  purest  of  Re- 
formed Churches,  which  guided  the  pen  of  Hooker^  the  true  in- 
terpreter of  her  charter  and  fundamental  laws.  Her  outward  de- 
fences rose  upon  the  corruptions  which  she  abolished ;  but  her 
inward  life  and  strength  stood  in  the  essential  truth  which  she 
retained. 

The  providence  of  God  has  still  preserved  to  us  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  amidst  many  a  shock  of  fanatic  zeal  and  infidel 
pride,  the  edifice  which  they  purified  and  adorned.  By  the  clue 
which  they  have  left  us,  we  may  still  thread  the  mazes  of  vain 
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philosophy^  worldly  indolence,  and  spiritual  delusion.  But 
wherever  this  is  lost  sight  of,  the  centre  of  unity  will  be  shaken, 
and  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity  must  proportionably 
suffer. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  by  what  fatality  so  many  respectable 
persons,  not  indifferent  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  have  of  late 
years  been  led  so  to  misesteem  the  means  by  which  alone  such 
truth  can  be  maintained :  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  this  one 
point  the  sceptic  and  the  pietist  should  have  made  common 
cause.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  make  the 
defenders  of  primitive  confessions  and  ''  forms  of  sound  words" 
the  mark  of  common  obloquy ;  and  obloquy  from  those  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  at  least  the  same  rule  of  faith.  There  must  be  some 
deep-rooted  misapprehension  in  all  this ;  some  popular  fallacy, 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  unmasked. 

The  late  ingenious  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  true  philosopher  as 
he  was,  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  vulgar  opinion,  when  he  said 
that  there  was  seldom  to  be  found  sincerity  in  religion,  without  a 
seasoning  of  intolerance.  If  it  is  intolerance  earnestly  to  maintain 
against  gainsay ers  whatever  commends  itself  to  the  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God,  this  maxim  may  hold  good ;  but  if  it  respects 
the  conduct  of  sincere  believers  towards  others,  as  actuated  by  a 
persecuting  spirit,  nothing  can  be  more  false.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  observed  that  religious  persecution  has 
ever  raged  most,  when  there  was  the  greatest  indifference  to  the 
prevalent  religion.  The  same  Athenians  who  applauded  the  irre^ 
verent  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes,  yet  banished  their  most  illus- 
trious citizen  on  suspicion  of  mutilating  a  rude  image  of  Hermes, 
and  prosecuted  the  wrongs  of  a  decayed  stump  of  sacred  olive. 
The  old  Paganism  was  ridiculed  among  the  primitive  persecutors 
of  Christianity,  and  the  zealous  patrons  of  the  Feast  of  Fools 
were  they  who  lighted  the  fires  of  the  Reformation.  Wherever 
truth  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience,  mercy  and  truth  will  meet 
together ;  to  dream  of  promoting  charity  by  indifference  to  truth, 
is  to  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace. 

To  return, — unless  we  join  issue  with  the  Socinians  of  the  day, 
and  avow  that  the  Reformation  itself  was  conducted  on  a  defec- 
tive principle,  we  must  follow  in  the  good  old  paths  in  which 
that  great  deliverance  set  our  feet.  We  have,  indeed,  a  heavy 
task  to  stand  firm  against  the  blasts  of  vain  doctrine ;  and  most 
painful  is  the  misconception  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  our 
own  brethren.  But  when  was  it  otherwise  ?  The  fallacy  with 
which  we  are  at  strife  is  of  no  new  date,  but  one  which  long  since 
had  in  some  degree  imposed  upon  the  keen  intellect  of  War- 
burton.    It  would  seem  that  even  he  was  unable  to  explain  the 
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principle  of  deference  to  the  Fathen«  which  be  found  in  the 
cords  of  the  English  Reformation :  bat  the  fact  was  not  then  per- 
haps disputed ;  or^  if  it  was,  be  saw  it  was  too  plain  fof  contro- 
versy. 

''The  Reformed,'' he  9«p,  '*  though  they  shook  off  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pope,  were  unable  to  disengage  themselyes  from  the  unbounded  autho* 
rity  of  the  Fathers ;  but  carried  that  prejudice  with  them  (as  they  did 
some  others  of  a  worse  complexion;  into  the  Reformation.  They 
seemed  neither  to  consider  antiquity  in  general  as  a  thing  relative,  nor 
Christian  antiquity  as  a  thing  positive :  either  of  which  considerations 
would  have  shown  them  that  the  Fathers  themselves  were  modem,  com- 
pared to  that  authority  on  which  the  Reformed  founded  their  Churches  ; 
and  that  the  Gospel  was  that  true  antiquity  on  which  they  should  re- 
pose their  confidence.  The  effect  of  this  error  was,  that  in  the  long 
appeal  to  truth  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  both  of  them  going  on 
a  common  principle,  that  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  was  decisive,  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  prop  up  their  credit  against  all  the  evidence  of 
common  sense  and  sacred  Scripture.*' — Introduction  to  JvUan. 

It  is  singular  how  so  acute  a  man  should  have  mistaken  the 
real  question  at  issue.  Neither  side  surely  disputed  whether  the 
Gospel  was  the  true  antiquity y  but  what  the  Gospel  itself  was. 
The  appeal  to  the  Fathers  was  not  to  their  authority,  but  to 
their  testimony  and  evidence.  ''  I  take  them/'  says  Ridley,  ''  as 
witnesses  and  expounders  of  the  doctrine,  not  as  authors.^  It 
was  not,  therefore,  left  for  Daill^,  as  Warburton  would  have  it, 
''to  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  judges  to  the  class  of  simple 
evidence ;''  for  the  Reformers  gave  them  no  such  dignity  on  the 
bench  as  he  imagines ;  no  authority,  strictly  speaking,  at  all.  But 
as  to  setting  common  sense  in  the  place  of  evidence  on  super- 
natural things,  that  is  another  matter :  "  Le  sens  commun,'*  says 
a  French  writer,  *'  est  une  lumidre  qui  6claire  un  horizon  bom6, 
et  qui  suffit  pour  conduire  celui  qui  n'6tend  pas  sa  vue  au  loin." 

it  may  be  well  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  contro- 
versy moved  by  Daill6  and  his  followers,  as  it  seems  to  have  had 
no  small  share  in  unsettling  what  we  regard  as  the  main  principle 
of  the  Reformation.*     The  work  of  Daill6  is  indeed  appealed 

*  It  ii  remarkable  what  different  notions  the  aealona  Proteitanti  of  the  day  have  of 
this  main  principle.  Dr.  W.  Wilson  has  sent  out  his  war*cry  against  ui,  in  words 
chosen,  it  roust  be  supposed,  for  their  peculiar  hiitoHcal  application ;  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Itrael :  and  if  you  see  a  futidamental  principle  of  your  Church  subverted,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  your  Zion  betrayed,  quit  you  like  men,  and  contend  for  the  truth  on 
which  Protestant  Faith  alone  can  rest :  the  a&soiuM,  tntire,  and  full  tufieUney  of  Holy 
Serivture"  Brief  Eiaroination,  p.  43.  Our  friend,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  it  will  be  seen, 
carries  out  this  main  principle,  by  attacking  the  Eighth  Article.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  think  that  the  "  Articulus  stantis  aut  ctdentis  Ecclesisi»"  is  the 
belief  that  tha  Pope  is  Antichrist*  '*This,''  he  says,  **  was  the  matn  reason  given  by 
onr  Reformers  for  their  separation  from  Rome.*' — Remarks  on  Popen/t  p*  4t.  We 
should  have  thought  it  possible  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  Scripture  without  re- 
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to  by  Warbuitod^  as  filing  a  kind  of  era  in  tbe  fortanea  of  Pro* 
testantism ;  and  however  be  may  have  ovcr«rated  its  effects^  as  be 
evidently  does,  on  such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and  Tajlor,  of 
whom  the  one  wrote  before  he  had  seen  Daill6's  book,  the  other 
only  slightingly  refers  to  it|^-^yet  it  is  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  more  particular  notice*  Tbe  book  itself 
is  probably  little  read  or  referred  to  at  present;  it  is  not  extant  in 
any  very  accessible  or  popular  forms*  but  its  author  confessedly 
led  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  detachment  who  were  to  spring  the 
mine  under  the  fortress  of  antiquity* 

There  is  an  obscurity  about  the  Treatise  **  De  I'Emploi  des 
P^res :"  and  the  object  with  which  it  was  written  is  variously 
stated  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  its  contents.  There 
are  statements  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  which  almost  con- 
cede to  the  writina;s  of  the  Fathers  all  that  a  candid  inquirer  into 
antiquity  would  demand :  but  tbe  general  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind  is,  that  his  design  was  first  to  treat  them  as  Father 
Harduin  did  the  classics,  to  overthrow  all  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nuineness of  what  r^emains  to  us ; — and,  failing  in  that,  by  show- 
ing, as  Warburton  sums  up  his  argument,  "  that  they  were  absurd 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  bad  reasoners  in  morals,  and  very  loose 
evidence  in  facts,*'  to  destroy  their  use  in  the  decision  of  any 
question  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Ecclesiastical  practice. 

Warburton,  whom  a  kindred  love  of  paradox  seems  to  have 
inspired  with  a  rare  kindness  towards  Daill6,  looks  upon  the 
extreme  to  which  these  accusations  are  ureed  as  only  a  legitimate 
art  of  controversy,  a  bending  the  crooked  stick  the  opposite 
way  in  order  to  restore  its  rectitude;  but  this  might  be  more 
easily  believed  if  the  kind  of  proofs  adopted  by  the  critic  did 
not  create  more  serious  misgivings.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ingenious  than  the  mode  in  which  times  and  dates,  forgeries 
of  heretics  and  forgeries  of  popes,  legends  of  saints  and  legi- 
timate history,  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  doctrine,  are  con- 
founded together.  Take  from  Daill6*s  treatise  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  main  question,  and  there  will  remain  scarcely  a  tithe 
of  its  bulk.  Where  he  comes  to  enumerate  the  actual  important 
errors  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his 
second  book,  it  is  remarkable  how,  at  the  outset,  as  if  con- 
scious how  little  he  had  to  justify  the  bold  note  he  had  struck,  he 

wmncing  tbe  Church's  Creeds ;  and  that  our  Reformers  wer6  more  anxioos  to  preserve 
those  creeds,  than  to  have  the  privilege  of  calliog  the  Pop«  bj  a  bad  name*  bat  this 
notion  is  obsolete. 

*  Tbe  old  English  translation  is  done  by  a  dumsj  hand,  who  searcelj  understood 
the  French ;  certainly  not  the  learned  Thomas  Smith,  whose  initials  are  appended  to 
the  preface.  The  Latin  edition  of  Mettaver,  Oeiwvai  1686,  ctfntaining  many  additions 
by  the  aothor,  is  that  wbicb  ne  bave  followed* 
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tells  *'  the  candid  reader,"  one  we  suppose  who  was  willing  to  take 
his  assertions  without  proof,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  pass  over 
these  two  chapters.* 

Another  mark  of  the  merely  destructive  object  of  Daill^'s 
work  is  well  pointed  out  by  his  learned  adversary,  Matthew 
Scrivener,  that  he  has  done  much  to  shake  the  rule  of  faith 
received  by  Christians  before  him,  without  substituting  any  defi- 
nite rule  of  his  own ;  he  may  have  enlarged  upon  the  text,  *'  Be- 
lieve not  every  spirit,"  but  gives  little  help  to  *'  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God."    His  motto  is, 

a  rule  of  acting  by  which  many  have  obtained  a  name  for  wit,  but 
one  which  does  little  service  towards  the  establishment  of  any 
truth.  Some  of  the  heads  of  his  argument  tending  this  way  are 
so  singular  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  them  to  be  more  than 
ironical,  particularly  where  he  takes  a  chapter  to  show  that  what 
we  find  in  the  Fathers  is  frequently  not  a  statement  of  their  real 
sentiments,  but  borrowed  or  pretended  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
This  is  done  chiefly  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Car- 
dinal Perron,  and  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  shortest 
mode  to  set  aside  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  plainest  evi- 
dence.t 

It  is  very  observable  however  that  Daill6  appears  to  have  seen, 
though  he  is  unwilling  to  allow,  that  the  Anglican  Reformers  had 
a  different  view  from  his  own  of  the  use  of  the  Fathers.  ^*  I  do 
not  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  some  writers  of  high  reputation  among 
Protestants,  such  as  Bucer,  Martyr,  Jewel  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  almost  all  of  later  date,  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Fathers  in 
their  controversial  writings ;  but  if  you  look  minutely  into  their 
intention  and  design,  you  will  find  that  they  employ  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  for  the  refutation  of  error,  not  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  truth — to  overturn  the  opinions  of  Romanists,  not  to 
make  good  their  own."  %  Here  is  a  subtle  distinction,  but  one 
which  has  no  existence  in  facts ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
English  Reformers  did  both.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  how  the  refutation  of  a  false  opinion  can  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  establishment  of  the  true.  And  we  should  owe  but  half 
our  obligation  to  those  willing  champions  who  resisted  the  fable 
of  Transubstantiation  with  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  Fathers, 
had  they  not  by  the  same  evidence  established  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

*  •*  Poterunt,  qoiqui  sant  aqui  lectores,  hoc  et  seqoens  caput  prstermUtere,"  &c. 
253.  ed.  Mettajer. 
t  Book  i.  c.  vi.  p.  155,  cd.  Mettajer. 
t  "  Non  oego,"  &c.  ed.  Mettajer,  p.  SlO. 
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The  argument  most  elaborately  set  forth  against  the  credit  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  patristical  writings  is,  that  the  admixture 
of  spurious  matter  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  is  forged  from  what  is  true :  an  argument 
which  crumbles  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  reference  to  facts.  He 
dwells  mnch  on  the  doubts  existing  as  to  the  authors  of  particu- 
lar treatises ;  and,  by  assigning  the  worst  motives  for  the  origin  of 
such  doubts,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Catholic  Fathers 
put  out  forged  writings  in  the  name  of  their  predecessors,  or  cor- 
rupted the  copies  they  had  received. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  assignment  of  a  treatise 
to  a  wrong  author  always  originated  in  a  felonious  intention.  An 
anonymous  document  might  be  circulated,  especially  in  times  of 
persecution,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  afterwards  be  supplied 
by  conjecture ;  or  a  treatise  might  bear  in  its  title  some  great 
name,  when  it  was  only  intended  as  a  faithful  summary  of  his 
sentiments.  For  instance,  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  No 
more  blame  attaches  to  the  compiler  of  that  Creed  than  to  Cor- 
nelius Jansen  for  entitling  his  work  "  Augustinus."  *  Nor  does 
the  ascription  of  a  wrong  name  destroy  the  whole  value  of  a  trea- 
tise. Euripides  may  not  be  the  author  of  the  **  Rhesus,'*  Cicero 
of  the  four  books  addressed  to  Herennius,  or  Tacitus  of  the  "  Dia* 
logus  de  Oratoribus ;"  yet  who  doubts  that  these  are  productions 
of  the  several  ages  of  Euripides,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  and  in 
style  and  matter  not  altogether  unworthy  of  their  names.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  '^  Liber  de 
Trinitate "  be  TertuUian's  or  Novatian's ;  it  is  beyond  doubt  a 
genuine  work  of  TertuUian's  age,  and  a  faithful  record  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  his  time.  Neither  has  it  been  found  that  the 
assignment  of  doubtful  treatises  to  particular  authors  of  anti- 
quity has  impaired  the  credit  of  their  genuine  remains*  On  the 
contrary,  the  critical  separation  of  what  is  doubtful  or  spurious 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  our  value  for  those  writings 
which  abide  the  test ;  we  gain  by  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
we  gain  an  author's  best  text  out  of  the  greatest  variety  of  perverted 

*  The  compiler  of  the  "  Book  of  tlie  Fathers/'  like  maoy  others,  talks  loosely  on  the 
subject  of  this  Creed.  Whether  it  was  written  hy  Vigilius,  or  bj  Hilary  of  Aries,  as 
Waterland  seems  to  have  proved,  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  has 
no  *'  sparions"  mark  upon  it.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  compiler  of  this  volume, 
though  his  title  is  somewhat  ambitious ;  his  design  is  good,  and  it  may  be  well  to  exhi- 
bit extracts  of  primitive  doctrine  even  through  the  medium  of  a  French  translation 
done  into  English : 

"  Ut  caput  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere  signisi 
Ponitur  hie  imos  ante  tabella  pedes." 

But  in  ft  work  that  "disclaims' the  character  of  theologicat  discoiaioD/'  it  might  have 
been  well  to  abstain  from  a  question  so  litUe  understood, 
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readings.  But  in  fact  it  has  happened  with  the  most  question- 
able works  of  the  ancient  church,  as  with  the  most  debateable 
remnants  of  classical  literature, — ^those  which  are  most  doubtful 
are  the  least  valuable,  and,  as  conscious  of  their  want  of  worth, 
they  lay  claim  to  obscure  names.  And  as  it  matters  little  to  the 
credit  of  pure  antiquity  who  was  the  author  of  the  Orphic 
poems,  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  or  Manilius ;  so  it  is  nothing  to 
the  good  fame  of  Augustin^  Basil,  or  Chrysostom,  to  know  who 
was  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  or  when  he  wrote  his  mystical  rhap- 
sodies. 

The  only  proof  which  could  make  us  scruple  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  primitive  Fathers  would  be,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  themselves  abettors  of  such  frauds  as  they 
have  charged  upon  the  heretics  of  their  time ;  that  they  met  the 
forgeries  of  Valentine  and  Marcion,  of  the  Arians  and  Pelagians, 
with  counter  forgeries  of  their  own.  But  then  this  would  prove 
too  much.  If  we  can  believe  that  such  arts  were  employed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  warrant  we  can  have  not  only  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  copies  of  any  Father  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which  were  entrusted  to  tlieir  keeping.  Daill6  attempts  to  esta- 
blish such  corruption  against  the  Fathers  by  a  passage  in 
Jerome,  where  he  describes  his  own  method  of  translating  from 
Origen,*  practised  also  by  Hilary  and  Eusebius  Vercellensis, 
taking  or  leaving  as  they  pleased,  and  altering  what  they  thought 
erroneous.  But  the  passage  proves  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  it  is  adduced  to  prove.  The  works  alluded  to  were,  pro^ 
fessedlfff  not  simple  translations;  the  plan  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  avowed ;  the  original  was  left  undisturbed ;  and  the 
words  of  Jerome  prove  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  he 
W98  anxious  to  guard  against  such  a  misinterpretation. 

The  learned  Mosheim  has  a  severe  remark  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  he  offers  without  any  proof,  as  if  the  fact 
were  notorious;  it  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury : 

**  The  interests  of  virtue  and  true  religion  suffered  most  grievously  by 
a  monstrous  error  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  century, .  . .  that  it 
was  an  act  of  virtve  to  decdtc  and  lie,  when  by  thai  means  the  interests  of 
the  Church  might  be  promoted.  This  erroneous  maxim  was  now  of 
long  standing  5  it  had  been  adopted  for  some  ages  past,  and  had  pro- 
duced an  incredible  number  of  pious  frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detri- 
ment of  that  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  employed.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  greatest  men,  and  most  eminent  saints  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection  of  this  corrupt  prin- 
ciple, as  will  appear  evidently  to  such  as  look  with  an  attentive  eye  into 

*  Epist.  Ixii.  ad  Theoph.  Aleiandr.  Daill^.  p.  66.  ed.  Mettajer. 
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their  writings  and  actions.  We  would  willingly  except  from  this 
charge  Ambrose  and  Hilary^  Augustin,  Gregory  Nazianien  and  Jerome; 
but  tratb^  which  is  more  respectable  than  these  venerable  Fathers, 
obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the  general  accusation." — Maclaine*s  TransL 
vol.  i.  p.  310. 

The  solemnity  of  this  charge  should  have  been  supported  by 
something  more  than  the  vague  generality  of  its  terms.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  it  is  borrowed  from  Barbeyrac^  who 
had  attempted  something  more  specific  on  this  subject.  The 
monstrous  error  was  of  long  standing  too.  Did  it  originate  with 
the  sincere  Polycarp  or  the  honest  Ignatius  ?  Against  several  of 
the  names  one  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  accusation 
can  be  made,  as  Hilary,  and  Nazianzen,  unless  he  be  accused  for 
a  love  he  had  to  that  shadow  of  a  lie,  called  poesy.  Chrysostonv 
is  left  out  by  accident  or  design  ;  yet,  whoever  has  read  the  trea- 
tise *'  De  Sacerdotio/'  might  suspect  he  was  a  little  playfully  ad- 
dicted to  deceiving  a  friend  for  his  good.  But  Augustin's  doc- 
trine on  the  sin  of  lying  is  surely  of  that  gravity  and  strictness 
that  it  is  hard  to  fix  such  a  reproach  on  him.* 

When  Daill^  comes  to  speak  of  the  actual  errors  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  if  we  set  aside  those  which  stand  on  various  readings,  and 
mistaken  numerals,  and  estimate  their  wrong  notions  of  geogra- 
phy and  natural  history,  common  to  all  the  ancient  writers,  at  no 
more  than  they  are  worth,  we  shall  find  little  to  persuade  us  to 
renounce  their  aid  in  building  up  that  good  doctrine,  which  had 
grown  with  the  growth  and  become  linked  with  the  very  being  of 
their  souls,  f  A  little  patience  in  examining  the  passages 
quoted  will  often  show  us  the  weakness  of  the  assailant.  For 
instance,  among  many  errors  imputed  to  Justin,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  I  pray  you  tell  me  out  of  what  part  of  God's  word  he  learnt  this 
doctrine, '  that  all  those  who  lived  according  to  the  mle  of  reason  were 
Christians,  notwithstanding  that  they  might  have  been  accounted 
Atheists ;  such  as  were,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  the 
like ;  and  among  the  barbarians,  Abraham,  and  Azarias,'  &c.  repeating 
the  same  within  a  few  lines  afterwards  :  '  All  those  who  lived,  or  do  now 
live  according  to  the  rule  ofreason^  are  Christians,  and  free  from  all  fear 
and  distraction.'" — Engl.  TransL  ii.  64.  Latin,  256. 

We  know  not  whether  such  criticism  as  this  has  led  many  zea- 

*  "Nulla  omnino  causa  inTeniri  posse  credatur,  cur  in  rebus  talibns  mentiendQin  sii; 
qoando  n»e  ideo  i»  #a  doctriita  iMntimdum  est,  ut  ad  tarn  ipiam  quiiquMfiieiliut  perdu- 
catur,  Fracta  enim  vel  leviter  diminuta  auctoritate  veritatis,  omoia  dnbia  zemanebDnt ; 

2 use  nisi  vera  credantur,  teneri  certa  non  possnnt."    Augustin.  de  Mendacio,  $  17. 
Liid  again,  "  Contra  omnes  oroniam  opiniones  omni  modo  tenendum,  in  doctrina  reli- 
gionis  nullo  modo  roentiendum. "     Ad  Consentium,  §  95. 

\  Al  yai  iamu^arr  ft«dq0-fic  wmHw^ai  iff  ■\'Vj(}itwntu  aM.   Irensus. 
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lous  persons  in  later  times  to  suppose  Justin  more  a  disciple  of 
Plato  than  of  Christ;  or  whether  it  is  an  opinion  that  fire  will 
not  burn  out  of  them,  that  Justin  wore  a  string  of  beads,  oh  one  of 
which  he  made  the  prayer  *'  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis  :'*  but 
in  the  mean  time  we  will  venture  to  translate  the  passage  in 
full. 

*'  Lest  any  should  accuse  us,  as  if  we  taught  that  all  men  who  lived 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  were  unaccountable  for  their  actions  (as 
being  without  any  divine  guidance)  ;  we  are  instructed  that  Christ  is 
the  first-bom  of  God,  being  the  Word,  of  whom  all  the  race  of  men 
partook  :  and  those  who  lived  according  to  the  light  given  to  them  by  the 
tVord,  were  Christians,  though  they  were  reputed  godless,  (as  the  per* 
secuted  Christians  of  Justin's  time ;)  as  was  the  case  with  Socrates  and 
^eraclitus  among  the  Greeks,  and  others  who  were  like  to  them  ; 
and  among  Barbarians,  Abraham,  and  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misael,  and 
Elias."*— ApoL  I.  Ixi.  pp.  97,  98,  ed.  Ashton. 

It  is  plain  that  the  true  meaning  of  Justin  is  here  suppressed^ 
by  the  omission  of  the  clause  which  we  have  supplied :  his  object 
is  to  answer  a  particular  objection,  coming  probably  from  per- 
sons who  supposed  him  to  deny  that  God  had  made  any  commu- 
nication of  himself  to  roan  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  He 
answers  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  text  of  St.  John,  not  that  the 
old  Gentiles  **  could  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  they  pro- 
fessed/' but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  strove  with  man  from  the 
Fall,  that  "  in  the  Word  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  And  in  proportion  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  light 
afforded  them,  they  were  partakers  of  Christ,  who  gave  them  all 
those  truths  of  natural  religion  or  moral  philosophy  which  they 
knew.t  In  this  sense,  and  no  further,  does  he  call  them  Chris- 
tians. Ify  however,  the  name  seems  scarcely  allowable,  let  him 
explain  himself  by  another  passage : — 

**  Whatever  at  any  time  the  old  philosophers  or  legislators  said  well 
or  truly  discovered,  they  worked  out  according  to  the  share  of  invention 
or  contemplation  given  them  by  the  Word :  but  since  they  knew  not  all 
the  things  of  the  Word,  which  is  Christ,  they  also  often  contradicted 
themselves.":!; — Apol.  II.  x.  p.  182. 

The  object  of  the  Apologies  of  Justin  being  *^  to  render  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  Gen- 
tiles,'*§  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  allow  such  portions  of  truth 
as  he  found  among  them  a  prominent  place  in  bis  discourse ;  to 

*  T«y  Xfirrdy  irpMrfrMMv  rev  Oiov  ttfat,  Kvyof  hra,  ou  irSv  yivof  MfAfrtn  fATtioyw' 
nti  el  (MVrik  Avyoo  fii^amt  Xpimovo)  fl^i,  nav  iBtM  Iwyui^^'ctir.  .... 

t  Rom.  i.  19.     See  Mr.  Evans's  Biogr.  p.  159. 

X  'Oa-a  KttXSc  Ui  k^ky^atro  mU  tZpot, ....  uark  Aiyw  fjU^of  iv^iftet^  xeu  ButfU^i  icri 
ittun^hra  twraic  ».  t.  X. 

j  Bishop  of  Lliiooln's  Jastin,  p.  47. 
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adopt  their  philosophical  language,  in  speaking  to  philosophers, 
as  St.  Paul  borrowed  the  verses  of  their  poets ;  but  he  shows 
them  how  the  truths  which  they  had  discovered  veiled  other 
deeper  truths,  and  that  their  language  was  capable  of  a  second 
and  more  spiritual  meaning.  This  was  not  to  philosophise 
Christianity,  but  to  Christianize  philosophy :  he  who  condemns 
such  a  course  of  argument,  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the 
springs  by  which  human  nature  is  directed ;  he  who  suspects  the 
single-hearted  martyr  of  compromising  the  truth  which  he  had 
learned,  sees  no  further  than  the  husk  of  his  discourse : — 

'*  What  seem'd  an  idol  hymn,  now  breathes  of  Thee, 
Tun'd  by  Faith's  ear  to  some  celestial  melody." 

Of  the  same  false  doctrine  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  accused, 
for  teaching  that  "  the  Gentiles,  before  Christ,  were  justified  by 
philosophy,  which  was  then,"  as  he  says,  ''  necessary  for  them  to 
teach  them  righteousness,  but  is  now  only  useful  for  piety ;"  that 
philosophy  was  to  them  what  the  Law  was  to  the  Hebrews — a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ  ;**  that ''  the  Greeks  were 
justified  by  it  alone;"  and  that  **  it  was  given  them  as  their  cove- 
nant, and  foundation  for  the  philosophy  which  is  in  Christ."* 

The  whole  gravamen  of  this  charge  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Dailie's  Genevan  education.  Taking  the  word  Sixaj^co,  and 
its  cognates,  to  mean  nothing  but  forensic  justification,  he  im- 
putes to  Clement  what  Clement  never  dreamt  of ;  it  being  self- 
evident,  from  the  passages  adduced,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a 
moral  effect  produced  in  the  inner  man;  that  such  moral  phi- 
losophy as  Socrates  taught  was  their  best  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, and  was  a  stock  upon  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  could 
be  more  easily  engrafted.  That  those  who  lived  according  to 
the  rules  of  right  reason  were  not  so  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  outrageous  offenders  against  those  rules;  and  that  in 
this  sense  philosophy  was  to  them  what  the  Law  was  to  the  He- 
brews, it  is  surely  no  corrupt  philosophy  to  affirm. 

Irenaeus,  as  well  as  Clement,  is  charged  with  holding,  as  the 
Church  of  England  also  holds,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  soul ;  and  the  latter  for  that  interpretation  of ''  Christ's 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  which  Horsley  thought  it  not 
heretical  to  receive.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  pious  opinion 
rather  than  an  article  of  faith ;  but  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
belief,  which  many  pious  non-jurors  appear  to  have  entertained, 
that  in  the  intermediate  state  the  soul  may  be  capable  of  receiv- 

*  The  passages  in  the  original  are  chiefly,  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  99.    '^Hv  fay  ovr,  tt^  Tnc 
Tsu  Kti^Mv  va^naiaf,  ilc  iuuuto^nt'EM^itan  AtaynuU  ^Xm'o^.  And  p.  117 1  tutB*  f«rr^ 
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ing  illumination,  and  having  such  knowledge  imparted  to  it^^  as 
may  rectify  involuntary  errors,  and  prepare  it  for  a  fuller  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature. 

Daill6,  holding  with  bis  friend  David  Blondel^  had  excluded 
from  his  consideration  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  But  forgetting  his  resolution, 
when  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  striking  a  blow^ 
he  calls  attention,  as  if  to  the  words  of  Ignatius,  to  an  epistle 
confessedly  of  much  later  date : — 

"  The  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  to  call  off  our  faith  and  affections  from 
such  things  as  they  consider  false  or  inexpedient,  speak  of  them  as 
altogether  horrible  and  destructive :  '  If  any  one,'  says  Ignatius,  '  fasts 
on  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sabbath-day,  one  only  excepted,'  (meaning  Easter 
eve,)  '  he  crucifies  Christ  afresh.'  Who  does  not  shudder  at  such  tragi- 
cal expressions  ?  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  question  concerned 
the  very  foundation  of  Christianity  ?  And  yet  it  is  about  an  observance 
of  positive  law,  received,  as  is  generally  supposed,  only  in  one  part  of 
the  Church,  so  far  from  being  reckoned  necessary,  that  it  was  scarcely 
included  in  the  first  class  of  things  probable ;  and  which  now,  among 
the  members  of  the  Western  Church,  is  altogether  become  obso- 
lete.'** 

It  is  singular  that  bo  sceptical  an  inquirer  should  have 
quoted  this  as  a  sentence  of  Ignatius,  when,  of  the  practices 
condemned,  the  Saturday  Fast  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Marcion  half  a  century  after  the  martyr's  death,t  and  the  Sunday 
Fast  with  the  Manichasans  in  the  following  century.j:  But  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  that  epistle,  the  intention  of  these  heretical 
fastSi  properly  understood,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  surprise 
at  the  vehemence  of  his  language.^ 

Such  are  a  few  specimens,  taken  casually,  from  the  criticisms 
of  this  once  celebrated  work.  The  efifect  of  it  upon  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  continent  was  doubtless  unfavourable.  Calvin 
had  treated  the  Fathers  with  little  courtesy,  and  Luther  bad 
denied  the  possibility  of  eliciting  from  them  a  consistent  scheme 
of  scriptural  interpretation*  But  it  was  left  for  Daill6  to  give 
form  and  substance  to  those  disparaging  views  of  the  early 
Church,  which,  where  the  bond  of  Episcopacy  was  lost,  all  were 
too  ready  to  entertain.  From  that  time  we  find  little  satisfaction 
in  the  notices  of  the  age  of  the  Fathers  by  the  most  respectable 
of  foreign  Protestants,  such  as  Beausobre,  Basnage,  and  La 

*  B.  1.  c.  viil.  p.  117.  ed.  Mettajer.  We  omit  for  tbe  present  all  reference  to 
Daill^'s  nibtequent  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Ignatius,  which  drew  upon  him  tbe 
unanswerable  animadversions  of  Bishop  Pearsou. 

t  Epiplian.  Her.  xlii.  c.  2.    See  Professor  Keble's  note  on  Hooker,  toI.  ii.  p.  533. 

I  Aagostin.  ad  Casnlan.  Epist.  xxxti. 

§  See  Hooker^  v.  Uxii.  10 ',  Beveridge,  Cod*  Can.  lib*  ii.  vii.  6,  7. 
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Croze :  with  the  mass  they  fell  into  neglect ;  the  learned  some- 
times referred  to  them  as  stores  of  curious  research,  but  none 
took  them  for  guides  in  the  science  of  a  Christian  life.  The 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  however  different  in  other  points, 
agreed  in  this,  that  their  controversy  tended  still  further  to  ex- 
clude the  view  of  primitive  doctrine. 

In  England  the  depreciation  was  less  rapid.  The  Liturgy 
still  breathed  its  silent  influence;  and  the  pens  of  Hammond 
and  Pearson,  and  afterwards  of  Bull  and  Waterland,  still  shamed 
an  indolent  generation,  and  rebuked  the  rising  scepticism  of  their 
time.  And  no  doubt  the  shock  which  the  English  Church  had 
received  kept  alive  the  flame  of  her  first  love»  and  made  her  wary 
of  rash  speculations  and  untried  systems.  It  was  not  till  half  a 
century  had  past,  that  Whitby,  probably  now  tinctured  with  the 
Arianism  of  his  declining  years,  put  forth  his  "  Dissertatio  de 
Scripturarum  Interpretatione  secundum  Patres.''  In  this  trea- 
tiae  seems  to  be  contained  the  first  formal  assertion  by  an  English 
divine,  that  to  take  the  primitive  writers  as  witnesses  of  Catholic 
truth  was  against  the  sense  of  our  Sixth  Article.  But  the  object 
with  which  this  assertion  was  made  is  evident  from  the  title  of 
the  third  division  of  his  book,  ''  Non  posse  controversias  de  S. 
Trinitate  motas,  ex  Patribus,  Conciliis,  aut  Traditione  veri  Ca- 
tbolica  definiri.^  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Whiston 
started  his  absurd  fancy,  that  Athanasius  had  mutilated  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  by  removing  such  passages  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Barbeyrac,  whose  bias  was  sufficiently  strong,  speaks  of  thia 
treatise  of  Whitby's  in  high  terms  of  eulogy :  "  Ceux  qui  ne  cort- 
noissent  pas  encore  les  Pires,  trouveront  dans  ce  livre  un  si  grand 
nombre  de  fausses  explications,  et  d'erreurs  de  toutes  les  sortes ; 
qu'ils  en  seront  6tonnez,  et  qu'ils  ne  pourront  comprendre  comment 
on  ose  tant  respecter  et  admirer  de  tels  6crivains.''*  More  im- 
partial judges  nave  seen  its  shallowness ;  and  lament  it  as  one  of 
those  acts  by  which  its  author  impaired  the  credit  of  his  earlier 
writings.  It  seems  never  to  have  attracted  much  notice  in  thb 
country.  But  the  general  increase  of  Arminianism  first,t  and 
afterwards  the  degenerate  tone  of  morals,  had  made  the  old  learning 
almost  disappear;  and  when  the  base  stuff  of  Middleton  and  Jortin 
came  forth,  it  may  seem  that  the  destroyer's  task  was  almost  done. 

The  work  of  Barbeyrac  himself,  **  De  la  Morale  des  Pires," 

*  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  vii.  o. 

t  What  kkid  of  theology  coald  be  expected  in  England,  when  students  wrefe  directed 
to  learn  tbe  sj^stem  of  tbeir  Church  between  Turretin  and  Limborcb,  or  to  oppose  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  such  a  zeUgion  of  negatives  as  wajr  be  fiMnd  in  Tiiiotson's 
**  Rule  of  Faith?"    See  Bennet's  Directions,  &c. 
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has  been  noticed  by  Warburton  and  others  with  somewhat  more 
respect  than  it  deserves.  It  is  indeed  no  better  than  what  Water- 
land  calls  it,  **  a  Satire  upon  the  Fathers/'  often  in  a  style  of 
open-mouthed  invective,  not  without  proofs  of  a  corrupt  mind 
and  impure  imagination.  The  morality  of  the  Fathers  has  little 
to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  the  morality  of  such  as  Barbeyrac. 
With  the  reckless  self-sufficiency  peculiar  to  persons  of  this  class^ 
he  regards  neither  times  nor  circumstances ;  but  judges  of  the 
doctrine  of  Justin  or  Tertullian,  as  if  they  had  been  living  in  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  sitting  in  the  easy  chair  of  a 
Groningen  Professor.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
accuses  Tertullian  of  denying  to  Christians  the  right  of  self- 
defence  against  an  unjust  aggressor : — 

'*  £st-il  possible,  que,  dans  un  Traite  entier  fait  expres  sur  ce  sujet, 
et  qui  paroft  un  des  plus  travaillez  de  ce  Pere,  (the  treatise  '  De  Pa- 
tientid/)  il  n'eiit  pas  dit  un  seul  mot,  poor  pr6veoir  les  impressions  que 
Tidee  qu'il  donne  de  la  Patience  Cbretienne  devoit  faire  d'abord  sur 
Fesprit  de  ses  lecteurs?  Quoiqu'il  ne  faille  pas  attendre  des  anciens 
Docteurs  de  TEglise,  et  sur  tout  de  celui-ci,  toute  Texactitude  d'ua 
Moraliste,  .  .  .  •  je  n*ai  garde  de  croire  Tertullien  si  stupide,  ou  si 
emporti  par  son  feu  Africain,  qu'il  n*ait  pas  vd  que  la  Patience,  qu'il 

exige  d*un  Chretien,  est  absolument  sans  homes '  Celui,'  dit-il, 

'  qui  n*a  pas  le  courage  de  souffrir  qu*on  lui  fasse  perdre  quelque  chose 
ou  par  un  larcin,  ou  par  un  enlevement  de  vive  force,  ....  pourra-t-il 
aisement  ou  de  bon  coeur,  se  voler  lui-m^me,  pour  faire  rauu)6ne  ?*** 

To  say  nothing  of  the  positive  conclusion  here  drawn  from  ne- 
gative premises, — for  it  is  only  from  his  silence  that  h^  argues 
Tertullian  to  have  thought  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  unlaw- 
ful,— did  the  critic  never  hear  that  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
all  such  appeal  was  precluded  ?  That  the  treatise  "  De  Patientii" 
was  written  at  a  time  of  persecution,  the  words  which  follow  in 
the  next  chapter  might  have  shown  him:  ^'Ipsam  animam,  ipsum- 
que  corpus,  in  seculo  isto  expositum  omnibus  ad  injuriam  geri- 
mus;  ejusque  injurise  patientiam  subimus:  minorum  delibera- 
tione  Isedemur?  Absit  a  servo  Dei  tale  inquinamentum,  ut 
patientia,  majoribus  tentationibus  prseparata,  in  frivolis  excidat."t 
The  ancient  moralist  knew,  better  than  his  modern  censor,  that 
human  nature  will  rebel  under  petty  wrongs,  when  it  does  not 
shrink  from  open  violence.  No  doubt  it  was  at  such  times 
often  necessary  to  exhort  those,  whose  constancy  was  prepared 
for  fiercer  trials,  '*  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.'' 
But  if  Tertullian*s  African  blood  had  carried  him  so  far  as  to 
hold  the  absurd  notion  Barbeyrac  imputes  to  him, — that  it  was 

*  Morale  des  Peres,  vi.  33,  S4 ',  Tertullian,  De  Patientift,  vii. 
t  De  Patioitilt,  niu 
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unlawful  to  use  any  kind  of  self-defence,  be  would  never  have 
written  bis  Apology. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  acquit  this  critic  of  the  primitive 
morals  of  more  deliberate  misrepresentation,  where  he  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  usury ;  especially  as 
his  studies  in  ancient  law  must  have  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  things,  the  licensed  prey  of  man  on  man,  under 
the  Roman  empire.  '^  C'est  une  des  choses,"  however,  says  he, 
**  qui  montre  le  plus  palpablement  la  crasse  ignorance  des  P^res 
de  TEglise,  et  de  leurs  apologisfes,  en  fait  de  droit  naturel  et  de 
morale.*"  His  main  proof  is  founded  on  a  passage  from  Lac- 
tan  ti  us,  in  which,  he  says,  "  il  condamne  absolument  le  pr6t  4 
usure,  et  le  regarde  comme  une  esp6ce  de  larcin," 

The  passage  is  in  Div.  Institut.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xviii.  "  Pecuniam 
si  quam  crediderit,"  says  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  practice  of 
a  Christian  in  his  time,  *'  non  accipiet  usuram  ;  ut  et  beneficium 
sit  incolume,  quod  succurrit  necessitati,  et  abstineat  se  prorsus 
alieno.  In  hoc  enim  genere  oii^cii  debet  suo  esse  contentus, 
quern  oporteat  ali^s  ne  proprio  quidem  parcere,  ut  bonum  faciat; 
plus  auteni  accipere  quam  dederit,  injustum  est;  quod  qui  facit, 
ifisidiator  est  quodammodo,  et  ex  alterius  necessitate  pnedatur." 
Here  it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  philosopher  had  in  view  a  case 
of  Christian  duty,  a  loan  furnished  to  supply  a  brother's  need  ; 
it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  lending  a  sum  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  a  pro6table  investment.  The  spirit  of  Christian  bro- 
therhood forbids  to  take  advantage  of  a  brother  in  distress, 


'*  for  when  did  friendsliip  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  from  a  friend. 


fi 


To  take  interest  in  such  a  case,  he  says,  would  be  little  better 
than  robbery.  If  this  view  of  it  appears  harsh,  let  us  remember 
the  stern  virtue  of  Pagan  Rome.  '*  Majores  enim  nostri,''  says 
old  Cato, ''  sic  habuerunt,  et  ita  in  legibus  posuerunt,  furem  du- 
pli  condemnariyfaneratorem  quadmpli:  pejorem  civem  existima- 
runt  foeneratorem,  quam  furem."t 

Far  different  from  this  rude  simplicity  was  the  state  of  bor- 
rower and  lender  under  the  decline  of  Rome;  when  no  salutary 
law  checked  the  oppression  of  avarice,  and  the  despair  of  suffer- 
ing multitudes  sometimes  shook  the  state  to  its  centre.jl  The 
Roman  custom  of  debtor  and  creditor  was,  indeed,  marked 
by  a  savage  ferocity,  which  no  heart  impressed  with  Christian 
feelings  could  behold  without  horror.  When  Basil  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  children  of  a  thriftless  parent  sold  in  the  market 

•  Morale  des  Pens,  ix.  6.  f  Cato  De  Be  Rostica,  ixiit. 

t  Tadtas,  Amial.  vi.  16, 17. 
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for  their  father's  debt^  what  wonder  that  he  should  compare  the 
lender,  exacting  his  monthly  interest,  to  the  demon  of  lunar  mad- 
ness, vexing  his  victim  at  the  changes  of  the  moon.* 

Still  it  is  not  clear  that  in  their  condemnation  of  usurious  prac- 
tices, the  Fathers  meant  to  condemn  all  beneficial  employment 
of  a  Christian's  private  wealth.  What  the  law  of  Justice  demands 
is  surely  not,  as  Barbeyrac  would  have  it,  that  every  man  should 
be  free  ''  d'accorder  son  propre  bien  ^  telles  conditions  que  bon 
lui  semble:"  but  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  lending  it  out 
for  as  much  and  not  more  than  it  is  worth.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  usury  laws,  not  yet  abolished,  and  hitherto  found  necessary  in 
all  well-governed  states,  to  protect  the  lender  while  he  does  not 
bargain  for  a  usurious  rate  of  interest,  beyond  the  average  increase 
of  his  capital  otherwise  employed.  As  far  as  the  Fathers  speak 
specifically  on  the  subject,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other  view 
of  usury.  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  prohibits  the  clergy 
from  lending  on  interest  ;f  hut  the  interest  specified  is  the  cen-' 
tesima,  and  the  fifty  per  cent.  (ij/xioXio^  r^xo^)  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce, condemned  also  in  a  strong  passage  by  Jerome,;];  and  after- 
wards reduced  by  a  law  of  Justinian  to  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  centesima  to  the  whole.  Where  the  laws  allowed  even  so 
high  a  rate  as  this,  it  cannot  but  appear  that  the  Church  did 
right  to  exert  her  vigilance  to  keep  her  children  within  the  licence 
of  the  statute ;  and  this  end  it  was  well  to  secure,  if  it  could  be 
done  by  no  other  means,  by  forbidding  them  to  lend  on  interest 
at  all. 

It  cannot  but  strike  a  reader  of  this  satirical  censor,  that  almost 
all  his  objections  are  against  the  excess  of  moral  extravagances  in 
the  Fathers,  not  for  the  defect  of  right  principles.  His  narrow 
line  and  rule  applied  to  their  pages  of  glowing  eloquence  remind 
one  forcibly  of  Madame  de  Stael's  twofold  division  of  humanity, 
*'  ceux  qui  sentent  Tenthousiasme,  et  ceux  qui  le  meprisent.'* 
Where  he  is  most  candid,  he  judges  of  them  as  the  stage-critic, 
who  measured  Garrick's  tragic  pauses  by  looking  only  at  his  stop- 
watch. 

The  treatise  of  Barbeyrac,  moreover,  abounds  with  dishonest 
quotations.     It  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  following : — 

^<  Justin  parle  de  ceux  d'entre  les  Chretiens  qui  se  denonfoient^  et  s'al^ 
ioient  eux'tttimes  offrir  au  martyre:  mais  bien  loin  de  donuer  aucuu 
indice  qa*il  desapprouve  ce  zele  ontr^,  on  peut  inferer  qu*il  rapprouve  de 
ce  qu*il  dit  dans  un  de  ces  passages.  II  se  propose  cette  objection  :  '  On 
nous  dira  peut-^tre  ;  Puisque  vous  voulez  tant  mourir,  pour  aller  ^  Dieu, 
tuez-vous  tous  vous-m^mes,  et  ne  donnez  plus  d'occapation  k  nos  tribu- 

*  BmU.  HoniL  in  Ps.  xiv.  (zt.)  f  Coocil.  Nic*  C«u.  xvii. 

%  Comment*  in  £se]uel,  vi.  17. 
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naux/  Que  r6pond  Jusiin  h  un  tel  ruBoanement  ?  11  ne  nie  point  le 
fkit,  Di  ne  blAme  I'actioD ;  il  te  c€>ntente  de  nier  la  consequence.  *  La 
niison,'  dit-il^  '  pourquoi  nous  ne  donnons  pas  la  mort  k  noui*ni^met| 
c'est  que  nous  avons  appris  que  Dieu  n'a  pas  cr^6  le  monde  en  vain,  mais 
pour  Tamour  du  genre  humain,  &c."  •  .  .  On  peut  inferer  de  la^ 
que  Justin  ne  regardoit  pas  un  Chretien  comme  veritablement  cause  de 
sa  mort,  lorsque^  par  un  desir  mal  regU  du  martyre,  il  s*y  va  offrxr  de 
hd-'mime"* 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  whole  of  thia  charge  is  founded  on 
the  suppression  of  a  little  clause  in  the  first  sentence  referred  to, 
'*  That  no  man  may  say/'  says  Justin,  *'  Kill  yourselves  and  go  to 
God^  and  do  not  give  us  the  trouble,  I  will  state  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  this,  and  also  tohy,  when  questioned  at  your  tribunals, 
wej'earlesshf  confess  that  we  are  Christ%ans.^*\  He  has  just  been 
speaking  of  the  case  of  Lucius^  a  Roman  martyr,  who  had  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  prefect,  not  to  denounce  himself,  but  to 
intercede  for  a  Christian  friend  ;  but,  being  himself  questioned  by 
the  prefect,  had  confessed  that  he  also  was  a  Christian,  and  shared 
the  death  appointed  for  his  friend.  This  is  all  that  Justin  defends: 
he  says  nothmg  in  approval  of  a  voluntary  self-accusation ;  but 
he  did  not  hold  that  the  denial  of  their  Christian  profession, 
when  they  were  **  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,**  was  one  of 
those  ^'menteries  innocentes/'  which  his  censor  believes  the 
Fathers  to  have  generally  approved.]:  His  criticisms  are  equally 
candid,  where  he  calls  Cyprian  to  account  for  the  same  ill-regU" 
lated  desire  of  martyrdom,^ 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  flippant  Remarks  of  Jortin,  the 
controversy  on  the  Fathers  had  been  lulled  in  a  deep  repose. 
The  few  gentle  spirits,  who  loved  the  primitive  ways  and  order, 
and  the  forms  of  primitive  consent,  pursued  their  course  undis- 
turbed by  the  strife  of  tongues ;  but  among  all  the  currents  of 
popular  doctrine,  there  was  none  which  turned  the  public  attention 
to  the  forgotten  article  of  Faith,  ''  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.*'  The  time  has  now  come,  we  confidently 
trust,  when  we  may  look  for  the  revival  of  better  principles  and 
deeper  knowledge.  The  venerable  men,  who  have  seen  what 
"  the  glory  of  the  first  house  **  was,  have  lived  to  see  a  love  for  the 
old  theology  revive.  The  *'  Library  of  the  Fathers  **  is  in  the 
hands  of  editors,  whose  names  are  a  warrant  for  a  judicious  and 
faithful  restoration  of  the  stores  of  antiquity.     "  The  luicknied 

*  Morale  des  Peren,  ii.  8. 

WfayfAatu  fU)  wafkj(%'rt,  ifS, !»'  tiv  tdtUf  To&rt  w  WfarrofAW,  [mU  h*  h  i{rm{^iyM  a^»9 
ifjuaiwywfAm,^  Apol.  II.  it.  p»  167,  cd.  Asbton.    Barbeyrac  appends  the  passage  to 
bis  text,  with  the  omission  of  the  ciaose  between  brackets. 
X  Morale  des  Peres,  xit.  7.  $  Ibid.  TiiL  40,  tto. 
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rule  of  Vincentius/'  as  Dr.  Hampden  calls  it,  is  again  heard  of 
in  the  Oxford  schools ;  and  long  may  it  animate  the  scene  where 
Ridley  first  called  it  to  his  aid  ! 

Of  regular  assailants  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  we  now  hear  of 
none,  or  none  of  any  name  and  reputation.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
Mr.  William  Osburn,  of  Leeds,  we  believe,  who  has  put  forth  a 
full  volume  on  the  '*  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Apostolical  and 
Early  Fathers ;"  and,  indeed,  he  has  picked  so  many  holes  in 
their  tattered  garments,  that  how  they  will  ever  be  mended  to 
his  satisfaction  cannot  be  imagined.  He  is  an  opponent  too,  of 
whom  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  no  novice  in  the  science  of  dispute. 

*'  Well  hath  he  learnt  the  grammar,  and  the  logic 
And  rhetoric  of  debate ;  his  method  all 
Drawn  out  in  tables  and  in  scales,  shall  make  you 
Able  to  quarrel  at  a  straw's  breadth  by  moonlight." 

No  Pharisee  could  be  more  angry  at  a  false  measure  in  his 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  than  Mr.  Osburn  with  the 
Fathers  for  not  adapting  their  words  and  phrases  to  the  capacity 
of  his  peculiar  sensorium.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  this  would 
have  been  a  difficult  task.  St.  Hermas  has  said,  in  Wake's 
translation,  p.  393,  '*  God  is  not  as  men,  mindful  of  the  injuries 
he  has  received  ;  but  he  forgets  injuries,  and  has  compassion  upon 
his  creature:"*  a  passage  of  which  Mr.  Osburn  observes,  ''it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  display  more  consummate  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  but  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Christianity."  '^  We  deny,"  says  he,  "  that  the  sinner  has  any 
ground  of  hope  in  the  badness  of'  the  Divine  memory :  God  does 
not,  csLunot,  forget  any  thing."t  Only  imagine  what  a  ferment 
would  have  been  raised  in  Mr.  Osburn's  mind,  had  he  for  the 
first  time  read  in  some  ancient  Father  the  solemn  words  of  the 
new  Covenant,  **  Their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remem- 


ber NO  MORE." 


That  we  may  not,  however,  be  accused  of  unfairness  to  the 
latest  censor  of  the  Fathers,  we  will  take  the  first  passage  which 
presented  itself  on  opening  his  volume  ;  he  is  accusing  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers  of  claiming  an  inspiration  for  their  writings : — 

"They  mistook,"  says  he,  ''their  own  mental  emotions  for  the  im- 
pulses of  inspiration.  St.  Barnabas  concludes  his  well-known  comment 
upon  the  ceremonial  law,  thus  : — *  But  how  should  xoe  know  all  this, 
and  understand  it?  We,  understanding  aright  the  commandment, 
speak  as  the  Lord  would  have  us.     Wherefore  he  has  circumcised  our 

*  Ucrroas,  lib.  ii.  mand.  is.  On  comparing  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek  of  Antiocbus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Osburn's  examination  did  not  extend  to  the  originals.  The 
words  are  '*  iromemor  injuriamm,"  and  afMnuiiuM9i,  neither  of  which  expresses  simply 
an  act  of  memory. 

t  Doctrinal  Errors,  &g«,  p*  120* 
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ears  and  oar  hearts,  that  we  might  know  these  things.*  This  bold 
avowal  of  inspiration  is  made  in  favour  of  a  tissue  of  obscemty  and  ab^ 
surdity  which  mould  disgrace  the  Hindoo  mythology :  though  in  the  same 
epistle  the  writer  entirely  disclaims  it  for  the  pious  and  scriptural  train 
of  reasoning  with  which  he  commences. 

*'  Ignatius  makes  a  similar  general  disclaimer  of  inspiration.  He  ex- 
|>erienced  no  necessity  for  it  so  long  as  his  sentiments  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  when  he  inculcates  his  wild 
extravagant  notions  of  subjection  to  the  Christian  hierarchy,  he  becomes 
inspired.  '  Some  would  have  deceived  me  according  to  the  flesh ;  but 
the  Spirit  being  from  God  is  not  deceived.  I  cried  while  I  was  among 
yon^  I  spake  with  a  loud  voice.  Attend  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  pres- 
bytery,  and  to  the  deacons.  Now  some  supposed  that  I  spake  as  fore- 
seeing the  division  that  should  come  among  you  ;  but  He  is  my  witness 
for  whom  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  nothing  from  any  man  j  but  the 
Spirit  spake,  saying  on  this  wise.  Do  nothing  without  the  bishop." 

"  The  mental  process,*'  says  Mr.  Osburn,  ''  by  which  these  good  men 
were  deluded  is  not  very  difficult  to  analyze  3  both  were  evidently  con- 
scious that  the  doctrines  they  advanced  did  not  rest  upon  a  very  firm 
basis  of  Scriptural  authority :  but  they  nevertheless  entertained  towards 
them  that  kmdly  parental  prepossession^  against  which  every  one  who  com-- 
nuts  his  thoughts  to  writing  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard ;  they  were  elated 
mth  the  idea  of  having  struck  out  something  clever  aad  original,  and  this 
emotion  they  mistook  for  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
^Doctrinal  Errors,  SfC,  pp.  25,  26. 

We  shall  say  nothing  to  Mr.  Osburn's  notions  of  Hindoo  my- 
thology, wishing  him  only  an  ounce  of  civet,  to  sweeten  his  imagi- 
nation :  nor  to  his  notions  of  subjection  to  the  Christian  hierarchy; 
— it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  enter  into  his  constitutional  system. 
Bat  we  must  beg  of  him  to  look  with  us  at  the  text  of  these  two 
Fathers,  lest  he  should  go  on,  like  Judge  Minos^  to  sentence  first, 
and  then  to  hear. 

The  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  so  far  from  claiming  a 
private  inspiration  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  speak  of 
/nmse/f  individually  at  all.  He  is  speaking  of  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, as  being  able  to  see  a  typical  sense  in  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  the  Jews  could  not  see ;  a  sense  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  point  out  generally  to  any  attentive  reader,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  further  application  of  the  principle  to 
those  things  enumerated  by  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Those 
who  received  the  Christian  Scriptures  saw  how  the  ceremonial 
law  was  ''  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ;'*  the  Jews  could 
not. 

''  How  should  they,''  says  the  primitive  writer,  "  understand  or  com- 
prehend these  things?"  (not  "  we"  as  Mr.  Osburn  has  it  from  Wake). 
"  We  Christians,  rightly  understanding  the  commandments  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  speak  of  them  as  the  Lord  intended  them  3  for  this  reason  He 
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has  circumcised  onr  ears  and  our  hearts,  that  we  may  uuderstand  these 
things.'** 

That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  evident  from  what  is 
said  a  little  before  in  the  same  epistle,  where  be  has  been  enlarg- 
ing on  the  typical  sense  of  the  Jewish  sin-offerings : — 

'*  The  ceremonies  there  used,"  he  says,  ''  are  clear  to  ns,  but  dark  and 
obscure  to  them  :  because  they  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord.'*-)- 

As  to  Ignatius,  he  not  only  does  not  claim  inspiration  in  the 
passage  quoted,  but  actually  disclaims  it  in  that  very  passage : — 
let  us  see  :-^ 

''  Though  some,"  he  says,  ^'  wished  to  deceive  me  according  to  the 
flesh,  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  of  God  :  for  it  *'  knoweth 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,"  and  '^  reproveth  the  secrets  of 
the  heart.**  1  cried  out  while  I  was  with  you,  I  spoke  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Give  heed  to  the  bishop,  to  the  presbytery,  and  the  deacons.*  Some 
suspected  me  of  saying  these  words  because  I  had  known  beforehand 
that  there  was  a  spirit  of  division  manifested  by  some.  But  He  is  my 
witness  for  whom  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  it  not  from  any  living 
man.  But  the  Spirit  preached  by  me,  saying,  *  Do  nothing  without  the 
bishop ;  "  keep  your  body  as  the  temple  of  God  ;  love  unity ;  avoid  divi- 
sions )  be  ye  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  He  is  of  his  Father."  I, 
therefore,  did  my  own  part  only  as  a  man  who  was  prepared  to  preserve 
unity.'^J 

It  is  plain  that  the  good  bishop  here  pretends  to  no  inspira- 
tion,— on  the  contrary,  he  declares  that  he  spoke  as  a  roan,  taking 
only  such  topics  as  it  became  a  ruler  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  one  who  tendered  its  prosperity  to  insist  upon  ;  but  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  wliom  some  Christians  still  believe  to  breathe  upon 
the  ministrations  of  the  word  which  He  gave,  directed  his  preach- 
ing to  an  application  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  himself.  It 
is  a  passage  which  may  seem  to  magnify  the  ordinance  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  the  ^^  parental  prepossession "  felt  by  an  author  who 
has  "  struck  out  something  clever/'  be  it  where  it  may,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  text  of  Ignatius. 

After  this  specimen  of  two  mis-translations  on  his  first  page, 
the  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  we  may  leave  Mr. 
Osbum  to  go  on  cursing  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor;  he  may  be 
considered  to  be  hors  de  combat,  as  far  as  concerns  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fathers. 

Enough,  indeed,  has  been  said  to  show  the  ease  with  which 

*  Baroab.  Epist.  x.  ad  fin.    no6iv  lai/wuc  tovta  voweu,  ».  r.  X. 

f  Epist.  Bamab.  Tiii.  ad  fin. 

t  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  vii.  In  the  words,  wc  WfwHra  rdv  fMfirfMt  ratif,  Ignatias 
does  not  mean  that  they  suspected  him  of  foreknowing  some  future  event  by  a  prophe- 
tic revelation,  as  Wake  somewhat  absurdly  takes  it,  but  of  being  iofornied  liefore  his 
comlDg  to  Philadelphia  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  there. 
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minds  of  a  certain  bias  will  admit  the  most  preposterous  charges 
against  those  whose  memory  they  do  not  love.  Enough,  we  hope, 
to  show,  that  there  are  no  reasons  yet  urged  of  sufficient  weight  to 
make  us  think  the  ancients  are,  like  the  superannuated  Romans,* 
to  be  thrust  ofF  from  the  bridge  end,  or  all  to  be  exported  to 
America,  where  our  brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
understand  their  value.  We  wish  this  humble  effort  might  serve 
to  remove  some  portion  of  the  unhappy  jealousies  that  still  pre- 
vail ;  that  it  might  first  of  all  direct  the  eyes  of  Churchmen  to  see 
where  the  hidden  power  of  the  Church  of  England  lies,  that  her 
defenders  may  not  go  forth  to  the  contest  with  armour  that  they 
have  not  proved,  nor  rob  themselves  of  those  essential  graces,  which 
are  to  them  not  the  marks  of  comeliness,  but  the  secret  of  their 
strength.  And,  after  taking  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  as 
the  sure  guide  to  all  fundamental  truth,  that  they  may  not  think 
scorn  of  those  who  have  committed  it  to  faithful  records,  who, 
though  men  of  like  frailty  with  themselves,  yet  witnessed  unto 
blood  the  good  confession  m  times  more  perilous,  or  who,  when 
the  churches  first  had  any  space  of  rest,  laboured  to  make  known 
the  way  of  righteousness  with  a  zeal  and  diligence  which  no  later 
age  has  equalled.  Let  it  be  considered  how  little  we  should 
know  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  without  the  works  of 
Origen,  of  Tertullian,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Basil,  of  Hilary,  of 
Augustin,  and  of  Jerome.  Is  it  not  a  fact  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  the  Reformation  itself  received  its  impulse  from  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  Fathers  ? — that  this  arsenal  supplied 
Ridley  and  Cranmer  with  those  good  weapons  whose  etherial 
temper  forced  falsehood  to  disclose  itself  in  its  own  likeness? 
And  is  it  not  some  solace,  amidst  the  changes  of  an  uncertain 
world,  to  have  communion  in  the  ways  of  truth  with  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  know  that  we  are  not  without  a 
centre,  but  part  of  one  great  system  revolving  round  that  Sun, 

''  Whither  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light,'* 

Rooted  and  grounded  in  these  studies  the  Christian  student  finds 
a  depth  and  compass  in  the  divine  word,  far  different  from  the 
shifting  interpretations  learnt  in  the  diluted  theology  of  later 
days :  he  can  range  at  liberty  in  large  pastures,  undisturbed  by 
the  watchwords  of  party,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  waters  of  com- 
fort, which  come  down  fresh  and  pure  through  soils  nurtured 
near  the  springs  of  the  Eternal  Fountain. 

*  ''  Video  qaofdain,  pr»  DOTii  libellii,  Teteres  aoctores  fastidire  ia  tantum,  ut  et 
Origenem  et  tiieronymum,  velttt  sexagenarios,  quod  est  in  proTerbio,  de  ponte  detar- 
bandos  ex'utiraent."— JBromKJ,  Vraf,in  Hilar. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Revolution,  1688.  By  Thomas  Vowler  Shorty  B.D.« 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Rector  of  King's  Worthy,  Hants. 
2  Vols.     Oxford. 

2.  The  Life  and  IHmes  of  Richard  Baxter.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Orme.    2  Vols.     8vo. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Owen,  D,D.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Orme.     8vo. 

An  impartial  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  country  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  still  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  Southey  has  done  much  in  his  admirable  work;  but 
the  absence  of  all  references  to  authorities  detracts  considerably 
from  the  value  of  his  excellent  performance.  This  circumstance 
has  also  afforded  a  handle  for  cavil  to  the  enemies  of  our  Church, 
who  hesitate  not»  in  consequence  of  the  omission  which  we  sin- 
cerely regret,  to  impugn  the  truth  of  his  statements.  •  The  work 
of  Mr.  Short,  though  valuable  as  an  abstract,  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  equal  to  his  well-earned  reputation  in  the  university  of 
which  he  is  a  distinguished  ornament.  Dissenting  writers,  from 
Neal  down  to  Mr.  Orme,  have  dwelt  largely  in  their  respective 
works  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country ;  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  have,  by  their  combined  efforts,  endeavoured  to 
represent  Dissent  in  the  most  attractive  light,  they  have  not  failed 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  most  surprising  uniformity  of  consent, 
to  misrepresent  and  abuse  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  it  is  through  such  distorted  mediums 
that  the  dissenting  community  are  accustomed  to  receive  their 
impressions  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period.  Neal's 
prejudices  and  uncandid  statements  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  are  notorious;  and  the  man  who 
forms  his  estimate  of  the  characters  and  proceedings  of  the 
bishops  and  others  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  the  first  Charles,  from  his  pages,  will  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions totally  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  history.  Yet  by  many 
persons  Neal  is  quoted  and  appealed  to  as  an  impartial  historian. 
The  man  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  during  the  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  accession  of  James  I.,  must  consult  the 
accurate  and  laborious  Strype,  who  was  too  honest  not  to  state 
facts  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  whose  labours  are  a  rich 
mine  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret that  no  one  has  been  found  to  collect  and  arrange  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  subsequent  reigns  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 
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The  controversies  between  the  Papists  and  the  Church,  as  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  Puritans,  would,  if  detailed  with  can- 
dour and  impartiality,  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical history.  To  the  cpntroversies  alluded  to  might  be  added 
the  disputes  among  those  various  sects  into  which  the  body  of  the 
Puritans  became  divided  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  first 
Charles.  The  controversies  of  any  particular  period  not  only 
mark  its  character,  but  are  a  kind  of  landmark  to  the  historian  in 
his  researches.  Ample  materials  might  be  gathered  from  the  con« 
troversial  writings  of  the  period  to  which  we  allude :  the  works  of 
Jewel  and  others  at  and  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
open  a  copious  source  of  information  on  the  Romish  controversy; 
while  those  of  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  may  be  consulted  with 
equal  advantage  on  those  questions  on  which  the  Church  and  the 
Puritans  were  at  issue.  Almost  every  half-century  has  been 
marked  or  characterized  by  its  peculiar  controversy,  which,  though 
now  forgotten,  was  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  time ;  and  which, 
though  devoid  of  interest  to  general  readers,  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  who  would  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
state  of  religion.  The  puritanical  controversy  might  indeed  be 
brought  to  bear  with  considerable  effect  on  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It  is  the  custom  with  the 
latter  to  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  the  congregational  system, — the 
system  adopted  by  all  the  numerous  sections  into  which  Dissenters 
are  divided ;  they  boldly  affirm  that  no  other  mode  was  practised 
in  the  Church  prior  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Experience 
proves  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  secure  the  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude in  any  particular  statements  as  the  assumption  of  a  bold  and 
fearless  tone :  and  of  the  truth  of  this  position  our  dissenting 
writers  seem  fully  aware ;  knowing  that  by  the  multitude  strong 
assertions  are  taken  for  arguments,  and  that  the  greater  the  assur* 
ance  with  which  the  assertions  are  made,  the  greater  credit  do 
they  obtain  with  superficial  observers.  It  must  be  total  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  or  a  total  disregard  to  truth,  that  leads  the  Dis- 
senters to  claim  such  high  antiquity  for  their  system ;  nor  can  any 
other  reasons  be  assigned  for  the  universal  reception  of  such  erro- 
neous statements  among  the  members  of  the  dissenting  commu- 
nity. Congregationalism,  or  the  independency  of  each  congrega- 
tion, was  certainly  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age  ;  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Church  during  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  subse- 

Suent  to  the  death  of  Christ;  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  until 
tobinson.  Brown,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  separated  from  their 
puritanic  brethren ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  those  excesses  which 
arose  after  the  Reformation ;  and  though  now  universally  prac- 
tised among  modern  Dissenters,  it  was  denounced  By  the  Puritans 
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even  as  a  daugerous  heresy.  It  has  not,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertions of  Dissenters,  any  more  foundation  in  Scripture  or  anti- 
quity than  those  other  novelties  of  the  same  period  which  sprang 
from  the  same  source,  and  which,  after  a  short-lived  existence, 
sank  into  decay,  and  are  now  remembered  only  as  matters  of 
history. 

Mr.  Orme  hesitates  not  to  claim  the  authority  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity  for  the  system  of  independency ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
dissenting  writers  of  modern  times  shrink  from  similar  preten- 
sions. There  doubtless  was  more  than  one  congregation  in 
Rome,  in  Corinth,  and  in  other  cities  and  countries  m  w  hich  the 
churches,  addressed  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  were  planted ;  yet 
St.  Paul  addressed  his  epistles  to  all  of  them  collectively  forming 
the  Church  in  Rome,  or  in  Corinth,  or  in  any  particular  place. 
In  all  cities  and  states  the  congregations,  however  numerous^ 
were  under  one  kind  of  government,  and  one  particular  mode  of 
discipline,— they  were  all  united  together  into  one  body  as  the 
Church ;  yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  modern  Dissent,  there 
may  be  many  distinct  churches  in  one  city  varying  from  each 
other  in  worship  and  discipline.  The  Dissenters  are,  however, 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  independency  was  unknown  in 
the  Church  from  the  age  of  Constantine  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  conclusive  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  decisive  as  to  the  mode  of  government  previously  ex- 
isting ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe,  that  if  independency 
had  been  the  system  adopted  in  the  apostolic  age,  there  would 
have  been  at  such  an  early  period  so  wide  a  departure  from  primi- 
tive simplicity.  We  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  for  a  Dissenter 
to  suppose  that  the  primitive  and  apostolic  platform  of  discipline 
should  be  buried  amidst  the  innovations  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
not  be  again  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  Church  until  its  resur- 
rection in  the  seventeenth;  yet  such  is  the  avowed  belief  of  Dis- 
senters. How  can  we  account  for  these  things  ?  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  once  a  Dissenter,  though  now  separated 
from  his  former  friends,  who  has  often  assured  us,  that  many 
Dissenters  take  matters  upon  trust,  and  believe,  on  these  subjects, 
whatever  is  told  them.  He  mentioned  himself  as  an  illustration 
of  his  assertion.  He  stated  that  he  once  believed  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  baptize  infants,  and  he  firmly  believed,  though  he  had 
never  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  that  there  was  no  mention 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  prior  to  the  fourth 
century.  This  belief  was  grounded  on  the  assertions  to  that 
effect  made  by  his  party  both  in  books  and  in  conversation. 
Being,  however,  a  man  of  considerable  powers,  it  struck  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  bare  assertions,  but  examine  for 
himself.    The  result  was  a  total  change  of  views  on  this  subject. 
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for  he  discovered  that  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  contained 
numerous  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  in  the  apos- 
tolic and  succeeding  ages.  Now  we  feel  assured  that  many  Dis- 
senters are  exactly  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  subject  of 
church  government;  like  him  they  take  things  upon  trust,  and  give 
credit  to  the  assertions  of  others  without  examining  for  themselves. 
When  the  system  was  Arst  broached  by  Robinson,  Jacobs  and 
Brown,  it  was  denounced  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  as  an  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  novelty.  Let  the  question  be  carefully 
examined,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  in  the  estimation  of  impartial 
judges,  it  will  be  found  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
But  how  very  few  Dissenters  are  willing  to  sit  down  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject ! 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Orme  are  extensively  circulated  among 
Dissenters,  and  hia  assertions  are  received  as  undisputed  facts  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  readers.  We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  our 
duty  to  warn  the  public  against  his  erroneous  statements ;  for  his 
strong  prejudices  on  all  those  subjects  connected  with  the  disci- 

tline  of  our  Church  are  so  conspicuous  on  almost  every  page,  his 
ostility  to  our  establishment  is  so  inveterate,  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  a  safe  guide  through  that  stormy,  yet  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  history  embraced  in  these  volumes.  In  vain  shall  we 
search  for  moderation  or  impartiality  in  his  pages.  The  two 
works  may  be  viewed  as  a  history  of  the  times  during  which  Bax-^ 
ter  and  Owen  flourished ;  for  these  two  individuals  were  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  of  their  party, 
and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful 
period. 

Mr.  Short  commences  his  history  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  England ;  but  a  very  brief  space  is  occupied 
with  the  period  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  modern  times;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  many  pens  have  been  employed  on  the 
subject ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  strange  that  various  and  discordant 
opinions  should  have  been  formed  on  the  characters  of  its  princi- 
pal actors.  By  the  Papists  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
viduals by  whose  instrumentality  it  was  effected,  are  denounced 
without  scruple ;  and  even  by  some  Protestant  writers  the  great 
men  who  were  so  instrumental  in  its  accomplishment,  have  been 
treated  with  unbecoming  severity.  Though  the  characters  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  work  reflect  neither  credit  nor  disgrace  on 
the  work  itself,  yet  as  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  labour  to  re- 
present the  Reformers  in  the  most  odious  light,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  those  who  value  the  blessings  secured  to  us  by  the  Reformation, 
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to  defend  them  from  unjust  charges,  and  to  vindicate  their  me- 
mory from  unfounded  calumny.  We  think  that  Mr.  Short  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  We  do 
not  M^ish  to  become  the  advocates  of  the  king ;  but  even  the 
memory  of  Henry  ought  not  to  be  loaded  with  unmerited  re- 
proaches.    Speaking  of  the  divorce,  Mr.  Short  observes, — 

"  It  is  even  probable  that  the  existence  of  the  scruple  preceded  the 
affection  which  Henry  bore  to  Anne  Boleyn ;  but  neither  of  these  points 
IS  of  much  importance  at  present,  though  they  have  been  discussed  as  if 
the  character  of  the  Reformation  depended  on  the  principles  which  ac- 
tuated those  with  whom  it  originated.  Of  the  sincerity  of  Henry's 
religious  scruples,  and  the  real  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  there  can 
now  remain  no  great  difference  of  opinion ;  if  all  these  particulars  were 
established  in  his  favour  it  would  probably  produce  no  great  change  in 
our  sentiments  concerning  him.*' — vol.  i.  p.  130. 

In  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  in  a  note,  Mr.  Short  remarks, 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  may  reject  him,  but  Protestants  will  hardly 
claim  him  as  their  own.** — vol.  i.  p.  136. 

We  must  repeat  our  doubt,  then,  whether  justice  is  done  to  the 
character  of  the  king  by  Mr.  Short.  Why  should  he  speak  of 
Henry's  scruples,  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  their  existence  prior 
to  his  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn?  Even  Rapin,  though  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Henry's  reputation,  admits  that  the 
king  had  not  seen  Anne  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  under 
discussion.  It  is  well-known  that  Henry  bestowed  deep  attention 
upon  theological  subjects;  and  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wife  was 
just  one  of  those  topics  to  which,  in  such  an  age,  his  attention  would 
have  been  directed.  We  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  believing, 
and  especially  in  the  face  of  opposite  evidence,  that  affection  for 
Anne  Boleyn  and  not  religious  scruples  originated  the  divorce. 

Among  the  evils  connected  with  the  Reformation  we  are  dis« 
posed  to  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  the  alienation  of  the  monastic 
property.  On  this  subject  our  opinions  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  Mr.  Short.  He  approves  of  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious houses;  and  intimates  his  belief,  that  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  they  would  have  impeded  the  Reformation.  In 
this  sentiment  we  cannot  altogether  concur ;  for  though  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  had  been  preserved,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  might  not  have  undergone  a  reformation,  and  have  been 
placed  upon  a  foundation,  so  as  to  have  served  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  of  learning,  and  have  rendered  that  support  to  Protes- 
tantism which  they  had  formerly  contributed  to  Popery.  We 
recollect  that,  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal  by  which  the  ScottisU 
Reformation  was  distinguished  at  its  commencement^  it  was  pro* 
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posed  to  pull  down  the  churches  as  buildiags  that  had  been  pol- 
luted by  idolatrous  worship  ;  and  the  only  argument  used  on  the 
occasion  was  this, — **  We  must  pull  down  the  nests  or  the  rooks 
will  again  return."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Short  entertains  some 
opinion  of  this  kind  relative  to  the  monastic  establishments :  he 
appears  to  imagine,  that  in  some  way  or  other  their  continuance 
would  have  proved  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation* 
We^  however,  hesitate  not  to  avow  our  regret  at  their  suppression; 
at  all  events  the  property  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
astical  purposes.  It  would,  indeed^  have  been  far  better  to  have 
preserved  them  in  their  original  state,  making,  of  course,  such 
alterations  in  their  constitution  as  the  Reformation  in  the  Church 
would  have  rendered  necessary,  than  to  have  squandered  their 
property  on  needy  and  rapacious  courtiers,  whose  only  motive  for 
advocating  the  suppression  was  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoils. 
Much  of  this  species  of  ecclesiastical  property  is  still  held  by  the 
descendents  of  the  very  men  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted ; 
and  as  some  of  these  individuals  have  recently  advocated,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  the  principle,  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  may  be  appropriated  tor  other  purposes  by  the  state,  they 
are  bound  injustice  to  admit  the  same  claim  in  reference  to  that 
portion  of  their  present  possessions,  which  has  been  derived  to 
them  from  the  monastic  establishments,  and  which  is  exactly  of 
the  same  description  with  that  still  held  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. JLet  the  principle  be  applied  to  all  property  that  was  at 
any  time  ecclesiastical,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  from  the  in- 
dividuals in  question  of  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  Church. 

The  disputes  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  broken 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  had  their  commencement  in  the 
scruples  of  Hooper,  who  was  selected  by  the  young  king,  Edward 
VI.,  to  fill  the  see  of  Gloucester.  In  his  estimate  of  this  original 
dispute,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Short's  opinions  are  un- 
sound. 

'^  The  dispute  was  an  unfortunate  one,  being  the  first  of  a  series  which 
for  years  agitated  oar  Church  ;  but  on  a  calm  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, at  a  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  indifferent  matters  may  be 
viewed  without  prejudice,  it  must  be  granted,  that  though  the  distinction 
of  ecclesiastical  dress  appears  in  itself  to  be  useful,  yet  it  may  seem  too 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  have  been  wiser  bad  they  left 
Hooper  to  bis  own  conscientious  scruples,  and  found  some  other  divine, 
wbo,  without  possessing  less  sincerity,  was  not  so  strongly  bent  on  fol- 
lowing his  own  opinion  in  trifles." 

We  observe^  that  the  king  insisted  on  the  elevation  of  Hooper, 
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aod  it  would  therefore  have  been  a  dangerous  precedent  either  to 
have  yielded  to  his  scruples,  or  to  have  permitted  him  to  remain 
in  a  private  station,  simply  on  account  of  his  objections  to  the 
Episcopal  habits,  when  once  the  appointment  had  taken  place ; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hooper  had  been  actually 
nominated  to  the  see,  and  his  scruples  were  not  disclosed  until 
the  arrangements  for  his  consecration  were  in  progress.  Had  his 
scruples  been  regarded,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  similar  concessions  in  the  cases  of  others,  whose  objections 
might  have  been  of  a  different  kind.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
wiser  not  to  have  contemplated  his  promotion ;  but  it  appears 
that  prior  to  the  preparations  for  his  consecration  the  existence  of 
such  scruples  was  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  Hooper's 
friends  may  have  deemed  his  treatment  severe ;  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Reformers  were  placed,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  them  to  have  acted  otherwise. 

On  the  subject  of  our  articles  our  views  coincide  with  those  of 
Mr.  Short,  who  combats  the  notion  so  industriously  propagated 
by  certain  Churchmen,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  articles  of 
peace,  and  not  a  standard  of  faith : — 

**  There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  confirm  an  idea  not  unfrequently 
entertained,  viz.,  that  they  were  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  as  a  compromise  of  opinions  rather  than  a 
standard  of  faith.  We  shall  perceive  in  them  a  desire  to  avoid  curious 
and  unprofitable  questions,  as  well  as  to  leave  disputed  points  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individu^ ;  and  undoubtedly  several  of  the  articles  are 
so  framed,  that  conscientious  persons,  holding  different  sentiments,  may 
safely  subscribe  to  them  ;  but  latitude  of  interpretation,  which  is  suited 
to  the  weak  and  doubtful,  cannot  be  granted  to  those  whose  decided 
sentiments  are  at  variance  with  the  plain  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
formularies  of  our  Church." — ^vol.  i.  p.  276* 

The  authority  of  Paley  has  undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in 
fostering  the  notions  censured  by  Mr.  Short.  Should  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  articles  were  merely  articles  of  peace,  the  safety  of 
the  Church  would  be  endangered;  an  inlet  would  be  opened 
through  which  individuals  of  the  most  heterodox  sentiments  would 
enter  into  the  vineyard.  We  hope,  however,  that  such  a  view  is 
maintained  but  by  very  few  members  of  our  establishment ;  of 
this  fact,  indeed,  we  are  certain,  that  persons  maintaining  such  an 
opinion  act  in  opposition  to  the  very  spirit  and  constitution  of  the 
English  Church. 

Our  author  asserts,  that  Cranmer's  views  on  the  question  of 
Church  government  were  Erastian.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  an 
Erastian  could  subscribe  the  XlXth,  XXIst,  and  XXIHd  Ar- 
ticles, (vol,  i.  p.  293.)  At  that  time  the  unlawfulness  of  Episcopacy 
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had  not  been  broached;  hence  the  Reformers  were  not  called 
upon  to  state  dieir  views  with  precision  on  such  a  question.     It 
is,  however,  certain  that  they  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  and  if  Cranmer  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  have 
expressed  themselves  with  less  decision  than  could  have  been 
wished,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  shpport 
to  the  Erastian  theory,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  had  just  cast 
off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  were  in  consequence  disposed  to 
allow  too  great  an  influence  to  the  civil  power  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical.    But  even  granting  that  on  some  points  they  expressed 
themselves  agreeably  to  the  Erastian  theory,  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  articles  and  formularies  of  our  Church  any  passages  which 
can  in  any  way  be  construed  so  as  to  support  that  system.     That 
Episcopacy  was  the  mode  established  by  the  Apostles,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Church  without  interruption  during  the  long  space  of 
1500  years,  is  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  admit  of  question ;  but  that 
there  can  be  no  supposable  case,  in  which  another  mode  of  govern- 
ment could  exist,  is  not  asserted  by  our  Church.     On  this  subject 
we  quote  the  following  observations  from  an  eminent  prelate  :*-* 
"  Though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved  Episcopacy  to  be 
an  Apostolic  institution,  yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 
no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  which  commands  that  every 
Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops.     No  Church  can  exist 
without  some  government.     As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty 
Father  to  prescribe  any  particular  mode  of  civil  government  for 
the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational  creatures,  so 
neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  hap- 
piness.   The  Scriptures  do  not  prescribe  any  definite  form  of 
Church  government." — Tondine's  Elements^  vol.  ii.  p.  396.     It  is 
true  that  the  New  Testament  has  not  prescribed  a  definite  form ; 
but  comparing  the  New  Testament  with  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  and  succeeding  ages,  we  shall  have  no  diflSculty  in  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  the  Episcopal  mode  was  that  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently prescribed  by  the  Saviour,  though  not  stated  as  a  matter 
necessary  to  salvation  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Short's  volumes,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  one  upon 
which  he  appears  to  us  to  be  mistaken.  He  is  aware  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Church  and 
the  Puritans  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  compulsory  conformity. 
Toleration  for  separate  worship,  or  even  for  the  disuse  of  certain 
ceremonies  retained  and  enjoined  by  the  Church,  was  not  the  aim 
of  the  Puritans.    They  demanded  the  total  rejection  of  the  rites 
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and  observances  to  which  they  objected,  and  required  that  the 
Church  should  be  modelled  according  to  their  platform.  On 
their  part  the  struggle  was  not  for  freedom,  but  for  precedency : 
and  had  the  bishops  yielded  to  their  scruples  on  the  points  then 
in  dispute,  they  would  have  been  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  host  of 
other  objectors,  who  would  have  alleged  other  grievances,  from 
which  they  desired  to  be  released.  Mr.  Short  imagines  that  their 
scruples  were  not  treated  with  tenderness,  and  that  concessions 
might  have  been  made  with  safety. — vol.  i.  372,  374.  Strype 
assures  us  that  at  this  early  period  the  Puritans  were  by  no  means 
harshly  treated,  and  that  none  of  them  were  deprived  until  after 
repeated  admonitions.  Mr.  Short  supposes  that  many  of  the 
first  Puritans  would  have  been  satisfied  with  toleration.  Does  he 
mean  a  toleration  for  separate  worship,  or  for  the  disuse  of  the 
obnoxious  ceremonies?  We  believe  that  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  either :  they  soon  began  to  speak  of  their  system 
as  the  discipline  of  Christ :  and  as  such  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  use  every  effort  for  its  establishment  in  the  Church.  With  such 
views  they  could  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  a  toleration. 

*'  Such  steps,  however,"  says  Mr.  Short,  "  were  little  suited  for  the 
character  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  as  readily  have  surrendered  her  crown, 
as  have  allowed  her  subjects  to  exercise  their  private  judgmeuts  on  such 
matters ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  deemed  the  only  remedy  for 
Brownists,  who  denied  the  queen's  supremacy  in  any  but  civil  matters." 
—vol.  i.  p.  433,  434. 

It  is  notorious  that  so  far  from  being  contented  with  a  tolera- 
tion, they  would  have  pronounced  it  as  a  heresy  pregnant  with 
destruction  to  the  Church.  Some  severities  were  undoubtedly 
exercised  on  the  Brownists:  but  Mr.  Short  should  have  recol- 
lected, that  by  many  of  the  Puritans,  had  they  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Brownists  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  These  severities  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  their  true  cause,  namely,  the  false  maxims  of  the 
age,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Short  insinuates,  to  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Brownists  was  doubtless 
very  severe,  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the 
present  enlightened  times ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  advisers  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  much  treason  mingled  with  their  practices. 
They  were  not  punished  for  their  non-conformity,  but  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  queen's  supremacy ;  and  Mr.  Short  must  be 
aware  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  have  treated 
with  lenity  men  who  refused  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment. 
We  mean  not  by  these  observations  to  justify  the  measures  of 
the  queen's  government ;  all  we  do  mean  is  simply  this,  that  in 
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forming  our  estimate  of  the  practices  of  that  age,  we  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  queen  was  placed. 
The  supremacy  was  denied  by  the  Roman  Catholics^  and  many 
suffered  death  for  their  denial.  To  deny  it  was  made  treason ; 
and  to  have  put  the  Romanists  to  death  for  an  offence  of  which 
others  professing  Protestant  principles  were  equally  guilty,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  great  injustice.  Situated  as  the  queen  was, 
she  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  treat  them  with  forbearance, 
especially  as  it  was  well  known  that  forbearance  would  only  have 
encouraged  them  to  acts  of  more  decided  hostility. 

We  lament  that  such  divisions  should  have  arisen  among  Pro- 
testants ;  but  we  must  contend  that  the  blame  chiefly  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Puritans.  This  assertion  may  perhaps  be  controverted 
even  by  some  Churchmen ;  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Puritans  did  not  object  to  any  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  merely  to  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies, — when, 
moreover,  it  is  recollected  that  these  very  men  would  have  im- 
posed their  own  system  upon  the  whole  Church,  the  assertion  will 
not  appear  to  be  groundless.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  settlement  effected  by  the  Reformers  than  to 
agitate  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  on  such  subjects. 
The  obnoxious  ceremonies  were  not  deemed  sinful  even  by  the 
Puritans.  In  such  a  case  it  was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  minority 
to  yield  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  to  sacrifice  their  own 
private  views  to  the  public  welfare.  On  this  question  Mr.  Short 
has  in  our  opinion  conceded  too  much  to  our  opponents.  He 
charges  the  queen,  Parker,  Aylmer,  and  Whitgift,  with  severity  in 
enforcing  conformity. — (vol.  i.  p.  477.)  We  ask,  how  could  they 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did?  So  far  were  the  bishops  from 
acting  with  severity  that,  according  to  Fuller,  Strype,  and  others, 
they  acted  with  unusual  forbearance.  To  have  avoided  giving 
offence  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  practice  of  fixing  the  mark  of  undue  severity  on  the  governors 
of  the  Church.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Short  should,  by 
bis  observations,  have  fostered  the  opinion,  so  repeatedly  advanced 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  Puritans  were  treated  with  greater  harsh- 
ness than  the  circumstances  of  the  times  rendered  necessary. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Short  defending  Laud  from 
the  charges  so  uncharitably  heaped  upon  him  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  Laud  was  a  great  and  a  good  man ;  nor  were  his  ene- 
mies unacquainted  with  his  excellent  qualities,  or  they  would  not 
have  sought  his  life  with  such  eagerness  and  unchristian  zeal. 
They  envied  his  greatness,  while  they  were  jealous  of  his  abilities, 
and  they  were  bent  upon  his  destruction  as  a  hated  and  dangerous 
enemy.     From  Mr.  Orme  he  meets  with  no  mercy.    **  The  best 
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of  the  Clergy/'  says  he,  *'  were  under  Laud's  administration 
either  silenced  or  obliged  to  leave  the  country." — Life  of  Owen, 
p.  1 7.  The  best  of  the  Clergi/ !  Non-conformity,  according  to 
Mr.  Orme,  is  a  virtue.  For  this  alone  the  puritanic  Clergy  were 
better  than  their  conforming  brethren.  We  ask,  however,  were 
not  the  Clergy  who  complied  with  the  ceremonies  as  conscientious 
and  exemplary  as  those  who  refused  to  conform?  Might  not 
some  of  these  men  have  been  influenced  by  other  motives  than 
those  for  which  such  writers  as  Mr.  Orme  give  them  credit?  I& 
not  the  love  of  singularity,  or  the  desire  of  notoriety,  as  likely  to 
lead  men  to  act  in  opposition  to  authority  as  scruples  of  con- 
science ? 

"  If  they  did  not,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  bow  to  the  altar,  would  not 
read  the  book  of  sports,  or  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  holding  lectures, 
or  of  preaching  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  was  enougli  to  bring  them 
before  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  subject  them  to  all  its  oppressive 
and  iniquitous  censures.'' — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  li.  p.  259. 

This  is  notoriously  false.  They  were  not  subjected  to  oppres- 
sive censures  on  the  charges  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  above  were  some  of  the  charges  al- 
leged against  those  who  appeared  before  the  commission;  but 
they  were  not  the  whole,  nor  yet  the  principal ;  nor  would  any 
individual  have  been  suspended  or  deprived  on  these  charges 
alone.  In  every  case  of  suspension  or  deprivation  the  individual 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  and  formularies,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  ceremonies,  of  the  Church.  ^These  very  men  had 
taken  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  by  which  they  were  bound 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  in  all  lawful  matters;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  were 
not  broken  with  impunity ;  they  had  assented  to  the  established 
order  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  for  breaches  of  discipline,  and 
not  merely  for  the  matters  speciiied  by  Mr.  Orme,  that  they  were 
questioned  in  the  Court  of  Commission. 

Though  we  have  animadverted  upon  some  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Short,  we  yet  consider  his  work  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  admirably  calculated  for  the  individuals  for  whom  it 
is  intended  by  the  author.  Of  Mr.  Orme's  works  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  speak  with  unqualified  disapprobation,  and  in  terms 
of  extreme  severity.  In  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  Puritans 
our  author  remarks : — 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  their  object  been  accomplished,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  much  improved,  and  so  far  as  ex- 
temak  are  concerned,  it  would  have  been  brought  nearer  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  thus  rendered  mare  worthy  of  the  designation  of  which 
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her  80DS  are  so  proud,  '  the  glory  and  balwark  of  the  Reformation/ 
Bat  although  they  had  succeeded,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
kingdoms  remained  incorporated,  the  root  of  the  evil  must  still  have 
continued." — Life  of  Owen,  p.  7. 

The  cloven  foot  of  independency  is  distinctly  seen  through  the 
flimsy  covering  of  the  above  extract  The  author  deprecates  an 
established  Church  as  an  evil ;  we^  on  the  other  band  believe,  that 
the  Church  has  been  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  the  religion 
of  our  land.  Were  the  whole  country  left  to  the  system  of  inde* 
pendency,  or,  in  other  words  to  the  voluntary  system,  most  of  the 
congregations,  being  without  articles^  creeds,  and  formularies, 
would  soon  be  merged  in  Socinianism,  or  indifference.  We  be* 
lieve  that  whatever  is  good  in  Dissent  is  mainly  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence and  preservation  of  the  Establishment;  from  the  Establish* 
ment.  Dissent  takes  its  tone.  Let  the  Establishment  be  swept 
away,  and  not  only  would  true  religion  suffer,  but  the  religion 
even  of  Disseoters  would  be  deteriorated.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
feature  in  the  controversy  now  existing  between  the  voluntaries 
and  the  Church,  that  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  an  established 
Church  were  never  questioned  until  the  rise  of  Brownism  and 
Independency  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Surely,  it  is  too  ab- 
surd to  imagine  that  such  an  important  discovery  as  the  unlawful- 
ness of  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  If 
the  connexion  involve  such  consequences,  as  Mr  Orme  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  voluntaries  in  their  tracts 
and  speeches  assert,  we  cannot  conceive  that  God,  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  would  have  permitted  the  evil  to  remain 
through  so  long  a  series  of  ages.  The  advocates  of  Dissent  are 
not  gifted  with  greater  powers ;  they  are  not  men  of  greater  saga- 
city ;  nor  are  they  better  interpreters  of  the  sacred  text,  or  more 
deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  than  those  who 
have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  contended  for  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government  to  provide,  by  means  of  an 
established  Church,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  It  is 
rather  too  much  to  assert,  as  is  virtually  done  by  the  Independents, 
that  all  the  world  are  in  error  on  the  question  of  Church  govern- 
ment, except  the  advocates  of  their  own  system.  Nothing  short 
of  a  special  revelation  could  warrant  the  use  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  defenders  of  the  voluntary  principle. 

It  was  not  till  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Dissenters 
openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Established  Church ;  many, 
indeed,  have  frequently  professed  a  great  veneration  for  her  insti- 
tutions, and  have  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
repose  secured  to  them  by  the  Toleration  Act ;  but  now  war  is 
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openly  declared ;  and  they  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  question 
of  Church-rates — a  question  which  involves  the  whole  principle 
of  an  establishment.  Though  this  subject  is  not  directly  agitated 
in  Mr.  Orme's  volumes,  it  yet  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
principles  for  which  he  contends,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  a 
few  remarks.  The  very  existence  of  an  Established  Church  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  parochial  fabrics  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  When  the  plea  of  injustice  is  alleged  by 
Dissenters  as  a  ground  for  refusing  the  payment  of  Church-rates, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  true  state  of  the  question  is  altogether 
lost  sight  of;  the  property  of  Dissenters  was  purchased  subject 
to  a  particular  charge,  and  they  have  notliing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  money  collected  by  the  rate  is  applied  by 
the  State.  Nor  can  the  plea  of  conscience  be  maintained  by 
one  single  argument  of  weight.  How  can  conscience  be  con- 
cerned in  the  matter;  the  sum  paid  by  the  Dissenter  is  not  his 
own  property, — what  are  his  claims  upon  it  ?  How  did  he  be- 
come possessed  of  it  ?  The  State  has  imposed  a  certain  tax  on 
the  property  of  the  country  to  be  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose, 
with  which  the  person  who  pays  it  has  no  concern  whatever ;  he 
receives  his  property  subject  to  such  a  charge,  and  he  is  only  the 
medium  through  which  the  impost  is  collected.  What  becomes 
then  of  the  plea  of  conscience?  How  can  their  consciences  be 
involved  in  the  payment  of  a  sum  upon  which  they  have  no  claim 
whatever,  any  more  than  in  the  payment  of  poor-rates  or  assessed 
taxes,  both  of  which  are  enforced  by  the  law.  But  we  have  a 
graver  charge  to  allege  against  the  body  of  the  Dissenters  in  their 
adoption  of  this  plea.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  town  in  which 
a  petition  is  prepared  for  presentation  to  parliament ;  the  plea  of 
conscience  is  urged  in  the  petition ;  aiid  it  is  finally  presented  as 
the  petition  of  men  who  cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  the 
payment  of  Church-rates.  We  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the 
plea  on  general  grounds ;  but  we  ask  who  are  the  persons  whose 
signatures  are  attached  to  the  document?  It  contains  the  names 
of  many  Dissenters ;  but  are  the  names  of  Dissenters  only  to  be 
found  in  the  list?  It  purports  to  be  a  petition  against  Church- 
rates;  as  such,  persons  are  invited  to  sign  it;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  in  large  towns,  the  places  from  which  such  petitions  chiefly 
emanate,  the  majority  of  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  are 
not  Dissenters ;  they  are  alike  regardless  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  or  those  of  Dissent,  yet  they  are  prepared  to  unite  with 
the  Dissenters  in  their  attacks  on  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Still  it  cannot  be  pleaded  that  these  persons  have  any  conscien- 
tious scruples  on  the  subject ;  and  to  permit  them  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  petitions  in  which  such  a  plea  is  set  up,  is  an  act  of 
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dishonesty,  to  give  it  no  worse  name,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  the  principal  actors  in  such  scenes. 

The  necessity  of  an  Established  Church  was  insisted  on  by  the 
Non-conformists^  in  1662,  as  strenuously  as  by  the  Episcopalians. 
By  the  fathers  of  non-conformity  the  voluntary  system  was  de- 
precated as  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  They  knew  from 
personal  experience  that  the  means  supplied  by  it  would  be  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  people.  They  depended  for  sub- 
sistence on  voluntary  contributions ;  yet  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, circumstances  calculated  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  valued  their  ministry,  their  pittance  was  exceedingly  scanty. 
Should  the  Established  Church  be  even  swept  away^  an  effort 
would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  Churchmen  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  settled  ministry ; 
but  could  it  be  hoped  that  these  exertions  would  be  continued  i 
Might  we  not  fear  that  after  a  short  season  of  apparent  prosperity 
these  efforts  would  die  away.  Should  the  parishes  of  our  laud 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  voluntary  system,  what  an 
inlet  would  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  Jesuitical  and  fanatical 
emissaries,  who  would  not  fail,  when  the  parish  Church  was  closed, 
to  disseminate  the  poison  of  their  principles  among  the  unlettered 
portion  of  our  countrymen. 

We  proceed  to  notice  another  sentiment  advocated  by  Mr. 
Orme,  and  admitted  by  Dissenters  in  general.  Alluding  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  and  to  the  mode  of  entering  it,  Mr.  Orme 
observes,  ^'  Some  radical  mistake  must  exist  when  the  Church  of 
Christ  becomes,  or  is  capable  of  being  made,  the  theatre  of 
M'orldly  ambition."  That  some  individuals  do  enter  the  ministry 
from  unworthy  motives  is  readily  admitted  :  but  is  the  Church  of 
England  alone  exposed  to  such  a  calamity  i  Are  the  clergy  for 
instance,  as  a  body,  better  paid  than  dissenting  ministers  !  Few 
Dissenters  receive  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  clergymen  who  are  remunerated  at  the  rate 
of  eighty,  fifty,  or  even  forty  pounds,  without  the  slightest  pro- 
spect of  an  addition  from  ecclesiastical  sources.  There  is  nothing 
here  very  tempting  to  worldly  ambition — nor  are  dissenting  mi- 
nisters less  exposed  to  temptation  in  this  respect  than  the  clergy. 
^n  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  better 
station  ip  society,  are  as  likely  to  tempt  a  tradesman  to  enter  the 
ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  as  are  the  livings  and  the  curacies 
of  the  Church  to  induce  a  man  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. We  believe  that  secular  views  are  quite  as  preva- 
lent among  dissenting  ministers  as  they  are  among  the  clergy  of 
our  Church. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which  we  conceive  that  our 
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system  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Dissenters,  and  that 
the  decision  will  be  in  our  favour.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  Mr.  Orme  charitably  remarks : 

'*  All  such  lubscriptions  are  unrighteoas  impositions,  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  ensnare  the  minds  of  tbe  subscribers,  and  operate  as  a 
bounty  on  hypocrisy.  They  secure  a  monopoly  of  privileges  to  the 
chartered  corporations,  and  exclude  from  the  enjoyment  of  advantages 
that  ought  to  be  common,  a  large  portion  of  the  principle  and  talent  of 
tbe  country." — Life  of  Owen^  p.  21 . 

Such  is  the  gentle  censure  of  our  practice  of  subscription  by 
an  Apostle  of  Dissent:  yet  this  very  practice  is  common,  nay, 
universal,  with  Dissenters;  for  not  only  are  dissenting  ministers 
compelled  to  assert  their  general  agreement  in  matters  of  import- 
ance with  the  body  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  but  also  in 
things  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Dis* 
senters  for  requiring  a  confession  of  faith  from  their  ministers ; 
but  we  complain,  and  we  think  with  justice,  of  their  reprobation 
of  subscription  as  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England,  while 
their  own  practice  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that,  which  is  so 
vehemently  denounced.  The  latitude  granted  to  the  clergy  is  far 
greater  than  that  permitted  among  Dissenters.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  dissenting  minister  is  rejected  for  opinions 
on  some  mmor  matters,  which  chance  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  his  flock.  To  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  her  ministers  are  bound  to  sub- 
scribe ;  in  the  case  of  refusal,  exclusion  from  the  ministry,  or,  if 
subsequent  to  ordination,  from  any  parochial  charge,  is  the  certain 
consequence:  and  where  lies  the  hardship  of  such  a  proceeding? 
Dissenters,  it  is  true,  have  no  articles  of  faith — no  formularies — 
no  public  documents  to  which  they  can  appeal  as  standards  of 
doctrine;  but  are  their  ministers  at  liberty  to  maintain  any  senti- 
ments that  are  likely  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  people  ?  May  not 
dissenting  ministers  complain  of  the  hardship  and  injustice  of 
being  compelled  to  adopt  opinions  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  people  f  Before  a  minister  is  chosen  by  a  congregation, 
whether  it  be  Independent,  Baptist,  Socinian,  or  any  of  those 
numerous  sects  which  have  from  time  to  time  separated  from  the 
larger  communions,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  his  creed  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  over  whom 
he  wishes  to  be  placed,  as  the  price  of  his  admission  to  the  office 
of  their  pastor.  Such  is  the  practice,  and  our  mental  vision  does 
not  enable  us  to  distinguish  any  difference  between  this  practice 
and  the  subscription  required  of  her  ministers  by  the  English 
Church :  the  latter  demands  the  assent  to  a  written  form,  the 
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former  require  an  oral  confession ;  and  we  contend  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Dissenters;  for 
unless  the  dissenting  candidate  shapes  his  confession  so  as  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  people,  he  is  necessarily  rejected  ;  or  should  be, 
subsequent  to  his  appointment,  preach  doctrines  contrary  to  those 
of  the  congregation^  he  would  be  most  unceremoniously  dis* 
missed.  This  practice,  according  to  our  judgment,  is  more  ar- 
bitrary than  that  which  enjoins  subscription  to  a  form  of  sound 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  every  one  can  easily  comprehend, 
and  whose  doctrines  are  ever  the  same.  When  it  is  alleged  that 
the  articles  are  a  snare  to  the  clergy.  Dissenters  cannot  complain 
if  we  contend  that  the  temptation  is  as  great  to  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister, who  is  conscious  that  in  order  to  the  eiercise  of  his  ministry 
with  a  particular  congregation,  his  sentiments  must  exactly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  people.  It  is  the  veriest  trifling  to  assert 
that  Dissenters  are  not  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  forms  and 
ceremonies,  for  do  they  not  virtually  do  the  same  thing,  when 
they  profess  to  belong  to  a  particular  body  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  from  all  other  classes,  and  when  any  deviation 
from  the  received  practice  would  subject  them  not  to  censure  but 
actual  expulsion  from  the  ministerial  charge  ? 

The  discipline  of  our  Church  is  another  favourite  subject  of 
remark  and  censure  among  Dissenters,  and,  as  far  as  the  charge 
can  be  alleged  with  truth,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  it. 
"  The  entire  want  of  discipline,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  which  has 
always  characterised  the  established  Church,  is  one  of  its  greatest 
blots.  There  is  no  separation  whatever  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile.*' — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  The  writer  affects 
to  speak  of  the  Church  in  the  language  of  pity,  and  to  lament 
the  laxity  of  her  discipline.  Why,  we  ask,  should  a  man,  who  in 
other  places  speaks  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church  as  un- 
scriptural,  manifest  such  apparent  anxiety  concerning  the  laxity 
of  her  discipline  i  Are  Dissenters  really  grieved  in  consequence 
of  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church?  Alas !  such  professions 
are  vain !  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  flourish.  There  is  the  greatest  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  Dissenters  on  this  subject ;  they  tell  us  that  the 
Church  is  unscriptural,  and  then  they  affect  to  lament  that  her 
discipline  is  so  defective.  Do  they  wish  to  see  her  discipline 
improved?  Would  they  in  parliament  support  such  measures  as 
would  seem  calculated  to  produce  such  a  result  ?  We  believe 
not ;  nay,  on  this  subject  we  may  speak  with  certainty,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  some  measures,  introduced  into  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1836,  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
were  stopped  in  their  progress   by  the  popish  and  dissenting 
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party,  who  are  fearful  of  her  power^  and  the  influence  of  her 
ministers  with  the  people ;  or  rather  the  measures  to  which  we 
allude,  were  relinquished  at  the  instigation  of  the  radical  and 
dissenting  party.  It  is  however  our  firm  conviction  that  Dis- 
senters are  not  in  a  better  state  as  to  this  matter.  Among  them- 
selves there  is  the  same  mixture  of  the  precious  and  the  vile.  We 
do  not  believe  that  more  purity  exists  among  dissenting  congre- 
gations, than  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  origin  of  the  civil  war, 
and  according  to  the  opinions  of  different  parties  is  the  guilt  of 
its  commencement  charged  upon  Charles  or  the  Long  Parlia<p 
ment.  Mr.  Orme  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  whole  of 
the  evils  by  which  the  country  was  afflicted  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch  :  '^  The  continual  breaches  made  in  the  constitution  by 
Charles  I.,  from  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  till  he 
was  forced  to  leave  it ;  by  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  his  parlia- 
ment, by  his  persevering  attempts  to  render  himself  independent 
of  them;  by  his  illegal  mode  of  raising  money;  by  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  with  which  those  who  asserted  their  civil  or  religious 
liberty  were  treated ;  these  were  the  real  causes  of  the  war." — 
Ijife  of  Owen,  p.  23.  Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Hallani  on  the  same 
subject,  who  is  a  constitutional  Whig,  but  not  a  Dissenter;  as  a 
historian  he  is  so  honest  as  to  attribute  the  war  to  its  true  cause, 
the  Long  Parliament.  ''  Of  the  parliament  it  may  be  said  that 
scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity, 
and  very  few  of  particular  wisdom,  are  recorded  of  them  from 
their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  209.  Again  the  same  writer  remarks :  '*  After  every 
allowance,  he  must  bring  very  heated  passions  to  the  records  of 
these  times  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  parlia-* 
ment  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not  only  of  positive  and  con- 
stitutional, but  of  those  higher  principles  which  are  paramount  to 
all  immediate  policy."  He  elsewhere  observes,  that  war  was 
inevitable  when  Hotham  shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sove- 
reign ;  yet  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  are  eulogized 
by  Mr.  Orme  for  their  constitutional  acts.  *'  It  is  a  duty,  while 
recording  events  and  describing  characters  as  they  really  existed, 
to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  brave,  and  I 
must  call  them  enlightened  men,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Eng- 
land's liberties,  and  to  whose  memories  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
still  remains  undischarged." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  That 
this  gentleman's  feelings  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
preachers  of  that  period,  who,  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press, 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  the  king  and  the  Church,  is  evident  from  the  above  ex- 
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tract.     It  is  also  clear  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  blame  of  the 
war  must  attach  to  the  ministers  ;  nor  is  Owen  exempt  from  the 
same  charge,  though  a  defence  is  set  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Orme, 
who  labours  to  prove  that  the  following  passage  is  nothing  more 
than  "  a  mere  rhetorical  application  of  the  words  of  Scripture — 
with  the  design  of  impressing  the  importance  of  remembering 
past  mercies/'    The  passage  occurs  in  one  of  Owen's  sermons. — 
**  Where  is  the  God  of  Marston  Moor?  and  the  God  of  Naseby 
is  an  acceptable  expostulation  in  a  gloomy  day.     Oh  what  a 
catalogue  of  mercies   hath  this  nation  to  plead  in  a  time  of 
trouble  !     God  came  from  Naseby  and  the  Holy  One  from  the 
west." — See  Life  of  Owen,  p.  87.    It  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding extract  that  Mr.  Orme,  like  his  hero  Owen,  views  the  vic- 
tory at  Naseby  as  a  special  mercy  sent  from  heaven.     Mr.  Orme 
does  not  even  attempt  to  defend  Owen  from  the  heavy  charge  of 
stirring  up  the  war;  he  evidently  approves  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament.     *'  Though/'  says  he,  '*  they  were  guilty  of  occa* 
sional  evils,  and  produced  temporary  confusion,  the  great  objects 
which  they  contemplated  were  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  result 
of  the  struggle  was  in  a  high  degree  glorious."— Zi^  of  Baxter, 
vol.  i.  p.  47*     Is  this,  we  ask,  the  language  in  which  a  Christian, 
whatever  might  be  his  political  opinions,  would  desire  to  speak 
on   such  a  subject  as  the  civil  wars?     The   man,  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  could  pen  such  a  passage,  would  have  been 
found,  had  he  lived  at  the  peri6d  in  question,  among  the  foremost 
of  those  who  from  the  pulpit  were  so  active  in  promoting  the 
contest  against  their  sovereign.     Mr.  Hallam's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  much  more  just  than  those  which  are  maintained  by  this 
Christian  minister: — *'  When  we  read  the  violent  and  barbarous 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  is  it  consistent  with  honesty  or 
humanity  to  hold  up  that  assembly  to  admiration  while  the  faults 
on  the  king's  aide  are  studiously  aggravated  ?" — Hallam,  vol.  ii. 
p.  244.     For  a  minister  of  religion  to  speak  of  the  results  of  the 
contest  as  glorious,  is  surely  very  much  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  Orme  is  gone  to  his  account ;  but 
his  works  remain  and  are  extensively  read  by  Dissenters,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  the  public  against  their  erroneous  and  partial 
statements. 

It  has  been  the  practice  since  the  days  of  Calamy,  the  first 
chronicler  of  their  trials,  to  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  to  institute  a  comparisiou  between 
their  trials  and  those  of  the  episcopal  clergy  sequestered  between 
1640  and  1660.  The  Dissenters  are  accustomed  to  contend  that 
the  severities  of  1662  were  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  the 
previous  period,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  contrary  position 
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has  been  completely  established.     No  one  was  ejected  in  166^ 
on  suspicion,  whereas  during  the  war  numbers  were  sequestered 
in  consequence  of  their  supposed  loyalty  to  the  king  and  attach- 
ment to  the  episcopal  Church.     In  1662  conformity  at  all  events 
secured  to  a  man  the  possession  of  his  living,  but  during  the  pe- 
riod of  England's  troubles  even  an  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
mode  of  worship  was  no  security  to  the  clergy,  if  their  names 
were  denounced  to  the  parliament,  or  their  persons  were  ob- 
noxious to  any  of  their  discontented  parishioners.    After  all  the 
attempts  to  inflict  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  sequestered 
clergy,  the  only  charge  that  could  be  substantiated  against  them 
was  that  of  ''malignancy,"  or  opposition  to  the  parliament.  Though 
their  enemies,  both  at  that  time  and  since,  have  laboured  hard  to 
fasten  upon  them  the  charge  of  immorality,  yet  to  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  period,  it 
will  be  evident  that  malignancy  was  their  only  crime.     From  the 
pages  of  the  notorious  White  himself  we  will  undertake  to  estab- 
lish the  above  position,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  immorality 
against  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.     White  published  what  he 
called  **  A  First  Centurie  of  Scandalous  Ministers.^'     He  doubt- 
less selected  the  cases  which,  in  his  own  estimation,  were  best 
calculated  to  support  his  charges;  yet  from  the  instances  which 
he  himself  adduces,  it  is  clear  that  the  clergy  in  general  were 
not  guilty  of  any  breaches  of  the  rules  of  morality.    Their  sole 
crime,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  parliament  it  was  a  crime  of 
no  small  magnitude,  was  a  refusal  to  support  the  war  against  the 
king.     The  very  title  of  the  pamphlet  was  intended  to  imply  that 
all  the  ejected  clergy  were  scandalous  in  their  conduct.     It  was  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  parliament  to  jumble  together  a  great 
number  of  charges  besides  that  of  malignancy,  which  was  usually 
so  mingled  with  the  rest  that  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and  that  the  other  charges 
were   amply   sufiicient  to  justify  a  sequestration.     Malignancy 
however  is  the  real  crime  against  those  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  White's  Centurie.     A  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  will,  by  its  own 
internal   evidence,   convince   the   unprejudiced  reader  that  the 
charge  of  immorality,  the  only  crime  that  could  justify  the  desig- 
nation '^  scandalous  ministers"  in  the  pamphlet  and  in  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances,  was  in  most  cases  a  mere  pretence  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  the  public  eye  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
viduals accused  were  sequestered  for  opposition  to  the  parliament, 
and  for  that  alone.     We  will  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
White's  pamphlet,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  preceding  re- 
marks. 

The  title,  as  already  stated,  was  "  A  First  Centurie  of  scan- 
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daloas,  malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into  Benefices  by 
the  Prelates :  or  a  Narration  of  the  Causes  for  which  the  Parlia- 
ment hath  ordered  the  Sequestration  of  the  Benefices  of  several 
Ministers  complained  of  before  them,  for  Vitiousness  of  Life, 
Errors  in  Doctrine,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  our  Religion,  and 
for  Practising  and  Pressing  Innovations  against  Law,  and  for 
Malignancy  against  the  Parliament*^  Such  is  the  title.  The 
sting  lies  in  the  tail  of  it.  The  real  and  the  only  true  charge  is 
mentioned  last.  In  the  beginning  they  are  in  general  designated 
'*  scandalous,  malignant  priests;''  but  at  the  close  the  charge  of 
^*  malignancy  against  the  parliament"  is  specified,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  immorality  constituted  the  chief  crime  for 
which  they  were  sequestered.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that 
the  charges  are  very  indefinite,  yet  very  comprehensive;  and  if 
one  failed,  another  could  easily  be  established,  for  it  was  always 
easy  to  prove  malignancy,  which  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
refusal  to  assist  the  parliament,  or  neutrality.  The  epistle  to 
the  reader  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a  kind  of  bill  of  fare 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  body  of  the  work.  '^  In  this 
book,  thou  shalt  have  an  assay  of  the  gall  and  worme-wood  of 
the  Episcopal  government,  taken  out  of  London,  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  counties  adjacent,  that  when  thou  seest  what  vermine. 
crawls  upon,  and  devours  the  principall  and  vitall  parts,  thou  maist 
reflect  with  a  mournful  heart  upon  the  more  miserable  condition 
of  Wales,  and  of  the  North,  the  more  remote  parts  of  this  King- 
dome^  where  upon  scrutiny  will  be  easily  found  many  for  one  as 
vile  and  abominable  as  these."  Then  follows  the  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  premises : — 

"  Thou  malst  by  perusal  of  this  booke  clearly  see  what  manner  of 
persons  those  clergie  men  he  that  favour  the  present  course  of  his  ma- 
jestie  against  his  parliament  and  people,  and  dislike  and  maligne  the 
wayes  of  the  parliament,  they  will  appear  unto  thee  to  be  such  as  cannot 
endure  the  purity :  power  and  strictnesse  of  the  true  religion,  that  late 
reformation,  and  to  be  brought  in  their  hearts,  religion  and  lives  to  tbe 
bdy  word  of  God;  that  seek  themselves  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  are  given  over  to  vile  affections,  to  persecutions,  superstitions,  am- 
hition^  covetousnesse,  malignity,  and  all  wickedness." 

In  the  former  extract  the  writer  has  insinuated  that  the  state 
of  the  clergy  in  Wales  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
was  far  worse  than  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  which 
the  cases  recorded  in  the  Centurie  were  selected ;  and  Mr.  Orme 
evidently  acts  upon  the  insinuations  of  White  as  though  they 
were  undoubted  verities.  How,  it  might  be  asked,  did  White 
become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  remote  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  ?  The  inference  is,  that  the  insinuation  is  groundless. 
It  was  thrown  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy.  Still  it  may  be  proved  from  White's  own 
pamphlet,  that  the  only  charge  admitting  of  proof  in  the  case  of 
the  sequestered  clergy  was  one  of  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed,  that  of  malignancy.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
in  so  large  a  body  as  the  clergy  of  that  day  there  were  no  cases 
of  immorality,  but  they  were  fewer  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers than  among  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Nor  indeed 
were  all  the  immoral  characters  removed  from  their  livings ;  for 
if  a  clergyman  supported  the  parliament,  and  instigated  his  pa- 
rishioners to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  war,  he  was 
perfectly  secure  from  the  interference  of  the  committees,  even 
though  his  character  were  grossly  immoral.  To  support  the 
parliament  in  their  attack  upon  the  sovereign,  was  a  virtue  that 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  clergy. 

There  are  in  the  Centurie,  as  the  term  implies,  one  hundred 
cases  of  sequestered  clergymen :  and  in  every  instance  the  charge 
of  malignancy  is  alleged,  in  some  cases  alone,  in  others  coupled 
with  charges  affecting  morals ;  but  there  is  no  single  instance  of 
the  sequestration  of  a  clergyman  for  immorality  alone — a  circum- 
stance fully  corroborative  of  our  assertion  that  immorality  did  not, 
when  unaccompanied  with  malignancy,  expose  a  man  to  ejection 
from  his  living.  White  observes  in  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  that 
be  had  published  these  cases  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament. — **  And  that  the  parliament  may  appear  just  in  their 
doings  and  the  mouth  of  iniquity  may  be  stopped,  this  narrative  of 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  those  sons  of  the  earth  are  here 
published,  that  all  the  world  may  see,  that  the  tongues  of  these 
that  speake  evil  of  the  parliament  are  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  lift 
up  against  heaven,  and  that  they  hide  themselves  under  falsehood, 
and  make  lies  their  refuge."  In  our  opinion,  this  language  indi- 
cates a  conviction  on  the  part  of  White  himself  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  were  marked  with  injustice.  Had  the 
charges  alleged  admitted  of  proof,  these  terms  of  reproach  were 
not  necessary.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  emi- 
nent for  learning  as  well  as  for  their  piety  and  pastoral  labours. 
This  was  a  fact  that  could  not  be  disputed,  and  therefore  White, 
who  could  not  deny  it,  labours  to  use  it  to  their  disparagement : 
^*  And  let  not  the  learning  of  some  few  of  these  men  (for  which, 
if  they  had  any  grace  to  use  it  well,  they  were  considerable)  move 
thee  to  thinke  they  be  hardly  dealt  with,  for  learning  in  a  man 
unsanctified  is  but  a  pearle  in  a  swine*s  snout*  Arrius,  Pelagius, 
Arminius,  all  of  them  learned,  but  thereby  the  more  serviceable 
to  do  mischiefe  in  the  Church,  like  Curio,  who  w^sfacundus  only 
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ad  reipublic(B  perniciem.  Learning  and  knowledge  we  honour  in 
any,  but  vitiousnesse  and  lewdnesse  we  condemn  in  all ;  had  some 
of  these  men  sanctity  of  life  as  well  as  light  of  knowledge,  thej 
had  been  honourable  to  religion  and  useful  to  souls/'  Thus  does 
this  libeller  of  the  clergy  endeavour  to  traduce  the  men,  whom  he 
fails  to  convict  of  the  charge  of  immorality. 

The  first  name  in  the  Centurie  is  that  of  John  Wilson,  vicar 
of  Arlington^  Sussex^  who  is  charged  with  a  nameless  offence, 
and  with  asserting   that  "  the  parliament  were  rebells.^     The 
second  is  that  of  John  Agmes,  curate  of  Lewis,  in  Kent,  who  is 
charged  with   drunkenness   and   ''  opposition  to  the  parliament.^* 
Charles  Forbench,  parson  of  Newly  in  Essex,  was  sequestered 
for  swearing,  carelessness  in  his  pastoral  functions,  *^  neglecting 
the  monthly  fastSy  setting  his  men  to  ploWf  himself  also  working 
on  those  days  ;'*  and  for  affirming  "  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was 
no  traitor,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  wrongfully  by  the  parHa- 
ment."     Stephen  Withers,  parson  of  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  se- 
questered for  enticing  certain  women  to  commit  adultery^  practis- 
ing altar  worship,  administering  the  sacrament  at  the  rails,  not 
permitting  his  people  to  have  above  one  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  for  *^  great  malignity  to  the  parliament"      Emanuel 
Uty,  rector  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  for  speaking  favourably  of  the 
Pope,  exalting  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  for  ^*  declaiming 
against  the  authority  of  the  parliament.*'     Edward  Cherry,  rector 
of  Much- Holland,  Essex,  for  bowing  towards  the  east,  upholding 
the  same  practice  in  his  sermons,  refusing  the  sacrament  except 
at  the  rails,  drunkenness,  and  for  affirming  ''  that  he  never  knew 
any  good  the  parliament  did,  unless  it  were  to  rob  the  country 
and  pick  their  purses."     These  are  the  first  six  names  in  the 
Centurie^  and  such  are  the  charges  alleged.     We  have  given  the 
substance  of  the  charges,  and  sometimes  the  very  words,  which 
are  printed  in  Italics.     We  have  taken  the  first  six  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  whole  Centurie :  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  select  a 
few  other  instances  from  different  parts  of  White's  production, 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  specifying  all  the  allegations  which  were  of 
precisely  the  same  kind,  but  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties  under 
which  the   parliament  laboured  in   framing  and  proving  their 
charges  against  the  clergy.     Many  of  the  charges  were  truly  lu- 
dicrous, and  would  never  have  been  brought  forward,  except  in 
the  total  absence  of  others  of  a  grave  and  serious  kind. 

John  Gorsuch  was  charged  with  asserting  ''  that  some  of  the 
lords  whom  he  named,  were  fools^  bastards,  and  cuckholds." 
Nicholas  Andrews,  with  saying,  "  that  Peter's  sword  cut  off  but 
one  ear,  but  long  sermons,  like  long  swords,  cut  off  both  at  once^ 
and  that  the  silliest  creatures  have  the  longest  ears."    Cuthbert 
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Dale  was  removed  from  his  benefice  for  maintaining  *'  that  the 
angels  did  mediate  for  the  children  of  God  ;  and  that  men  might 
drinke  one  pot  for  necessity,  a  second  for  recreation,  and  a  third 
for  good  fellowship ;"  and  that  seeing  a  stranger  put  on  his  hat 
in  sermon  time,  he  openly  called  him ''  saucy,  unmannerly  clowne.'^ 
The  chief  charge  against  Daniel  Horsemanden  was  that  he  had 
aflSrmed  ''  that  the  late  Deputy  of  Ireland  was  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  was  sacrificed,  as  our  Saviour  Christ  was,  to  give 
the  people  content."  Joseph  Davis  was  sequestered  for  assert- 
ing that  *'  the  parliament  were  rogues,  and  that  those  who  died  in 
their  service  at  Edge-hill  went  to  the  devil."  William  Osbalston 
for  supplying  his  Church  ''with  scandalous  and  insufficient 
curates/'  and  for  asserting  that  "  once  hearing  the  Common 
Prayer  is  better  than  ten  sermons.*'  Richard  Dulon  for  super- 
stitious practices  generally,  and  for  a  statement  in  his  catechising 
*'  that  children  dying  after  baptism  are  saved  by  the  faith  of  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers."  Thomas  Vaughan  was  charged 
with  saying,  "  that  to  preach  in  season  is  to  preach  on  Sundays 
in  the  forenoon,  and  out  of  season  in  the  afternoon ;"  and  '*  that 
to  preach  nothing  but  Scripture  without  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
was  like  the  devil's  shearing  of  hogs,  a  great  cry,  but  a  little 
wool ;"  and  **  further,  that  he  also  said  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  that  the  members  were  a  company  of  logger-headed 
fellows.''  The  last  case  in  the  Centurie  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  whole.  The  charge  alleged  is  that  of  improper 
language  in  the  pulpit  to  stir  up  his  auditory  to  laughter;  and  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  ''  A  woman  is  worse  than 
a  sow  in  two  respects ;  first,  because  a  sow's  skin  is  good  to  make 
a  cart-saddle,  and  her  bristles  good  for  a  sowter.  Secondly,  be- 
cause a  sow  will  run  away  if  a  man  cry  hoy,  but  a  woman  will 
not  turn  head,  though  beaten  down  with  a  leaver ;  and  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  woman  and  a  sow,  is  in  the  nape  of  the  neck^ 
where  a  woman  can  bend  upwards  but  the  sow  cannot." 

Such  were  some  of  the  charges  gravely  exhibited  against  the 
clergy  as  a  ground  of  sequestration  by  common  informers,  and 
discontented  parishioners,  and  listened  to  by  the  parliamentary 
committees,  who  eagerly  sought  the  expulsion  of  those  parochial 
ministers,  whose  views  led  them  to  look  with  favour  upon  the 
royal  cause.  These  cases  are  selected  at  random  from  the  Cen- 
turie, for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  frivolousness  of  many  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  clergy.  The  cause  that  needed 
such  support  must  have  been  an  unjust  one.  To  the  above  were 
frequently  added  the  charges  of  deserting  the  cure  and  non-resi- 
dence ;  and  in  these  themalice  and  dishonesty  of  the  parliament  may 
be  detected,  for  in  almost  all  the  instances  alleged  of  non-residence 
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or  desertion,  the  accused  were  driven  from  their  parishes  by  the  par 
liaoientary  soldiers.  In  their  absence  a  case  was  got  up,  presented 
to  the  committees,  and  their  livings  sequestered.  The  charge  of 
drunkenness  and  incontinency  is  frequently  adduced  in  the  Cen- 
turie :  but  in  almost  every  instance  its  falsehood  was  made  ap- 
parent at  a  later  period  by  Walker,  who  diligently  set  himself  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  the  sequestered  clergy  from  unfounded 
aspersions.  In  shorty  the  only  real  crime  of  which  the  clergy, 
whose  names  are  blazoned  forth  by  White,  were  guilty,  is  that  of 
malignancy  :  yet  Mr.  Orme,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  lying 
character  of  the  Centurie,  can  assert  that  in  White's  publication 
'*  a  most  dreadful  exposure  is  made  of  the  ignorance,  immorality, 
and  incompetency  of  many  of  the  established  teachers." — Life  of 
Saxter,  vol.  i.  p.  d2.  Mr.  Short  remarks,  ^*  The  accusations 
which  were  made  against  the  clergy  were,  besides  offences  of  a 
moral  nature,  generally  the  observance  of  ceremonies  and  malig- 
nancy :  and  it  is  wonderful  that  in  such  a  scrutiny  no  more  in- 
stances of  vicious  lives  and  conversations  are  recorded." — Short, 
vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

In  all  the  parliamentary  ordinances,  as  well  as  in  White's  and 
other  publications,  the  clergy  are  designated  scandalous  and  in- 
sufficient ministers.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  clergyman  was  called 
before  a  committee,  he  fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  scan- 
dalous minister.  This  method  was  resorted  to  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  odium  on  the  clergy  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Their  accusers  were 
always  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  sectaries,  with  whom  in  that 
period  of  excitement  almost  every  parish  abounded ;  or  some  of 
the  profligate  characters,  upon  whose  career  of  vice  the  clergy 
had  been  a  check.  When  such  witnesses  were  not  only  listened  to, 
but  actually  invited  to  give  evidence  against  the  clergy,  what  was 
to  be  expected  but  sequestration  and  consequent  poverty  ?  At 
the  Restoration,  one  principle  was  laid  down ;  and  the  ministers  of 
that  period  were  duly  apprised  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  No  unfair  methods  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defaming  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  refused  to  conform.  Had  a  similar  course  been  pursued  by  the 
Long  Parliament ; — had  they  adopted  a  test,  or  framed  an  act,  how- 
ever severe  or  unjust,  whose  enactments  could  be  understood  by  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  application  of  which  even  more  would  have  been 
excluded  from  their  livings  than  were  actually  sequestered  by  the 
committees, — their  proceedings  would  have  been  merciful  in  com- 
parison of  those  harassing,  long-continued,  and  vindictive  mea- 
sures, by  which  their  steps  were  marked  from  the  first  commence- 
ment in  the  work  of  legislation  to  the  period  when  they  ceased  to 
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exist  as  a  legislative  assembly.  Not  only  were  all  sorts  of  abusive 
epithets  accumulated  against  the  clergy,  but  they  were  subjected 
to  the  petty  though  still  vexatious  insults  of  every  man,  who  owed 
his  clergyman  a  grudge,  or  who  chose  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  ex- 
ercising his  power  over  those,  whom  he  had  formerly  viewed 
with  envy. 

The  death  of  the  king  has  been  the  source  of  much  disputa- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  different  parties  will  ever  agree  on 
this  litigated  question.     Mr.  Orme,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  la- 
bours hard  to  shift  it  from  the  Independents.     "  The  real  causes,'' 
says  he,  "  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  principles  or  members  of 
any  religious  body ;  but  are  to  be  traced  most  probably  to  the 
duplicity  and  fickleness  of  Charles  himself — to  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  despotic  principles  perpetually  instilled  into  his  mind 
by  his  immediate  attendants  and  confidential  friends,  and  to  the 
perilous  circumstances  of  the  democratic  leaders,  who  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede,  and  were  driven  to  this  desperate  stroke  for 
their  own  salvation." — Owen's  Life,  i)2,  93.     The  last  clause  iu 
the  preceding  quotation  certainly  nullifies  the  two  former,  for 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  were  such  as  to  hurry  them  on  to  the  most  des- 
perate measures,  it  is  trifling  to  assert  that  Charles  was  the  cause 
of  his  own  death.      The  Independents  were  undoubtedly  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  that  melancholy  event ;  their  principles  were 
destructive  of  monarchy  and  kings ;  nor  did  they  conceal  their 
intentions  or  disguise  their  principles,  though  the  attempt  to  do 
so  has  often  been  made  for  them  since :  but  the  Presbyterians  also 
must  stand  condemned  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  posterity ; 
they  refused  all  concessions  from  the  king  until  it  was  too  late, 
and,  rather  than  not  secure  their  beloved  presbytery,  they  were  de- 
termined to  run  all  hazards  and  risk  the  loss  even  of  monarchy 
itself.     We  are  aware  that  they  did  not  contemplate  such  conse- 
quences as  flowed  from  their  obstinacy ;  but  they  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  course  upon  which  the  army,  backed  by  the  Inde- 
pendents and  sectaries,  had  entered,  was  one  that  roust  inevitably 
issue  in  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Independency  became  triumphant, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  were  eager 
to  seize  for  their  own  Church  that  power  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  bishops.  The  very  notion  of  an  Established  Church 
was  exploded  by  the  Independents  and  Sectaries,  who  now 
abounded  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  the  parochial  churches  were  held  by  ministers  of  the  presby- 
terian creed,  yet  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  national 
church.     It  was  Cromwell's  policy  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
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Sectaries  in  the  army  and  in  the  country,  while  his  own  views 
were  carefully  concealed.  While,  therefore,  the  present  occu- 
piers of  the  livings  were  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their 
possessions,  provided  they  did  not  oppose  the  new  order  of  things, 
it  became  a  primary  object  with  him  to  strengthen  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Sectaries,  without  entirely  discarding  the  Presbyterians, 
b^  remodelling  the  committees  for  sequestration,  and  by  infusing 
into  those  bodies  principles  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  and 
more  calculated  to  promote  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  Joined 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  together  in  these  committees; 
and,  instead  of  entrusting  the  examination  and  appointment  of 
ministers  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  or  to  those  nominated  by 
their  authority,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Presbytery, 
he  constituted  an  entirely  new  body,  composed  adroitly  of  men  of 
all  parties,  denominated  the  ''  Triers,*^  to  whom  was  committed  the 
examination  of  the  new  ministers.  In  Wales  almost  all  the 
clergy  were  ejected,  while  a  few  itinerants  were  appointed,  who 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  preaching  in  different  quarters. 
Hence  it  happened  that  most  of  the  churches  were  closed,  and 
the  people  were  not  able  to  bear  a  sermon  except  at  very  distant 
intervals. 

Mr.  Orme  labours  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  sects  that  sprang  up  during  this  period,  and  that  they 
were  not  so  numerous  as  is  generally  imagined.  "  Baxter's  own 
account,"  he  remarks,  *'  which  discovers  no  disposition  to  conceal 
or  extenuate,  shows  that,  beside  the  leading  religious  parties  which 
were  composed  mostly  of  respectable  persons,  there  were  only 
five  other  sects  that  he  could  describe." — Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
Probably  there  were  not  five  that  Baxter  could  describe ;  but 
Mr.  Orme  omits  to  tell  us  how  many  there  were,  which  neither 
Baxter  nor  any  other  man  could  describe.  That  the  sects  were 
most  numerous  is  evident  from  contemporary  publications,  and 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  describe  them  is  also  evi- 
dent. But  Mr.  Orme  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  speaking 
in  his  former  work  of  the  same  period,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
he  observes,  **  During  the  period  of  England's  convulsions, 
many  extravagances  and  abuses  prevailed.  New  sects  were 
every  day  springing  up,  each  more  fanatical  or  erroneous  than  the 
former ;  and  though  they  had,  in  general,  but  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, they  produced,  while  they  lasted,  injurious  effects  on  true 
religion,  and  left  very  baneful  consequences  behind  them." — Life 
of  Owenj  p.  385.  The  works  of  contemporary  authors,  such  as 
Edwards,  Rutherford,  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  others,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sermons  preached  by  the  parliamentary  divines  be- 
fore the  two  Houses,  or  before  the  Westminster  Assembly,  afford 
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the  most  striking  and  convincing  evidence,  that  the  number  of 
sectaries  at  this  period  was  ahnost  beyond  calculation,  and  that 
their  peculiar  principles  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
scribed. To  mention  even  the  names  which  are  actually  enu- 
merated in  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  occupy  a 
far  larger  space  than  we  can  devote  to  such  a  purpose.  At  a 
period  when  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  become  a  preacher,  and 
when  almost  every  soldier  actually  was  a  preacher,  it  would  have 
been  surprising  indeed,  if  the  sects  had  not  been  exceedingly 
numerous.  It  would  be  a  task  of  very  great  difficultv  to  charac- 
terize all  the  sects  of  the  present  day :  at  that  time  the  difficulty 
was  infinitely  greater. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  individual  of  those  tumultuous 
times  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  character  is  largely  discussed 
in  these  volumes.  It  appears  to  us  that  Cromwell  was  less  of  an 
enthusiast  than  his  chaplains.  What  is  stated  to  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  Sterry  and  Goodwin  borders  strongly  on  blasphemy. 
Mr.  Orme  therefore  endeavours  to  show  that  the  expres- 
sions alleged  to  have  been  used  during  Cromwell's  illness,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  never  uttered,  or  that  they  were 
misinterpreted  by  some  who  heard  them.  Thus  Mr.  Orme  la- 
bours to  explain  away  the  expressions  in  Goodwin's  prayer,  who, 
addressing  the  Deity,  said,  '*  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were 
deceived.  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  that  these  were  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  and  that  they  were  used  in  the  same  sense  **  in 
which  the  prophet  employs  them,  not  as  denoting  what  God  had 
done,  but  what  he  had  permitted  men  to  do."  Mr.  Orme  did  not 
choose  to  remember,  when  he  penned  this  passage,  that  the  ser- 
mons and  the  publications  of  the  day  afford  specimens  of  enthu- 
siasm as  great  as  the  above.  In  the  dedication  of  a  book  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  during  his  protectorate,  Oliver  is  designated 
''  his  sainted  father,  now  with  God."  And  if  the  following 
extracts  from  Owen  do  not  savour  of  enthusiasm,  they  certainly 
indicate  the  grossest  hypocrisy.  **  I  present  them  to  your  Excel- 
lency, not  only  because  the  rise  of  my  call  to  this  service  under 
God  was  from  you,  but  also  because,  in  cari-ying  it  on,  I  have 
received  from  you  in  weaknesses  and  temptations  wherewith  I  am 
encompassed,  that  daily  spiritual  refreshment  and  support  by  in- 
quiry into  and  discovery  of  the  deep  and  hidden  dispensations  of 
God  towards  his  secret  ones,  which  my  spirit  is  taught  to  value. 
The  carrying  on  of  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Jesus  amongst  his 
saints,  in  all  his  ways,  which  are  truth  and  righteousness,  being 
the  aim  of  your  spirit  in  your  great  undertakings.'' — See  Owen^s 
Dedication  of  the  Branch  of  the  Lord.  At  a  later  period,  in 
another  dedication  to  Oliver,  prefixed  to  bis  **  Perseverance  of 
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the  Saints/'  he  thus  addresses  him  :  ''  Sir»  of  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  things  you  have  had  the  full  experience — ^your 
interest  and  acquaintance  with  tlie  latter  is  of  incomparably  more 
importance  in  itself,  so  answerably  of  more  value  and  esteem 
unto  you." 

No  one  subject  connected  with  the  history  of  those  times  was 
more  fiercely  agitated  than  that  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Since 
the  establishment  of  universal  toleration,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
with  many  writers  to  hold  up  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  liberty ;  though  an  impartial  examination  of 
facts  will  show,  that  in  an  age  when  all  were  intolerant,  she  acted 
with  more  leniency  than  any  of  those  parties  who  were  opposed 
to  her.  Mr.  Orme  contends,  that  the  principles  of  toleration 
were  first  advocated  by  the  Independents ;  yet  the  Independents 
of  the  Commonwealth  refused  to  tolerate  the  Episcopalians,  who, 
at  a  period  when  every  sect  revelled  in  liberty  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  were  proscribed  even  the  use  of  thie  common-prayer 
in  private.  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Independents  were  the 
advocates  of  toleration !  When  it  is  alleged  that  the  Independents 
actually  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  them,  Mr.  Orme, 
unable  to  deny  the  fact,  observes,  ''  That  men,  calling  themselves 
Independents,  may  be  persecutors,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny ; 
but  that  such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  of  Independency,  all  who  understand  it  must  ever  main-> 
tain." — Owen's  Life,  335.  This  is  a  most  convenient  method  of 
getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  one  which  may  be  resorted  to 
alike  by  all  parties.  It  is  easy  to  say,  the  acts  you  allege  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  body,  but  to  certain  individuals,  whose  opinions 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majority.  That  the  Independents, 
however,  did  actually  persecute  others,  is  clear  from  their  con* 
duct  in  New  England.  In  England  itself  prelacy  was  excepted 
from  toleration  equally  with  popery,  during  the  ascendancy  of 
this  party  in  the  state,  though  a  full  toleration  was  conceded  to 
the  wildest  sectaries.  That  they  were  as  much  inclined  to  per- 
secute as  others,  if  circumstances  had  favoured  the  establishment 
of  their  system,  is  a  point  that  can  admit  of  no  question.  Owen 
is  adduced  by  Mr.  Orme  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  ad- 
vocate of  toleration.  It  is  true  that  Owen,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  when  suffering  under  restrictions,  pleaded  for  liberty 
of  conscience ;  but  his  sentiments  were  not  always  equally  mo- 
derate. There  was  a  time  when  he  was  as  much  opposed  to 
toleration  as  the  most  bigoted  Presbyterian.  He  asserts  in  one 
place,  **  that  heresies  and  errors  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  that 
is,  men  ought  not  to  connive  at  them — but  with  all  their  strength 
and  abilities,  in  all  lawful  ways,  upon  every  just  call,  to  oppose, 
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suppress,  and  overthrow  them,  to  root  them  up  and  cast  them 
out," — See  Owen's  Practice  of  Church  Government.  Some  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  above  publication,  when  Cromwell 
was  about  to  establish  himself  in  the  Protectorate,  by  means  of 
the  toleration  of  the  sectaries^  Owen  expressed  himself  with  more 
moderation.  In  a  tract  annexed  to  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  asserts,  ^*  that  error  has  as  much  right  to  a  forcible 
defence  as  truth." 

Because  the  Church  of  England  was  fenced  about,  subsequent 
to  the  Restoration,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  was  more  averse  to  toleration  than  her  opponents.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  did  not  in  the 
least  soften  them  towards  prelacy  :  it  rather  increased  their  bitter- 
ness :  but  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, willingly  conceded  the  fullest  toleration  to  those  who  refused 
to  conform.  She  has  been  designated  the  most  tolerant  church 
in  the  world,  and  her  history  fully  justifies  the  designation. 

We  cannot  pass  over  some  observations  of  Mr.  Short,  relative 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  In  allusion  to  the  ejected  ministers, 
Mr.  Short  asks,  **  Could  it  be  just  to  cast  them  out  of  all  means 
of  supporting  themselves,  and  not  assign  them  any  portion  of 
their  benefices  for  their  support?  The  usurping  government^ 
when  triumphant,  had  allowed  one-fifth  of  the  revenues  to  those 
whom  it  ejected  for  their  loyalty.  The  legitimate  government 
turned  out  many  loyal,  though  non-conforming  clergymen,  and 
made  not  the  slightest  provision  for  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  267.  Mr. 
Short  must  have  known  that  the  assignment  of  the  Jifths  to  the 
sequestered  clergy,  was  a  mere  pretence — a  mere  mockery  of 
their  miseries — an  act  of  greater  cruelty  than  a  positive  denial  of 
the  smallest  pittance :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fifths  were 
never  paid,  and  that  the  usurping  government,  though  armed 
with  authority,  never  enforced  their  payment.  There  was  no  re- 
dress for  the  clergy  :  for  whenever  they  appealed  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  intrusive  ministers  succeeded  by  various  pretences  in 
silencing  the  pleas  of  the  sufFerers.  These  are  facts  that  do  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt :  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  Mr. 
Short  should  have  lent  the  influence  of  his  name  to  such  a  delu- 
sion, as  the  supposition  that  the  fifths  were  actually  paid.  The 
advocates  of  Dissent  will  not  fail  to  quote  Mr.  Short,  to  prove 
that  the  English  Church  was,  at  this  period,  more  intolerant  than 
those  who  were  opposed  to  her  discipline  and  worship. 

Much  odium  has  been  cast  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by 
every  dissenting  writer,  from  the  period  of  its  enactment  down  to 
the  present  time ;  yet,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  government  could  have  acted 
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otherwise.     It  was  a  re-action  in  the  country  that  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Church  :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed^  that  this  re-action  would  not 
produce  a  considerable  feeling  of  opposition  against  the  party  that 
had  been  instrumental  in  overturning  the  national  establishment. 
In  the  estimation  of  that  House  of  Commons  by  whom  the  act 
was  passed,  there  was  a  necessity  for  strong  and  decided  mea- 
sures for  the  purpose   of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  sad 
scenes  which  had  so  recently   been  witnessed.     After  all    that 
has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  the  act,  and  we  justify  it  not, 
except  on  the  ground  of  necessity  arising  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period,  it  was  merciful  in  comparison  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presbyterians  and  others  during  the  precedent 
twenty  years.     We  regret  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Short  has 
spoken  of  this  act.     ^'  The  manner/'   he  says^  "  in  which  the 
ejections  took  place  in    1662^  must  be  designated  as  cruel/' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  268.      He  thinks  that  a  more  moderate  line  of  policy 
would  have  been  desirable.     We  must  not,  however,  judge  of  the 
act  and  its  framers  by  the  principles  of  our  own  age.     A  mea- 
sure, that  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  cruel,  may  not 
have  deserved  such  an  appellation  then ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  plan  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Short  would  have 
been  at  that  time  quite  impracticable.     That  Dissenters  should 
denounce  the  act,  is  perfectly  natural :  but  we  think  that  Mr. 
Orme's  censure  is  extravagant,  even  for  a  Dissenter.     **  The 
hardest,  the  most  unjust,  the  most  oppressive  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  was  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
Liiturgy,  with  all  their  concomitants,  on  pious  and  conscientious 
men.     For  this,  whoever  was  the  party  chiefly  concerned  in  it, 
no  apology  can  be  found.     It  was  an  unnecessary  and  a  cruel 
act  of  despotism." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  221.     We  do  not 
concur  in  opinion  with  those  churchmen,  who  think  that  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  incapable  of  defence ;  or  that  it  was  an  act 
over  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  a  veil.     Our  opinion  is,  that 
the  more  fully  the  measure  is  canvassed,  if  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  times  are  permitted  to  have  due  weight  with  those 
who  wish  to  form  a  conclusion  respecting  it,  the  greater  will 
appear  the  necessity   for   its   enactment.      At  all  events,    the 
members  of  the  English  Church  can  look  back  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  period  with  much  greater  satisfaction  than  can 
be  experienced  by  Dissenters  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  during  which  Episcopacy  was  suppressed,  and  the 
clergy  treated  with  scorn  and  indignity. 

We  have  ever  thought  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  those  ministers  who  suffered  ejection  in  1662,  in  relin- 
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quishing  their  posts  in  prefereoce  to  conformity.  These  men 
had  represented  toleration  as  the  worst  of  evils:  and  they 
had  resolutely  refused  to  grant  liberty  to  others  during  their 
own  ascendancy:  after,  therefore,  such  denunciations  against 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  in 
them  to  have  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  act,  which, 
however  it  might  interfere  with  their  own  views,  was  not, 
according  to  their  own  reasonings,  so  great  an  evil  as  schism. 
The  act  is  now  usually  stigmatized  by  Dissenters  as  the  Black 
Act:  but  that  its  hue  was  as  dark  as  that  of  some  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances,  and  the  votes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
cannot  be  proved.  We  have  no  wish  to  justify  the  proceedings 
of  those  times;  but  when  Dissenters  are  so  clamorous  in  their 
outcries  against  the  Church  of  England,  as  if  she  alone  at  that 
period  had  adopted  principles  repudiated  by  all  other  parties,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  divest  the  matter  of  those  obscurities  which 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  prejudices  of  party  have  thrown  around 
it.  It  is  the  custom  with  some  writers  to  speak  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  guilty  of  ejecting  her  own  ministers  in  consequence 
of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  her  unrighteous  impositions.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  alluding  to  the  ejected  ministers, 
should  have  so  expressed  himself,  as  to  give  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  support  to  such  a  mistaken  view.  **  I  must  beg,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  Baxter,  *'  to  class  among  the  highest  ornaments  of 
the  Church  of  England  this  great  man,  who,  with  his  brethren, 
was  so  shamefully  ejected  from  the  Church  in  1662,  in  violation 
of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  clear  principles  of  justice.*' 
Now  we  remark,  in  the  first  place»  that  the  ejected  ministers  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
they  refused  to  submit  to  her  discipline,  or  to  adopt  her  formu- 
laries; the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  occupied 
the  livings  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Church :  nor  can  we, 
in  the  second  place,  allow  that  Baxter  and  his  brethren  were  the 
highest  ornaments  of  the  Church;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  the  conforming  clergy  were  equal  in  piety  and  superior  in 
learning  to  those  who  were  ejected.  The  question  at  that  time 
agitated  was,  whether  the  Church  or  the  Non-conformists  should 
yield.  Mr.  Orme  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  tells  us,  **  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  unworthy  of  the  men  whom  she  cast 
out.*' — Owen's  Life,  p.  29^.  He  also  speaks  of  these  men  as 
''  two  thousand  of  the  most  excellent  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  who,  as  he  again  observes,  were  cast  out  "  because 
they  could  not  submit  to  the  exercise  of  an  unrighteous  autho- 
rity."— Baxter,  vol.  i.  p,  286 — 303.  From  Mr.  Orme  such  as- 
sertions were  to  be  expected;  but  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force should  have  adopted  a  similar  tone  in  his  remarks :  we  are 
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however  sure  that«  had  he  considered  the  subject  more  fully,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  lend  the  support  of  his  authority  to 
such  an  erroneous  opinion. 

The  question  relative  to  the  sufferings  and  the  numbers  of  the 
sufferers  of  the  two  parties,  is  one  that  has  been  fiercely  agitated. 
As  soon  as  the  advocates  of  Non-conformity  began  to  register  the 
sufferings  of  the  ministers  ejected,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  they  asserted  that  the  case  was  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
In  consequence  of  this  conduct  on  their  part,  the  friends  of  the 
Church  were  compelled  to  come  forward  with  a  statement  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  sequestered  clergy,  under  the  ascendancy  of 
Presbyterianism.  Walker's  work  is  well  known,  and  it  was  called 
forth  by  the  boast  of  Calamy,  that  such  a  noble  army  of  sufferers 
for  conscience  sake  had  never  been  seen,  as  that  of  the  ejected 
ministers.  The  number  of  those  who  were  removed,  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  1662,  is  usually  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  two  thousand;  but  it  is'  remarkable,  that  while  the  Dissenters 
labour  to  increase  the  number  of  the  ejected  ministers,  they  are 
equally  anxious  to  diminish  that  of  the  sequestered  clergy.  The 
statements  of  Dissenters  on  this  question  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  in  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  even  catechisms,  so 
that  they  are  received  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  Even  Mr. 
Short  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  the  sequestered  episco- 
pal clergy  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  Gauden  and  Walker. 
*'  The  want  of  any  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  these  commit- 
tees, has  rendered  the  task  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  ejected  exceedingly  difficult;  but  the  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Gauden,  who  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  clergymen  were  ejected.  Walker's  calculation 
goes  higher,  but  these  computations  are  probably  much  beyond 
the  truth." — Short,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  We  know  not  why,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  computations  alluded  to 
should  be  doubted  by  Mr.  Short.  Both  Gauden  and  Walker 
furnish  us  with  certain  data  for  ascertaining  pretty  exactly  what 
the  numbers  were;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  long  space 
of  twenty  years  was  occupied  in  the  work  of  sequestration,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  number  must  have  been  great. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mr.  Orme  claiming  a  relationship  between 
the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day  and  the  Non-conformists:  **  The 
Puritans  under  the  Tudors  became  Non-conformists  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  Dissenters  under  the  family  of  Hanover*  They  have 
been  men  of  the  same  principles  substantially  throughout." — 
Baxter^s  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  In  what  the  affinity  consists,  we 
cannot  conceive.  As  far  as  matters  of  discipline  are  concerned, 
there  is  not  one  siogle  point  in  which  the  Dissenters  agree  with 
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the  Nonconformists — nay,  Mr.  Orme  himself  confesses  as  much 
a  few  pages  farther  on.  **  The  vast  majority  of  these  persons  did 
not  decidedly  object  to  a  modified  Episcopacy — to  a  liturgical 
form  of  worship,  and  to  the  use  of  various  rites,  provided  they 
were  not  absolutely  imposed  on  their  consciences  as  matters  of 
faith  and  scriptural  practice.  They  were  mostly  believers  in  the 
lawfulness  of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  conse- 
quently were  not  Dissenters  from  the  Church ;  they  only  objected 
to  certain  things  belonging  to  or  imposed  by  it." — Baxter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260.  This  quotation  contradicts  the  former.  According  to 
Mr.  Orme's  own  showing,  the  Non-conformists  differed  less  from 
the  Established  Church  than  from  the  Dissenters  of  modern  times. 
How  then  can  the  Dissenters  and  the  Non-conformists  be  viewed 
as  **  substantially  men  of  the  same  principles  ?*'  Is  there  one 
point  enumerated  in  the  above  quotation  on  which  Dissenters 
would  agree  with  the  Non-conformists !  In  truth,  the  controversy 
is  completely  changed,  and  Dissenters  now  object  to  the  very 
principle  of  an  Established  Church,  proving  thereby  that  their 
claim  to  a  relationship  with  the  ejected  ministers  is  null  and  void. 
Every  argument,  therefore,  adduced  by  Dissenters  against  an 
Established  Church,  is  an  argument  against  the  Non-conformists, 
with  whom  they  claim  an  affinity.  By  their  practices  the  Dis- 
senters not  only  stand  convicted  of  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  the  Non-conformists,  but  also  from  those  of  all  Protestant 
churches  throughout  the  world,  by  all  of  whom  the  lawfulness  and 
even  necessity  of  an  Established  Church  are  strenuously  main- 
tained. They  form  a  class  of  themselves,  having  few  things  in 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  Protestants. 

Various  attempts  were  set  on  foot  towards  a  comprehension  of 
the  Non-conformists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  and  at  the  revolution.  The  Dis- 
senters do  not  desire  a  comprehension :  their  wish  is  to  place  the 
Church  on  the  same  level  with  themselves.  This  fact  furnishes 
us  with  another  evidence  of  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
parties. 

It  has  pleased  Mr.  Orme,  in  the  fulness  of  his  self-sufficiency, 
to  attack  the  memories  of  two  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
Church,  and  we  shall  employ  the  remaining  pages  of  this  article, 
already  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  in  rescuing  their  cha- 
racters from  unfounded  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  The 
individuals  to  whom  we  refer  are  the  judicious  Hooker  and  the 
learned  Stillingfleet ;  both  are  attacked  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms :  their  motives  are  impugned,  and  the  most  sinister  views 
are  imputed  to  them.  To  begin  with  his  attack  on  Hooker: — 
**  Had  Hooker's  Polity  been  written  in  defence  of  the  Popish 
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hierarchy^  it  would  have  required  little  alteration."  The  vrriter, 
however,  does  not  attempt  to  refute  Hooker's  views;  he  is  con« 
tent  with  the  above  assertion,  knowing  that  it  would  be  received 
as  truth  by  the  great  mass  of  those  for  whom  his  work  was  in- 
tended. We  need  not,  however,  occupy  any  further  space  in 
defence  of  Hooker,  as  Mr.  Orme  has  not  brought  forward  any 
specific  charge. 

We  proceed  to  notice  his  attack  on  Stiliingileet.  Shortly 
before  the  Restoration,  Stillingfieet  published  his  ''  Irenicum,  or 
a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds,"  in  which  he  recom- 
mends moderation  to  all  parties.  At  this  time  no  settlement  had 
been  effected  in  the  Church,  and  it  was  the  object  of  Stiliingileet 
to  show  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were 
indifferent,  and  that  each  might  yield  in  some  points  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle.  In  the  year  1680,  Stillingfieet  pu1)1ished  a 
sermon  on  the  "  Mischiefs  of  Separation,"  in  which  he  charges  the 
Non-conformists  with  departing  from  the  Church  on  account  of 
trifles,  and  then  points  out  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  such 
divisions  among  Protestants.  This  sermon  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  Non-conformists,  who  charged  the  author  with  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  his  earlier  years,  as  expressed  in  his  ''  Ife- 
nicum."  Soon  after  the  attacks  upon  the  Sermon,  the  subject 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  author  in  a  larger  work,  entitled 
**  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation."  In  this  work  Stilling- 
fieet enters  very  fully  into  the  whole  argument :  the  book  was 
widely  circulated,  and  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  l681,  and 
during  the  next  year  a  third  made  its  appearance. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  '*  The  Unreasonableness  of  Sepa- 
ration," the  memory  of  Stillingfieet  has  been  assailed  with  abuse. 
He  is  charged  with  inconsistency  by  contradicting  in  this  last  work 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Ireriicum.  Mr.  Orme,  as  usual, 
attacks  him  with  the  same  weapons.  Fortunately,  however,  the  re- 
putation of  Stillingfieet  rests  on  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  shaken 
by  such  assailants :  he  was  remarkable  for  the  moderation  of  his 
views  at  a  period  when  moderation  was  a  rare  virtue,  as  well  as 
distinguished  for  amenity  of  manner  towards  his  opponents :  yet 
the  heaviest  charges  are  alleged  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  false, 
proud,  and  ambitious.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of 
Stillingfieet's  traducers  to  blacken  his  character  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  groundless  charges,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute  his 
arguments,  which  were  unanswerable.  In  allusion  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  '*  Mischief  of  Separation,"  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  '*  He  was 
no  longer  Rector  of  Sutton,  but  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and  had 
now  laid  aside  his  '  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds*  to 
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employ  another  weapon  to  irritate  and  increase  them." — Baxter, 
vol.  ii.  271.      Again^  speaking   of  the   "  Unreasonableness   of 
Separation :"  "  The  Rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the  '  Irenicuni 
when  the  Church  was  but  a  sect  among  other  sects,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  exposing  the  Unrea- 
sonableness  of  Separation  from  an  Apostolic  Church  in  all  its 
glory.     The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
uses  the  language  of  intreaty :  the  other  is  stern,  severe,  and  uncom- 
promising."— fbid.  275.     These  passages  were  written  in  1830, 
when  the  Life  of  Baxter  was  published;  in  1820,  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Owen  appeared,  Mr.  Orme  expresses  him- 
self with  much  greater  moderation.    *^  He  shows,"  says  Mr.  Orme, 
speaking  of  the ''  Unreasonableness  of  Separation/* "  successfully, 
that  many  of  the  Puritans  employed  the  same  arguments  against 
the  Brownists  which  the  Churchmen  now  urged  against  them* 
selves.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  the  principle  of  many  of  his 
adversaries,  the  Dean  had  the  better  of  the  argument." — Otoeris 
Life,  418.     Surely  Mr.  Orme  must  have  forgotten  this  passage 
when  he  penned  the  above  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Baxter;  or  else 
that  retrograde  movement,  which  has  effected  so  much  during  the 
last  few  years  among  the  Dissenters,  in  converting  them  from  quiet 
and  peaceable  religionists  into  noisy  and  angry  destructives,  must 
have  been  most  signally  displayed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Orme.   We, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  reconciling  Mr.  Orme  in  1820, 
when  the  last  extract  was  written,  with  Mr.  Orme  in  1830,  when 
the  Life  of  Baxter  was  published.    Our  business  is  to  defend  the 
memory  of  Stillingfleet  from  such  insidious  and  slanderous  at* 
tacks. 

The  ''  irenictim"  was  published  in  1659»  when  Presbytery,  if  ' 
any  mode  of  government  could  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  such  a 
designation,  was  the  Established  Religion.  There  was,  however, 
a  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  with  the 
Restoration  the  question  of  Church  Government  would  naturally 
be  connected*  During  the  preceding  years  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion, there  had  sprung  up  a  race  of  divines,  whose  distinguished 
characteristics  were  those  of  moderation  in  their  own  views,  and 
forbearance  towards  those  from  whom  they  might  differ :  and  of 
these  divines,  Stillingfleet  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  In 
this  work  he  endeavours  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  Epis- 
copacy was  not  an  antichristian  mode  of  government,  as  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  had  asserted ;  and  that  his  intentions 
were  of  the  purest  kind,  there  can  be  no  possible  question.  In 
the  dedication  to  an  ordination  sermon  in  1684,  he  remarks,  in 
reference  to  the  **  Irenicum,"  that  be  published  it, ''  hoping  by  it 
to  bring  over  those  to  a  compliance  with  the  Church  of  England 
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(then  like  to  be  re-efttablished)  who  stood  off  upon  the  supposition 
that  Christ  bad  appointed  a  Presbyterian  government  to  be  always 
continued  in  his  Church,  and  therefore  thought  prelacy  was  to  be 
detested  as  an  unlawful  usurpation."  The  book,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  was  written  at  a  period  of  peculiar  religious  excite- 
meat,  and  when  too  no  one  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government 
was  generally  practised ;  it  was  intended  to  unite  and  not  to 
divide  parties :  nor  could  the  author  have  contemplated  the  fact 
that  this  very  book  would  afterwards  furnish  his  enemies  with 
weapons  of  attack  against  himself.  It  doubtless  contained  some 
views  to  which  in  his  more  mature  years  his  judgment  could  not 
consent ;  but  where  is  the  man  whose  opinions  do  not  undergo 
very  material  changes  in  the  course  of  time  on  important  sub* 
jects :  and  is  a  man  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
for  such  a  change  of  views  ?  In  Stillingfleet's  case,  however,  such 
a  palliation  is  scarcely  needed ;  for  while  it  is  admitted  that  on 
some  points  his  views  did  undergo  a  change,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  main  arguments  of  bis  book  were  those  which  he  main* 
taioed  and  defended  during  his  whole  life.  Speaking  of  the  work, 
Stillingfleet  himself  observes,  *^  There  are  some  things  which 
show  his  youth  and  want  of  due  consideration ;  others  in  which 
be  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  dissenting  parties  to 
the  Church  of  England.  But  I  dare  challenge  any  man  to  pro- 
duce one  passage  in  the  whole  book  that  tendeth  to  encourage 
faction  or  schism  or  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England ;  but» 
on  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  Episcopal 
government,  as  having  the  advantage  of  all  others,  and  comrag 
nearest  to  Apostolical  practice/'  In  short,  a  perusal  of  the  work 
will  prove  that  the  main  principles  of  the  book  are  agreeable  to 
the  views  that  had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  most  faithful  sons 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

When  the  obnoxious  Sermon  on  tlie  ^'  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tion," and  the  larger  and  still  more  obnoxious  work  on  '*  The 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"  were  published,  his  enemies, 
unable  to  meet  him  on  the  fair  and  open  ground  of  polemical 
discussion,  resorted  to  the  method  of  attack  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  sought  to  convict  him  of  the  crime  of  apos- 
tacy  from  his  former  principles,  as  developed  in  the  *^  Irenicum." 
The  same  method  of  attack  is,  as  has  been  stated,  resorted  to, 
with  all  possible  rancour,  by  Mr,  Orme,  who,  as  has  been  usual 
with  Stillingfleet's  traducers,  contents  himself  with  assertions, 
without  attempting  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof.  Let  however 
the  Irenicum  be  compared  with  ^*  The  Unreasonableness  of  Se- 
paration," and  no  disagreement  will  be  found  to  exist :  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  appear,  on  an  impartial  examination,  that  the 
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principles  of  the  latter  work  flow  from  those  which  are  laid 
down  ill  the  former.  In  the  '^  Irenicum'*  he  contends  that  the 
Church  may  lawfully  decide  on  such  matters  as  rites  and  ce- 
remonies :  it  follows  from  such  a  principle  that  the  voice  of  the 
Church  should  be  regarded  by  the  people  for  the  general  good, 
and  that  strife  and  division  should  be  avoided  by  a  willing  obe- 
dience being  rendered  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  the  "  Irenicum."  When,  therefore,  the  state 
of  the  Church  was  settled  by  due  course  of  law,  Stillingfleet 
charged  the  Dissenters  with  schism  for  wishing  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church  about  matters  which^  even  according  to 
their  own  confession,  were  not  sinful.  Could  he,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  Irenicum,"  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  separation?  Fortunately  the  memory  of  Stillingfleet 
IS  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  such  assailants :  but  it 
excites  our  indignation  to  find  men  in  the  present  day  renewing 
the  oft-repeated  charge  of  inconsistency  against  a  man,  who,  in 
all  the  essentials  of  sound  learning  and  truly  Christian  practice, 
soars  to  a  pinnacle  which  his  traducers  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Orme's  volumes.  They  have 
been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  were  it  not  for  the  repu- 
tation in  which  they  are  still  held  among  the  great  mass  of  Dis- 
senters, by  whom  they  are  viewed  as  impartial  histories  of  the 
period,  and  a  faithful  exposition  of  their  sentiments,  we  should 
not  have  deemed  them  deserving  of  our  notice.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  many  persons,  Dissent,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed 
affinity  to  the  principles  of  the  Non-conformists,  is  invested  with 
a  sort  of  sacred ness,  to  which  it  has  no  pretensions  whatever.  It 
is  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Orme's  volumes  to  foster  this  notion,  the 
fallacy  of  which  we  have,  as  we  verily  believe,  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating. As  every  effort  is  made  by  Dissenters  to  vilify  the 
clergy  and  misrepresent  the  principles  of  the  English  Churchy 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  attempted  to  array  Dissent  in  the  most 
lovely  and  attractive  colours,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  unmask  the 
pretensions  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  those  writers,  who,  like 
Mr.  Orme,  are  accustomed  to  substitute  daring  assertions  and 
angry  invectives  in  the  place  of  truth  and  impartiality. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  expression  to  our  dissent  from  some 
few  of  Mr.  Short's  statements :  we  entertain  the  hope  too,  that 
in  another  edition,  the  able  author  will  consider  our  suggestions 
and  modify  those  views  against  which  our  objections  are  levelled. 
We  are  however  so  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Short's 
work,  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  extensively  circulated  :  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  express  our  decided  conviction  that  no  other  work 
on  the  subject  of  English  Ecclesiastical  History  is  so  well  suited 
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to  the  circumstaDces  of  those  for  whom  it  was  principally  in- 
tended by  the  author,  namely,  candidates  for  holy  orders.  The 
reader  will  discover  a  striking  difference  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Orme.  The  work  of  the  former  is  distin- 
guished throughout  for  the  strictest  honesty  and  the  most  rigid 
impartiality,  which  appear  the  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted 
with  the  dishonesty  and  sophistry  so  signally  displayed  in  the 
volumes  of  the  latter.  It  is  qjuite  refreshing,  after  rising  from  the 
task  of  perusing  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Orme,  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Short,  who,  so  far  from  sacrificing  truth  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Church  of  England,  has  rather  erred,  if  indeed  he  is 
chargeable  with  error,  in  allowing  too  much  credit  to  the  mis- 
representations of  her  enemies. 


Akt.  IV.— The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.    By  Mrs.  Trollope.    3  vols. 
Small  8vo.     Bentley.     1837. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  differ 
with  those  members  of  our  communion  who  constitute  what  is 
popularly  called  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  might,  even  now,  if  we  were  so  minded,  specify  several  points 
in  which,  whatever  good  the  clergy  and  laity  attached  to  that  party 
may  have  done  by  stimulating  and  keeping  alive  a  general  spirit  of 
piety,  they  have  pursued  neither  a  wise  nor  regular  course,  nor  one 
tending  to  the  peace,  and  steadfastness,  and  safety  of  the  establish- 
ment    Their  theology  has  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  narrow   and 
exclusive,  forgetful  of  the  great  and  cardinal  truth,  that  *'  all 
Scripture  is  profitable ;"  and  therefore  of  necessity,  exaggerated 
and  overdrawn  in  the  things  which  it  stated,  because  deprived  of 
the  counterbalancing  power  of  the  things  which  it  omitted.  Their 
modes  of  agency  have  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  injurious,  as 
calculated  to  produce  disunion  and  weakness ;  more  particularly, 
those  close  leagues  which  have  sometimes  occurred,  of  alliance 
defensive  and  even  offensive  with  Dissenters,  in  opposition  to 
their  brethren  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.     Their  views  as  to 
Church  discipline,  and  Church  authority,  have  oftentimes  appeared 
to  us  to  be  loose  and  defective ;  and  their  views  as  to  general 
politics,  to  be  tinctured  with  extravagance  and  violence.     Let  it 
be  added,  that  they  have  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  to  exercise 
over  the  mind  of  our  female  population  an  influence  neither  the 
most  judicious  nor  the  most  salutary. 

We  state  these  opinions,  as  we  have  stated  them  before,  with 
perfect  frankness ;  for  we  believe  the  case  to  be  one  in  which 
the  candid  and  temperate  exposition  of  sentiment  is  more  useful 
in  itself  and  more  likely  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  end^ 
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than  their  over-cautious  suppression.  But,  in  any  controversy 
into  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  enter,  we  trust 
that  we  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness ;  except, 
peiliaps,  on  some  few  occasions,  when  ibe  outrageousness  of 
attack  rendered  forbearance  impossible,  and  really  called  for  a 
spirited  and  almost  indignant  defence.  Nor  even  on  these  occa- 
sions, we  trust,  have  we  been  betrayed  by  the  bitter  folly  of  indi- 
viduals into  general  aspersions  upon  the  body.  We  have  uni- 
formly distwgtdshed;  we  have  uniformly  and  most  cheerfully 
acknowledged,  that  there  exist  in  the  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  many,  very  many  men,  who  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  religious  community  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
men,  whose  general  conduct  all  might  be  proud  to  imitate,  imd 
whose  Christian  spirit  all  might  be  happy  to  imbibe :  and  between 
these  men  and  their  (so-called)  orthodox  brethren,  there  remain, 
we  are  verily  persuaded,  few,  i  any,  matters  which  are  not  fairly 
capable  of  accommodation  and  adjustment. 

Stilly  as  long  as  any  differences  continue,  our  attitude,  we  are 
aware^  must  be  sometimes  one  of  apparent  hostility ;  because  our 
side  is  taken,  and  we  cannot  be  on  both.  None,  however,  we  trust, 
except  perhaps  Mrs.  Trollope  herself,  will  imagine  that,  on  this 
account  or  on  any  other,  such  a  production  as  ''  The  Vicar  of 
WrexhilP'  could  find  favour  in  our  eyes.  Our  remarks,  we  trust, 
have  never  had  any  thing  in  common  with  a  work,  written,  we  are 
compelled  to  think,  neither  conscientiously  nor  charitably;  neither 
with  Christian  kindness,  nor  with  justice  to  others,  nor  even,  it 
may  be,  with  good  faith,  as  far  as  the  author's  own  convictions 
are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  a  bold  writer.  She  began  with  attacking 
the  Americans,  genus  irritabile,  a  generation  the  most  sore  and 
sensitive  upon  earth,  and  quite  disposed  to  retaliate,  if  any  lady 
or  gentleman  should  go  over  and  take  an  unfavourable  likeness 
of  them,  without  even  asking  them  to  sit  for  the  picture.  She 
now  attacks  the  "  Evangelicals/*  a  body  influential  and  united, 
and  altogether  competent,  if  so  inclined,  to  make  vilifiers  and 
calumniators  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment.  What  a  pity  it 
is,  with  so  much  boldness,  that,  in  the  better  part  of  valour,  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  so  utterly  deficient.  She  has  about  as  much  of  dis- 
cretion, as  Christmas-day  has  of  sun  at  the  north  pole. 

Ladies,  we  must  say,  when  they  wish  to  make  a  particular  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  are  sadly  given  to  exaggeration. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  lately  indulged  us  with  a  delineation  of  a  High 
Churchman, — a  task  which  she  achieved  by  mixing  up  the  most 
hideous  hues  almost  at  random,  splashing  and  daubing  away,  as  if 
an  innkeeper  had  requested  that^  for  a  proper  consideration,  she 
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would  pgint  him  a  Saracen's  head*  Mrs.  Trollope  now  affords 
us  a  companion  picture,  which  fairly  out-Herods,  or  out'Sher^ 
woods,  Mrs,  Sherwood. 

We  had  heard  that  this  tale  was  a  performance  of  some  inte- 
rest, taming  upon  religious  peculiarities.  We  therefore  read  it — 
albeit  not  much  in  the  habit  of  perusing  this  class  of  works — in 
the  hope  that  we  might  gather  some  accurate  information,  or 
sooie  useful  admonition,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
Let  us  be  quite  candid.  We  might  have  deemed  it — for  persons 
who  could  like  the  employment — an  occupation  of  their  time,  not 
altogether  unserviceable!  to  show  up,  in  a  moderate  and  discrimi- 
nating way,  an  officious  and  meddling  parson,  leading  captive  silly 
women;  sowing  schism,  disunion,  and  discomfort  in  a  parish  or  a 
family;  striving  to  bring  into  contempt  the  more  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious ministrations  of  his  predecessor ;  courting  popularity 
and  authority  by  plausible  artifices  ;  and  endeavouring  to  become 
the  absolute  pope,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dictator,  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet  we  ought  not  here  to  have  expected  any  thing 
like  moderation  or  discrimination,  with  the  recollection  of  Mrs* 
Trollope's  former  volumes  in  our  minds.  This  publication,  at 
least,  has  completely  undeceived  us.  What  respect  can  we  have 
for  a  writer,  who  is  a  mere  caricaturist,  and  whose  caricatures 
always  lean  to  the  side  of  the  bitterest  ill-nature  ?  What  respect 
can  we  have  for  .a  writer,  who  dips  her  pen  in  the  blackest  venom 
of  calumny  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  readers  the  more  ?  This 
work,  we  fear,  like  the  old  razors,  is  made  merely  to  sell.  Mrs, 
Trollope  does  not  warn,  but  she  misrepresents :  she  does  not  un- 
mask,  but  she  libels.  Yet  we  would  fain  hope,  though  almost 
against  hope,  that  she  has  meant  well :  that  from  an  unfortunate 
habit,  or  from  some  mental  fault,  or  obliquity  of  intellect,  she 
actually  sees  all  things  through  an  exaggerating  and  distorting  me- 
dium ;  that  there  is  some  strange  malformation  in  the  retina  of  her 
imagiuation  or  her  judgment ;  and  that  she  imposes  upon  herself 
before  she  attempts  to  impose  upon  others.  However,  that  she 
haa  done  ill,  we  have  no  question.  Whether,  amidst  much  mis- 
chief, some  little  modicum  of  collateral  or  incidental  benefit  may, 
or  may  not,  result  even  from  this  production,  we  shall  not  in- 
quire :  but  we  are  sure  that  the  slight  infusions  of  probability  or 
reality,  which  may  occasionally  be  traced  in  it,  do  not  make  the 
misrepresentations  less  odious. 

Yet,  we  understand,  its  circulation  has  been  considerable.  And 
this  circumstance,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  strong  disinclination  to  wade  again  through  the  mire  of  its 
contents,  dissuades  us  from  undertaking  any  regular  analysis. 
Suffice  it  toaay,  that  il  is  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  garnished  with 
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illustrative  engravings,  one  or  two  of  which  might  put  even  Mrs. 
Trollope  herself  to  the  blush. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  Mrs.  Trollope  had  a  map  or 
catalogue  of  human  vices  before  her,  and,  lest  she  should  be 
accused  of  partiality  in  her  selection,  had  determined  not  to  omit 
one  in  her  description  of  an  evangelical  clergyman.  So,  w*hea 
the  greater  and  more  atrocious  crimes  have  taken  their  station, 
the  smaller  and  meaner  are  admitted  to  a  place.  Lest  it  should  not 
be  enough  to  make  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  a  wholesale  scoundrel, 
he  must  also  be  represented  as  a  petty  rogue.  Lest  it  should 
not  be  enough  to  make  him  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing, 
he  must  also  be  represented  as  supple,  oily,  insinuating,  and 
cowardly.  Lest  ambition  and  the  lust  of  poM'er  should  be  thought 
to  monopolize  a  heart  capacious  of  all  evil,  room  must  likewise 
be  found  for  the  love  of  sloth  and  indolence,  the  love  of  "  crea- 
ture-comforts,"  the  love  of  eating  and  drinking — the  good  dinner 
— the  luxurious  arm-chair, — and  the  two  or  three  glasses  of  negus 
on  the  sofa  of  the  dressing-room  before  going  to  bed.  Con- 
traries are  to  meet ;  and  opposites  to  mingle ;  and,  if  a  quality  is 
but  base,  Mrs.  Trollope's  hero  is  by  no  means  to  be  defrauded 
of  its  possession. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  never  met  with 
such  a  miscreant,  or  any  the  slightest  approach  to  such  a  mis- 
creant, as  this  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the  religious  world.  But  if 
we  conceive,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  one  such  being 
could  be  discovered,  still  the  description  could  answer  no  salutary 
purpose ;  since  it  would  afford  no  example,  no  moral  lesson  to 
the  generality  ;  because  it  would  only  represent  the  single  mon- 
ster of  his  kind.  There  may  be,  we  altogether  believe,  a  high 
moral  utility  in  works  of  fiction.  But  ethical  fiction,  in  order  to 
be  useful — to  serve  some  higher  end  than  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  or  the  excitement  of  wonder — to  advance  the  sacred 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  must  present,  not  a  lusus  tiatura, — for 
such  things  ought  to  be  relegated  to  some  medical,  or  physiolo- 
gical, or  metaphysical  history,  which  treats  of  aberrations  and 
prodigies, — but  a  fair  specimen  of  humanity  in  one  or  other  of  its 
aspects :  it  must  present  to  us,  not  a  solitary  individual,  but  the  per^ 
sonification  of  a  class ;  it  must  present  to  us  passions  and  events, 
such  as  may  be  frequently  called  forth  on  the  open  theatre  of  life, 
and  actions  such  as  similar  circumstances  are  always  likely  to  re- 
produce. Otherwise,  we  derive  no  instruction,  we  receive  no 
warning;  for  we  are  reading  of  things  in  which  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  concern. 

Wherefore,  in  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  any  novel  or  tale, 
either  we  fancy  that  we  discern  a  particular  account  of  some  one 
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living  person  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  which  case  literature  de- 
generates into  mere  satire  and  scandal ;  or  else,  seeing  the  futility 
of  a  merely  individual  picture,  we  generalize  the  characters  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  And 
hence  comes  the  unfairness  of  giving  a  single  portrait,  a  single 
biography 9  when  it  is  sure  to  be  enlarged  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader  into  a  general  history.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  herself  generalizes  in  every  chapter  of  her  three  volumes. 
She  evidently  means  to  depict,  not  an  individual,  but  a  genu^» 
Mr.  Cartwright  is  evidently  intended  to  be,  not  one  isolated  evan- 
gelical vicar,  but  a  representation  of  the  class  of  evangelical 
vicars.  Miss  Fanny  is  evidently  intended  as  a  representation  of 
the  class  of  evangelical  young  ladies,  who  slide  by  insensible  de- 
grees through  the  pious  into  the  amatory;  and  sing  hymns  where 
the  devotional  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  erotic ;  and  fall  in  love 
with  the  too  interesting  parson,  who  debars  them  from  other 
emotions  than  those  which  his  own  mingled  tenderness  and  spi- 
rituality can  gently  but  deeply  stir.  So  we  have  also,  as  repre- 
sentatives in  their  way,  the  evangelical  widow  in  a  country  town, 
the  evangelical  attorney,  the  evangelical  apothecary,  the  evan- 
gelical curate,  the  evangelical  missionary/  the  evangelical  assem- 
blage at  ihe  fancy  fair,  the  evangelical  butler,  down  to  the  evan- 
gelical stable-boy.  And  in  all  these  characters,  throughout  all 
their  sayings  and  doings,  there  is  scarcely  one  redeeming  point 
amidst  the  mass  of  rascality  and  turpitude :  with  the  exception  of 
the  feebler  persons,  who  are  themselves  deceived  and  betrayed, 
there  is  not  one  touch  of  charity  or  honesty,  of  sincerity  or  kind* 
ness  of  heart.  The  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  sicken- 
ing scene  of  ostentation  pretending  to  be  piety,  of  imposture 
triumphing  over  credulity,  and  craft  taking  advantage  of  enthu*- 
siasm,  aud  villany  fattening  upon  folly. 

The  grand  r6le,  however,  is  played  by  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill 
himself.  And  here  we  must  descend  a  little  into  particulars,  in 
order  to  convey  at  all  a  correct  idea  of  this  precious  production, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  accordance  with  her  notions,  ought  to 
have  called  **  the  school  for  Evangelicalism."  Mr.  Cartwright 
is  introduced  to  the  vicarage  through  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
patron,  in  opposition  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  son  of  the  late 
incumbent.  This  late  incumbent,  together  with  his  whole  mode 
of  preaching  and  proceeding,  the  successor  immediately  begins 
to  disparage  and  decry,  setting  up  the  bright  radiance  of  his  own 
spiritual  illumination  in  contrast  with  the  previous  darkness  of 
formality  and  legality.  ^  Of  course,  therefore,  he  fills  the  unhappy 
place,  in  the  first  instance,  with  discord  and  division,  and  then 
with  spiritual  pride  and  rancour,  and  an  arrogant  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  old  ways  of  the  Church.  Smooth,  bland,  and  affable, 
with  a  handsome  countenance,  fine  teeth,  an  expressive  smile,  a 
soft  voice,  and  a  gracious  demeanoury  the  polished  hypocrite  yet 
comes  into  the  village,  almost  like  a  wild  beast  intent  on  rapine, 
insidious  as  a  serpent,  and  merciless  as  a  tiger.  At  this  period, 
however,  he  is  embarrassed  by  debts  and  difficulties ;  and  one  of 
his  great  objects  is  to  retrieve  bis  affairs  by  preying  on  the  super- 
stitious and  susceptible.  For  this  purpose,  among  others,  he 
strains  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery  over  the  female 
population  of  Wrexhill,  till  he  gradually  impregnates  its  entire 
atmosphere  with  seduction  and  pollution.  His  conversation  with 
the  ladies  consists  of  dangerous  compliments  and  illicit  proposals, 
coMcbed  sometimes  io  scriptural  phraseology,  and  always  in  a  kind 
of  religious  cant.  On  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he  fawns  or 
tramples,  as  circumstances  admit ;  and  when  he  deems  the  sway 
to  be  in  his  own  hands,  his  language  is  as  coarse,  brutal,  and 
blasphemous,  as  his  measures  are  savage,  domineering,  and  op- 
pressive. 

But  his  main  object  of  all  is  to  gain  possession  of  the  person 
and  fortune  of  the  rich  widow  of  the  squire  and  landholder  of 
the  parish.  By  a  series  of  abominable  devices,  he  sets  her  against 
her  children,  and  half  wheedles,  half  terrifies  her  into  a  hasty  mar- 
riage ;  next,  though  in  this  respect  he  is  afterwards  baffled  and 
out-manoeuvred  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  subordinate 
characters,  whom  the  purport  of  this  criticism  does  not  lead  us  to 
mention,  he  causes  her  to  make  a  will  bequeathing  her  whole  pro- 
perty to  himself;  apd  then  has  no  scruple  in  hastening  her  death, 
by  his  ill-treatment.  Moreover,  white  the  mother,  since  the 
money  is  hers,  demands  his  serious  courtship,  it  is  requisite  that 
he  should  keep  himself  in  practice  by  inveigling  the  affections  of 
the  daughter — a  young,  impressible,  and  religiously  romantic  girl 
-—through  a  mixture  of  fraud  and  flattery  too  loathsome  to  be 
detailed. 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  his  own  family,  that  he  is  just  as 
exemplary  in  his  parental  as  in  his  other  relations.  His  own 
daugnter,  who  sees  through  his  baseness,  and  whom  his  tyranny 
eventually  kills,  he  horrifies  into  becoming  a  confirmed  Atheist ; 
while  bis  son,  who  is  of  another  temperament,  is  so  shamed  by 
his  father's  conduct  out  of  all  serious  feelings,  that,  having  been 
throughout  a  buffoon  and  a  reprobate,  he  ends,  characteristically 
enough,  by  being  a  strolling  pli^en 

But  why  should  we  go  on  ?  Yet  it  is  bare  justice,  since  our 
remarks  have  been  severe,  to  give  a  few  elucidatory  quotations. 
But  we  should  have  to  transcribe  almost  the  whole  work,  if  we 
attempted  to  verify  from  these  three  volumes  our  account  of  tbe 
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hero ;  or  to  dbow  bow  Mrg.  Trollope  hat  made  him  a  coaiplete 
compound  of  all  vices,  aspirisig  and  jet  8ordid»  rapaciotts  and  yet 
ciiBBing ;  his  efery  action  the  coooentratod  essence  of  malice  and 
deceityhis  every  word  softened  into  the  jargon  of  false  piety ;  his 
vnctiioiis  and  treacled  discourse  fraoied  to  entrap  and  destroy, 
somewhat  Tike  l}ie  sticky  and  cloying  mixture  placed  against  a 
garden  wall  to  catch  wasps ; — his  general  conduct  the  fit  counter- 
part to  this  talk,  smooth  as  honey,  though  more  bitter  than  gall, 
but  sometimes  breaking  out  with  unrestrained  and  scuirilous 
audacity : — a  liar,  a  calumniator,  a  cringing  hypocrite,  an  insolent 
bully,  a  creeping  and  perjured  kaave,  a  licentious  seosualistf  an 
impujre  vohiplMary,  a  self-iBd«dg«n  epicure :  steeped  to  the  fiery 
core  in  imparity  and  iMttemess  and  workUiaess,  yet  for  ever 
p>reacbing  and  praykig,  as  if  he  were  already  among  the  elect  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  pothitions  of  earth  were  cleansed  away  from 
bis  spirit. 

Thus,  after  about  five  interviews  with  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  un- 
fortunate lady 'against  whom  Mr.  Cartwright  entertains  his  nefa* 
rious  designs  of  marriage,  the  following  scene  occurs  when  she  is 
irritated  for  the  moment  against  Sir  Gilbert  Harrington,  aa  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  joint  execiitor  with  herselC 

**  Mrs.  Mowbmy  wept.-^Mr.  Cartwright  bid  his  face  wilAi  his  hands, 
and  for  some  moments  seemed  foarfol  of  betraying  all  he  fok.  At  length 
be  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her — eyes  moistened  by  a  tear,  and  in  a  k>w  deep 
voice  that  seemed  to  indicate  an  inward  straggle,  be  uttered,  '  vmgeantt 
is  vme,  autk  the  Lord!* 

''He  closed  his  eyes,  and  sat  for  a  moment  silen(^  then  added, '  Per- 
haps of  all  the  trials  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  this  world  of  tempta- 
tion, the  obeying  this  mandate  is  the  most  difficult !  But  like  all  uttered 
by  its  divine  author,  it  is  blessed  alike  by  its  authority  and  its  use. 
Without  it,  my  friend,  without  it,  would  not  my  hand  be  grappling  the 
throat  of  your  malignant  enemy }  Without  it,  stioald  I  not  even  now 
be  seekai^  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  bring  the  wretch  who 
can  tbns  stab  an  angel  woman's  breast  to  the  dust  before  her  ?  But, 
thanks  to  the  fafftk  that  is  in  me>  I  kmm  that  his  snspicioas  heart  and 
omd  soul  shall  meet  a  vengeance  as  ninch  greater  than  any  I  could  inflict, 
as  the  hand  that  wields  it  is  more  powerful  than  mine  !  I  humbly  thank 
my  Ood  for  this,  and  pemembering  it^  tvm  with  chastened  spirit  from  the 
forbiddeB  task  of  puni^ing  htm,  to  the  far  more  Christian  one  of  ofer- 
ing  aid  to  the  gentle  being  he  wodd  cra^.  Was  it  indeed  from  the  lips 
of  yoar  child,  my  poor  friend,  that  these  base  aspersions  readied  you  ?  ' 
— ToL  i.  pp.  1^,  170. 

Our  next  extract  must  be  an  interview  with  Miss  Fanoy^  to 
whom  the  reverend  Vicar  is  rather  fond  of  paying  clandestine 
visits  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 

''fanny  was  already  in  the  garden  when  he  aimed  ^  and  as  it  so  hap- 
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pened  that  he  saw  her  as  she  was  hovering  near  the  shrubbery  gate,  he 
turned  from  the  carriage-road  and  approached  her. 

" '  How  sweetly  does  youth,  when  blessed  with  such  a  cheek  and  eye 
as  yours,  Miss  Fanny,  accord  with  the  fresh  morning  of  such  a  day  as 
this.  I  feel,'  he  added,  taking  her  hand  and  looking  in  her  blushing 
face,  'that  my  soul  never  offers  adoration  more  worthy  of  my  Maker 
than  when  inspired  by  intercourse  with  such  a  being  as  you  !  ' 

"  *  Oh,  Mr.  Cartwright/  cried  Fanny,  avoiding  his  glance  by  fixing 
her  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

'* '  My  dearest  child,  fear  not  to  look  at  me — fear  not  to  meet  the  eye 
of  a  friend  who  would  watch  over  you,  Fanny,  as  the  minister  of  Grod 
should  watch  over  that  which  is  best  and  fairest,  to  make  and  keep  it 
holy  to  the  Lord.  Let  me  have  that  innocent  heart  in  my  keeping,  my 
dearest  child,  and  all  that  is  idle,  light,  and  vain,  shaU  be  banished 
thence,  while  heavenward  thoughts  and  holy  musings  shall  take  its  place. 
Have  you  essayed  to  hymn  the  praises  of  your  Saviour  and  your  God, 
Fanny,  since  we  parted  yesterday  ? ' 

*'  This  question  was  accompanied  by  an  encouraging  pat  upon  her 
glowing  cheek ;  and  Fanny,  her  heart  beating  with  vanity,  shyness, 
hope,  fear,  and  sundry  other  feelings,  drew  the  MS.  containing  a  fairly 
written  transcript  of  her  yesterday's  labours  from  her  bosom,  and  placed 
It  in  his  hand. 

*'  Mr.  Cartwright  pressed  it  with  a  sort  of  pious  fervour  to  his  lips, 
and  enclosing  it  for  greater  security  in  a  letter  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  he  laid  it  carefully  within  his  waistcoat,  on  the  left  side  of  his 
person,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  of  it  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  heart.'' — vol.  i.  p.  195,  6,  7« 

Mr.  Cartwright's  letter,  at  vol.  i.  p.  200—205,  to  •'his  cousin 
and  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold,  solicitor/'  is  a  rich  specimen  in 
Its  way ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  place  where,  as  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray is  about  to  undertake  a  Journey  to  London,  the  vicar  "  whis- 
pers, as  he  handed  her  in  and  pressed  her  hand/' 

'*  'Do  not  fatigue  yourself  with  talking,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  great 
while  since  you  have  taken  a  journey  even  so  long  as  this.  In  the  pocket 
next  you  I  have  placed  a  little  volume  that  I  wish—  oh,  how  ardently — 
that  you  would  read  with  attention.     Will  you  promise  me  this  ? ' 

" '  I  will,'  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray,  deeply  affected  by  his  earnestness* 
*  God  bless  you  ! ' 

"  *  The  Lord  watch  over  you,'  responded  Mr.  Cartwright,  with  a 
sigh.  He  then  retreated  a  step,  and  Helen  sprang  hastily  into  the  car- 
riage without  assistance ;  the  door  was  closed,  and  before  the  equipage 
reached  the  lodges,  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  plunged  into  a  disquisition  on 
regeneration  and  faith — the  glory  of  the  new  birth — and  the  assured 
damnation  of  all  who  cannot,  or  do  not,  attain  thereto." — vol.  i.  p.  232 
—233. 

To  this  extract;  the  following  conversation  may  be  fitly  ap- 
pended. 

<*  *  At  what  age,  Mr.  Cartwright/  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  '  do  you  think 
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one  should  begin  to  instil  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  into  a  little 
girir 

" '  Not  later  than  ten^  my  dear  lady.  A  very  quick  and  forward  child 
might  perhaps  be  led  to  comprehend  it  earlier.  Eight  and  three  quarters 
I  have  known  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  awakening  ^  but  this  I  hold 
to  be  rare.' " — vol.  i.  p.  307. 

When  the  ladies  sing  sacred  music  of  an  evening,  the  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  regenerated  hymns,  which  Mr.  Cartwiight 
recommends  to  his  young  proselytes, — 

'*  Fly  not  yet !     *Tis  just  the  hour 
When  prayerful  Christians  own  the  power 
That,  inly  beaming  with  new  light. 
Begins  to  sanctify  the  night 
For  maids  who  love  the  moon. 

Oh,  pray  ! — oh,  pray ! 

''  Tis  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  pious  songs  and  hymns  are  made ; 
For  now,  their  holy  ardour  glowing, 
Sets  the  soul's  emotion  flowing. 

Oh,  pray  !— -oh,  pray ! 

"  Prayer  so  seldom  breathes  a  strain 
So  sweet  as  this,  that,  oh  !  'tis  pain 
To  check  its  voice  too  soon. 

Oh,  pray  ! — oh,  pray ! " — vol.  i.  p.  316 — 7. 

This  delectable  parody  is  sung  in  the  drawing-room.  But  the 
staple  commodity  of  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  be 
lonely  walks  by  moonlight,  and  secret  comings  and  goings,  in 
which  pastoral  visits  are  turned  into  amorous  assignations.  Some 
of  these  are  enough  to  make  us  sigh  for  the  time,  as  depicted  by 
those  in  every  way  monkish  lines,  when 

"  Causa  gravis  scelerum  cessabit  amor  mulierum, 
Colloquium  quarum  nihil  est  nisi  virus  amarum, 
Praebens,  sub  mellis  dulcedine,  pocula  fellis." 

Yet  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Evangelical  Vicar  of  Wrex- 
hill  is  represented  not  merely  as  a  Dr.  Cantwell,  but  still  more  as 
a  spiritual  Falstaff,  whose  aim  is  to  make  a  property  of  the  ladies 
Mrhom  he  courts,  while  he  is  debauching  their  principles  and  en- 
snaring their  affections*  His  daughter  thus  describes  him  to  her 
friend, — 

" '  To  touch,  to  influence,  to  lead,  to  rule,  to  tyrannize  over  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  all  he  approaches,  is  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  would 
willingly  do  this  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  for  the  most  part  he  has 
found  them  tough ;  and  he  now,  I  think,  seems  to  rest  all  bis  hopes  of 
fame,  wealth,  and  stationi  on  the  power  be  can  obtain  over  women.     I 
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sof  not/  ftbc  added,  after  a  pause,  wbile  a  slight  blush  passed  over  her 
cheek,  *  that  I  believe  his  senses  unin6uenced  by  beauty — this  is  far, 
hatefully  far,  from  heiug  the  case  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  but  he  is  careful, 
moot  cunningly  carelol,  whatever  victims  be  make,  never  to  become  one 
in  his  own  person. 

*'  *  You  would  find,  were  you  to  watch  him,  that  his  system,  both  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  consists  of  a  certain  graduated  love-making  to  every 
woman  within  his  reach — not  too  poor,  too  old,  or  too  ugly.  Bat  if  any 
among  them  fancy  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  worldly  hopes  for  all  they  could  give  htm  in  return,  they 
are  mistaken/  " — ^vol.  i.  pp.  286,  287. 

To  this  ** love  makings*  however,  even  prayer  is  made  subser- 
vient. Thus,  in  an  extempore  address  to  Heaven,  equally  con- 
spicuous for  its  piety  and  its  honesty,  or,  as  we  are  told,  "  per- 
fectly indecent  and  profane  in  its  impassioned  Icmguage"  the 
Vicar  drives  Miss  Fanny  almost  into  convulsions,  until  the  door 
opens,  and  he  is  suddenly  interrupted.  Still  be  is  (oo  skilful  in 
deceit,  too  practised  in  intrigue,  to  be  deserted  by  his  presence  of 
mind. 

*'  He  did  not  for  an  instant  suspend  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  but  the 
style  of  it  altered  altogether. 

''  *  Bless  her,  Lord  !  bless  this  lovely  and  beloved  one ! '  were  the 
words  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  sob- 
bings of  vehement  emotion.  '  Bless  all  this  worthy  family,  and  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men ;  and  so  lead  them  home,  &c.,'  were  those  which 
followed,  uttered  too  with  very  decent  sobriety  and  discretion." — vol.  i. 
pp.  241,  242. 

Charming  man — exemplary  Vicar !  We  had  marked  many 
other  passages  for  citation  in  the  first  volume,  but  we  must  hurry 
forward  to,  and  through,  the  others ;  for  it  really  is  not  safe  to 
dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  progress  of  this  amiable  personage. 

In  the  second  volume,  Mrs.  Trollope  discovers  more  plainly 
the  target  at  which  she  aims ;  and  shows  that  she  is  striking  at  a 
party  under  pretence  of  describing  an  individual.  She  tells  us  of 
Mr.  Cartwright,  at  page  1 1,  that  "  there  are  lots  of  men  at  Cam- 
bridge,  who  think  him  quite  an  Apostle  ;  "  and  she  makes  one  of 
her  more  respectable  characters  declare,  at  page  38,  "  Mr.  Cart* 
wright  is  one  of  the  Evangelical,  decidedly,  I  believe,  the  most 
mischievous  sect  that  ever  attacked  the  Established  Church." 
And  again,  at  pp.  39, 40, ''  of  every  family  into  which  this  insidious 
and  anti-christian  schism  has  crept,  you  would  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  it  has  been  the  young  girls  who 
have  been  selected  as  the  first  objects  of  conversion,  and  then 
made  the  active  means  of  spreading  it  afterwards."  '*  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  is  what  is  called  ''  a  shining  lights*  which  means,  being 
interpreted,  ''a  ranting,  canting  fanatic."      At  page  5J,  Mr. 
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Cartwrigbt  himself  informs  Mrs.  Mowbray,  that  he  his  a  peculiar 
^  skill  in  developing  the  inward  character  of  those  among  whom 
he  is  thrown;  and  I  cannot/'  he  adds^  "but  believe  that  this 
faculty,  which  I  feel  so  strong  within  me,  of  discerning  in  whom 
are  those  spirits  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  his  own — I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  faculty  is  given  me  by  his  especial  will,  and  for 
his  especial  glory."  At  page  72,  Mrs.  Trollope  finds  a  pleasure 
in  sneering  at  Evangelical  Societies,  and  **  evangelical  eUabliih^ 
ments  for  the  instruction  of  ignorance  in  injant$  of  four  months, 
to  adults  of  fourscore.*'  At  page  86»  there  occurs  a  stoppage  in 
the  journey,  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold,  the  Evangelical  soli- 
citor, is  accompanying  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  her  daughter. 

''This  halt  was  an  agreeable  lurprise  to  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold.  It 
was  indeed  an  arrangement  such  as  those  of  his  peculiar  sect  are 
generally  found  to  approve ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  easily  ascertained 
by  any  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  that  the  serious 
Christtaos  of  the  present  age  indulge  themselves  bodily,  whenever  the 
power  of  doing  so  falls  in  their  way,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mortifi- 
cations and  privations  with  which  they  torment  their  spirits :  so  that 
while  a  young  sinner  would  fly  from  an  untasted  glass  of  claret  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  prologue  to  a  new  play,  a  young  saint  would  sip  up 
half*a-dozen  (if  he  could  get  them),  while  descanting  on  the  grievous 
pains  of  hell  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  must  for  ever  bring.*'— vol.  ii. 
p.  86. 

Shortly  after,  a  most  instructive  conversation  occurs  between 
Mr.  Corbold  and  his  cousin  the  vicar  of  Wrexhill;  when  **z  se- 
rious, waggish,  holy,  cunning  smile  illuminated  the  red  dry  fea- 
tures of  the  attorney,"  and  both  *^  discern  some  very  singular  and 
remarkable  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  will."  At  page  121, 
Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  as  the  impersonation  of  Calvinism,  or  what  Mrs. 
Trollope  had  before  facetiously  called  "  Philo*  Calvin  Fry  babe 
principles,*  says  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  ''I. won't  disguise 
from  you,  cousin,  that  I  consider  this  young  person's  as  a  hope- 
less case.  She  was  foredoomed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world : 
I  see  the  mark  upon  her:"  and  at  page  170,  we  are  told  of  all 
other  feelings  beins;  "  made  to  merge  in  the  one  overwhelming 
influence  of  Calvinistic  terror  on  one  side,  and  Calvinistic  pride 
at  presumed  election  on  the  other/*  So  again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, '*  Mr.  Cartwrigbt  hemmed  and  began — 

''  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord !  that  by  thy  especial  calling  and  election,  I  am 
placed  where  so  many  sinful  souls  are  round,  who  through  and  by  me 
nay  be  shown  the  path  by  which  to  escape  the  eternal  pains  of  Hell. 
But  let  thy  flames  blaze  and  bum,  O  Lord!  for  those  woo  neglect  so 
great  salvation !  Pour  down  upon  them  visibly  thy  avengingjudgmeots, 
and  let  the  earth  see  it  and  be  afraid,"  &c.  &c.— vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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At  page  130,  Mrs.  Trollope  reprobates  extempore  preaching 
as  ^*  a  very  indecent  innovation :"  which  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
and  our  opinion  is  on  record,  it  certainly  is  not.  Charles  II.  was, 
assuredly,  not  an  Evangelical ;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Gresley  informs 
us,  in  his  Ecclesiastes  Anglicanus, 

*'  The  witty  monarch  would,  I  fear,  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
historian,  as  being  a  '  vulgar  *  hearer  of  sermons,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  proclamation,  extracted  from  the  statute  book  of  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

'<  <  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 

'^ '  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  ser- 
mons is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  university,  and 
therefore  continues  even  before  himself;  his  Majesty  hath  commanded 
me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which  took  its 
beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  English 
by  memory,  without  books ;  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  his 
Majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  churches,  to  the 
custom  of  the  university  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exer- 
cise: and,  that  his  Majesty*s  command  in  these  premises  be  duly  regarded 
and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is,  that  the  names  of  all  such  eccle- 
siastical persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  of 
preaching  be,  from  time  to  time,  signified  to  him  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of  bis  Majesty's  displeasure. 

«  Oct.  Sth,  1674.'  '  Monmouth.'  " 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  though  it  is  hardly  requisite,  that, 
just  before,  our  authoress  had  been  recurring  to  her  old  constant 
and  favourite  topic.  Mr.  Cartwright,  we  are  told,  had  been 
seeking  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Among  the  females  he  had  been  particularly  successful ;  and  indeed 
the  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  found  to  embrace  the  tenets  which 
this  gentleman  and  his  sect  have  introduced  in  place  of  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  so  great,  that,  as  their  faith  is  an  exclusive  one, 
it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  object  of  the  doctrine  was  to  act 
as  a  balance- weight  against  that  of  Mahomet,  who,  atrocious  tyrant  as 
he  was,  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  all  woman-kind  whatsoever ; 
were  it  not  that  an  occasional  nest  of  he-saints  may  here  and  there  be 
found,  sometimes  in  a  drum-profaned  barrack,  and  sometimes  in  a  clois- 
tered college,  which  show  that  election  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
fair.  There  are,  however,  some  very  active  and  inquiring  persons  who 
assert,  that  upon  an  accurate  survey  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  no  greater 
number  of  this  sect  can  be  found  of  the  masculine  gender  than  may 
suffice  to  perform  the  duties  of  ministers,  deputy  ministers,  missionaries, 
assistant  missionaries,  speech-makers  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
committee-men,   and  such   serious  footmen,   coachmen,  butchers  and 
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baker^  as  tbe  fair  inhabitants  of  the  Calvinistic  heaven  require  to  per- 
form the  unfeminine  drudgery  of  earth.'' — vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

In  the  third  volume,  at  page  dQ,  we  read  of  the  misfortunes  of 
poor  Mrs.  Simpson^  **  whose  example/'  says  Mrs.  Trollope, 
"  sbould  be  a  warning  to  all  widow  ladies  to  be  careful  how  they 
enter  into  holy  dalliance  and  sanctified  trifling  with  the  rege- 
nerated and  elect  :*' — for,  as  she  adds  in  a  strain  of  high-toned  mo- 
rality,  *'  common  prudence,  in  short,  is  no  fair  match  for  uncom- 
mon holiness."  The  succeeding  dialogue  between  the  widow  and 
tbe  vicar  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  same  remark  may 
apply  to  tbe  interview  between  Mr.  Cartwrigbt  and  his  step-son  ; 
wherein  the  former  says  to  the  latter,  who  is  anxious  to  go  into 
tbe  army, 

"  Open  not  your  mouth,  young  man,  in  defence  of  the  God-aban- 
doned set  to  whom  you  would  wish  to  belong :  my  ears  must  not  be 
profaned  by  any  words  of  such  abhorrent  tendency.  Instead  of  speak- 
ing yourself,  hear  me.  My  will  is,  that  you  return  to  college,  there  to 
prepare  yourself  for  ordination.  I  utter  this  command  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence ;  for,  though  your  awful  deficiency  in  religion  is  well 
known  to  me,  I  have  confidence  in  tbe  Lord,  and  in  the  power  he  will 
give  me  to  work  a  change :  and  moreover,  I  know  to  what  bishop  I  shall 
lead  you  for  ordination  ;  thereby  securing  to  myself  tbe  consolation  of 
knowing  that  no  human  learning  will  enable  you  to  be  received  within 
tbe  pale  that  we  are  strengthening  around  us,  and  within  which  none 
shall  be  admitted  (if  we  can  help  it),  but  the  regenerate  and  adopted,  or 
such  as  we  of  the  evangelical  church  may  choose  to  pledge  ourselves 
shall  become  so.^'^^vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  46. 

His  step-son  becomes  an  exile,  and  Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  rejoicing 
exceedingly  at  bis  departure,  begins  to  form  plans  on  an  extensive 
scale.     For  we  read 

"  This  good  work  achieved,  which  was  of  that  species  permitted  by 
tbe  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  sect,  Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  of  Cartwrigbt  Park, 
began  to  look  around  bim  among  bis  neighbours  and  dependents  for  op- 
portunities of  displaying  both  his  sanctity  and  his  magnificence." — p.  57. 

He  denounces  Mr.  Marsh  the  schoolmaster,  who  dares  to  be 
orthodox,  and  "  doubts  whether  Satan  stands  ready  at  the  door  to 
seize  his  soul,  and  bear  it  in  his  poisoned  claws  to  everlasting 
torture." 

"  '  This  is  terrible ! '  cried  the  vicar,  starting  up  and  attempting  to 
stop  bis  ears.  '  Such  blasphemy  cannot  be  listened  to  without  sin.  I 
leave  you,  sir,  and  I  will  shake  the  dust  off  this  your  carpet  from  ofi'  my 
feet.  But  remember  this, — 1  am  your  pastor  and  master,  appointed  to 
be  tbe  minister  and  guide  of  all  the  souls  in  my  parish  unto  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.     As  for  your  soul — I  have  no  hope  left  for  it :  it 
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must  and  it  will  have  its  portion  among  the  condemned  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  saints,  and  will  exist  only  to  bam  in  unspeakable  tortures  for 
ever.*'— vol,  iii.  p.  70. 

This  village  pedagogue  Mr.  Cartwright  soon  contrives  to  ruin : 
the  unhappy  man  himself  is  sent  to  prison  ;  his  furniture  is  seized 
for  taxes :  his  wife  lies  ill  of  a  brain-fever  in  a  small  adjoining 
public-house  ;  and  the  children  are  starving  around  her : — which 
comfortable  news  the  prosperous  vicar  receives  ^'  with  an  inward 
ehuckkf  which  was  the  hosannah  qfajietid." 

Previously,  when  the  innkeeper  had  demurred  to  his  command 
of  "  forthwith  taking  down  the  Mowbray  arms,  and  substituting 
the  Cartwright  arms/'  '^  the  imperious  great  man  whose  cold  out- 
ward civility  had  been  long  struggling  with  internal  hatred/'  ac- 
tually began  to  climb  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  away  the 
obnoxious  sign  with  his  own  hand* 

But  we  are  sick  of  these  revolting  improbabilities*  Otherwise 
we  might  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  son  Jacob ;  of  the 
missionary  operations^  and  the  project  of  sending  out  to  Fababo 
a  remarkably  serious  young  Jew,  recently  converted — the  sketch 
or  programme  of  the  serious  fite,  with  the  serious  company, 
and  the  serious  servants,  full  of  "  reverential  bows  and  frozen  6/a;i- 
dishmentSf' — the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cartwright,  "  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  evangelical  divines/*  collects  gossip  and  scandal, 
is  a  breaker  and  betrayer  of  confidence — opens  the  family  letter- 
bag,  and  re-seals  the  letters  with  considerable  mechanical  skill. 
These,  and  other  exquisite  morceaux^  we  must  omit ;  such  as 
meet  us  in  this  third  volume  at  page  185,  or  at  pages  212 — 
215;  and,  still  more  flagrantly  at  pages  217,  218.  We  hardly 
know  whether  we  are  right  to  extract  the  parting  speech  of  Mr. 
Cartwright's  WTetched  daughter,  Henrietta. 

"  Fanny  stood  apart,  and  alone  -,  and  having  looked  round  upon  each 
of  them,  the  dying  girl  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  father,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : 

''  I  have  heard  you  say — a  thousand  times  perhaps, — that  religion  was 
the  business  of  your  life  ;  and  for  that  reason,  sir,  its  very  name  hath  be- 
come abhorrent  to  my  soul.  Ob,  father  !  you  have  much  to  answer 
for !  I  would  have  given  my  own  right  hand  to  believe  in  a  good,  a 
merciful,  a  forgiving  God  ! — and  I  turned  my  young  eyes  to  you.  You 
told  me  that  few  could  be  saved,  and  that  it  was  not  what  I  deemed 
innocence  could  save  me.  You  told  me  too,  that  I  was  in  danger,  but 
that  you  were  safe.  You  told  me  that  God  bad  set  his  seal  upon  you. 
And  Chen  I  watched  you — oh,  how  earnestly :  I  spied  out  all  your  ways  ! 
— I  found  fraud,  pride,  impurity,  and  falsehood  mix  with  your  deeds 
through  every  day  you  lived  !  Yet  still  you  said  that  God  had  set  his  seal 
upon  you — that  your  immortal  soul  was  safe, — that  happiness  eternal  was 
your  predestined  doom,     I  listened  to  you  as  a  child  listens  to  a  father  ^ 
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not  a  word  was  lost ;  no/nor  an  action  either.  And  then  it  was^  father, 
that  I  became  an  unbeliever !  an  hardened  infidel !  a  daring  atheist !  If 
it  were  true  that  God  had  chosen  yon,  then  was  it  true  my  soul  rejected 
him."— vol.  iii.  p.  282,  283. 

This  is  enough  to  make  us  pause : — we  shall  not  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  of  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  ; — where,  how- 
ever,  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  though  exposed  and  foiled  in  his 
immediate  villanies,  effects  an  exchange,  ^*  by  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  party,  both  in  religion  and 
politics ;"  but  unfortunately  does  *'  not  obtain  a  mitre,  though  a 
great  many  serious  people  declared  that  he  deserved  it" 

We  find,  as  we  look  back  to  the  notes  which  we  made  in  read- 
ing these  veracious  volumes,  that  we  had  meant  for  quotation 
several  other  passages ;  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  more  ex- 
tracts, and  those  which  we  have  given  must  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  number  of  specific  references.  The  intention  of  the 
book,  and  the  characteristic  vices  of  the  hero,  as  also  of  his  congenial, 
though  subordinate  agents,  must  be  sufficiently  manifest  without 
them. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  lady,  who 

"  So  perfect  and  so  peerless  was  created 
Of  every  creatures  best  :*' 

we  have  heard,  too,  of  Apelles,  who,  in  order  to  paint  an  ideal  Venus, 
gathered  round  him  all  the  living  models  of  loveliness,  and  blended 
together  the  finest  lineaments  and  proportions  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  beauty.  Mrs.  Trollope  goes  upon  the  reverse 
process.  She  takes  all  the  separate  features  of  hideousness  and  de- 
formity, and  combines  them  to  make  up  the  express  image  of  a 
Calvinistic  clergyman.  She  collects  into  her  herbal  all  the  poison- 
ous plants  with  which  her  science  is  acquainted;  she  distils  all  their 
rank  juices  into  one  terrible  decoction,  and  then  labels  it,  as  it  were, 
with  the  title  of  '^  Evangelicalism  in  England."  "  This  is  not 
and  it  cannot  come  to  good."  To  show  the  evil  lurking  in  some 
comprehensive  principle,  to  point  out  the  error  of  some  general 
system  of  action,  may  be  a  task  as  necessary  as  it  is  disagreeable : 
but  to  enter  into  the  details  of  private  life  and  personal  character, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  aggravating  all  that  is  worst  and  most  hate- 
ful, is  a  work  of  superfluous  unpleasantness,  from  which  Christian 
prudence,  no  less  than  Christian  charity,  would  gladly  refrain. 
As  to  such  matters,  God  knows,  it  is  better  for  us  all,  to  lament, 
with  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  over  our  own  vices  and  deficien- 
cies, than  to  cast  stones  at  one  another. 

Nor  let  Mrs.  Trollope  suppose  that  she  is  justified  by  the 
motto  which  she  prefixes  from  Moli^re. 

h2 
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<^  Les  bons  et  vrais  devots  qu*on  doit  suivre  h  la  trace  '^ 

Ne  sont  pas  ceux  aussi  qui  font  tant  de  grimace. 
He,  qooi ! — vous  De  ferez  nulle  distinction 
Entre  Tbypocrisie  et  la  devotion  r 
Vous  les  voulez  traiter  d'un  semblable  langage, 
Et  rendre  meme  bouneur  au  masque  qu'au  visage  V* 

With  her,  all  is  written,  not  for  truth,  but  for  effect.  Every  page 
bears  its  evidences  of  a  shrewd  and  inquisitive,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  coarse^  unfastidious,  and,  roust  we  say  it  ? — vulgar  mind. 
Many  passages  are  gross  in  the  conception,  and  of  at  least  very 
equivocal  delicacy  in  the  phraseology.  But  we  will  not  say  more; 
for  there  are  expressions  which  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
use  in  reviewing  a  lady's  publication.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
scene  of  private  devotions  with  the  Vicar  on  his  knees ;  to  the  scene 
with  Miss  Fanny  under  the  lime-trees ;  |o  the  scenes,  when  the 
lawyer  is  with  the  same  young  lady  in  the  carriage,  and  afterwards 
in  the  house ;  as  also  to  a  variety  of  others,  which  cannot,  we 
think,  be  very  edifying  to  the  rising  generation, — not  even  to  any 
little  Master  Trollope  or  little  Miss  Trollope,  if  such  happen  to 
be  in  existence.  Mrs.  Trollope  may  think — and  it  is  simply  on 
this  account  that  we  trouble  ourselves  with  her  lucubrations — that 
she  is  advocating  the  cause  of  genuine  religion,  by  her  exposure 
of  the  religion  which  is  spurious  and  counterfeit ;  but  we  would 
test  the  matter  by  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
any  youthful  reader — and  it  is  by  youthful  readers  that  novels  are 
devoured — who  rises  from  the  perusal  of  these  th/ee  volumes. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  droll  notions  which  people  some- 
times take  in  their  heads.  Mr.  Gait  says  in  his  Bogle  Corbet, 
*  I  have  always  been  fond  of  marking  my  reverence  for  the  Sab- 
bath, by  spending  the  day  in  some  short  excursion."  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope, now  and  then,  delivers  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
displaying  a  sense  of  religion,  which  seem  analogous  to  this  plan 
of  keeping  the  Sunday  holy,  by  driving  over  to  Richmond,  or 
steaming  down  to  Gravesend.  But  at  such  matters  we  can  only 
glance,  and  pass  forward.  Neither  can  we  stop  to  inquire  how 
far  her  own  sex  will  be  gratified  by  Mrs.  Trollope's  description  of 
the  fair  sisterhood  at  Wrexhill ; — ladies,  who,  almost  without  an 
exception,  figure  in  these  pages,  at  once  as  weak  in  intellect  as  in 
sound  principles;  not  disinclined,  if  we  may  borrow  the  elegant 
phrase  of  our  authoress,  to  holy  dalliance ; — becoming  every  day, 
like  dead  game,  more  tender  and  more  tainted,  till  really — but  we 
find  an  aposiopesis  absolutely  needful,  not  for  the  august  purpose 
of  introducing  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  from  the  sheer  difficulty  of 
finishing  the  sentence  without  offence. 

For  a  large  proportion  of  the  imaginative  literature  which  now 
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passes  current  and  is  applauded,  we  entertain  very  little  respect 
in  any  point  of  view.  We  cannot  admire,  for  instance,  that  mor- 
bid strain  of  melancholy  in  which  lack-a-daisical  young  ladies 
deluge  us  with  a  flood  of  verses,  that  may  be  best  described  as 
Byron  and  water.  We  cannot  admire  that  absurd  style  of  ex- 
travagant rhodomontade,  in  which  some  young  gentleman  performs 
the  most  wonderful  and  impossible  feats  of  strength  and  activity 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  was  said,  ''  to  leap  beyond  the 
moon^  walk  at  seven  strides  along  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 
descend  to  earth  by  the  Pleiades,  was  for  our  hero  but  the  work  of 
a  single  minute."  Still  less  can  we  admire  the  novels  of  fashion- 
able life,  Veal  or  pretended^  which,  besides  their  general  demerit 
of  unfaithfulness  and  positive  vulgarity,  always  tend  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  common  interests  of  universal  humanity,  and  absorb 
it  in  the  artificial  frivolities  of  a  few  hundred  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed, par  excellence,  to  constitute  the  world,  as  if  they  were 
formed  of  a  different  and  finer  clay  than  their  fellow  creatures. 
If  we  look  abroad,  we  have  small  sympathy  either  with  the  old 
Kotzebue  school  of  German  sentimentalism,  or  with  the  schools 
that  have  succeeded  it ;  while  we  can  only  shrink  in  unmitigated 
disgust  from  those  outrageous  horrors,  equally  offensive  to  good 
morals  and  good  taste,  which  characterize  the  romantic,  or  more 
properly,  the  ruflSan  school  of  young  France,  where  adultery  and 
incest,  murder  and  suicide,  all  vitiated  feelings,  all  disordered  fan- 
cies, and  all  unlawful  appetites,  are  the  main  sources  of  a  diseased 
and  feverish  interest,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  in  itself  almost  a 
crime.  But  we  really  doubt  whether  any  of  these  literary  enor- 
mities is  so  deeply  to  be  censured,  as  the  exhibition  of  a  minister 
of  the  Christian  religion,  covered  over  from  head  to  foot  with  an 
entire  leprosy  of  guilt,  of  which  no  swindler  or  usurer,  no  brigand 
or  pirate, not  even  that  scare-crow  of  our  infancy,  Blackbeard,  with 
his  whole  gang  of  buccaneers,  could  altogether  be  capable ;  in  a 
word,  the  gibbeting  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  as  the  incarnation 
of  depravity,  animated  by  that  intense  hatred  of  good,  which  is 
more  than  human,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  fiendish  or  the 
diabolical. 

We  again  ask,  cut  bono?  Many  estimable  persons  in  the 
Church  may  be  grievously  pained  and  wounded  :  the  rest  can  de- 
rive no  triumph,  or,  if  they  can,  it  must  be  a  triumph  which  it  is 
unworthy  of  them  to  feel ;  while  infidels  will  carry  the  generali- 
zation farther  than  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  find  an  impersonation  of 
all  Christian  clergymen  in  the  flagitious  '*  Vicar  of  Wrexhill ;"  who 
was  the  admiration  of  his  **  brother  shepherds"  and  is  made  the 
representative  of  a  party,  which  all  may  not  know  to  be  declining. 

Yet,  as  has  been  often  said,  *'  none  are  all  evil."     Classes  of 
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men,  at  least,  cannot  well  be  entirely  possessed  by  all  opposite 
iniquities,  as  by  a  legion  of  conflicting  devils,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  doctrine  of  human  corruption  may  be  sufficiently  as- 
serted, without  making  all  the  blackest  shades  of  human  character 
to  exist  altogether  without  one  gleam  or  particle  of  light.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Trollope's  delineation 'outrages  nature  as  much  as  it  shocks 
decency  and  good  feeling.  We  doubt  even  whether  she  is  serving 
her  own  purpose,  if  that  purpose  be  to  write  down  the  Evangelical 
or  Calvinistic  party.  The  exaggeration  defeats  itself.  It  causes 
a  re-action  in  favour  of  the  traduced.  It  arouses  and  arms  a 
sense  of  justice  in  their  behalf.     Every  honest  man  sees  and  feels, 

"  Quodcumqne  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi." 
And,  therefore,  when  any  other  writer  objects  to  the  really 
objectionable  features  in  (so  called)  Evangelicalism,  it  may  be  a 
natural  impulse  to  turn  away  from  his  statements  with  disgust, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  Trollopizes. 

But  to  sum  up  and  conclude :  if  the  entire  details  were  true  of 
any  single  individual,  it  would  be  indecent  in  any  friend  of  the 
Church  to  publish  such  an  account  of  that  one  individual.  If 
the  several  particulars  were  true  of  several  persons,  but  were  true, 
collectively,  of  no  one  person  whatever,  it  would  be  an  atrocity  to 
publish  such  an  account  as  the  embodiment  of  a  class.  If  the 
statements  are  not  in  any  sense  true — and  gross  exaggeration  is 
not  truth—we  should  be  sorry  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  author,  if  male— and  still  more,  if  female, — 
who  could  publish  such  an  account  for  the  sake  of  miserable  gain. 
But  beyond  even  this  stage  of  literary  crime,  there  is  one  crowning 
perfidy,  one  more  consummate  infamy,  from  which,  we  do  in  our 
hearts  trust,  Mis.  Trollope  may  be  completely  absolved.  That 
perfidy,  that  infamy,  would  be,  by  the  pointed  mention  of  some 
slight  particularity  in  demeanour,  or  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  life,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  ill-natured  to  some 
actual  and  individual  person,  as  the  possible  original  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wrexhill ;  while  in  the  general  character  there  was  no  shadow 
of  resemblance. 

This  work  has  been  pronounced  to  be  very  clever.  Clever  it 
may  be. — But  the  appearance  of  cleverness,  we  apprehend,  is 
greater  than  the  reality.  For  it  is  no  diflScult  achievement  to  gain 
the  credit  of  cleverness  by  startling  and  unmeasured  allegations. 
The  majority  will  seldom  inquire  whether  the  drawing  is  correct ; 
but  they  are  attracted  if  the  colours  are  vivid,  and  the  figures 
stand  out  in  prominent  relief;  and  thus  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  the 
force  of  talent,  what  is  rather  due  to  the  force  of  effrontery  :  and 
many  a  man  has  mounted  into  reputation,  at  least  into  a  fleeting  and 
unenviable  notoriety,  by  a  slashing  hardihood  of  style.    Few  things, 
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in  fact,  are  easier  than  to  write  strongly  and  strikingly,  ifpeople  can 
brio?  themselves  to  write  without  self-respect  or  self-restraint.  But 
in  all  performances  which  pretend  to  depict  a  person  or  a  class  of 
persons,  if  they  are  to  have  any  value  or  any  commendation,  the  first 
requisite  isJideUtyj  and  the  second  requisite  is  fidelity,  and  the  third 
requisite  is  fidelity. — Rien  n^est  beaUy  que  le  vrai.  If  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  fancies  that  these  volumes  are  generally  calculated  to  be  of 
use,  she  is  wofully  mistaken.  If  she  fancies  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  High-Church  party,  and  that  she  is  to  be  thanked 
by  that  party  for  her  labours,  she  is  mistaken  in  a  still  more  lament- 
able degree :  non  tali  auxilio — they  will  not  recognize  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  for  an  ally.  And  if  she  fancies,  in  consequence  of  immediate 
success,  that  they  are  such  as  to  keep  her  in  lasting  favour  with 
readers  and  publishers,  even  here  too,  we  apprehend,  she  may  ul- 
timately find  herself  mistaken  to  her  cost. 


Art.  V. — Sermons  on  variaus  Subjects*  By  the  Rev.  James  S. 
M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Chap- 
lain to  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Brighton.  London :  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington, 
1837. 

If  this  were  the  first  production  of  an  unknown  author,  we  should 
have  been  anxious,  as  far  as  our  good  word  might  have  been  of 
any  value,  to  bring  it  into  notice  by  a  criticism  in  detail.  But 
Mr.  Anderson's  name  carries  with  it  its  own  praises  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  is  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention to  what  he  writes.  Our  task,  therefore,  may  be  almost 
simplified  to  the  mere  statement,  that  the  present  volume  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  predecessor ;  and  that  it  fully  sustains  the  high 
reputation  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  acquired.  We  find  here,  as 
before,  copious  stores  of  research  and  information  brought  to 
bear,  skilfully  and  unostentatiously,  upon  the  subjects  which  he 
discusses :  we  find  the  same  graceful  accuracy  of  style  in  the 
more  level  parts  of  exposition  and  narration,  the  same  affection- 
ate earnestness,  the  same  impressive  vigour,  in  the  more  solemn 
and  hortatory  appeals :  we  find,  too,  the  same  tact  and  delicacy 
in  combining  a  due  respect  for  persons  of  exalted  rank  with  the 
proper  dignity  and  authority  of  a  Christian  minister,  who,  in  all 
its  essential  characteristics,  has  but  one  mighty  message  to  deliver, 
whether  to  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  peasant,  sovereign  or  subject. 

"  Comparisons  are  odious;*'  and  we  therefore  would  avoid  them. 
But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  if  other  popular  preachers 
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are  deemed  to  surpass  Mr.  Anderson  in  passionate  eloquence, 
and  the  glow  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  he  has,  on  his  side, 
the  advantage  in  point  of  judgment  and  sound  taste.  Thus,  in  the 
published  sermons,  an  account  of  which  was  rendered  almost 
needless  by  their  extensive  circulation,  preached  by  Mr.  Melvill, 
at  Cambridge,  in  February  last,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
great  power  of  thought  and  extraordinary  felicity  and  brilliancy 
of  diction.  But  heartily  as  we  admire  the  breathing  words,  the 
bold  figures,  the  picturesque  images,  the  forcible  reasonings,  the 
rapid,  vivid,  fervid  perorations^  there  are  also,  we  think,  occasional 
departures  from  the  path  of  sober  discretion.  There  are  many 
things  fanciful,  many  doubtful,  many  overstrained,  and  some  un- 
sound. The  extreme  length,  for  instance,  to  which  the  argument 
is  carried,  in  favour  of  the  self-evidencing  inspiration  of  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  as  distinguished  from  the  self-evidencing  non- 
inspiration  of  the  apocryphal,  and  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the 
internal  demonstration  as  apart  from  the  external,  appears  to  us, 
like  all  other  attempts  at  proving  too  much,  quite  dangerous,  be- 
cause quite  untenable."^  Again,  in  another  performance  which 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  review,  namely,  the  sixth  volume  of  the 

*  We  do  not  look  in  Mr.  Melvill  for  very  profound  divinity,  or  very  extraordinary 
erudition:  but  envy  itself  must  acknowledge  his  great  abilities  and  his  great  elo- 
quence. Nevertheless,  we  have  expressed,  and  we  reiterate,  our  hope  that  Mr. 
Melvill  will  not  be  taken  as  a  model,  either  for  matter  or  style,  by  the  young  clergy- 
men of  our  Establishment.  Both  are,  in  our  honest  opinion,  as  far  as  parochial  minis- 
trations are  concerned,  not  indeed  altogether  vicious,  but  still  blotted  with  some 
essential  and  capital  faults.  We  have  spoken  on  former  occasions  of  the  strained, 
flowery,  trope-studded  language,  sometimes  widely  and  strangely  deficient  in  plain- 
ness and  siiuplicity  :  and  the  volume  now  before  us  would  not  justify  the  repetition. 
But  Mr.  Melvill  is  oftentimes  smitten  with  a  desire  to  discover  some  unusual  subject, 
and  treat  it  in  a  new  and  startling  manner.  Yet  the  real  difficulty  and  the  real  triumph 
of  preaching,  is  to  enforce  home  upon  the  mind  and  conscience,  trite,  simple,  but  all- 
important  truths;  to  urge  old  topics  in  common  language;  and  to  send  the  hearer 
back  to  his  house,  awakened,  humbled,  and  impressed  ;  not  so  much  astonished  by 
the  blaac  of  oratory,  excited  by  vehemence  uf  tone  or  gesture,  and  captivated  into  an 
admiration  which  seldom  goes  beyond  the  words  and  him  who  speaks  them  ;  but 
thinking  far  more  i)f  the  argument  than  of  the  preacher,  sensible  of  bis  own  sins,  and 
anxious  to  grasp  the  proffered  means  of  salvution.  To  say  the  same  things  which  the 
best  and  most  pious  ministers  of  Christ's  church  have  said  from  the  beginning,  to 
tread  in  their  path,  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  yet  not  servilely  to  copy  or  verbally 
to  repeat  them  ;  to  take  the  same  groundwork,  and  yet  add  to  it  an  enlarged  and  di- 
versified range  of  illustrations,  brought  up  as  it  were  to  the  age,  and  adapted  to  time 
and  circumstance  : — this  is,  we  think,  the  true  originality  of  the  Pulpit.  To  be  on 
the  watch  for  striking  out  some  novel  method  of  dispUy, — to  dash  into  the  fanciful, 
because  it  is  an  arduous  tusk  to  arrest  the  same  eager  notice  by  the  familiar — this  is 
not  originality,  but  mannerism  or  singularity.  And  although  few  can  be  original,  no- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  be  singular. 

Such  attempts,  in  fact,  are  the  part  of  a  second-rate  understanding,  no  less  than  of 
an  ill-regulated  ambition.  Mr.  Melvill  should  quite  repudiate  them :  and  these  re- 
marks, we  ought,  ill  justice,  to  say,  are  far  more  applicable  to  a  sermon  surreptitiously 
printed  in  The  Pulpit,  on  Satan  as  the  "  Prince  of  the  power  <f  the  air"  than  lo  any 
which  Mr.  Melvill  has  recently  published  in  Ills  own  name. 
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collected  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  containing  the  *'  Discourses  on 
the  Application  of  Christianity  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
Affairs  of  Life,'  we  find  innumerable  traces  of  that  fertility  of 
niind,  and  that  cogency  of  address,  and  that  splendour  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  author  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  among  the 
writers  of  the  day.  But  we  likewise  meet  with  blemishes  and 
extravagances  of  style,  any  general  imitation  of  which  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  our  literature. 
Per  example.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  animadverting  on  the  bad  habit  of 
telling  servants  to  say  *'  not  at  home,^  when  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  family  is  really  within  doors  :  and  also  on  the  evil  custom 
of  a  tradesman  in  saying,  that  he  has  no  more  of  such  or  such 
goods  in  hand,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  his 
customer  to  any  farther  extent.  Let  our  readers  observe,  in  what 
a  strange  disguise  of  tawdry  magnificence  Dr.  Chalmers  dresses 
out  and  embellishes  these  homely  and  somewhat  common-place 
propositions. 

"  Now,  what  we  call  upon  you  to  mark,  is  the  perfect  identity  of 
principle  between  tins  case  of  making  a  brother  to  offend,  and  another 
case  which  obtains,  we  have  heard,  to  a  very  great  extent  among  the 
most  genteel  and  opulent  of  our  city  families.  In  this  case,  you  put  a 
lie  into  the  mouth  of  a  dependent,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing your  substance  from  such  an  application  as  might  expose  it  to 
hazard  or  diminution.  In  the  second  case,  you  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth 
of  a  dependent,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  time  from 
such  an  encroachment  as  you  would  not  feel  to  be  convenient  or  agree- 
able. And,  in  both  cases,  you  are  led  to  bold  out  this  offence  by  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  of  temperament,  in  virtue  of  which,  you  can  neither  give  a 
man  plainly  to  understand  that  you  are  not  willing  to  trust  him,  nor  can 
you  give  him  to  understand  that  you  count  his  company  to  be  an  inter- 
ruption. But,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other  example,  look  to  the  little 
account  that  is  made  of  a  brother's  or  of  a  sister  s  eternity  3  behold  the 
guilty  task  that  is  thus  unmercifully  laid  upon  one  who  is  shortly  to  ap-> 
pear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  think  of  the  entanglement 
which  is  thus  made  to  beset  the  path  of  a  creature  who  is  unperishable. 
Thaty  at  the  shrine  of  Mammoriy  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  should  be  rendered 
by  some  of  his  unrelenting  vota-iies^  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  the 
shrine  of  elegance  and  fashion  should  be  bathed  in  blood — that  soft  and 
sentimental  ladyship  should  put  forth  her  hand  to  such  an  enormity — 
that  she  who  can  sigh  so  gently y  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over  the  suffer-- 
i^s  of  others,  should  thus  be  accessory  to  the  second  and  more  awful  death 
of  her  own  domestics — that  one  who  looks  the  mildest  and  the  loveliest  of 
human  beings,  should  exact  obedience  to  a  mandate  which  carries  wrath, 
and  tribulation^  and  anguish,  in  its  train — 0  !  how  it  should  confirm  every 
Christian  in  his  defiance  to  the  authority  of  fashion,  and  lead  htm  to  spurn 
at  all  its  folly,  and  at  aU  its  worthkssness,*^ — pp.  172,  173. 

The  latter  sentences  of  this  extract  are  almost  in  the  worst 
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style  of  pulpit  declamation :  while  other  parts  of  the  volume  are 
so  admirable,  that  scarcely  any  other  man  in  the  empire,  except 
Dr.  Chalmers,  could  have  written  them. 

Mr.  Anderson's  first  sermon  is  on  Conscience  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps, the  more  useful,  that  it  is  practical  rather  than  speculative, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  sound  all  the  depths  of  the  controversy. 
The  matter,  indeed,  if  philosophically  considered,  may  soon  be* 
come  involved  in  a  web  of  metaphysical  difficulties,  where,  as 
usual,  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  ambiguity  of  language  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  definitions  given  of  conscience 
are  scarcely  ever  the  same :  men  differ  as  to  what  it  is,  and  as  to 
what  it  does  :  and,  for  the  most  part,  instead  of  accurate  analysis, 
we  have  vague  expressions  about  the  internal  monitor,  and  the  tri- 
bunal within  the  breast.  Sometimes  conscience  is  regarded  as  an 
intellectual  faculty,  sometimes  as  a  moral  sense,  and  sometimes 
as  both ;  sometimes  as  the  accuser  that  impeaches  the  culprit ; 
sometimes  as  the  jury,  that  discusses  and  finds  the  verdict ;  some- 
times as  the  judge,  who  pronounces  the  sentence  whether  of  ac- 
quittal or  condemnation ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  once  accuser,  and 
jury,  and  judge,  and  executioner  of  vengeance.  Or,  if  we  take  it, 
generally,  as  a  moral  sense,  then  the  word  sense  itself  becomes 
equivocal.  With  some  it  is  an  active  power :  with  others  it  is  a 
mere  feeling.  With  some  it  is  the  test  of  vice  and  virtue ;  it 
distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong:  with  others,  it  only 
marks  our  apprehensions  of  right  and  wrong ;  or  it  is  the  subse- 
quent perception,  of  pain  or  pleasure,  the  emotion,  or  imlpres- 
sion,  which  approves  or  reprobates,  when  the  practical  reason 
has  already  discriminated. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  perhaps,  entirely  to  separate  these  things,  or 
draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them :  since,  in  truth, 
the  divisions,  into  which  we  distribute  the  powers,  qualities,  and 
operations  of  our  mental  and  moral  being,  are  rather  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  explanation,  than  actually  existent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  We  even  doubt  whetlier  all  the  perplexities 
of  the  matter  can  ever  be  removed  to  our  mortal  comprehension, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  multitude  of  pages  which  are  written 
from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Bishop  Butler 
on  the  subject,  and  the  somewhat  cloudy  magnificence  in  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  enrobed  it.  The  comfort  is,  that,  although 
metaphysicians  may  stumble,  and  be  bewildered,  and  grope  in  the 
dark,  sincere  and  humble  Christians  can  hardly  miss  their  way  : 
although  utilitarians  may  puzzle  us  for  a  moment,  a  man  may 
receive  light  enough  for  his  direction  through  life,  as  soon  as  he 
looks  honestly  into  himself  and  into  the  Bible.  This  salutary 
view,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  shallow,  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  whose  judicious  discourse  we  would  refer  our 
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readers,  instead  of  attempting  to  pursue  tlie  topic  through  all  the 
intricacies  and  subtleties,  to  M'hich  it  might  lead. 

The  second  sermon,  on  that  familiar  and  striking  text,  "  work 
out  your  man  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  both  to  unit  and  to  do,'  is  eloquent  and  valu* 
able,  like  the  rest.  Nor  are  we  aware,  that  it  makes  anj  doctrinal 
assertions,  as  to  '*  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  agency  of  man/^ 
which  are  not  sound  and  orthodox,  and  fully  b^rne  out  by  the 
general  sense  of  Holy  Writ  Yet  we  have  always  deemed,  that 
this  very  common  text,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  which,  in  its 
present  form,  it  involves,  is  a  signal  example  of  the  use,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  of  looking  to  the  Epistle,  or  at  least  the  entire  pas- 
sage, instead  of  detaching  a  particular  sentence — or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence— ^in  an  arbitrary  and  almost  violent  manner.  For  the  woi^ds, 
"  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  always,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  cause  a  misapprehension,  more  or  less,  when  they 
are  separated  from  the  context,  and  stand  by  themselves,  as 
if  they  constituted  the  whole  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
Apostle»  They  thus  seem  to  imply — and  some  excellent  com- 
mentators, we  allow,  maintain  this  construction  to  be  the  correct 
one — that  an  opposition  is  expressly  stated  between  man's  work- 
ing and  God's  working.  But  is  this  really  the  antithesis,  which, 
in  strict  philology,  the  passage  alleges  ?  We  think  not.  St.  Paul 
is  writing  to  the  Philippians  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
But,  although  he  was  then  "in  bonds^'  he  expresses  his  confident 
hope  of  ^'coming  to  them  again  :*^  and  he  adds,  c.  1,  v.  27.  "  Only 
let  your  conversation  be  as  itbecometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  that, 
whether  1  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your 
afairs,  that  ye  standfast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  to* 
gether  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,'*  He  exhorts  ^em,  in  the 
noblest  language,  and  on  the  sublimest  motives,  whether  his  pre- 
sence must  be  withdrawn,  or  not,  to  persevere  in  unity  and 
holiness  among  themselves :  and  sums  up  his  argument,  by  sayings 
*•  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my 
presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  ^otir 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.*'  It  is  almost 
as  if  he  had  said,  **  I  may  be  in  prison  and  at  a  distance ;  /  may 
not  be  able  to  assist  you  with  my  personal  example  and  advice ; 
but  there  is  one  far  mightier  than  I:  and,  therefore,  do  you  exert 
yourselves,  for  the  most  High  God  is  your  fellow-worker,  by  his 
preventing  and  co-operating  grace."  The  opposition,  therefore, 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  regard  the  grammatical  structure  of  this 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  not  so  much  between  the  Divine  agency 
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and  man's  agency,  as  between  the  Divine  agency  and  St. 
Paul's;  and  the  Philippian  converts  are  encouraged  to  work 
and  strive,  because  God's  working  in  their  behalf,  of  his 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure,  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and 
more  efficacious  than  the  Apostle's.  We  repeat,  that  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  Mr.  Anderson  is  altogether  Scriptural,  and  even 
substantially  contained  in  this  very  place :  but  we  also  contend, 
that,  by  insulating  the  text,  and  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  verse,  something  of  misconception  is  produced,  and  some 
violence  is  done  to  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  canons  of 
just  criticism. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  through  these  sermons  one  by 
one,  however  well  they  might  deserve  a  separate  examination.  We 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  fourth,  which  strikes  us  as  embracing  views 
at  once  correct  and  lofty  on  a  most  important  theme.     The  text, 
indeed,  condenses  into  a  very  brief  sentence  the  whole  truth  and 
marrow  of  an  elaborate  disquisition,-*-*'  Lei  a  man  so  account  of 
us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God"    Yet  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  good  popular  address 
— really  a  concio  adpopulum — on  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
Christian  ministers  would  be  an  essential  service  both  to  the  peo- 
pie  and  the  Church.     Few  subjects  can  be  named,  on  which  it 
more  concerns  the  bulk  of  a  Christian  community  to  have  definite 
and  correct  notions ;  yet,  there  is  scarcely  any  on  which  their  ac- 
tual notions  are  more  loose  and  inaccurate.     The  multitude  are 
for  ever  oscillating  between  opposite  extremes ;  now  treating  the 
Clergy  as  their  **  hired  servants  ;*'  now  investing  them  with  a 
plenary  power  and  jurisdiction,  which  cannot  be  attributed  without 
idolatry,  save  to  God  himself:  now  vilifying  and  decrying  them  as 
beings  dependent  at  best  upon  the  breath  of  a  congregation ;  now 
exalting  and  magnifying  them  into  infallible  oracles,  and  almost 
into  absolute  deities; — the  same  persons,  perhaps,  passing  from 
ribald  contempt  to  superstitious  dread  and  veneration,  as  their 
vices  predominate,  or  the  fears  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 
vices.     Who  indeed  can  have  been  practically  acquainted  with 
our  parishes,  whether  in  town  or  country,  or  have  closely  observed 
the  life  and  death  of  their  poorer  inhabitants,  without  perceiving 
how  wild,  incoherent,  and  contradictory,  are  the  sentiments  still  too 
often  prevailing  as  to  the  office  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  ? 
A  man  shall  have  been,  through  long  years  of  rude  and  boisterous 
health,  a  drunkard,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  a  licentious 
scoffer  at  parsons  and  their  mummeries,  and  then  he  will  be 
frightened  beyond  measure  as  he  is  seized  by  a  sharp  and  fatal 
distemper :  or  else  his  family  will  send,  in  hurried  consternation, 
for  the  minister,  and  beg  that  he  would  **  say  a  few  prayers  over" 
their  expiring  relative ;  prayers,  it  may  be,  which  the  being  whom 
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they  should  most  interest  can  no  longer  understand  or  even  hear ; 
or  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  adminis- 
tered^ without  an  hour's  preparation,  to  the  insensible  and  unhappy 
wretch  who  never  thought  of  receiving  it  before ;  when  his  impo- 
tent hand  can  no  longer  be  stretched  forth  to  take  the  bread,  and 
the  wine  can  scarcely  be  poured  through  the  pale  and  convulsed 
lips,  on  which  the  hues  of  death  are  settling.  And  this,  they 
dream»  can  be  eiBcacious  to  the  saving  of  his  soul ;  and  they  can 
urge  the  minister  to  read  the  comfortable  words  of  forgiveness 
and  absolution  from  "  The  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;" 
quite  forgetting  that  this  pardon  is  contingent  upon  the  previous 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  and  is  only  to  be  read  by  the 
minister  when  the  spiritual  state  of  the  sick  person  has  been  in 
some  measure  ascertained ;  quite  forgetting,  too,  that  after  all,  it 
is  but  declaratory  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  for  that  God 
indeed  ^'  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  his  Ministers, 
to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolu- 
tion and  remission  of  their  sins ;  but  that  He  himself,  and  He 
only,  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  those  that  truly  repent  and  uu- 
feignedly  believe  his  Holy  Gospel."  God  forbid  that  we  should 
deny,  or  even  seem  to  disparage,  the  value  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion about  the  bed  of  disease  and  dissolution :  yet,  alas,  a  wroncr 
estimate  of  the  functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood  may  so 
transmute  them  into  instruments  of  evil,  that  while  they  are  of  no 
real  benefit  to  him  who  is  passing  away,  they  shall  be  actual 
snares  and  stumbling  blocks  to  the  survivors,  actual  encourac^e- 
ments  to  them  to  continue  in  a  life  of  sin,  with  a  belief  that  they 
may  yet  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  While  men  require  to 
be  told  that  the  commission  of  *'  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  is  a  high,  and  solemn,  and 
holy,  and  Apostolical  thing, — they  also  require  to  be  told,  that  if 
they  hope  for  salvation,  it  is  not  the  minister  who  can  save  them ; 
but  that  they  must  strive  for  themselves,  and  pray  for  themselves, 
and  have  faith  for  themselves,  and  repent  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  to  behold,  together  with  that  intense  hatred 
of  Popery  which  usually  burns  in  the  mind  of  our  population, 
how  many  relics  of  Popery  still  survive,  lingering,  as  it  were,  in 
the  sheltered  nooks  of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  as  the  snow, 
when  the  sun  has  warmed  the  more  level  and  open  spaces,  may 
be  seen,  sometimes  late  in  the  spring,  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
hedges,  or  by  the  brow  of  the  hills. — But  it  is  time  to  return  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  whose  sermon  will  be  found  a  good  corrective 
of  the  contrary  extravagances  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  discourses  preached  on  particular  occasions  are  generally. 
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perhapsj  as  excellent  as  any  others  in  the  volume;  and  we  may 
specify  the  eighth,  delivered  shortly  after  the  Confirmation  of 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  last,  ^'  on  the  Death  of  his 
late  Majesty,  King  William  the  Fourth,"  as  exemplifying  our 
preceding  remark  as  to  the  skill  and  discernment  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  harmonizing  the  sacred  functions  of  an  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings,  into  the  respectful  deference  which  is  due  to  teqi* 
poral  dignities.  As,  however,  we  have  room  for  only  one  quo- 
tation, we  prefer  to  make  it  from  the  sermon  on  '<  Ezra  reading 
the  law ;  *'  as  it  may  serve  to  show  how  fine  and  graphic  is  our  au- 
thor's treatment  of  a  subject  which  might  appear  at  first  sight 
somewhat  unpromising. 

'^  The  reading  of  the  Law,  in  fact,  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Israel  a 
spectacle,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  had  overwhelmed  with  awe  the 
spirits  of  the  Patriarch,  the  Prophet,  the  Apostle.  It  was  the  spectacle 
of  Jehovah's  creative  glory,  Jehovah's  avenging  power,  Jehovah's  re- 
deeming mercy.  They  saw  there  His  gracious  counsel  calling  their 
great  ancestors  to  the  knowledge  of  His  will^  giving  unto  them  the  pro- 
mise of  His  covenant,  and  sealing  that  covenant  with  the  solemn  token 
of  his  own  appointment.*  They  saw  there  that  *  a  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  bad  been  their  father,*  that  be  had  gone  '  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  had  become  there  a  nation,  great, 
mighty,  and  populous.' f  They  saw  there,  further,  that,  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egyptian  bondage,  the  Lord  had  brought  them  fortl)  '  with 
a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terrible- 
ness,  and  with  signs  and  with  wonders.']:  Amid  those  wondrous  signs 
they  saw  judgments  mingled  with  mercies; — the  waters  standing  on  an 
heap  as  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  through ;  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  cloud  j  the  manna  falling  from  heaven  5  the  water  flowing  from  the 
Rock  J  the  Law  proclaimed  amid  the  terrors  of  Sinai ;  the  tabernacle 
appointed  with  its  sacred  ordinances ;  and  the  terror  of  opposing  enemies 
baffled  and  confounded.  These  were  the  miracles  of  God's  love ;  and 
alas  !  with  these  they  saw  also  the  signs  of  His  righteous  anger ; — the 
Sabbath-breaker  stoned ;  the  leprous  Miriam  ;  the  yawning  earth  ^  the 
fiery  serpeqts  j  the  wasting  pestilence.  Still  they  looked  onward,  and 
saw  there  the  onward  course  of  God's  good  promise ; — the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  3  their  fathers  entering  therein  5  and  receiving  for 
their  portion  '  great  and  good  cities  which  '  they  had  builded  not,  '  and 
houses  full  of  all  good  things,'  which  they  had  filled  not,  '  and  wells 
digged  *  which  they  had  digged  not,  '  vineyards  and  olive  trees '  which 
they  had  planted  not  3  $ — and  notwithstanding  that  they  forgat  and 
transgressed  His  word^  they  saw  God  still  bearing  with  them,  still  mul- 
tiplying His  acts  of  goodness,  still  sending  unto  them  all  His  '  servants 
the  prophetSj  daily  rising  up  early  and  sending  them.'  ||  Was  not  this  a 
picture  fitted  to  subdue  the  spirits,  and  to  call  forth  the  tears  of  those 

*  See  Genesis,  chapters  %\u  xv.  and  xvii.        f  Dent,  xx^l  5»        \  Ibid.  8. 
$  Dcut.  vi.  10, 11.  I  Jer,  vii,  t5. 
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who  gazed  upon  it  ?  To  see  God's  vineyftrd  fixed  *  in  a  very  fruitfnl 
hill ;  '  thus  fenced  on  every  side,  the  stones  thereof  gathered  out,  and  a 
tower  *  built  in  the  midst  of  it  3 '  to  see  it  planted  with  the  choicest 
Tine,  which;  *  when  it  had  taken  root,  filled  the  land,'  and  covered  the 
hills  with  its  shadow,  ^and  its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar  trees ;' 
— ^to  see  all  these  things,  and  yet  to  find  that,  when  the  Great  Master  of 
the  vineyard  '  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes,' — what  was  this  but  cause  for  mourning  }  *  He  looked 
for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a 
cry  ?  '  *  No  marvel  that  the  sentence  of  God's  wrath  should  have  gone 
forth  against  the  place  of  the  vineyard,  which  His  right  hand  had  planted, 
and  the  branch  which  He  had  made  so  strong  for  Himself.  No  marvel 
that  it  should  have  been  burnt  with  fire,  and  cut  down,  and  have  perished 
at  the  rebuke  of  His  countenance.f  They  who  now  listened  to  tuese  re- 
▼ealed  counsels  of  the  Lord  had  known,  had  seen,  had  felt  their  awful 
reality.  They  had  been  driven  forth  with  shame  from  the  gates  of  Sion, 
and  the  chosen  city  and  temple  of  the  Lord  had  been  '  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and 
by  the  pestilence,'  X  even  as  His  prophets  had  foretold.  In  the  far  ofi* 
land  of  their  captivity  they  had  suffered  the  threatened  chastisement  of 
the  Lord.  He  had  fed  '  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,'  and  had  given 
'  them  plenteousness  of  tears  to  drink/  He  had  made  them  a  very 
strife  unto  their  neighbours ;  and  their  enemies  had  laughed  them  to 
scorn. §  The  vineyard,  once  fenced  on  every  side,  had  been  broken 
down ;  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  had  rooted  it  up  -,  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  devoured  it.||  'Turn  us  again,'  then,  was  the  prayer 
which  fell  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  disobedient  and  chastised  Israel, 
*'  turn  us  again,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  ;  shew  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance, and  we  shall  be  whole.'  %  And  verily  their  cry  had  come  up 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Their  prayer  had  been  answered. 
He  had  turned  Him  again,  and  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  beheld, 
and  visited  His  vine.  He  had  promised  that  Israel  should  not  be  for- 
gotten of  Him,**  and  His  promise  was  accomplished.  What  though 
desolation  had  been  spread  upon  the  face  of  Palestine,  and  the  hand  of 
the  Babylonish  tyrant  stretched  out  against  her  children,  yet  did  the 
Lord  redeem  Jacob,  and  *  glorify  Himself  in  Israel.'  ff  *  The  word  of 
His  servant '  was  confirmed,  and  *  the  counsel  of  His  messenger  per- 
formed,' *  that  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Tliou  shalt  be  inhabited  ;  and  to  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Yc  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise  up  the  decayed  places 
thereof :  that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ; 
that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  plea- 
sure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  Temple, 
Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.'  Xt 

'*  The  multitudes  who  now  thronged  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
themselves  eye-witnesses  of  these  things.     They  had  seen  the  pomp  of 

•  Compare  Isaiah,  v.  1 — 7.  and  Psalm  Ixxx.  8^11.        f  Sec  Psalm  Ixxx.  15, 16. 
t  Jer.  xxxii.  36.  §  Psalm  Ixxx.  5,  6. 

H  IWcl.  ?er.  12, 13.         f  Ibid.  ver.  19.        •♦  Isaiah,  xliv.  n.        ft  IWd.  ver,  23. 

t\  Ibid,  ver.  26—28. 
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Belsbazzar's  pride,  the  destruction  of  Belsbazzar's  fall  3 — the  gates  that 
defended  him  broken  through,  and  the  bars  of  iron  cut  asunder ;  the 
waters  of  the  broad  Euphrates  dried  up ;  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
falling  upon  the  horses,  and  upon  the  chariots,  upon  the  treasures^  and 
upon  all  the  mingled  people  that  were  in  the  midst  of  the  idol  city.* 
They  had  seen  these  things.  They  had  heard  the  proclamation  of  the 
royal  Cyrus,  bidding  them  go  forth  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  as,  in  their  hour 
of  distress,  the  cry  for  pity  and  for  pardon  had  been  heard  among  them, 
so  now,  '  when  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Sion,  as  the  rivers 
in  the  south,  their  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter  and  their  tongue  with 
joy.'  t  They  had  sown  in  tears,  but  now  they  reaped  in  joy.  They 
bad  gone  on  their  way  weeping,  and  bearing  forth  good  seed ;  but  now 
they  had  come  again  with  joy,  and  brought  their  sheaves  with  them.^ 
Behold  then  the  mingled  feelings  of  Israel's  people.  Behold  the  record 
of  all  these  marvellous  acts  brought,  one  by  one,  before  them ;  all  that 
could  melt  the  hardened,  or  subdue  the  reckless,  or  awaken  the  sluggish, 
or  quicken  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  of  the  believer, — and  then  may 
yon  understand  the  blessed  fulness  of  that  consolation  wherewith  their 
rulers  encouraged  them,  saying,  *  This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your 
God ;  mourn  not,  nor  weep.  For  all  the  people  wept,  when  they  beard 
the  words  of  the  law.'"— pp.  191—196. 

Li  short;  all  these  sermons  are  well  calculated  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, to  impress  the  mind,  and  to  ioiprove  the  heart.  We  like 
them  the  better^  perhaps,  that  they  form,  in  general,  a  continuous 
strain  of  argument  or  exhortation,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
three  or  four  laborious  ascents  to  some  turgid  climax;  at  the 
close  of  which,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  a  clapping 
of  hands,  or  a  sound  of  Hear,  hear,  to  attest  the  power  of  the 
preacher.  We  like  them  the  better  that  they  are  not  mere  decla- 
mations in  the  skj/"rocket  style,  where  the  whole  harangue  is  to  fizz 
and  flare  with  brilliant  flashes  and  astonishing  coruscations,  till,  at 
the  end,  the  orator  mounts  up  upon  the  lightnings  and  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence  ;  almost,  if  we  may  snatch  a  similitude  from 
the  recollections  of  years  long  past,  like  Madame  Sacchi,  or  some 
other  dancer  on  the  tight  rope,  amidst  the  blaze  and  the  tumult,  the 
noise  and  the  splendour,  of  the  last  fire-works  of  Vauxhall.  Mr. 
Anderson  worlds  up  his  conclusions  to  a  sufficient  pitch  of  anima- 
tion ;  but  his  aim  seems  to  be,  and  very  properly,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted  in  a  note,  that  he  may  dismiss  his  audience  rather 
chastened,  affected,  and  solemnized,  than  heated,  dazzled,  or  over- 
powered. 

•  See  Isaiah,  xlv.  1—3  5  Jer.  1.  35 — 38.  f  Ps.  cxxvi.  1,  2.  5. 

t  Ibid.  ver.  6,  7. 
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Art.  VI. — 'Two  Memorials,  addressed  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  the 
alleged  corrupt  Cltaracter  of  some  of  its  Publications.  Lou* 
don:  Seeley.     1837. 

A  DROP  of  cold  water,  thrown  in  the  plaj^ful  wantonness  of  power, 
has  before  now  led  to  the  dissolution  of  committees  and  councils 
of  state.  A  drop  of  cold  water^  thrown  in  sober  sadness  on  the 
project  of  five  Essex  ministers,  has  raised  a  ferment,  which  no- 
thing but  the  remodelling  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  body  can 
appease.  The  provocation  given  for  presenting  these  two  memo- 
rials, appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  refusal  of  the  Tract 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
to  recommend  a  reprint  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society.  The  exciting  cause  for  publishing  them, 
the  refusal  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  sit  in  conclave  and  dictate 
an  answer,  *'  grounded  on  reasons  specific  and  particulary  and 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  case,^*  to  the  two  documents  them- 
selves: which  consist  ot  more  than  one  hundred  closely-printed 
octavo  pages,  and  contain  the  most  grave  charges  against  divers 
eminent  prelates  and  divines  of  honoured  memory  in  the  Church 
of  England,  involving  the  general  character  of  the  books  and 
tracts  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  Society  "  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years."f  The  total  absence  of  all  prac^ 
tical  wisdom  in  the  request  itself  is  but  an  ill  omen  of  the  degree 
of  intelligence  to  be  expected  in  the  memorials.  But  the  request 
being  refused,  the  rejected  addresses  are  here  presented  to  the 
public;  tendered  gratuitously  to  all  the  district  societies  through- 
out the  land;  and,  that  none  may  slight  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue,  they  are  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  the  throne 
of  majesty  itself,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  body  of  members  of  the  Society,  whom  alone, 
one  would  suppose,  such  a  question  properly  concerns. 

What  is  the  end  aimed  at  in  this  publication?  We  are  told 
that  the  "  character  of  the  Society"  is  compromised  by  the  decision 
of  its  committee ;  that  an  appeal  to  the  members  at  large  was 
"  the  only  resource"  of  the  memorialists;  and  that  "their  object 
is  to  improve  the  constituted  agency  provided  by  the  Society,*'  in 
order  to  **  the  more  eifectual  dissemination  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus;":]:  in  other  words,  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  the 
Society  has  placed  in  the  body  of  select  members,  forming  its 
standing  committee ;§  and  to  have  that  confidence  transferred  to 
seven  clergymen,  "  well  conversant  with  the  writings  of  our  Ue- 

*  Memorials,  p.  106.  f  Ibid.  t  Introduction.  $  P.  107. 
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formers/'  who  shall  review  and  report  upon  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  in  order  to  a  final  decision^  what  shall  be  abolished, 
and  what  retained.* 

Now  it  must  occur  to  the  reader  of  this  solemn  statement  to 
ask,  first,  what  particular  claim  the  letter  and  requisition  of  five 
ministers,  in  the  flats  of  Essex,  had  to  such  consideration,  that 
the  character  of  the  Society  is  compromised  by  the  committee's 
decision.     The  names  of  the  memorialists  are  as  follow : 

*^  Hastings  Robinson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Warley, 
Henry  Budd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  White  Rootbing, 
Guy  Bryan,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodham  Walter,^ 
Charles  Isaac  York,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Shenfield, 
Henry  B.  S.  Harris,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Leaden  Roothing/* 

The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  little  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic, except  by  one  or  two  academical  publications,  written  in  Latin 
not  remarkably  classical,  and  which,  though  they  may  not  greatly 
impeach  his  usefulness  as  a  parish  priest,  render  his  verdict  at 
least  questionable,  in  all  such  matters  as  require  to  be  debated 
by  a  learned  clergy.  The  second  is  the  author  of  a  set  of  little 
tracts  entitled  ''Helps  for  the  Nursery;'*  of  which  we  have  only 
heard  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  to  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  such  infantine  departments,  some  peculiar  notions  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  Baptism.  With  the  names  of  the  re- 
maining three  we  are  entirely  unacquainted :  they  are  known  pro- 
bably as  praiseworthy  ministers  in  the  confines  of  Leaden  Rooth- 
ing;  but  we  know  of  no  indefeasible  claim  they  could  prefer, 
above  all  other  ministers  of  Essex  or  Suffolk,  Kent  or  Christen- 
dom, to  have  repeated  sessions  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
hear  and  answer  their  theological  lucubrations. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  ever 
so  distinguished  among  the  masters  in  Israel,  what  probability 
could  there  have  been  that  a  requisition  should  have  been  imme- 
diately granted,  the  proposers  of  which  went  the  length  of  medi- 
tating a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 
Society,  accusing  its  first  founders  of  a  deliberate  design  to  dis- 
guise and  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  a  countermarch  to  the  camp  of  Popery  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  cuckoo-game  covertly  attempted  by  the  five 
members,  who,  after  joining  a  society,  whose  principles  the  act 
itself  should  imply  that  they  approved,*  would  remove  the  writings 
of  Ken,  Patrick,  Kettlewell,  and  Melmoth,  to  replace  them  with 

•  P.  16. 

t  These  gentlemen  bave»  however,  a  different  view  of  the  matter ;  they  endure  the 
burden  on  their  consciences,  "  simply  with  the  hope  of  improving  the  Society's  books 
and  tracts/'  p.  107,  i.e.  according  to  their  own  statement,  they  are  doing  evil,  that 
good  may  come. 
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"  Honest  Roger"  or  "  Helps  for  the  Nursery," — what  probability 
was  there  that  any  general  meeting  or  select  committee  of  the 
Society  could  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  passing  a  public 
censure  on  those  good  men,  who,  whether  mistaken  in  some  of 
their  tenets  or  not,  were  the  first  founders  of  that  system  of  social 
co-operation  among  churchmen,  by  which,  for  more  than  a  full 
century,  the  translated  Bible,  the  Liturgy,  and  elementary  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  have  been  made  known,  wherever  English 
colonies  and  commerce  have  carried  the  influence  of  our  native 
land? 

The  Essex  ministers^  however,  are  abashed  by  no  such  scruples. 
They  do  not  intend  to  confine  their  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  constituted  agency  of  the  Society  to  the  publication  of 
these  manifestos,  but  announce  their  purpose  of  proposing  a  reso- 
lution, grounded  upon  them,  to  a  general  meeting,  as  soon  as 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  their  circulation ;  and  in  the 
interim  invite  other  members,  individually  or  collectively,  to 
make  known  their  sentiments  to  the  Societv.  We  shall  therefore 
beg  leave  to  communicate  ours  through  the  medium  adopted  by 
the  five  ministers,  the  public  press.  We  shall  offer  a  few  short 
notes  «on  these  memorials,  and  the  design  which  they  avow  of 
restoring  true  Protestantism  from  a  thraldom  nearly  double  in 
duration  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  well  known  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1690, 
Archbishop  Tillotson  had  proposed  to  Bishops  Burnet  and  Pa- 
trick, a  design  of  getting  up  a  new  Book  of  Homilies,  ^'  not 
intending,*'  as  he  expressed  himself  to  those  prelates,"*^  '^  to  lay 
"  aside  the  book  already  established,  but  to  add  a  new  one.  He 
thought  that  the  old  book  was  not  full  enough,  and  that  it  was^ 
according  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
'*  composed,  fitted  chiefly  to  settle  people's  minds  right  with 
"  relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  in  opposition  to  Popery.  He 
**  thought  that  such  a  work  bad  been  of  great  use;  but  that  ano- 
''  ther  Book  of  Homilies,  that  should  contain  a  full  and  plain 
"  account  both  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  was  necessary  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy,  and  it  might  be  also  a  family  book  for  the  general  use 
of  the  whole  nation."  The  plan  is  detailed  at  length  by  Bur- 
net, and  was  to  have  comprized  a  course  of  doctrine  for  the  year, 
fifty- two  homilies  for  the  Sundays,  and  ten  for  some  selected  fes- 
tivals and  fasts;  for  which  subjects  were  expressed,  suggested 
chiefly  by  the  services  for  the  day.  Among  other  particulars, 
in  the  six  Sundays  to  Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  of  Justification 

*  Baroet's  Sermons  and  Essay,  1713,  p.  193* 
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*'  was  to  be  explained,  and  some  expressions  in  the  first  book^ 
*'  that  seemed  to  carry  Justificatio^i  by  Faith  only  to  a  height  that 
"  wanted  some  mitigation,  were  to  be  well  examined^  and  all  that 
"  St.  Paul  had  written  on  that  head,  both  to  the  Romans  and  the 
**  Galatiaus,  was  to  be  explained,  and  reconciled  to  what  [St.] 
''  James  wrote  on  the  same  subject." 

^'  At  that  time/'  says  Burnet,  "  the  King  and  Queen  set  out 
''  proclamations  against  profane  swearing,  breach  of  Sabbath, 
*'  lewdness,  and  drunkenness :  so  the  Archbishop  put  it  upon  me 
*^  to  draw,  for  an  essay,  homilies  on  these  subjects.  He  said  he 
'  would  take  a  large  share  of  the  work  to  himself ;  the  like  also 
Bishop  Patrick  was  willing  to  undertake ;  and  he  knew  several 
^*  persons  who  had  considered  some  matters  relating  to  this  scheme 
'^  very  critically,  to  whom  he  woiild  assign  such  parts  of  it,  as 
*'  they  would  be  both  very  willing  and  able  to  execute  well.  He 
also  told  told  me,  that  he  had  proposed  the  design  to  the  pre- 
sent reverend  and  most  learned  bishop  of  Worcester,  [Lloyd,] 
''  who  approved  highly  of  it,"  but  would  take  no  part  except  of 
revising  and  correcting.  In  due  time  Burnet  made  his  draft  of 
five  homilies,  which,  after  Lloyd  had  corrected  them,  were  shown 
to  Tillotsou,  who  according  to  Burnet,  "  was  so  pleased  with 
^^  this  essav,  that  he  told  him  he  must  take  for  his  share  the  whole 
"  Ten  Commandments." 

On  this  proceeding  the  five  ministers  make  the  following  com«- 
nient : 

'*  Here  is  a  plain  and  simple  detail,  given  by  one  of  the  most  active 
originators  of  this  and  the  sister  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  of  the  disnatisfaction  of  the  leading  Divines  of  our 
Church  in  the  day  when  this  Society  was  founded,  with  our  Homilies 
generally y  and  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation^  so 
ably,  and  lucidly,  and  f)erseveringly,  and  Scripturally  insisted  on  in 
them,  viz.  Justification  by  Faith  alone :  Bishop  Burnet  expressly  stating 
it  as  the  design  of  the  divines  of  his  day,  that  <  some  expressions  in  the 
first  book  that  seemed  to  carry  Justification  by  faith  only  to  a  height 
that  wanted  some  mitigation  were  to  be  well  examined.*  The  Homilies ' 
in  the  first  book  here  alluded  to,  as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  Justification ' 
by  Faith  only  to  a  height  that  wanted  some  mitigation,  are,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  third  and  fourth ;  the  first  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  accurate  statements  of  that  doctrine  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Church.  That  the  divines  of  Bishop  Burnet's  day,  with 
whom  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  originated,  should 
have  desired  to  mitigate  the  height  of  the  Reformers'  statement  of  this 
doctrine,  is  a  plain  evidence  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  held  at  the  Reformation  :  the  eleventh  article  of 
our  Church  marking,  with  the  most  explicit  approbation,  the  truth  of 
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the  doctrine  as  expressed  in  the  Homily.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
design,  to  mitigate  the  height  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only, 
was  confined  to  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  day  in  which  the 
Society  arose  ^  such  as  bishops  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Burnet,  &c. 
but  Bishop  Burnet  affirms  that  Archbishop  Tillotson  said  '  he  knew  se- 
veral persons  who  had  considered  some  matters  relating  to  this  scheme 
very  critically.' " — Two  Memorials,  pp.  5,  6. 

They  then  proceed  to  give  a  short  extract  from  Burnet's  second 
homily,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  insert,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  these  homilies  were  ever  circulated  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society ;  but  which  appears  to  us  by  no  means  un- 
scriptural,  stating  that  ^*  a  man  who  feels  a  forgiving  temper  in 
**  himself,  may  hence  gather  an  argument  to  plead  for  forgiveness." 
(See  the  words  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  as  they  stand  in  St.  Luke, 
xi.  4,)  and  from  Tillotson's  approbation  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as 
from  the  design  before  announced,  **  they  submit  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  first  founders  of  the  Society  held  and  recom- 
mended a  style  of  divinity  directly  opposed  to  the  great  leading 
"  doctrine  of  the  Reformation." — p.  8. 

There  are  two  or  three  little  assumptions  in  this  statement, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
question.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  Tillotson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  two  sister  societies,*  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  founded  in  1698 ;  the  Gospel  Society 
in  1701  :  whereas  Tillotson  died  in  1694.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  five  ministers  have,  in  this  particular,  as  the  French  critic 
says  of  Canning,  poached  on  the  manors  of  futurity.  Secondly, 
that  Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  Burnet  were  all  sympathetic  with  Til- 
lotson in  thinking  that  some  expressions  in  Cranmer's  homily 
required  to  be  mitigated :  which  is  only  inferred  from  Burnet's 
stating  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Thirdly,  that  the  several  per- 
sons whom  Tillotson  knew,  to  whom  he  intended  to  assign  parts 
of  this  Apocryphal  Book  of  Homilies,  were  all,  like  himself, 
Jesuits  in  disguise :  which  is  all  assumed  from  the  fact  that  *'  he 
knew  them,^' 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  no  more  than  this ;  that  Tillotson 
proposed  a  new  Book  of  Homilies,  and  approved  of  Burnet's 
essay  towards  it  when  it  was  done ; — that  he  spoke  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  not  as  actually  carrying, 
but  seeming  to  carry.  Justification  by  Faith  only,  to  a  height  that 
wanted  some  mitigation ;  that  he  set  Burnet  to  write  homilies, 
not  on  this  subject,  but  against  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  lewd- 
ness and  drunkenness,and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  performance^ 
that  he  said  he  wished  him  to  write, — still  not  upon  Justification, 

*  This  is  assumed  throtighoat  the  Memoriols*    See  pp«  SO,  S4« 
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but  upon  the  Decalogue.  The  whole  proof  of  conspiracy  then  is 
centred  in  a  remark  of  Tiilotson's  made  in  familiar  conversation 
not  pursued  into  action  at  all ;  unless  it  be  evident,  that  encou- 
raging a  set  of  homilies  against  the  deadly  sins,  is  indicative  of  a 
design  to  restore  Popery,  and  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  surmised,  that  the  design  to  get  up  a  new 
Book  of  Homilies  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  intention  to  abolish 
the  book  of  Cranmer  and  the  Reformers.  The  five  ministers 
have  interpreted  it  so ;  they  call  the  whole  story  '*  a  plain  and 
**  simple  detail  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  leading  divines  of  the 
''  day,  (read  '  one  leading  divine^)  with  our  Homilies  generally." 
But  as  Tillotsoi/  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  Homilies 
generally,  but  only  with  some  phrases  used  in  one  Homily, — as 
he  professed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  lay  aside  the  book  already 
established,  but  to  add  a  new  one,  the  inference  is  most  unfair. 
Unless  the  Homilies,  sanctioned  by  authority,  contain  in  them- 
selves a  complete  body  of  divinity,  which,  we  presume,  not  even 
the  Essex  ministers  will  contend,  an  addition  to  them  might  be 
perfectly  harmless,  and  for  many  reasons  desirable.  Whether  the 
age  of  Tillotson  was  favourable  for  making  such  an  addition,  is 
another  question :  the  obscurity  which  has  been  the  lot  of  Bur- 
net's essay,  appears  to  be  an  argument  to  the  contrary.  Bishop 
Jebb  has  recorded  his  opinion, — and  his  opinions  were  not  hastily 
formed, — that  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  ''  scheme  did  not 
succeed  :  the  specimens  are  dry,  jejune,  and  spiritless."* 

As  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  failure,  the  Essex  ministers 
not  having  alluded  to  it,  it  is  necessary  we  should  state  the  words 
of  Burnet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  from  which  the  above 
exposition  of  the  plan  is  taken.  *'  We  found,*'  says  he,t  "  a  spirit  of 

opposition  and  contradiction  grew  so  strong,  and  it  was  so  much 

animated  and  supported,  that  we  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
'^  struggle  against  it  at  that  time."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
there  was  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  '*  leading  divines 
'^  of  the  day,"  who  disapproved  of  a  plan  which  might  even  seem 
to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  old  Book  of  Homilies ; — that  this 
feeling  was  so  strong  and  so  general,  that  Tillotson  and  Burnet 
were  obliged  to  give  way  before  it;  and  that  it  was  not  till  two  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  that  Burnet  thought  it  advisable  to  recall 
public  attention  to  the  design  at  all. 

The  conspiracy,  then,  of  which  Tillotson  and  his  confidential 
friends  are  accused,  is  so  far  from  being  proved, — the  very  design, 
to  which  such  a  colour  is  given,  was  so  entirely  abortive,— the 

*  Fracdca]  Tbool.  vol.  \l  p.  305.  f  Bamet,  m  before,  p.  200. 
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■ 
evidence  of  the  Essex  ministers  so  eatirely  breaks  down, — that  for 
very  pity  we  could  wish  to  lend  them  a  helping  band,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  injury  to  truth.  Shall  we  then  confess  that  Til- 
lotsou  appears  to  us  to  have  spoken  some  things  which  are  ques* 
tionably  expressed  on  the  subject  of  a  Justifying  Faith;  some 
things  which  are  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  language  of 
the  Homilies  ?  We  do  not  say  not  reconcileable  with  the  doc- 
trine^  but  with  the  language ;  and  the  lan^uage^  not  of  the  Articles, 
but  of  the  Homilies.  He  no  doubt  was  disposed  to  qualify  or  miti- 
gate some  expressions  in  them.  We  see  no  manifest  treason  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  this.  For  as  to  the  Homilies,  though 
we  believe  the  doctrine  they  contain  is  "  godly  and  wholesome,*' 
and  to  be  read  with  the  reverence,  which  is  due  to  all  the  writings  of 
our  Reformers;  we  are  not  tied  to  maintain  all  that  is  there  said 
io  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  nor  to  receive  their  exposition  of 
particular  passages  in  Scripture,  as  always  the  best  that  could  be 
found.*  We  regard  it  as  most  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
Reformers  themselves,  as  a  most  injudicious  and  undue  extension 
of  the  sanction  given  them  in  the  Articles,  to  number  them  with 
the  symbolical  writings  of  the  Church  of  England.  Are  we  to 
receive  texts  from  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  undoubted  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?t  Are  we  to  be  considered  as  setting  our 
hands  to  an  authentication  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
Epiphanius^j:  or  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan  ?§  Can  we  say  of 
Ahab's  repentance,  that  it  was  "  an  humble  submission  in  heart 
unto  God  ?"||  Are  we  bound  to  maintain  every  pious  opinion  of 
our  Reformers,  as,  with  Bradford,  that  there  will  be  a  renovation 
of  brute  creatures,  or,  with  Latimer,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour 
descended  into  the  place  of  torments  ?  Let  us  honour  these  holy 
men  with  the  honour  which  is  undoubtedly  their  due ;  but  let  us 
not  blindly  take  their  private  opinions  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  by  them  restored. 

But,  we  confess,  Tillotson  appears  to  us  to  have  spoken  some 
things  questionably  on  the  doctrine  of  our  Justification.  He  de- 
livers it  as  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  on  this  point,^  that  '^  where 
"  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Justification  by  faith,  it  speaks  not  of  a 
'^  bare  appropriation  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel ;  that 
^  is,  in  plain  English,  it  is  not  justifying  faith  to  believe  that  I  am 
"  pardoned  and  justified,  nor  to  have  a  full  assurance  of  this."  (So 

*  See  Bishop  Pearson's  Tract,  "  No  Necessity  of  Reformation  in  tlie  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.''  1660.    pp.  9,  10. 
f  See  Horotly  of  Alrosdeeds.  Part  ii.  p.  235.  ed.  1673. 
X  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry.    Part  ii.  p.  113. 

$  For  Whitsunday.    Part  ii.  p.  «85.  ||  Of  Fasting.    Part  i.  p.  176. 
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far  he  is  undoubtedly  right;  for  even  the  Calvinistic  prelates, 
Davenant  and  Prideaux,*  agree  with  him  in  this.)  "  For  if  we  be 
'*  justified  by  faith,  we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  justified; 
*'  but  if  this  be  justifying  faith  to  believe  or  be  assured  we  are  jus- 
"  tified,  we  must  be  justified  before  we  believe;  or  else,  when  we 
**  believe  that  we  are  justified,  we  must  believe  that  which  is  not 
*'  true."  (And  this  too  is  undeniable ;  though  the  argument  was 
first  used,  as  it  appears,  by  Bellarmine.*)  **  Nor  is  this  jus- 
*'  tifying  faith,  to  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness  and  merits  of 
*'  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins ;  that  is,  to  confide  and  trust 
**  only  in  that,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  pardon.  For 
*^  though  this  be  part  of  the  notion  of  justifying  faith,  it  is  not  all; 
*'  though  this  be  one  of  the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which  we 
"  are  justified,  yet  it  is  not  the  whole  or  entire  condition  :  which, 
*'  besides  this,  takes  in  an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel,  repentance 
*'  from  dead  works,  and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
'^  And  if  any  man  can  produce  any  one  text,  which  saith  that  the 
"  faith  which  justifies  consists  only  in  a  trust  and  confidence  in 
''  the  merits  of  Christ  for  pardon,  or  any  thing  to  this  effect,  1  will 
''  be  most  ready  publicly  to  acknowledge  my  error :  but  if  nobody 
*'  can  do  this,  I  shall  beg  pardon  if  I  continue  still  of  the  same 
"  mind  as  I  was." 

Now  here  we  think  there  is  some  confusion  in  his  statement. 
•*  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  Art.  xi.  If  this  be  true, 
the  faith  by  which  we  embrace  this  truth  is  a  justifying  faith ;  in 
other  words,  no  faith  can  justify  which  has  not  a  primary  regard 
to  this  part  of  Christian  truth,  a  regard  to  the  Author  of  our  jus- 
tification. It  is  confessed  that  a  justifying  faith  includes  in  itself, 
or  is  inseparable  from,  "  an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel,*  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel."  But  as  our  justification  is  not  to  be  found  in  these,  but 
in  the  merit  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  our  faith,  as  far  as  it  jus- 
tifies, must  rest  upon  the  Author  of  our  Salvation,  through  whom 

*  Davenant,  Determ.  Qaaest.  8.  57,  p.  167.    "  Fateroar /duciam  lum  eue  Jidem 
Justificantem,  sed  fidei  jusU&cantis  filiam;  ad  quam  aniraa  nonnisi  post  mulfa  fideiet 
sauctitatis  exercitia  solet  eniti."    Prideaux,  Fasciculua  Controv.  c.  v.  a.  5,  6,  p.  269, 
niakcf  it  a  necessary  consequence,  but  not  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith. 

*  Bellarmin.  de  Eccl.  ir.  81.  ■'  Sectarii  nostri  temporis  docent,  omnem  homincm 
justificari  sola  fide  speciali,  qua  quisque  credit  se  propter  Christum  coram  Deo  esse 
justom.  Quod  cum  quulibct  paradoxo  cumparari  potest ;  non  est  enim  supra,  tcI 
pneter,  sed  contra  omnem  rationem,  Qusro  enim,  quum  incipio  credere  me  esse  jos- 
tum,  vel  sum  Justus,  Tel  injustus :  si  Justus,  igitur  justificor  per  iliam  fidem,  quae  est 
posterior  me&  justiiik ;  si  iujustus,  ilia  fides  est  faba ;  ergo  nun  est  fides  justificans,  nisi 
dicamus  homines  justificari  per  meudacium."    See  Arrowsmitii,  Tactica  Sacra,  ii.  7. 

*  "  Non  negamus,  quin  Dei  verbum  omni  $x  parte  amplectantar  et  aascipiant  fideles, 
&c."    CalTio.  Initir.  III.  ii.  39. 
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alone  we  can  be  enabled  to  repent  and  to  obey.  To  say  then 
that  our  repentance  and  obedience  are  to  be  respected  in  the  act 
of  justifying  faith,  in  the  same  way  as  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  meritorious  cause  of  our  pardon,  is  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  Source  of  Life  and 
the  path  to  life,  or  between  the  end  and  the  means.  The  Homily 
of  Cranmer,  therefore,  seems  more  correctly  worded,  where,  re- 
ferring to  several  texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says, 
**  St.  Paul  declareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man  concerning 
*'  his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith;  which,  never- 
*'  theless,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man's  work  without  pod. 
**  And  yet  that  faith  doth  not  exclude  repentance,  hope,  dread, 
**  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is 
'justified;  but  it  excludeth  them  from  the  act  of  justifying." 
Here  we  have,  indeed,  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  expounding  St.  Paul>  as  briefly  expressed  in  that  sentence 
of  Chiliingworth,  **  Faith  alone  justifies,  but  not  that  faith  which 
is  alone.'' 

What  then  is  the  amount  of  Tillotson's  error,  if  error  it  be? 
He  has  blended  with  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  or  rath&,  witVti  faith  in  its  act  of  justifying,  things, 
which  though  they  are  a  part  of  true  faith,  do  not  belong  to  it  in 
that  act.  It  is  a  statement  logically  incorrect.  Not  that,  as  the 
Essex  ministers  would  charitably  infer,  Tillotson  held  the  poison- 
ous doctrine  of  ''  meritorious  conditions;"*  for  his  language  here 
disclaims  it;  and  we  have  not  learnt  to  consider  it  a  legitimate 
art  of  controversy  to  charge  an  opponent  with  holding  consequences 
which  he  disclaims.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  take  down 
any  volume  of  his  writings  without  finding  many  a  zealous  protest 
against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  merit.  And  surely  it  was  against 
this  corrupt  doctrine  that  the  Reformers  of  our  Church  were  most 
anxious  to  guard,  not  against  modes  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Justification,  on  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers difiered.  It  is  not  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  this  doctrine  is  ''  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion;''  she  does  not  call  it  the  "  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  Ec- 
clesiae;"  but"  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort." And  wishing  us  to  take  the  comfort  of  it  rather  than  dis- 
pute about  it,  she  refers  us  to  the  Homily  as  enlarging  on  this 
view  of  it,  not  as  containing  a  symbolical  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine itself.  In  the  Article  she  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  only 
merit  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  mode  of  its  application.  And 
good  reason.     For,  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  Essex  ministers 

*  Two  Memorials,  p.  41. 
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to  be  so  informed,  but  there  were  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation*  who  were  ready  to  grant 
justification  without  works^  if  they  might  have  held  it  with  their 
notion  of  merit. 

'^  Master  Campion  graunted/'  says  Nowell  in  bis  report  of 
their  Conference,*  '^  that  good  workes  do  come  after  the  6r8t 
"  grace,  and  not  to  be  joyned  with  our  first  creation  in  Christ 
<<  Jesus.  He  sayde  he  would  not  refuse  to  subscribe,  tliat  toe  be 
**  justified  by  fuith  oneltff  so  that  we  would  subscribe,  tiiat  being 
<'  so  justified,  we  ought  afterward  to  walke  forward  more  and 
**  more  in  the  workes  of  righteousnesse. 

**  We  grauuted  that  we  would  so  subscribe. 

^*  But  Master  Sherwin  said  unto  M*  Campion,  '  Take  heed 
"  what  you  do.' 

'^  Then  sayde  Master  Campion, '  Yf  you  will  so  subscribe  and 
''  graunt  withal,  that  those  good  workes  are  meritorious^  or  do 
**  merite,  J  will  subscribe  to  faith  onely.' 

"  Doe  you  now  come  in  with  your  merite  ?  sayde  we,  we  will 
**  none  of  it;  neyther  will  acknowledge  any  merite  in  respect  of 
"  our  justification,  or  of  the  kingdome  of  heaven,  but  only  the 
''  merited  of  Christ's  passion.  And  s^-x  our  subscribing  was  dasht 
^*  by  Master  Campion's  addition  of  meri>e  to  that  which  before 
''  he  promised  without  any  mention  thereof." 

To  return  to  these  memorials: — Having,  as  we  have  seen,  made 
good  their  proof  that  the  two  old  Church  Societies  were  esta* 
blished  with  the  godly  design  to  unteach  the  doctrines  of  the  Re* 
formation,  the  Essex  ministers  proceed  to  show  how  the  design 
was  carried  into  efi'ect  by  circulating  such  books  as  Nelson's  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts,  and  the  Whole  Dutv  of  Man.  Now  if  historical 
facts  entered  at  all  into  the  concoction  of  the  opinions  formed  at 
Leaden  Roothing,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  memorialists  to 
ask  how  a  zealous  Whig  and  Latitudinarian,  like  Bishop  Burnet^ 
and  a  primitive  and  pious  Nonjuror,  like  Robert  Nebon,  were 
likely  to  have  made  common  cause.  The  league  between  Blifil 
and  Black  George  was  nothing  to  such  a  coalition.  But  let  that 
pass.  For  in  the  opinion  of  these  five  Presbyters,  '^  the  whole 
society/'  all  the  leading  Churchmen  of  that  period,  and  ttieir 
children  downwards  to  our  own  time,*  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Tillotson, ''  the  fruitful  source  of  the  false  doctrine  which  distin- 
*'  guishes  the  Society's  publications." 

We  must  confess  that  there  is  a  fairness  and  freeness  in  this 
avowal,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  party  from 
which  it  comes,  as  it  opens  very  fully  the  extent  of  the  mine  that 

•  £d.  1583,  p.  27.  t  Pages  8,  24, 104. 
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18  in  process  of  excavation  under  the  Society.  It  comprises  at 
once  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  character  not  only  of  Tillot- 
son  and  his  friends,  but  of  Sharp  and  Compton^  whose  sufferings 
under  James  mighty  one  should  think,  have  cured  them  of  all  love 
to  Popery ;  of  Sprat  and  Kidder,  Sherlock  and  Stanley,  Beve- 
ridge,  Gibson,  Stanhope,  Lucas,  and  Hody;  Gideon  Harvey, 
Lord  Chancellor  King»  William  Melmoth,  and  many  eminent  and 
pious  laymen,  down  to  the  worthy  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  who 
all  had  a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  societies.  As  to  the 
succeeding  generations  of  accessories  after  the  fact,  they  cannot 
be  numbered. 

But  to  the  proof.  A  great  part  of  the  Second  Memorial  is 
taken  up  with  a  critique  on  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts,  aud  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  both  which,  in  several  passages,  they  con- 
trast in  opposite  columns  with  their  own  paraphrase  of  the  Arti- 
cles or  Homilies,  and  especially  the  latter.  Here  we  must  enter 
our  protest  at  the  outset  agamst  such  a  mode  of  establishing 
charges  of  false  doctrine.  The  main  articles  of  our  belief  are 
comprised  in  die  Church's  Creeds;  to  which  the  books  are  not 
accused  of  adding  any  thing,  nor  have  they  diminished  any  thing 
from  them.  Hie  simplest  truths  of  Christian  doctrine  are  best 
learnt  from  the  Church's  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgical  offices ; 
to  which  the  Essex  ministers  have  in  none  of  their  criticisms  re* 
ferred.  Now  is  it  not  confessed  that  the  statements  both  of  the 
Homilies  and  the  Articles  are  in  the  main  one-sided  statements  ? 
The  circumstances  themselves,  out  of  which  they  arose,  necessa- 
rily made  them  such.  The  Puritan  had  not  yet  shown  himself; 
the  Antinomian  extravagance  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not 
even  suspected.  The  statements  were  drawn  with  almost  a  single 
view  to  the  Papal  errors ;  they  are  generally  controversial  state* 
ments ;  and  it  is  a  most  imperfect  view  of  the  reformed  doctrine, 
which  confines  itself  to  these  statements,  without  referring  to  the 
liturgy. 

This  defect  is  indeed  so  vital,  that  we  might  safely  appeal  for 
a  verdict  of  Noi  proved,  on  this  ground  only.  Bat  as  we  have 
no  fears  from  allowiog  the  trial  of  Robert  Nelson  to  proceed,  we 
will  discuss  the  specific  charges  brought  against  him.  The  first 
passage  selected  for  animadversion  from  his  work  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Q.  What  persons  may  be  denominated  Saints  in  the  Charcb  Mill- 
"  tant ! 

'*  A.  Such  who  not  only  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
**  but  conform  their  whole  lives  to  the  precepts  of  it ;  such  who  not  only 
**  have  m  holy  faith,  but  are  purified  thereby,  who  have  a  sincere  regard 
<<  to  God  and  another  world  in  all  their  actions,  and  are  constant  and 
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*'  unifoiin  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  wbo  abstain  from  all  kind  of 
"  evil,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."* 

This  passage  the  memorialists  contrast  with  a  lengthy  para- 
phrase of  their  own  on  the  seventeenth  article,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer  ;  and  conclude  by  saying  that  Nelson's  saint, 
instead  of  being  '*  saved  by  mercy  and  formed  by  grace,"  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  ''  saved  by  works,  forasmuch 
as  he  is  said  to  conform  his  whole  life  to  the  precepts  of  Chris- 

tianity."t 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  innocent  a  passage  could  be 
so  misunderstood;  or  on  what  principles  of  reasoning  such  a 
conclusion  could  be  formed.  Nelson  here  says  nothing  of  the 
operation  by  which  his  saint  is  formed  :  it  must  therefore  be  left 
for  the  Essex  ministers  to  say  how  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  he 
is  not  formed  by  grace.  They  will  say,  perhaps,  that  such  a  saint 
cannot  be  formed  on  earth ;  for  this  is  the  sum  of  four-fifths  of 
their  objection.  To  which  we  would  simply  answer :  Did  He, 
who  taught  his  saints  to  ''  be  holy,  as  He  is  holy,"  give  them  a 
precept  which  His  grace  would  not  enable  them  to  fulfil  ?  Or  is 
it  the  pure  Gospel,  for  which  they  are  so  zealously  affected,  which 
bids  them  set  limits  to  our  Saviour's  victory  over  sin,  and  say  to 
the  power  of  divine  grace,  Thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou 

go?* 

But  Nelson's  saint  was  *'  not  formed  by  grace."  This  may  be 
better  answered  by  Nelson  himself:  and  we  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  the  men,  who,  after  hazarding  such  a  charge,  shall  read  in  the 
pages  of  Nelson  the  words  of  this  saintly  prayer  : 

"  O  holy  Father,  I  desire  above  all  things  to  partake  of  thy 
''  righteousness ;  having  utterly  defaced  and  corrupted  myself,  I 
"  would  gladly  be  new-made  by  Thee;  having  hitherto  miscarried 
''  whilst  I  would  be  in  my  own  hands,  I  desire  now  to  be  altoge- 
''  ther  in  thine.  I  loath  myself,  O  my  dear  God,  whilst  I  am 
*'  without  Thee ;  and  whatever  else  I  lose,  my  earnest  prayer  is, 
''  that  I  may  recover  thy  likeness  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord. 

''  I  know,  O  gracious  Lord,  that  I  cannot  receive  this  but  from 
'^  thyself;  therefore  be  Thou  the  blessed  Giver,  and  the  Gift.     I 

*  Nelson  on  the  Fe«tival  of  All  SatnU,  p.  342,  ed.  1818. 

t  P.  25. 

X  **  Repentance/'  sn^s  our  HoroUj,  "  is  a  retorniog  of  the  whole  man  to  God.'* 
What  else  does  Nelson  say  ?  "  We  are  never  truly  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son 
of  God,  till  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  and  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed.  Let 
us  therefore  address  ourselves  to  the  Son  of  God,  entreating  him  that  he  would  derive 
into  our  soul  the  mighty,  efficacy  of  his  divine  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  sacrifice  of  our  old  man,  which  can  only  qualify  us  to  partake  of  his 
glory."  True  Devotioni  c.  ix.  This  u  the  language  of  the  man  whose  saint  Is  not 
formed  by  grace  I 
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know  also,  alas !  that  I  am  utterly  unworthy  to  have  thy  divine 
image  stamped  upon  my  soul :  but  I  extremely  need  it^  and  I 
extremely  value  it;  and  such  Thou  art  pleased  to  account 
"  worthy  of  it.  Hear  me,  therefore,  O  my  God,  and  breathe 
**  into  my  heart  that  spirit  which  renews  me  after  thine  own 
"  image  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  I  am  poor  and 
**  naked :  O  fill  me  with  thy  righteousness !  My  good  thoughts 
''  are  inconstant  and  changeable :  O  fix  them  by  thy  grace !  Set 
**  up  thy  kingdom,  O  Jesu,  in  my  heart;  for  to  become  thy 
''  faithful  servant  is  more  to  me  than  to  have  the  empire  of  this 
"  world  :  Keep  me  stedfast,  O  Lord,  in  serving  Thee,  till  thou 
^  takest  me  finally  to  enjoy  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  my 
'*  Blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer."* 
Let  us  pass  to  another  charge : 

*'  Q.  What  obligations^"  says  Nelson,  '<  have  we  to  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ? 
A.  The  frame  of  our  nature  disposeth  us  to  it.'' t 

This  Pagan  sentiment  is  contrasted  with  a  passage  from  the 
Homily  of  the  Misery  of  Man,  part  ii.  '^  Of  ourselves  we  be 
crab-trees  that  can  bring  forth  no  apples ;  we  be  of  such  earth 
as  can  bring  forth  but  weeds :  we  have  neither  faith,  ckarih/, 
"  bope^  patience,  chastity,  nor  any  thing  else  that  is  good,  but  of 
"  God ;  and  therefore  these  virtues  be  called  there  the  fruits  of 
*'  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  the  fruits  of  man.''  The  words  of  the 
ninth  Article  are  also  added,  which  say  that  **  man  is  of  his  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil." 

But  how  is  it  here  inferred,  that  Nelson  spoke  of  our  nature 
in  its  unmitigated  corruption,  and  not  of  nature  informed  by 
grace?  Because  he  does  not  mention  grace.  Neither  does  he 
mention  the  corruption  of  nature.  This  proves  nothing.  But 
suppose  we  grant  that  he  spoke  of  nature  as  opposed  to  grace, 
had  he  no  warrant  for  what  he  here  says  at  full,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  love  our  neighbour  by  *'  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and 
**  our  inclination  to  society,  in  which  there  can  be  no  pleasure,  no 
"  advantage,  without  mutual  love  and  kindness?"  Is  there  not 
one  who  has  told  us,  that  '^  if  we  love  them  that  love  us,  do  not 
*'  EVEN  THE  PUBLICANS  THE  SAME?"  It  is  Well  said  by  an  au- 
thority which  perhaps  the  Essex  ministers  may  respect,^:  that 
''  grace  destroys  not  the  natural  passions  of  the  soul,  but  corrects 
them  only  by  destroying  their  corruption  ;  and  so  they  become 
not  merely  not  contrary  to  grace,  but  are  made  the  subject  and 

*  The  prayer  it  Kettleweirs,  but  adopted  by  Nebon.    Oa  Ash  Wednesday,  p.  381. 
•y  Festival  of  St.  John  Evangelist,  p«  79. 
$  Leighton,  Serin*  viti. 
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**  seat  of  grace.  The  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  chief  of  them, 
**  it  abolisheth  not,  but  rectifies  it,  recalling  it  to  its  due  object, 
''  and  turning  it  into  the  right  channel."  Surely,  then,  a  preacher 
of  charity  would  lose  one  of  his  most  persuasive  arguments,  if  he 
neglected  to  point  out  how  natural  is  that  love  which  the  law  of 
God  seeks  only  to  refine.  Or  do  the  Essex  ministers  intend  us 
to  understand  that  the  best  capacity  for  the  Gospel  grace  of  cha- 
rity is  to  be  *'  mthout  natural  affection?** 

The  next  false  doctrine  of  which  Nelson  is  accused  is,  that  our 
charity  is  to  gain  our  acceptance  with  God. 

'^  Q.  How  is  a  day  of  fasting  to  be  observed  by  serious  Christians  ? 
*^  A.  By  relieTing  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  that  our  hu- 
miliation and  prayers  may  find  acceptance  with  God."* 

A  passage  which  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
Articles  where  "  good  works"  are  said  to  be  -*  the  fruits  of  faith, 
"  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,"  and  that  **  we  have  no  power  to 
''  do  good  works  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
'*  us«"  How  Nelson  contradicts  these  Articles  in  this  passage,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  divine.  The  duty  he  enjoins  is  to  be  prac- 
tised *'  by  serious  Christiana :"  if  there  are  any  answering  to  that 
character  without  faith,  they  at  least  did  not  enter  into  Nelson's 
reckoning.  For  the  rest,  what  will  the  Essex  Council  say  to  the 
teacher  whom  Nelson  followed  i     Isai.  Iviii.  7»  9* 

The  next  passage  is  not  Nelson's,  but  Kettlewell's.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  prayers. 

"  Remember  not  against  me  my  manifold  follies,  bat  let  them  all  be 
done  away  by  thy  merciest  and  my  blessed  Savionr*s  merits,  and  my  ovm 
true  repenianceJ  \ 

In  which,  say  the  memorialists,  using  Bishop's  Hall's  words, 
**  man  is  made  to  part  stakes  with  Christ"  in  the  article  of  his 
justification. j:  How  so?  Does  not  Kettlewell  here  beseech 
God  to  grant  him  true  repentance?  What  he  asks  for  as  a  gift, 
how  can  he  value  as  a  merit  of  his  own  ?  There  is  much  more, 
however,  on  this  same  doctrine  of  repentance. 

'*  Q.  What  are  the  great  advantages  of  freqnent  examination  ? 
*'  A.  It  prompts  us  to  repentance  as  the  only  cure  for  that  guilt  which 
oppresses  our  minds.  "§ 

*  Preliminary  on  Fasting,  p.  360.  Compare  C  vprian.  Dc  Opere  et  Eleemosynit, 
p.  199,  ed.  Fell.  "  Neqae  enfm  promererl  misericordiaro  Domini  poterit,  ant  impe- 
traMt  do  divina  pleuta  anqQid  in  precibua,  qui  ad  precem  pauperis  non  fuerit  huma- 
nus." 

t  Easter  Eve,  p.  419.  X  ^^e^»  <8* 

$  All  Fridays,  p.  508.  The  singular  per^ersenets  of  judgment,  which  could  take 
offence  at  this  passage,  will  be  more  conspicuous,  if  the  reader  wiU  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding question  and  answer. 
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The  cure,  but  tiot  the  Physician !  The  very  term  implies  a 
higher  source  from  which  the  cure  must  come.     Again : 

'^  Though  pardon  ttid  forghreness  "They  are  greatly  deceived,  that 

of  sina  were  pfocured  for  us  by  the  preach    repentance    without   Christ 

death  of  Christ,  yet  repentance  is  ne-  "  They  that  think  they  have  done 

casary  to  qualify  us  to  receive  the  be-  much  of  themaelvei  towards  repent- 

nefit  of  it."    Ash** Wednesday,  p.  374.  ance  are  so  much  the  more  farther  from 

"  That  is,"  say  the  Essex  mmisters,  God,  because  they  do  seek  those  things 

"  unless  we  qualify  ourselves  by  re-  in  their  own  works,  which  ought  only 

pentance  to  receive  the  benefit,  the  to  be  sought   in  our  Saviour  Jesus 

death  of  Christ  does  not  procure  par-  Christ,  and  in  the  merits  of  his  death, 

doQ  fbr  us :  repentance  must  be  first  passion,  and  bloodshedding."    Horn, 

in  man,  before  the  blood  of  Christ  can  of  Repentance,  Pt.  i.  p.  327. 
avail  him."  p.  20. 

But  how  does  it  appear  that  Nelson  here  does  *'  preach  re- 
pentance without  Christ?"  or  thinks  '^  he  can  do  much  of  himself' 
towards  repentance  ?"  Because  he  does  not  say  how  repentance 
is  to  be  wrought  in  us.  This  is  the  prime  fallacy  of  all  the  Essex 
logic,  drawing  an  inference  from  negatives.  Why  not  interpret 
Nelson  by  himself,  and  ask  him  how  this  qualification  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ? 

"  Most  merciful  God/'  is  this  good  man's  prayer,  '^  who  de* 
''  sirest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn 
**  and  live,  who  hast  graciously,  in  thy  holy  Gospel,  provided  for 
our  recovery!  and  encouraged  our  repentance,  by  many  pro- 
mises of  pardon  and  forgiveness,^^  and  prepare  me  for  this  ex- 
ercise of  thine  abundant  mercy^  by  true  sorrow  and  hearty  con- 
*'  trition^  by  condemning  my  past  follies,  and  by  stedfastly  pur- 
"  posing  entirely  to  forsake  them  for  the  time  to  come :  and  then, 
"  O  heavenly  Father,  for  thine  own  infinite  mercies'  sake,  whose 
"  property  it  is  to  show  compassion ;  for  thy  truth  and  promise' 
**  sake,  who  art  faithful  and  just;  for  the  merits  and  sufferings  of 
''  the  Son  of  thy  love,  in  whom  thou  art  well  pleased ;  cleanse 
"  me  from  all  my  iniquities,  receive  me  into  thy  favour,  and  let 
**  me  continue  therein  all  the  days  of  my  life,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ  our  Lord."* 

But  he  teaches  "  that  repentance  must  be  first  in  man,  before 
the  blood  of  Christ  can  avail  him."  Is  this  false  doctrine? 
Cranmer,  we  imagine,  taught  the  same,  when  he  said  that  **  re- 
pentance is  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justi- 
fied." Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  that  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  repentance  towards  God,  must  precede  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  r  How  can  a  man  believe  in  a  Saviour,  of 
whom  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  need  ?  The  truth  is  well  stated  in 
those  words  of  Arminius :  **  Repentance  comes  before  faith  in 

•  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  J88. 
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*^  Christ;  but  follows  that  faith>  whereby  we  believe  that  God  is 
"  wiliiag  to  receive  the  penitent  into  grace.*'* 

**  Q.  How  was  St.  Peter  recovered  from  his  fall } 

^'  A.  Endeavouring  bif  his  pemtmtial  tears  to  xoash  away  his  guUt,**^ 

This  passage  appears  to  the  Essex  ministers  to  assert  that  pe- 
nitential tearSj  and  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  wash  away  guilt. 
The  full  answer  begins  thus: — 

'^  By  our  Saviour's  gracious  look,  whereby  he  called  to  mind 
''  what  our  Saviour  had  foretold.  And  by  passionately  bewail- 
''  ing  his  folly  and  the  aggravations  of  it,  endeavouring^  by  his  pe- 
''  nitential  tears,  to  wash  away  his  guilt.'* 

Surely  here  is  no  preaching  of  penitence  without  Christ.  The 
gracious  look  of  his  Blessed  Master  revived  his  failing  faith,  and 
caused  those  penitential  tears  to  flow,  by  which,  instrumentally, 
St.  Peter's  guilt  was  washed  away.  Is  this  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homilies?  The  Homily  of  Repentance,  referring 
to  Joel,  ii.  12,  IS,  says,  *'  We  have  here  a  perpetual  rule  ap- 
^'  pointed  us,  which  ought  to  be  observed  and  kept  at  all  times, 
"  that  there  is  none  other  way  [save  repentance]  whereby  the 
"  wrath  of  God  may  be  pacified  and  his  anger  assuaged.*'%  In 
fact  the  writers  of  the  Homilies  do  not  scruple  to  say  of  other 
acts  of  religion  besides  repentance,  that  they  wash  away  sin. 

*^  Give  alms,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you.^  Christ 
''  teacheth,  that  to  be  merciful  and  charitable  in  helping  the  poor 
''  is  the  means  to  keep  the  soul  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight  of 
**  God.  We  are  taught  therefore  that  merciful  alms-dealing  is 
*'  profitable  to  purge  the  soul  from  the  infection  and  filthy  spots 
'^  ofsin,,..  And  that  holy  Father  Cyprian  taketh  good  occasion 
'^  to  exhort  earnestly  to  the  merciful  work  of  giving  alms  and 
''  helping  the  poor,  by  the  which  we  may  purge  our  sins,  and 
'^  heal  our  wounded  soul8.|| 

But  some  one  will  say,  If  alms-giving  and  our  charitable 

works  towards  the  poor  be  able  to  wash  away  sins,  to  reconcile 
*^  us  to  Godf  to  deliver  us  from  the  peril  of  damnation,  and  make 
^'  us  the  sous  and  heirs  of  God's  kingdom:  then  are  Christ's 
'*  merits  defaced,  and  his  blood  shed  in  vain,  then  are  y\e  justified 
*'  &yt£;or/:£,  and  by  our  deeds  may  merit  heaven.    Understand,  dearly 

beloved,  that  neither  of  those  places  of  Scripture,  neither  the 
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*  "  PoeuUentia  fide  in  Christom  prior  est ;  posterior  vero  ilia  fide  qua  creditor  Deoni 
vellc  p(Buitentem  iu  gratiam  recipere."  Arniinii  Articoli  de  Pcenitentia.  Opera, 
p.  960. 

t  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  281.  t  P-  325. 

iHom.  of  Alms  Deeds,  part  ii.  p.  235,  236. 
*'  solis  eleeniosjDis  Deam  posse  placari."  Cyprian,  De  Opcr.  &c,  p.  198. 

This  Homily  is  in  manj  parts  a  translation  from  Cyprian's  Treatise. 
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"  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Martyr  St.  Cyprian,  do  mean  that  our 
•*  work  and  charitable  deed  is  the  original  cause  of  ouracceptiou 
•'  before  God,  or  that  for  the  dignity  and  worthiness  thereof  our 
'*  sins  may  be  washed  away;  for  that  were  indeed  to  deface 
"  Christ,  and  to  defraud  him  of  his  glory. 

''  The  meaning  of  these  sayings  is,  that  we^  doing  these  things 
*'  according  to  God's  will  and  our  duty,  have  our  sins  indeed 
*'  washed  away,  and  our  offences  blotted  out ;  not  for  the  wor- 
"  thiness  of  them,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  worketh  all  in 
"  all :  and  that,  for  the  promise  that  God  hath  made  unto  them 
'^  that  are  obedient  unto  his  commandment,  that  He  which  is  the 
*'  Truth  might  be  justified  in  performing  the  truth  due  unto  his 
'*  true  promise." 

What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  these  memorialists 
have  quoted  this  Homily  at  some  length  in  another  part  of  their 
remonstrance.*  If  they  would  only  nave  thought  it  possible  that 
Nelson  might  have  used  an  equivocal  expression  with  as  inno- 
cent a  meaning,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  and  us  some 
unnecessary  trouble.  In  the  meantime  they  proceed  to  select,  as 
unsound,  passages  which  contain  the  most  literal  exposition  of 
Scripture. 

*^  '  Q.  Whence  arises  our  obligation  to  repentance  ?' 

*^  '  A.  From  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  make  us  capable  of 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God:  without  .repentance  we  must  be  un- 
avoidably miserable  3  for  it  is  the  great  condition  upon  which  our  salva- 
tion depends :  and  this  change  in  our  wicked  tempers  must  be  wrought 
before  we  can  be  qualified  for  that  happiness  promised  in  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant, "f 

Now  what  is  there  asserted  here,  or  in  twenty  other  passages 
to  the  same  effect,  which  is  not  virtually  implied  in  the  very  title 
of  the  "  Homily  of  Repentance  and  of  true  reconciliation  unto 
God?''  What  is  there  in  the  words  themselves,  which  is  not  a 
literal  exposition  of  those  texts  which  bid  men  to  *'  seek  good, 
**  and  not  evil,  that  they  may  live?''  to  "  repent  and  be  con- 
"  verted,  that  their  sins  may  be  blotted  out?''  which  teach  us  that 
"  they  that  are  Christ's  Aflt?e  crucified  the  flesh,"  and  *' except  we 
*'  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
**  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  Are  we  to  teach  that  a  man  is  ^'  made 
**  meet  for  that  inheritance,"  before  he  has  made  the  conquest  of 
one  sin,  or  begun  the  practice  of  holiness?  The  memorialists 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  so,  by  objecting  to  a  question  of 
Nelson's,  in  which  he  says  that  St.  Matthew  •'  entirely  conquered 
**  the  vice  of  covetousness  ;"J  as  if  such  a  phrase  was  perfectly 

•  p.  88,  89.  t  On  Ash  Wednesday,  p.  377.    Memorial*,  p.  29. 

X  St.  MaUhew's  Day,  p.  310.    Mcmor.  p.  30. 
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inadmissible  in  speaking  of  one  who  at  the  first  call  of  his  Blessed 
Saviour  left  all  and  followed  him ; 

*'  At  once  be  rose  and  left  his  gold ; 
His  treasure  and  his  heart  transferred." 

With  what  faith  can  these  censors  offer  up  the  Church's  prayer  on 
St.  Matthew's  Day? 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  the  objections  as  they  stand ;  but  there 
is  so  little  variety  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  the  answers  already  given  will  apply  equally  to  them 
all.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  charges  are 
got  up,  we  will  extract  a  short  catalogue,  which  occurs  at  p.  57. 

"  '  Q.  When  is  our  mortification  an  acceptable  sacrifice  ?** 

Obj.  '  There  occurs  no  mention  of  Christ  in  giving  the  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptance.' 

'  Q.  What  are  the  best  helps  to  attain  humility  >'t 

Obj.  'Neither  Christ  nor  his  Spirit  are  mentioned  as  helping  our  in- 
firmities.' 

'  Q.  When  may  we  said  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above  V% 

Obj.  *  No  mention  occurs  of  the  obvious  answer  suggested  by  the 
context ;  when  we  are  ^'  risen  with  Christ,"  [which  is  no  answer  at  all, 
but  implied  as  a  part  of  the  question :]  and  when  we  are  by  faith  en- 
joying that  spiritual  life  which  is  bid  with  Christ  in  God.'  [See  the  last 
words  of  Nelson's  answer.] 

'  Q.  What  is  necessary  to  cure  this  sort  of  presumption  ?*§  [self-con- 
fidence.] 

Obj.  '  There  is  no  distinctive  reference  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  &c. 

*Q.  AVben  may  a  fast  be  eounted  religious  ?*|| 

Obj.  '  There  is  no  distinctive  reference  to  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  answer,' " 

Now  is  it  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  Gospel  truth,  that  all 
just  principles  of  reasoning  should  be  discarded?  How  does 
any  one  of  these  real  or  fancied  omissions  prove  that  Robert 
Nelson  made  no  account  of  Christ  or  his  grace  in  building  up 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  life  ?  How  can  ten  or  twenty  negatives 
prove  a  positive?  This  kind  of  proof  is  so  absurd^  that  it  really 
borders  upon  the  ludicrous.  There  is  a  foolish  story  of  an  angry 
man^  but  discreet  withal,  who  told  a  soldier  of  military  rank,  that 
''setting  aside  his  knighthood,  he  would  say  he  lied :"  to  which 
the  knight  quietly  replied,  '^  he  could  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  set 
aside  which  properly  belonged  to  him."  In  the  same  manner, 
setting  aside  God's  grace,  the  doctrine  of  Nelson  lies;  but  see- 
ing there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Nelson's  book  which  does  not 

*  On  the  Epiphany,  p.  104.  f  On  the  Purification,  p.  123. 

♦  On  Kaster  Sunday,  p.  148, 149.  $  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  287. 
II  Preliminary  on  Fasting,  p.  358. 
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assert  the  necessity,  or  pray  for  the  gift,  of  God's  grace,  we  can- 
not allow  that  to  be  set  aside  which  so  properly  belongs  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  graver  matter.  It  is  part  of  Nelson's  doc- 
trine : — 

"  That  all  onr  religious  actions  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God, 
except  they  be  performed  with  a  respect  to  his  authority,  and  out  of 
obedience  to  bis  holy  will ;  and  tbat  by  designing  other  by-ends,  as  our 
own  profit,  or  the  praise  of  men,  we  lose  our  title  to  that  reward  which 
He  has  promised.*  * 

That  our  service  should  entitle  us  to  reward  is  a  phrase  which 
the  five  ministers  cannot  tolerate ;  and  yet  it  is  said  of  those  who 
do  the  commandment,  that  "  they  have  a  bight,"  in  some  sense, 
*'  to  the  tree  of  life."t  But  if  the  above  proposition  is  false,  the 
contradictory  to  it  must  be  true ;  viz.  that  some  men,  by  designing 
other  by-ends,  as  their  own  profit,  or  the  praise  of  men,  do  not 
lose  their  title  to  reward.  In  fact,  the  Essex  ministers  lay  this 
down  as  one  of  the  axioms  of  Christianity. 

'*  As  to  losing  our  title  by  false  and  imperfect  motives,  or  ^forfaiing 
our  title  to  rewards  by  consenting  to  any  known  iniquity ,*  as  Nelson  inti- 
mates ;X  AS  our  title  never  stood  on  the  perfection  of  our  repentance,  or 
any  other  work  or  grace,  '  for  all  the  works  we  can  do  be  imperfect,' 
says  the  Homily ;  so  we  can  never  lose  our  title  or  forfeit  ii^  so  long  as  it 
depends  on  God*s  mercy  in  Christ;  for  '  our  justification  doth  come 
freely  by  the  mere  mercy  of  God,'  &c. ;  so  that  neither  imperfection  of 
motive^  nor  consenting  to  any  known  iniqvity,  shall  be  laid  to  our  charge.'*§ 

We  doubt  whether  Crisp  or  Saltmarsh  ever  said  any  thing  more 
i\ntinomian  than  this.  Let  the  Essex  ministers  ask  themselves 
bow  it  agrees  with  the  service  which  they  read  upon  Ash- Wed- 
nesday. In  fact  the  system  of  these  five  Presbyters  is  essentially 
Antinomian,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  run- 
ning comment.  Of  a  saint  or  true  Christian  as  described  in  our 
Church's  Articles^  they  say, — *'  The  development  and  application 
of  God's  purpose  of  mercy  to  him  as  a  sinner,  is  at  once  the  pri-  ' 
vilege  and  duty  of  him  as  a  saint:"  which,  divested  of  its  cumbrous 
phraseology,  seems  to  mean  that  the  private  persuasion  of  his  own 
part  in  Paradise  is  all  that  he  has  to  seek  or  labour  for.  And  this 
is  educed  from  the  Article,  which  warns  us,  at  the  outset,  that 
God's  counsel  is  '* secret  to  us**  and,  at  the  close,  that  *'  we  must 
receive  God's  promises,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in 
Holy  Scripture,"  not  substituting  a  private  revelation  of  our  own. 

And  this  Is  called  '*  his  duty  as  a  saint,"  as  if  it  included  all  his 
duty,  *'  the  working  out  of  his  own  salvation,"  meaning  nothing 
more  than  his  making  sure  of  God's  purpose  of  mercy  to  himself. 

*  St.  Bartholomew,  p.  305.  t  See  Bishop  Hopkins's  Sermon  on  this  text. 

^  Forty  Days  of  Lent.— Prayer  iv.  p.  370.  $  P.  36. 
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Let  us  take  heed.  There  are  indeed  given  unto  us  *'  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises:"  but  what  is  the  character  of  those 
who  shall  partake  of  them  ?  Let  us  beware  how  we  thus  per- 
suade ourselves  of  God's  favour,  as  if  for  us  He  would  cancel  the 
eternal  difference  between  good  and  evil.  For  what  was  it  but 
this  which  led  to  the  heavy  rejection  of  God's  chosen  people  ? 
Persuaded  that  '^  they  could  not  by  consenting  to  any  known  ini- 
quity forfeit  their  title  to  reward,"  they  kept  not  the  law  of  their 
fathers,  but  condemned  the  innocent.  And  how  shall  erring 
man  discern  his  way^  when  he  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  belief^  that 
he  may  more  safely  consent  to  any  known  iniquity,  than  suspect 
the  certainty  of  his  title  to  reward  ? 

The  Essex  ministers  have  given  us,  in  another  part  of  these 
Memorials,  their  own  exposition  of  Scriptural  truth  :*  which,  be- 
sides embodying  the  modern  symbolical  phrase  of  '  a  Tri-une 
Jehovah/'  (a  phrase  which  either  confounds  the  Holy  Persons,  or 
divides  the  Substance,)  is  pervaded  by  the  same  views  of  personal 
assurance,  '^  certain  evidence,  and  infallible  accompaniments  of 
God's  gracious  design  to  save  them."  They  elicit  from  the  Arti- 
cles and  Homilies  that  very  doctrine,  the  absence  of  which  vt^as 
one  of  the  reasons  against  subscription  urged  by  the  old  Puritans.f 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  press  their  claim  to  be  heard  as  ^'  well 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  our  Reformers."  In  the  mean 
time,  without  suspecting  this  practically  Popish  doctrine  of  their 
own,  they  conclude  their  consignment  of  Nelson  to  the  Expur- 
gatory  Index  thus  : — 

"  What  wonder  if  this  Papist  in  spirit  should  hold  doctrines  expressly 
Papistical,  such  as — the  saints  praying  for  us,  and  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God." 

"  Q.  '  What  communion  have  the  — "  No  man  knoweth  whether  they 

saints  here  below  with  the  saints  above?  do  pray  for  us  or  no ;  and,  if  any  wiU 

*  A,  They  pray  for  us,  for  our  con-  go  about  to  prove  it  by  the  nature  of 
summation  in  bliss.'— ^e/«?7t.  All  charity,  because  they  did  pray  for  men 
Saints'  Day^  p.  345.  on  earth ;  then  may  it  be  said  by  the 

same  reason,  that  as  oft  as  we  do  weep 
on  earth,  th^  do  also  weep  in  heaven.* 
— Hom»  on  Prayer^  part  ii.  p.  196. 

<^  With  respect  to  the  passage  which  gives  the  reasons  '  why  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  [styled]  the  Mother  of  God/  and  which  appears 
in  the  common  editions  of  Nelson's  work,|  but  is  expunged  from  the 
Society's  edition  of  1833,  12mo.  your  memorialists  will  no  further  dwell 
upon  the  subject,  than  to  show  the  plain  Popery,  in  which  this  confused 

•  Pp.  18—15. 

t  "  They  affirroe  Uiat  a  man,  afier  he  hath  received  Uie  Holy  Gbost,  may  fall  from 
grace,  [Art.  z?i.]  contrarie  unto  the  certaintie  of  God  his  electioo." — Puritan  Register 
^A  Collection  of  Tracts  published  by  the  Poritans},  p.  553. 

X  Oil  the  Annunciation,  p.  138. 
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system  of  faith  and  works  must  necessarily  terminate :  to  express  tbeir 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  Society  is  not  unaware  of  the  erroneous  nature 
of  its  publications,  and  is  in  some  measure  desirous  to  correct  them;  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  occasion  to  press  on  the  Society  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  correcivig  such  a  work  as  Nelson's.  The  poison  of 
false  doctrine — salvation  on  the  meritorious  condition  of  works, — pervades 
it  from  first  to  last  3 '  and  when  the  body  is  full  of  thorns,  the  removal  of 
one  or  two  will  afford  but  little  relief  to  the  sufferer.'** 

We  have  several  things  to  say  to  this  passage.  And,  first  of 
all,  we  would  gladly  know  by  what  precedents  the  Council  of 
Leaden  Roothing  condemns  these  doctrines  for  Popish.  As  to 
the  saints  praying  for  us,  the  Homily  they  quote  says  nothing ;  it 
merely  touches  on  an  unsound  argument  used  to  prove  it ;  the 
Homily  says  much  against  our  praying  to  them.  Had  the  ob- 
jectors looked  a  few  lines  further,  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
author  of  the  Homily  had  no  objection  to  admit  the  supposition : 
"  Admit,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  saints  do  pray  for  us,  yet  we  do  not 
"  know  how,  whether  specially  fpr  them  that  call  upon  them,  or 
"  generally  for  all  men,  wishing  well  to  every  man  alike ;"  which 
was  probably  his  opinion,  taken  from  the  Augsburg  Confession.^ 
and  which  was  evidently  Nelson's.  That  the  saints  who  are  de- 
livered from  the  burden  of  the  flesh  do  "  pray- for  our  consumma- 
tion and  bliss,"  is  a  pious  opinion  which  many  eminent  Christians 
have  held  as  a  part  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  And  the 
interest,  which  the  saints  departed  evidently  feel  in  the  warfare 
of  their  brethren  on  earth,  makes  the  opinion  not  only  pious  but 
probable.     See  Rev.  vi.  10,  11;  xi.  \7,  18. 

Without  the  imputation  of  -Popery,  however,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  feel  a  more  particular  desire  for  the  felicity  of 
friends  or  children  left  below.  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  his 
deceased  friend  Nebridius,  before  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of 
the  parted  soul  was  yet  current :  '*  In  sinu  Abraham  Nebridius 
''  mens  vivif,  dulcis  amicus  nieus,  tuus  autem,  Domine,  adopti- 
*'  vus  ex  liberto  filius.  Ibi  vivit;  nam  quis  alius  tali  animae 
**  locus  ?  Jam  non  ponit  aurem  ad  os  meum,  sed  spiritale  os  ad 
"  fontem  tuum,  et  bibit  quantum  potest  sapientiam  pro  aviditate 
"  sua  sine  fine  felix.  Nee  sic  euni  inebriari  arbitror  ex  ea,  ut 
"  obliviscatur  mei,  quum  tu,  Domine,  quern  potat  ille,  nostri  sis 
*'  memor."J 

Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  a  tract  addressed  to  a  papistical  op- 
ponent, who  had  aimed  at  converting  Prince  Charles  to  the  com- 
munion of  his  mother :   "  We  do  not  doubt  but  the  prayers  of 

•  Pp.  40,  41. 

t  "  In  coelis  ornnt  pro  ecclesia  in  genere/'  is  put  as  a  supposition  probable  from 
Scriptare.  Apol.  August.  Confess,  is.  S. 
I  Confess,  lib.  iz« 
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his  father,  who  now  follows  the  Lamb  in  white,  will  be  more 
effectual  with  God  for  his  perseverance,  than  the  prayers  of 
*'  bis  mother  for  his  change."* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  only  rhetorical  passages^  from 
which  no  certain  doctrine  can  be  presumed.  Let  us  then  go  to 
our  Church's  expositors  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

BarroW)  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
says,  *'  That  all  the  saints,  those  which  either  now  converse  upon 
"  earth,  or  which  are  received  into  heaven,  communicate,  partake, 
**  join  together,  consent,  and  agree  in  what  concerns  saints  or 
**  members  of  the  same  body ;  in  believing  and  acknowledging 
''  the  same  heavenly  truth ;  in  performance  of  devotions  and 
"  offices  of  piety  toward  God,  with  and^br  each  other.^' 

And  Bishop  Pearson,  **  The  Communion  of  Saints  in  the 
"  Church  of  Christ  with  those  which  are  departed,  is  demon- 
"  strated  by  their  communion  with  the  saints  alive.  For  if  I 
**  have  communion  with  a  saint  of  God  as  such,  while  he  Hveth 
*'  here,  I  must  still  have  communion  with  him  when  he  is  de- 
"  parted  hence  ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  communion  can- 

*'  not  be  removed  by  death What  acts  or  external  opera- 

*'  tions  this  communion  produceth  is  not  so  certain.  That  we 
communicate  with  them  in  hope  of  that  happiness  which  they 
actually  enjoy,  is  evident;  that  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God 
given  us  as  an  earnest,  and  so  a  part  of  their  felicity,  is  certain. 
"  They  which  first  found  this  part  of  the  article  in  the  Creed,  and 
"  delivered  their  exposition  unto  us,  have  made  no  greater  en- 
**  largement  of  this  communion  as  to  the  saints  in  heaven,  than 
"  the  society  of  hope,  esteem,  and  imitation  on  our  side,  of 
*'  desires  and  supplications  on  their  side.  What  is  now  taught  by 
"  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  so  it  is  a 
"  novitious  interpretation." 

If  any  one  thinks  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  to  lead  necessarily 
to  our  praying  to  the  saints,  we  see  no  such  necessity.  The  will 
of  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven  is  one  with  the  will  of  their 
Father  and  their  God  :  no  wish  or  prayer  of  ours,  however  law- 
ful, could  move  them  to  ask  acceptance  for  those  whom  God 
will  not  accept.  Nor  does  this  belief  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  suppose  that  they  know  what  is  daily  passing  in  this  transitory 
scene,  which  might  often  interfere  with  their  joy;  consequently 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  hear  our  prayers.^ 
The  error  of  the  Romanists  proceeds  from  their  false  notions  of 

•  Victory  of  Truth,  &c.  1654.   p.  197. 

■f  Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  the  tract  above  quoted,  refers  to  the  same  passage  of 
Aagustin  as  is  quoted  in  the  Homily,  *'  Fatenduro  est,  nescire  mortuos  quid  bic  ftgatur/' 
Victory  of  Truth,  p.  201. 
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mediation,  and  merits  of  the  saints,  whom  they  make  not  only 
intercessors  with  Christ,  but  propitiators  of  God's  favour.* 

As  to  styling  the  blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God,  did  the 
£ssex  nuoisters  ever  chance  to  hear  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
a  council  which  was  not  held  in  a  comer,  and  whose  acts  should 
be  known  at  least  to  those  who  profess  to  be  "  vvell  conversant 
^'  with  the  writings  of  our  Reformers/'  since  our  Reformers 
commonly  appeal  to  them  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  the  Church 
Co  which  they  belong,  and  all  the  sound  part  of  die  Reformation 
at  home  or  abroad,  respect  the  decrees  of  that  council  ?  And  do 
they  not  know  when  and  why  the  term  Georcxos  was  adopted,  to 
embody  a  most  vital  truth,  that  the  holy  child  born  of  the  Virgin 
Alary  was  very  God  ?  They  have  no  right  to  plead  ignorance 
here.  For  they  have,  in  their  hasty  injustice,  referred  us  for 
''  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  error  "f  as  they  call  it,  to 
Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  iii.  p,  177^  178.  Doubtless 
Bishop  Pearson  has,  in  the  place  referred  to,  traced  witli  his 
consummate  learning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  name.  But 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  one  of  the  five  ministers  can  have 
read  his  woixls ;  how  they  infer  that  he  thought  the  use  of  it  an 
error  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  It  was  no  part  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son's theological  system  to  stigmatize  as  **  plain  Popery"  a  title 
adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Church  of  the  Fathers. 
"  We  cannot,"  he  says,  "  bear  too  reverent  a  regard  to  the 
'' '  Mother  of  our  Lord,'  so  long  as  we  give  her  not  that  worship 
''  which  is  due  to  the  Lord  himself.  Lei  us  keep  the  language  of 
'*  the  Primitive  Church.  Let  her  be  honoured  and  esteemed ; 
"  let  Him  be  worshipped  and  adored.^'J! 

Such  are  the  charges  of  plain  Popery,  preferred  by  a  doctor 
of  theology,  three  masters  of  arts,  aiid  one  bachelor, — the  one 
against  a  pious  opinion,  which  Scripture  renders  probable,  which 
the  expositors  of  the  Church's  faith  have  sanctioned,  and  which 
no  Reformed  or  other  Church  has  ventured  to  condemn ;  the  other 
against  a  venerable  title,  which  Scripture  authorizes,  and  the 
Church  receives : — 

"  Mussat  tacito  DoctriDa  timore  !" 

There  remains,  however,  a  subject  of  deeper  regret,  an  evil  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  the  false  chronology,  false  logic,  and 
false  divinity,  of  five  country  pastors,  who  have  thus  combined  to 
stultify  themselves.  By  what  authority  has  the  work  of  Robert 
Nelson  been  subjected  to  the  mutilation,  over  which  these  zealous 
gentlemen  sing  their  sabbath-notes,  and  antedate  its  doom  i  Whose 
is  the  rash  hand  that  has  inflicted  so  deep  a  maim  ?  We  trust  that 

*  See  Apol.  AoguBt.  Confess,  ix.  5,  7.  t  See  their  note,  p.  41. 

^  See  also  Barrow,  Serin,  ;udv«  ou  the  Creed. 
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all  the  primitive-spirited  members  of  the  Society  will  make  their 
strong  remonstrance^  that  this  cutting  and  clipping  of  the  remains 
of  the  honoured  dead  may  be  once  for  all  forbidden, — that  such 
passages,  as  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  which  nothing  but 
ignorance  or  malice  could  find  offence,  may  be  immediately  re- 
stored. As  to  this  work  of  Nelson,  the  Church  of  England  has 
reason  to  regard  it  as  a  public  work ;  the  best  companion  to  the 
services  of  her  sanctuary,  the  most  popular  connecting  link  be- 
tween her  and  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  the  most  devotional 
in  its  spirit,  and  simply  intelligible  and  practical  in  its  details, 
that  any  son  of  hers  has  produced.  And  as  such  it  has  been  well 
approved.  With  the  first  settlers  in  the  East,  and  to  the  farthest 
colonies  of  the  West  it  has  gone  forth,*  wherever  two  or  three  have 
gathered  together  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  Mother  or  their 
native  land,  solacing  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  or  simple  piety 
of  the  peasant,  with  such  thoughts  as  hallow  a  communion-day. 
Alteration  or  diminution  must  debase  the  character  and  tone  of 
thought  in  such  a  mind  as  his.  And  how  unjust  is  it  to  his  me- 
mory,— how  discreditable  to  the  Society  itself,  after  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  fix  this  note  of  heresy  on  the 
name  of  its  earliest  benefactor  If  Surely,  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  envy,  as  displayed  in  the  Essex  Memorials, 
will  have  some  weight;  the  sight  of  the  limb  lopped  off  from  the 
bleeding  victim  only  animates  the  cry  of  war  to  the  knife  against 
his  precarious  existence !  But  we  would  appeal  to  better  feelings 
and  a  sounder  view  of  duty.  Think,  we  would  say,  what  benefit 
the  Society  has  derived  from  the  association  of  the  name  of  Nel- 
son with  its  own.  Think  how  this  work  especially  has  become 
almost  the  property  of  the  Society ;  how  your  editions  are  pur- 
chased, in  faith  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  genuine  record 
of  his  thoughts  whose  name  they  bear.  Is  it  honest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world, — is  it  true  to  the  trust  you  have  received, — is  it  fair 
to  the  good  name  of  the  departed  saint,  to  pare  down  or  melt 
away  the  sterling  ore  of  his  writings,  to  send  them  out  in  a  new 
shape  ?  Even  if  you  could  question  some  statements  in  his  doc- 
trine, as  not  approvable  to  your  judgment,  is  not  something  due 
to  the  character  of  the  man  f  Is  it  not  some  praise  to  the  Church 
in  which  he  was  reared,  to  have  produced  a  man,  who,  with  all 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  accomplished  manners  and  personal 
grace,  uninfluenced  by  disappointment  or  change  of  circumstance, 
renounced  the  world  without  a  sigh,  freely  chose  the  better  part, 

*  See  the  nerrous  lines  of  the  elder  Wesley,  prefixed  to  the  old  editions  of  the  True 
Devotion : — 

"  Thy  name  the  tawny  Malabar  has  known ; 
Across  the  great  Atlantic  Gulf  'tis  flown,  &c.*' 
t  The  first  name  in  the  list  of  benefactors  is,  ''  1715.  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  100/. 
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and  humbly  strove  to  adorn  and  make  known  the  doctrine  of  his 
God  and  Saviour?  And  should  not  any  committee,  however  com- 
petent, however  respectable  for  Christian  character^  question  their 
own  impressions  in  judging  of  the  long-approved  words  and 
thoughts  of  a  mind  like  his  ?  The  spirit  which  dictated  that  book 
might  well  implore : — 

*^  Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  oh  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend; 
Let  not  the  insulting  fob  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  honours^  which  descend  to  you.'' 

We  have  now  done  with  the  case  of  Nelson.  Let  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done  him  be  redressed.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  falls 
next  under  the  censure  of  the  Essex  ministers ;  and  especially  for 
representing  the  terms  of  the  Gospel-covenant  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Baptismal  Vow.*  But  our  readers,  who  have 
seen  the  kind  of  criticism,  to  which  the  work  of  Nelson  has  been 
subjected,  will  readily  excuse  us  from  entering  into  further  detail. 
In  the  name  of  common  honesty  and  common  sense,  we  entreat, 
that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Society's 
affairs  will  give  no  more  encouragement  to  this  more  than  civil 
war,  in  which  Churchmen  are  turning  their  arms  against  their 
friends,  and  rending  the  bowels  and  spilling  the  life-blood  of  their 
mother.  If  these  books  were,  indeed,  what  these  intestine  ad- 
versaries make  them  out,  it  would  be  too  late  to  make  that  dis- 
covery now ;  the  sanction  of  such  names  as  have  approved  them 
good  can  never  be  done  away,  while  the  place  of  the  Church  of 
England  remains.  But  this  excellent  book,  the  sound  corrective 
of  that  Antinomian  frenzy,  to  which  we  pray  that  neither  the 
Church  of  Christ  nor  the  social  system  of  England  may  ever  be 
exposed  again,  has  besides  a  further  recommendation  in  the 
Christian  humility  and  retired  benevolence  of  its  unknown  author. 
It  is  known  that  the  author  was  the  friend  of  Hammond ;  but  who, 
or  even  of  what  sex  this  true  yoke-fellow  in  the  bonds  of  the 
Gospel  was,  is  yet  unknown.  Never  was  there  an  instance  of  so 
many  anonymous  writings  published  with  a  design  so  pure.  Ne- 
ver was  there  shown  such  abundant  labour  of  love  from  a  person 
whose  name  was  so  studiously  concealed,  t 

The  second  memorial  speaks  of  other  books  and  tracts  which 
have  undergone  the  same  process  of  the  melting-pot.  jl  We,  in 
our  simplicity,  were  really  ignorant  of  this;  except  in  the  case  of 

•  Pages  46,  47. 

t  Instead  of  weakly  defending  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Society  would  consult 
best  for  the  object  of  its  institution  by  adding  other  productions  of  the  same  pen  to  its 
-  list,  especially  the  beautiful  Art  of  Contentment,  and  the  Christian's  Birthright. 
t  See  p,  81. 
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Melmothy  for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  at  the  time,  not,  as  we 
hoped,  in  vain.  But  if  these  gentlemen  state  facts,  one  thing  is 
quite  clear :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  member  who  values  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Society's  character,  to  demand,  at  one  of  the  earliest 
meetings,  that  an  account  of  aU  the  alterations^  made  in  the  new 
editions  of  previously  authorized  and  standard  books,  be  laid  be^ 
fore  the  General  Meeting,  and  printed  for  the  itformation  of  the 
Society  at  large.  We  have  been  duly  informed,  that,  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  March,  1836,  the  Tract  Committee  "de- 
clined that  part  of  the  office"  which  seems  to  have  been  assigned 
them,  '^  of  correcting  passages  deemed  open  to  objection  in  works 
already  on  the  Society's  Catalogue."^  Now,  as  the  word  ^*  de- 
cline," simply  understood,  has  reference  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 
the  future,  and  as  we  conclude  what  was  found  impracticable 
upon  the  whole,  has  not,  on  principle,  been  retained  in  part,  we 
may  presume  that  the  gentlemen  composing  that  body  have  alto- 
gether extricated  themselves  from  the  false  position  tliey  had  in- 
advertently occupied.  By  whom  then  have  these  alterations  been 
made  ?  The  Report  to  which  we  have  referred  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  the  duty  (f  making  corrections  in  the  old  books  and  tracts 
has  reverted  to  the  Standing  Committee."  The  dtUy  of  correct- 
ing Robert  Nelson  or  Jeremy  Taylor !  And  reverted!  How 
was  it  first  given  ?  Plainly  not  by  virtue  of  any  Rule  or  Order 
of  the  Society.  And  if  any  act  of  a  monthly  meeting  conveyed 
to  them  such  extraordinary  powers,  the  proceeding  was  palpably 
irregular,  without  a  previous  alteration  of  the  Rules  and  Orders. 
We  must  request  that  further  attention  may  be  called  to  the  Sub- 
ject; and  that  those  steps,  which  from  the  first  were  essentially 
unconstitutional,  may  be  entirely  retraced. 

In  conclusion  we  would,  with  all  the  humility  which  becomes 
fallible  and  infirm  men,  yet  with  all  the  earnestness  which  is  re- 
quired of  lovers  of  truth  and  peace,  intreat  the  members  of  this 
Society,  and  of  the  Chuix^b  at  large,  to  inquire  diligently  into  the 
real  causes  of  the  dangers  which  we  see  and  feel.  Is  it  merely  a 
perplexed  theory  on  the  mode  of  applying  the  Scriptural  truth 
which  we  all  cherish,  which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Popery, — or  is  it  that  ''  because  iniquity  abounds,  the 
''  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold  V*  Are  not  those  preachers  in 
court  favour,  who  teach  that  all  opinions  are  indiiferent, — that 
the  adoration  of  a  sacred  wafer,  for  instance,  may  be  as  laudable 
an  act  of  service,  as  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  heaven, — or,  that 
whether  we  believe  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  the  moral  sense 
may  remain  unchanged  ?  Has  not  the  common  saw  of  philoso- 
phical Paganism  beconcie  the  received  creed  of  a  large  proportion 

*  Societ^^'s  Report  for  1836,  p.  18. 
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of  our  public  men,  that  the  God  of  Truth  looks  upon  the  differ- 
ent religions  of  Che  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  Confucius,  with  as  much 
complacence  as  upon  the  different  climates  and  productions  of 
the  soil  ?  Are  there  not  those  who  would  consecrate  the  ardour  of 
sensual  passion  as  issuing  from  the  fount  of  grace,  and  make  the 
language  of  the  fond,  and  frail,  and  miserable,  a  part  of  the  dic- 
tate of  **  the  royal  law  ?"  *  And  in  such  a  state  of  things^  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  most  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  are 
those  which  find  acceptance  most, — if  the  Soclnian  and  Papist 
make  common  cause,  the  one  making  it  bis  principle  to  have  no 
fixed  belief,  the  odier  released  from  all  personal  concern  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  has  not  to  answer  for  himself?  Let  us  tuni 
our  thoughts  to  means  by  which  the  current  of  unbelief  may  yet 
be  stemmed ;  let  us  think  of  our  fathers  in  evil  days,  let  us  learn 
to  steel  our  souls  against  the  enticements  of  ease  and  luxury,  and 
stand  upon  our  watch  while  the  powers  of  darkness  are  abroad ! 

And  as  to  die  Essex  ministers,  we  would  commend  to  their 
devout  thoughts  the  too  prophetic  words  of  the  good  man  whose 
memory  they  have  traduced, 

^'  It  must  be  owned/'  says  Nelson,  **  that  Bishop  Bull  was 
**  indeed  a  very  frank  assertor  of  some  primitive  truths,  upon 
"  which  are  built  several  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  and 
'^  amoftg  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  distinguish  the  fountlalion 
"  from  the  hay  and  stubble  that  is  built  upon  it,  we  must  not 
"  wonder  if  he  was  thought  too  much  inclining  to  the  Church  of 
"  Rome.  But  this  calumny  hath  been  thrown  upon  the  greatest 
*^  lights  of  our  Church,  and  upon  one  of  the  best  men  diat  ever 
*'  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain ;  and  will  be  the  fate  of 
*^  many  more,  who  shall  zealously  contend  for  the  primitive  doc- 
**  trines  and  discipline  of  Christianity.  And  surely,  if  that  excel- 
"  lent  prince  King  Charles  the  First,  and  that  primitive  prelate 
*^  Archbishop  Laitd,  could  not  escape  the  load  of  such  malicious 
**  and  groundless  imputations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  others 
**  who  pursue  their  steps,  and  tread  in  their  paths  of  religion, 
**  though  they  move  in  an  inferior  sphere,  meet  with  the  same 
*'  obloquy  and  reproach,  which  they  so  severely  felt.      But  yet, 

*'  IN  THE   DAY   OF   ANY  TRIAL,  THE  MEN  OF  THIS  CHARACTER 
"  WILL  BE  FOUND  THE    BEST    DEFENDERS  OF  THE  ChtJRCH  OF 

"  England,  and  the   boldest  champions  against  the 
**  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  RoME."f 

•  •»  "  the  love-tale  in  the  saored  porch 
Infected  Slon's  daughten. 

t  NeUoD's  Life  of  Boil,  p.  364. 
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Art.  VII. — Patience  and  Confidence  the  Strength  of  the  Church: 
a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford^  at  St.  Mary's,  and  now  published  at  the  wish 
of'  many  of  its  Members,  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. — Oxford  :  Parker.  London : 
Rivingtons.  1837. 

Among  the  various  errors  which  distinguish  and  characterize  the 
present  day,  there  is  none  more  common,  there  are  few  more  dan- 
gerous or  delusive,  than  an  inconsistency  with  self,  a  fear  of  carry- 
ing out  principles  to  their  full  and  legitimate  extent,  from  appre- 
hension of  popular  derision  or  dread  of  popular  indignation.  For 
example, — the  very  men  who  denounce  most  justly  the  foul  mur- 
der of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  who  repudiate  the  doctrine 
so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  republicans  and  levellers,  that  *'  so- 
vereigns may  be  cashiered  for  misconduct;"  nay,  who  would  tell 
you,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  sentiment  that  "  the  people  are 
the  source  of  all  legitimate  power ; "  shrink  from  speaking  in 
terms  of  reprobation  of  the  second  rebellion,  which,  in  1688,  drove 
a  monarch  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  or,  if  pressed  to  the 
utmost,  profess  to  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement,  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  its  expediencyi  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  vain  and  empty  protest  against  its  being  drawn  into 
a  precedent ;  utterly  and  too  often  wilfully  oblivious  of  the  fact, 
that  the  reasons  which  are  employed  and  adduced  to  justify  that, 
which  in  our  blindness  we  style  a  '^  glorious  revolution,*'  may  be 
brought  forward  and  alleged  to  defend,  or  at  any  rate  excuse,  every 
outrage,  every  atrocity  to  which  seditious  or  discontented  subjects 
have  had  recourse  to  redress  real  or  fancied — for  the  principle  is 
the  same — oppression  or  wrongs.  Men,  in  many  respects  amiable 
and  well  intentioued,  go  to  Church,  hear  and  join  in  the  words  of 
our  beautiful  Litany,  which  prays  for  our  deliverance  from  "  re- 
bellion," or  make  supplications  in  the  Communion  service  for  their 
Queen, — that,  *'  duly  considering  whose  authority  she  hath,"  they 
"  may  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey  her,"  in  and  for 
God,  according  to  His  blessed  word  and  ordinance ;  and  then 
they  leave  the  consecrated  place  of  divine  worship ;  the  words, 
if  they  have  ever  made  any  impression  in  their  plain,  due  and  ob- 
vious sense,  slip  from  their  hearts,  the  maxims  of  mere  politi- 
cians, the  fashionable  sentiments  of  the  hour,  occupy  their 
thoughts ;  and  they  reject  as  annulled,  or  disregard  as  obsolete, 
the  mighty  and  great  truths  which  their  blessed  forefathers  che- 
rished dearer  than  their  life's  blood,  maintaining  them  during  an 
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earthly  pilgrimage,  often  hard  and  always  laborious,  and  sealing 
them  at  the  close  of  such  pilgrimage  with  a  martyr's  confession,  at 
the  block,  the  gibbet,  or  the  stake.  In  what  manner,  then,  and 
by  what  means  were  principles  of  the  highest  value  and  consum- 
mate importance  to  be  again  fully  and  entirely  developed  ?  How 
was  the  mind, — we  will  not  say  the  public  mind, — but  the  mind  of 
persons  anxious  for  information^  however  deluded  and  confused 
by  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  hour,  to  be  disabused  of  its 
errors,  and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  consistent  tone  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  ? — Not  by  the  contemporary  daily  press ; 
even  the  best  disposed  and  honestest  portion  of  the  public  journals 
is  influenced  by  the  general  impressions  which  pervade  the  great 
mass  of  its  readers,  and  is  swayed  by  an  apprehension  of  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  To  that  source  of  instruction 
we  must,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  look  in  vain ;  ephemeral 
publications  indeed  derive  their  tone  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
day,  reflecting  them  in  a  more  systematic  and  tangible  form,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  originating  new  theories,  or  hazarding  the 
revival  of  doctrines  and  precepts  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, by  those  who  content  themselves  with  a  rapid  and  cursory 
glance  at  the  mere  surface ;  overlooked,  in  a  word,  by  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  who  pretend  or  profess  to  read  or  think  at  all. 
But  might  we  look  to  the  legislature  for  this  much  to  be  desired 
developement  ?  To  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  compounded 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  papist  and  sectarian  blend- 
ed together  in  most  extraordinary  confusion,  to  that  House 
where  the  utterance  of  a  serious  sentiment  but  too  often  produces 
the  loud  laugh,  or  the  sarcastic  sneer,  where  even  truth  itself  but 
too  commonly  speaks  in  whispers,  instead  of  proclaiming  herself 
trumpet-tongued  through  its  halls,  vainly,  indeed,  might  we  look 
even  for  a  partial  developement  of  these  great  principles ;  while  in 
the  Upper  House,  adorned  though  it  be  with  the  appearance  of 
the  spiritual  Peers,  and  in  no  trifling  degree  benefited  and  con- 
trolled by  their  counsel  and  presence,  there  is  but  too  ofteu  a  low 
and  worldly  view  of  the  great  matters  submitted  for  deliberation ; 
too  much  anxiety  to  learn  and  know  what  people  will  think,  in 
the  place  of  a  firm,  decided,  and  steady  determination  to  act  solely 
upon  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  without  reference  to  the 
temporary  and  fleeting  results  of  such  determination  ;  nor  again  is 
it  to  the  saloon  or  banqueting  hall  we  dare  look  for  the  develope- 
ment of  great  principles,  occupied  as  are  the  pleasure-seeking  te- 
nants of  the  abodes  of  gaiety  with  reflections, — if  reflections  we  may 
venture  to  call  them, — upon  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  spending 
the  transient  hour,  or  providing  for  its  immediate  successor ;  not 
there  indeed  will  the  home  of  sound  truth  be  sought,  or  if  sought^ 
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will  it  be  found  : — ransic,  revelry,  and  the  dance  consist  not  with 
deep,  and  painful,  and  anxious  thoughts  and  reflections;  their 
home  is  to  be  sought  in  a  more  serious,  a  more  solemn  resting 
place,  an  abode  where  worldly  vanities  have  neither  part  nor  por- 
tion,— and  where  is  that  place  to  seek  i — The  consecrated  House 
of  God :  there  where  the  taunt  and  gibe  must  at  least  be  silenced 
and  hushed,  there  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  of  him  who 
has  received  from  the  mitred  descendant  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
his  sacred  and  holy  commission  to  teach  and  proclaim  the  Word  of 
unerring  Truth,  there  may  mighty,  and  vast,  and  holy  principles  be 
proclaimed  and  expounded ;  laying,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
a  foundation,  whose  superstructure  may  surpass  and  exceed  man's 
thoughts  and  imaginings.  And  if  in  the  House  of  God,  where 
more  becomingly  or  more  fitly  than  in  that  University,  within 
whose  boundaries  a  Ridley  kindled,  with  the  fire  that  consumed 
his  earthly  body,  a  flame  which  now  burns  with  a  pure  and  steady 
light, — in  that  church  within  whose  walls  a  Cranmer  confessed  with 
his  latest  breath  the  confession  of  a  good  martyr  and  soldier, — on 
that  day  when,  unaided  and  unassisted  by  man's  miserable  and 
imperfect  devices.  Divine  Providence  discovered  and  diseom* 
fited  the  fearful  conspiracy  which  the  head  and  hand  of  Popery 
had  imagined  and  well  nigh  perfected,  and  rescued  from  impending 
and  apparently  inevitable  destruction  our  blessed  Church  and  our 
anointed  king. — Within  then  such  boundaries,  within  moreover 
such  walls,  and  on  such  a  day,  the  Reverend  Professor  of  that 
sacred  language  in  which  Moses  taught  and  Isaiah  prophesied, 
preached  to  a  congregation  distinguished  alike  for  quantity  and 
quality  the  excellent  discourse,  to  a  consideration  of  which,  with 
a  view  to  its  future  diligent  and  careful  perusal  and  study,  we  now 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Dr.  Pusey's  sermon  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Keble,  in  a  dedication 
full  of  truth  and  feeling ;  and  worthy  indeed  is  that  highly  gifted 
and  distinguished  man  of  the  homage  so  kindly  and  becomingly 
tendered  :  the  dedication  is  followed  by  a  most  discreet  preface,  in 
which  the  a  priori  objections  (if  we  may  so  term  them)  to  the  doc- 
trines taught  and  contained  in  the  sermon  are  encountered  and  re- 
futed, not  simply  by  argument,  but  by  references  to  the  opinions  of 
doctors  and  confessors  now,  as  we  trust,  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  canons  of  our  Church  as  agreed  upon  in  convocation.  From 
that  preface  we  cannot  make  an  extract,  its  completeness  requires 
an  entire  perusal.  The  text  from  which  the  sermon  is  preached 
is  taken  from  Exodus,  xiv.  verse  13,  '^  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  to  you  to-day," 
introducing  us  to  a  beautiful  summary  of  the  scheme  and  scope 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  lessons  to  be  deduced,  and  the 
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shoals  and  quicksands  to  be  avoided,  reprehending  charitablj,  but 
decidedly,  the  miserable  error  of  the  day>  which  attempts  to  re* 
duce  things  divine  to  the  nature  of  things  human,  instead  of  en^^ 
deavouring  to  elevate  man's  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  pro^ 
ceeding  in  its  course  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  analogy  between 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  affording 
thereby  an  admirable  ground-work  for  the  observations  which  the 
day  more  immediately  and  directly  elicited.  We  must  make  an 
extract  from  this  portion  of  the  discourse. 

^'  The  light  then  of  all  history  is  God's  guidance,  dim  indeed  often, 
and  overlaid  by  the  intricacy  of  human  policy  and  craftiness,  yet  still 
visible  to  those  who,  in  the  detail  of  the  workmanship,  forget  not  the 
Maker,  nor  allow  themselves  by  the  study  of  the  visible  creature  to  be 
held  down  from  beholding  the  Invisible.  Even  in  heathen  empires  He 
declares  by  his  prophets,  that  ^  He  changeth  the  times  and  seasons :  He 
removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings.'*  Even  there,  among  those  who 
seem  to  rule.  He  is  the  one  Ruler.  ^  The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,'' — (an  unseen  power  within  man's  visible  kingdom,  per- 
mitting or  withholding,  uniting  or  dissolving,  giving  strength  or  bringing 
age  upon  them,  and  directing  man's  free  agency,  like  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  sea,  to  his  own  ends,  unseen  by  man  His  work,  but  ever  present  with 
and  xoithin  His  work,)  '  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'f  Pharaoh,  Cyrus,  the  Assyrian, 
the  rod  of  his  anger,;!;  but '  who  meant  not  so,  neither  did  his  heart  think 
so,'§  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  whom  God  saith  by  Jeremiah  '  I  who  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  npon  the  ground, — and  have  given  it  unto 
whom  it  seemed  good  unto  me,  and  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant, — and  all 
nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until  the  very  time 
of  hia  land  come,  and  then  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  him.'|| — These  are  but  so  many  specimens,  and  instances  of 
His  universal  empire,  doin^  all  that  is  good,  and  ordering  what  is  evil, 
so  *  that  the  wrath  of  man  doth  but  praise  Him.*  "  •* — p.  4. 

A  beautiful  passage,  commenting  immediately  upon  the  words 
of  the  text,  but  too  long  for  quotation,  carries  us  through  the 
career  of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  adorn  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  showing,  for  our  warning,  wherein 
they  failed,  who  trusted  to  their  own  fancied  strength,  either  to  a 
less  extent,  like  Abraham  and  Moses,  or,  in  a  greater  degree,  like 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  '*  who  made  Israel  to  sin ;"  or  exhi- 
biting for  our  instruction  the  triumph  of  the  Saints  who  relied 
upon  the  assistance  of  Providence  for  succour  and  support, 
bearing  and  forbearing  for  His  name's  sake ;  and  we  are  thence 
conducted  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  our  own  Church,  exhibited 

*  Dan.  ii.  21.  t  Ibid.  iv.  25.  X  Isaiah,  x.  5. 

J  Isaiab,  x.  Tcr.  7.  ||  Jereoiiab,  xxvii.  5—7,        •  *  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10. 
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in  all  the  beauty,  dignity,  and  loveliness  of  passive  obedience  and 
non*resistance,  with  a  power  of  expression  of  which  the  diligent 
consideration  of  the  passage  itself  can  alone  give  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  conception ;  to  transcribe,  indeed,  a  portion  would 
violate  the  completeness  and  unity  of  the  whole.     The  preacher 
then  proceeds  to  declare,  that  *'  it  is  for  instruction  only  that  we 
''  may  ask,  why  God  should  so  have  annexed  the  blessing  of  con- 
**  quest  to  enduring  suffering,  and  made  patience  mightier  than 
**  what  men  call  active  virtues." — p.  23.     And  various  probable 
grounds  for  such  annexation  are  assigned,  the  humility  and  reve- 
rential awe  of  the  professor  restraining  him  in  two  of  the  reasons 
adduced   from  stating  them  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly.     Of 
these  the  former  is,  that  "  it  may  be  that  they  have  some  mysterious 
**  connection  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  pass  our  under- 
*'  standing." — p.  23.    And  the  latter,  that  "  it  may  be  needful,  in 
*'  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  perfecting  of  His  saints." — p.  24. 
In  a  striking  succession  of  passages.  Dr.  Pusey  proceeds  to  ex- 
hibit further  grounds  for  the  intentions  of  the  Most  High  in 
this  particular :    that  ''  it  is  evident  that  so  God's  power   and 
"  glory  is  most  shown.'' — ibid,  and  this  is  traced  in  a  passage  of 
great  beauty.     Again,  that  "  since  man's  self-will  was  the  cause 
**  of  his  fall,  when  he  would  be  wiser  than  God,  and  in  his  own 
**  way  be  as  God,  God  would  thus  teach  him  to  submit  his  own 
<'  will,  to  renounce  dependence  upon  himself,  to  quit  his  own 
''  wisdom  and  his  own  schemes,  let  every  thing,  if  needs  be,  go 
'^  out  of  course,  and  then,  ^  when  the  earth  is  weak  and  the  inha- 
^'  *  biters  thereof,'  it  will  appear  that  the  Lord  ^  beareth  up  the 
^  pillars  of  it,  and  will  say  to  the  ungodly,  Lift  not  up  your  horn, 
'  for  God  is  the  judge  ;  He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
*'  *  another.*  "* — p.  26.    The  last  reason  put  forth  by  the  preacher 
is,  that  **  there  is  room  to  fear  lest,  mingling  in  human  schemes 
**  for  her  own  security,  the  Church  should  leave  her  dependence 
**  upon  God,  and  adopt  insensibly  the  maxims  of  the  world." — 
ibid.     We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  the 
remainder  of  this  passage, — to  present  to  our  readers  the  able  ex- 
posure of  the  errors  consequent  upon  this  departure  from,  and 
neglect  of,  the  example  and  precepts  of  God's  holy  word,  which 
have  pervaded,  and  still  pervade,  the  unfortunate  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  misguided  followers  of  Calvin; — but  we  trust  our  readers 
will  diligently  and  carefully  consider  the  passages  to  which  we 
refer.     We  cannot^  however,  refrain  from  presenting  the  passage 
which  has  reference  to  our  own  Church ;  it  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  division  of  the  sermon. 

•  Pa.  Ixxv. 
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'*  It  is  not,  God  knowetb,  in  any  spirit  of  boast  against  those  branches, 
some  of  which  were  grafted  in  before  us,  but  still  in  encouragement  and 
warning,  that  1  wouhl  notice,  that  herein  also  our  Church  followed  the 
principles  of  the  Church  Catholic^  and  with  her  had  her  portion.  She 
alone  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  was  purified  in  the  fire,  and  purged 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  had  the  evidence  of  affliction  that  she  was 
a  beloved  child  and  no  bastard.  And  her  general  conduct  has  been  true 
to  her  first  principles,  to  render  to  Cssar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ;  to  do  nothing  against  the  com- 
mand of  God^  but  to  sufier  every  thing  which  the  Caesar  may  require. 
It  was  thus  that  the  seven  bishops  mainly  checked  James's  tyranny^  re- 
fusing to  do,  but  submitting  to  suffer,  what  was  unlawful  5  it  was  thus 
that  even  in  the  Great  Rebellion  men  cheerfully  took  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  ;  it  was  thus  that,  in  events  familiar  to  us,  the  members  of  this 
place,*  at  different  periods,  suffered  what  was  unlawful,  rather  than 
compromise  their  principles ; — and  we  cherish  their  memories." — p.  30. 

The  reverend  preacher  then  proceeds  to  consider  more  parti- 
cularly *'  the  two  events  for  which"  the  Fifth  of  November  is  ob- 
served '*  as  an  annual  thanksgiving  to  God,"  and  remarks  that, 
"  together,"  they  "  strikingly  illustrate  these  principles.  I.  That 
'*  we  may  safely  leave  things  to  God ;  2,  That  there  is  great  risk 
''  that  man,  by  any  impatience  of  his,  will  mar  the  blessing  which 
*'  God  designs  for  his  Church." — p.  31. 

A  sketch  by  a  master's  hand  is  then  drawn  of  the  progress  and 
result  of  the  Popish  plot  in  England,  and  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  France,  mention  being  also  made  of  the  fearful 
atrocities  committed  in  Ireland  in  1641.  We  cannot  make  any 
extracts,  the  various  portions  of  the  description  are  so  beautifully 
linked  together,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  different  courses 
adopted  in  the  three  particulars  strikingly  enforce  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  confirm  the  words  of  the  preacher,  *•  That  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  Sun  of  all  other  history.  Christian  or  pro- 
fane." And  we  are  led  hence  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
event  for  which  the  day  in  question  is  kept.  '*  The  arrival  on  *' 
that  "  day  of  him  who  became  William  III."  We  regret  we  can- 
not give  selections  from  this  portion  of  the  discourse,  its  very  ex- 
cellence and  perfectness  are  obstacles  in  the  extracting  portion 
of  the  reviewer's  path,  but  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  second  re- 
bellion are  fraught  with  the  soundest  and  holiest  instruction.  The 
wretched  paltering,  which  induces  men  to  speak  of  the  '*  glorious 
revolution,"  as  if,  forsooth,  rebellion  in  any  shape  could  ever  be  glo- 
rious, is  exposed  and  refuted ;  while  the  touching  and  reverential 
allusion  to  the  names  of  Ken  and  his  illustrious  compeers,  and  of 
the  venerable  Hough,  awaken  our  liveliest  sympathies,  and  arouse 
our  best  feelings.     Things  are  called  and  styled  by  their  right 

*  In  tbe  times  of  the  Great  RebelUou  and  under  James  II. 
NO,  XLY. — ^JAN.  1836.  h 
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names,  the  words  of  unanswerable  truth  shame  and  confute  the 
miserable  sophistry  which  loves  to  gloze  over  error  and  falsehood, 
and  prefers  consulting  man's  ignorance  and  self-will,  to  advancing 
doctrines  which  tend,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make  us  truly  wise. 
It  is  then  well  nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  over-estimate  the 
solid  and  substantial  advantages  which  must  result  from  such  a 
mode  of  treating  such  a  subject; — but  we  must  proceed  in  our 
review : — The  conduct  of  our  blessed  Church,  the  practice  of  the 
early  Church,  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  which  that 
Church  well  understood/'  are  contrasted  with  the  precepts  and 
lessons  of  those  who  justify  and  even  glory  in  the  second  rebel- 
lion :  and  in  a  strain  of  holy  eloquence,  which  demands  strict 
and  devout  attention,  the  Reverend  Professor  proceeds  thence  to 
draw  and  deduce  lessons,  which,  in  these  our  days,  are  of  vast  and 
incalculable  value  and  importance;  we  regret  we  cannot  find 
room  for  them,  but  we  may  present  our  readers  with  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  sermon,  which  is  one  of  peculiar  profit  and 
of  extensive  practical  application. 

^*  In  brief,  then,  we  may  not  be  over-anxious  even  about  Holy  things, 
such  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  unjust  thraldom  or  from 
spiritual  disadvantages.  God  allowed  His  chosen  people  to  lie  in  bondage 
400  years,  and  not  till  the  set  time  was  come  did  he  judge  that  power 
which  enthralled  them;  and  when  afterwards  He  delivered  them  for  their 
sins  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  '  they  were  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
He  had  caused  them  to  be  carried  captive,  and  after  seventy  years  to  be 
visited.**  They  '  stood  still*  till  Cyrus  came,  they  invited  him  not,  helped 
him  not,  but  he  acknowledged  that '  their  God,  the  King  of  heaven  had 
given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  given  him  in  charge  to 
baild  His  temple  at  Jerusalem. '"f  God  is  visibly  working,  and  preparing 
the  army,  which  '  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  Lis  power  {%  But  it  is 
His  day.  His  army,  His  power,  and  He  must  *  give  the  word.'§  As  of 
old  the  feet  of  the  image  were  crumbling,  the  world  was  growing  old, 
institutions  were  dissolving,  but  the  people  of  God  might  not  put  a  finger 
thereto,  but '  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hanas  smote  it 
and  brake  it  in  pieces  5*  so  must  it  be  now  whether  it  please  God  to 
breathe  fresh  life  into  the  old  institutions  of  the  world,  or  whether  '  He 
take  away  his  breath  and  they  return  to  their  dust,*  it  must  be  His  doing, 
not  man*s  i  what  God  doth,  that  is  well  done  ;  we  might  mingle  <  hay, 
straw,  and  stubble'  with  his  work,  which  in  the  day  of  trial  will  not 
abide.  *  O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong,  and  He  shall  com- 
fort thy  heart.*  II  *  Though  it  tany,  wait  for  it;  because  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry.*^  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  thee  !  *  **•* — p.  66. 

Thus  then   concludes  this  noble  combination  of  piety,  elo- 

*  Jeremiah,  kxix.  7, 10.  f  Ezra,  i.  f.         1  Ps.  ex.  S.  $  Ps.  Izviii.  11. 
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quence^  and  learning ;  of  which  no  line^no  word,  is  without  its  cor- 
responding counsel  and  instruction. — Our  review  of  this  ad- 
mirable sermon  has  been  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect ;  if  how- 
ever we  have  succeeded  in  inviting  the  attention  of  one  person, 
who  has  not  hitherto  met  with  it,  to  a  diligent  perusal,  our  labour 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  :  We  are  indeed  painfully  aware  that 
its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  hard  to  be  understood  and  received 
by  the  men  of  this  day :  their  minds  are  attuned  and  adapted  to 
different  themes. — The  rationalism  of  the  passing  hour  abhors 
mysteries,  however  beautiful  or  sublime. — The  rail-roadism  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  the  expression)  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
pudiates that  teaching  which  tends  to  crush  and  subdue  men*s 
pride,  vanity,  and  conceit : — it  loves  to  be  told  that  human  na- 
ture is  all  wise,  all  excellent,  that  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
science  is  man's  noblest  work,  that  utility  should  be  the  object  of 
its  vows  and  aspirations. 

Now  all  these  things  are  vastly  agreeable  to  earthly  self-esteem, 
and  they  are  greedily  and  gladly  adopted  as  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
men's  instruction  and  conduct : — but  obedience, — unlimited,  un- 
qualified obedience, — patience, — forbearing  all-enduring  patience, 
are  rejected  and  disregarded,  as  things  adapted  to  and  fitted  for  the 
capacities  of  babes,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  andunsuited  to  their  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  progress  and  advancement, — nay,  they  would 
fain  stigmatize  them  as  novelties,  simply  and  merely  because  they 
have  never  heard  of  them.  They  have  not  been  taught  that  re- 
bellion 18  a  foul  and  horrible  sin,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to 
enforce  and  inculcate  a  due  sense  of  its  grievousness  and  enor- 
mity is  an  innovation ; — an  innovation  upon  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  their  moral  perceptions,  their  intellectual  powers: — 
but  the  Bible, — Catholic  antiquity, — the  very  writings  of  our  own 
reformers,  speak  in  plain  language.  David,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Israel, — slew  the  Amalekite,  who  accused  himself  of  having  slain 
the  Lord's  anointed, — his  royal  predecessor  Saul. — ^The  Jews  were 
enjoined  the  strictest  obedience  to  Nabuchodnosor,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  need  not  now  be  dwelled  upon. — The  blessed 
Apostle  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Roman  converts,  and  bids  them 
obey,  for  conscience  sake,  one  of  the  worst  princes  whom  Provi- 
dence has,  for  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes,  appointed  to  rule 
over  nations.  The  same  Apostle  treats  with  reverence  the  high 
priest  who  insulted  and  upbraided  him,  because  he  (the high  priest) 
was  the  ruler  of  God's  people. — St.  Peter  blends  in  the  same  sen- 
tence the  exhortation  to  "  fear  God  and  honour  the  King." — The 
blessed  martyrs  resisted  not  when  resistance  was  in  their  power,  but 
suffered  without  a  murmur: — Our  own  homilies,  our  liturgy,  the 
practice  of  our  reformers  are  all  suited  to  and  framed  after  such 
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great  and  bright  precedents,  and  shall  we  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  these  glorious  examples? — Rome  and  Geneva  have  indeed 
grievously  despised  those  blessed  lessons;  papal  Rome  taught 
the  atrocious  lesson  (and  if  her  claim  of  immutability  be  main- 
tained must  still  teach  it,) — that  subjects  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  princes  deposed  or  excommunicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  nay  she  even  justifies  their  murder : — Protestant 
Geneva  incurred  the  same  guilt,  when  her  miserable  disciples 
first  rebelled  against,  and  then  slew  our  royal  martyr  King  Charles 
the  First;  and  we  will  ask  the  advocates  and  champions  of  the 
(miscalled ''  glorious  ")  revolution  of  1688 — To  what  might  they 
have  been  driven,  had  not  James  the  Second  departed  from  this 
kingdom? — Great  indeed  were  the  mercies  of  the  King  of  kings! 
— Our  course  at  any  rate  is  plain,  our  way  straight.  To  refuse 
to  perform  unlawful  acts,  but  never  to  resist  the  powers  which 
enjoin  or  command  their  performance : — thus  it  was  that  Sancroft, 
Ken,  and  Hough  felt,  thought  and  acted,  and  thus  it  is  that  men 
among  us  are,  as  we  trust,  by  God's  blessing,  prepared  to  act, 
should  the  Gallios  of  the  day,  whether  they  call  themselves  con- 
servatives, or  whether  they  are  styled  liberals,  consent  to,  or 
enforce  what  Scripture,  antiquity  •and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  deprecate  and  forbid. — Let  men  write  and  speak  evil  of 
us,  let  party  reproach,  or  faction  upbraid  us ;  we  must  bear  and 
forbear :  action  is  far  more  easy  than  endurance,  the  laurel  wreath 
is  less  difficult  of  achievement  than  the  crown  of  martyrdom. — 
Our  part  must  be  taken,  our  portion  chosen  with  suffering  and 
obedience,  if  we  would  wish  or  desire  to  seek  His  glory,  to  obey 
His  word. — The  result, — whatever  may  be  our  temporal  position, 
our  earthly  lot, — is  briefly  but  emphatically  told  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  text,  already  quoted,  but  to  be  repeated  and  re- 
hearsed, until  graven  in  our  memory  of  memories,  our  heart  of 
hearts : — '*  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
'*  Lord  which  he  will  show  to  you  to  day." 
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AiiT.  VIII. — The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
comprising  the  Civil  liistory  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  from 
the  Accession  of  James  the  First;  with  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Ireland  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Original 
Papers,  By  James  Seaton  Reid,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Carrickfergus,  Vols. Land  11.  London, 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1836. 

An  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  founded  on  enlarged  prin- 
ciples and  written  with  learning  and  temper,  is  still  much  wanted, 
and  would  fill  up  an  important  space  in  our  national  annals.  The 
imperfect  notices  and  biographical  fables  which  alone,  prior  to 
the  tenth  century,  constitute  our  only  means  of  information  re- 
lative to  the  constitution,  and  more  especially  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  in  the  Hibernian  provinces,  can  no  longer 
be  held  sufficient  to  meet  the  views  of  an  inquisitive  reader.  It 
may  be  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Ireland  itself  has  retained  any 
authentic  records  of  her  more  primitive  times,  entitled  to  a  greater 
degree  of  credit  than  the  traditions  of  her  monasteries,  and  the 
lives  of  her  saints ;  but  there  may  be  in  the  repositories  of  the 
Vatican,  some  registers  or  other  deeds  which  might  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  opinions  and  condition  of  the  clergy,  before 
the  days  of  Henry  II.  The  object  contemplated  by  Dr.  Reid 
does  not  comprehend  such  investigations.  Presbyterian  ism,  con- 
sidered as  the  form  of  a  Christian  society,  is  a  thing  comparatively 
recent ;  for  though  the  author,  by  means  of  spectacles,  borrowed 
from  sectarian  writers,  can  discover  among  certain  ancient  monks 
the  predominance  of  presbyterian  principles,  and,  in  the  kingdom 
at  large,  a  polity  which  assigned  to  bishops  the  charge  of  only 
one  parish,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  class  his  powers  of 
vision  with  such  as  perceive  most  in  the  dark,  and  hence  confound 
things  that  are  not  with  those  that  are. 

We  are  indebted  to  Archbishop  Usher  for  the  best  account  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  **  Religion  professed  by  the  ancient  Irish." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  position  which  he  occupied 
with  respect  to  the  Romanists,  and  the  controversial  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  from  the  influence  of  which  the  most  vi- 
gorous minds  were  not  altogether  free,  have  in  some  places  affected 
the  bearing  of  his  argument,  or,  at  all  events,  determined  the  se^ 
lection  of  his  authorities.  But  Usher  was  too  sincere  in  his  love  of 
truth  to  allow  himself  to  deviate  from  the  duties  of  an  historian,  or 
to  sink  the  high  character  of  the  divine  in  the  paltry  triumph  of 
the  disputant.  He  calls  our  attention  to  the  remark  of  St.Chrsyos- 
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torn,  who  said  '^  although  thou  wert  to  go  to  the  ocean^  and  to 
the  remote  British  isles^  although  thou  wert  to  sail  to  the  Euxine 
sea,  or  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  south,  yet  shouldest  thou 
hear  all  men  reasoning  on  the  Scriptures,  in  different  languages 
indeed,  but  with  one  belief,  in  a  variety  of  dialects,  but  with  the 
same  judgment.'^  Bede  also  boasted  that,  in  his  own  days,  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  five  several  tongues,  did  search  into  the 
elements  of  eternal  truth,  and  the  most  exalted  philosophy,  con- 
fessing the  same  faith  though  with  a  diversified  utterance.  The 
languages  here  mentioned  belonged  to  the  Angles,  the  Britons, 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Latins.  "  For  as  by  us  now,  so  by  our 
forefathers  then,*'  says  the  archbishop^  **  the  continual  meditation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  held  to  give  special  vigour  and  vegetation 
to  the  soul ;  and  the  holy  sentiments  delivered  therein  were  es- 
teemed by  Christians  as  their  chief  riches.'' 

'^  Sint  tibi  dmiice,  divince  dogmata  legis.** 

Perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  learned 
metropolitan  may  have  led  him  to  confound  the  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes of  an  ancient  father  with  such  literal  statements  as  might 
be  embodied  in  a  modern  census.  Hence  his  inference,  that  the 
Irish,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  had  a  care,  from  their  very 
childhood,  to  learn  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  in  those  days  it 
was  not  thought  a  thing  unfit  that  even  children  should  give 
themselves  unto  the  study  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  rendered  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  version  of  the  sacred  writings 
then  commonly  used  was  in  Latin.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  manifest,  that  the  study  of  theology  was  much  encou- 
raged among  the  learned,  aud  also  that  the  more  recondite  inves- 
tigations of  Biblical  criticism  had  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  perfection.  The  commentaries  of  Sedulius  would  do  honour 
to  an  improved  age ;  while  the  piety  of  Bishop  Aidan  affords  the 
most  pleasing  kind  of  evidence  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  not  studied  in  vain  by  members  of  the  Church. 

There  prevails  among  all  presbyterian  writers  the  singular  but 
very  groundless  fancy,  that  the  polity  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth in  those  early  days  was  anti-episcopal.  An  observation  by 
Bede,  not  well  understood,  has  been  employed,  in  a  variety  of 
controversial  works,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  highest  order 
of  clergymen  was  either  not  recognized  among  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  or  deprived  of  the  authority  which  usually  attaches  to  their 
function.  It  is  maintained  that  these  people,  in  old  times,  dif- 
fered exceedingly  from  the  Roman  church,  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  church  government;  that  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  they  bad  no  bishops,  but  that  their  church  was  governed 
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by  presbyters,  and  religious  monks  called  Culdees^  who  were  no 
friends  to  bishops^  and  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  innovations 
and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  at  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Romish  clergy.  From  these  premises  it  is 
made  to  follow,  that  the  supposed  successors  of  those  men,  "  have 
the  sole  right  to  possess  all  churches,  church-lands,  and  beneficeS| 
because  they  are  the  restorers  of  the  Christian  religion  as  an- 
ciently professed  in  this  kingdom,  for  that  bishops  are  only  in« 
truders  amongst  us,  innovators,  and  schismatics;  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  justly  pillaged  and  set  aside  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Rebel* 
lion." 

The  Scots,  mentioned  in  all  chronicles  and  deeds  prior  to  the 
tenth  century^  were  unquestionably  natives  of  the  Greater  Scotia 
or  Ireland  ;  for  which  reason  Dr.  Reid  is  justly  entitled  to  apply 
all  conclusions  respecting  their  ancient  church  to  the  history  of 
his  own  country.  The  celebrated  Culdees  of  lona  are  acknow- 
ledged by  every  author,  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  to  have  been  monks  of  Hibernian  extraction;  and  hence 
it  may  be  plausibly  inferred,  that  whatever  were  their  notions  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  similar  opinions  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
land  whence  they  migrated.  It  may  be  premised,  however,  that 
from  all  we  know  concerning  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
followers  of  Columba,  no  fair  inference  can  be  drawn  which  will 
bear  wilh  any  perceptible  weight  on  the  question  of  church  go- 
vernment Every  reader  is  aware,  that  Blondell,Selden,  Baxter, 
and  other  non-conformists,  in  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  ima- 
gined that  they  could  discover  in  the  scheme  of  administration 
said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Abbot  of  lona,  a  warrant,  or  at 
least  some  degree  of  countenance,  for  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  to  which  themselves  were  attached.  On  the  other  hand. 
Usher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  endeavoured, 
in  their  several  works,  to  expose  the  futility  of  conclusions 
founded  neither  on  established  facts  nor  authentic  records,  but  on 
the  fictions  of  authors  the  earliest  of  whom  did  not  exist  till  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  period  to  which  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  his  narrative  refers.  No  one  of  them,  in  short,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  groundwork  for  his  details  except  the 
uncertain  traditions  of  his  age,  and  no  check  on  his  statements 
beyond  the  dreams  of  his  credulous  contemporaries. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  term  Culdee  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  order  of  religious  men  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  appear  to  have  introduced  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  the  obligations  of  celibacy  and  retirement 
from  the  world ;  and  as  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that 
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the  individuals  in  relation  to  whom  it  was  used  had  devoted  them- 
selveH  to  the  service  of  God,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  cells,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  respecting 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  rule  or  institution.  They  were,  as 
far  as  antiquaries  can  discover,  the  first  order  of  monks  that  set- 
tled in  the  British  isles ;  and  wherever  the  Celtic  language  was 
used,  the  name  of  Culdee  was  given  to  every  one  who,  relinquish- 
ing the  temporal  pursuits  of  life,  joined  the  holy  brotherhood  for 
the  purposes  of  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

Nor  will  any  one  question  the  probability  that,  as  the  Irish 
and  Scots  were  taught  by  missionaries  from  Rome,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Ninian,  Palladius,  and  St.  Patrick,  there  would  be 
the  most  entire  unanimity  among  the  converts,  in  that  illiterate 
and  uninquiring  age,  respecting  the  things  they  were  desired  to 
believe,  and  the  usages  they  were  commanded  to  observe.  Be- 
sides, in  Ireland,  whence  Columba  had  his  origin,  every  thing 
ecclesiastical  is  understood  to  have  been  established  on  the 
Romish  model ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  had  adopted  any  other  rule,  with  regard  to  faith  and 
discipline,  than  that  which  was  held  by  his  countrymen  at  large. 

But  the  ritual  of  those  monks,  and  their  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship,  are  matters  of  inferior  import  when  compared  with 
the  scheme  of  a  church  polity  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
afforded  an  example.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Culdees 
first  present  themselves  to  our  notice  on  the  page  of  authentic 
history  in  the  attitude  of  maintaining  their  right  to  elect  the 
bishops  in  the  several  sees  where  they  had  their  convents,  it  must 
appear  surprising  that  their  practice  as  churchmen  should  ever 
have  been  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  epis- 
copal government.  That  inference,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  strength- 
ened by  a  remark  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
that  the  monastery  of  lona  had  for  its  governor  a  Presbyter- 
Abbot,  to  whose  authority,  by  an  unwonted  constitution,  the 
whole  province,  and  also  the  bishops  themselves,  were  bound  to 
be  subject,  after  the  example  of  their  first  teacher,  who  was  not 
a  bishop,  but  a  presbyter  and  monk.  It  is  mentioned,  too,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  historian,  that,  when  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  sent  to  lona  for  a  bishop  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  council  of  seniors  or  presby- 
ters elected  Aidan,  one  of  their  own  number,  who  was  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  episcopate,  and  having  ordained  him,  sent  him  forth 
to  preach.  From  this  statement,  interpreted  on  the  foot  of  the 
letter,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  practice  of  other  monas- 
teries at  the  same  period.  Dr.  Reid  derives  the  opinion,  that 
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Aidan^  the  first  bishop  of  Northumbrian  under  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
must  have  received  presbyterial  ordination. 

Viewed  on  the  narrow  ground  now  described,  the  conclusion  no 
doubt  has  a  plausible  aspect.  Still  the  least  reflecting  reader 
niust  be  disposed  to  inquire  why  the  monks  of  lona  should  have 
given  the  name  of  bishop  to  the  brother  whom  they  elected  and 
sent  forth ;  and  why  they  should  have  gone  through  the  form  of 
declaring  him  worthy  of  the  episcopate.  It  is  manifest,  even  from 
the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  that  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter 
did  not  in  those  days  mean  the  same  thing ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  learned  historian  was  not  ignorant  of  the  distinction  implied 
in  these  terms.  How,  then,  upon  the  principles  which  Bede  is 
supposed  to  recognize,  could  it  be  said  that  a  college  of  pres- 
byters at  once  elected  and  consecrated  one  of  their  own  body  a 
bishop  ? 

There  is  only  one  way  of  restoring  consistency  to  the  narrative, 
and  of  explaining  at  the  same  the  occurrence  recorded  by  the 
annalist,  which  is,  to  conclude  that  the  bishop  attached  to  the 
monastery,  and  who  in  certain  respects  was  subordinate  to  the 
abbot,  was  employed  to  consecrate  or  ordain  the  episcopal  mis- 
sionaries who  were  sent  into  the  dominions  of  Oswald.  This  is 
the  view  which  Lloyd,  and  most  other  writers  on  the  same  side, 
have  adopted ;  and,  in  our  estimation,  it  may  be  supported  with 
such  a  degree  of  evidence  as  will  satisfy  all  who  have  not  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  truth  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  system. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  customary  in  other  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  at  the  very  period,  too,  when  the  Columban 
establishment  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  to  have  bishops  either 
actually  in  monasteries  or  specially  attached  to  them  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  performing  those  official  duties  to  which  clergymen 
of  a  lower  order  were  not  held  competent,  and,  in  particular,  the 
duty  of  ordaining  young  men,  when  duly  qualified,  to  the  service 
of  the  holy  ministry.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Church,  monastic 
establishments  were  at  once  the  schools  and  the  colleges  in  which 
the  clergy  received  their  education ;  and  as  religion  and  learning 
were  thought  to  be  very  much  advanced  by  the  discipline  of  con* 
vents,  the  monks  were  greatly  encouraged.  So  numerous  and 
important,  indeed,  were  the  privileges  allowed  to  them  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  age,  that  they  were,  in  a  manner,  wholly  free  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  some  monasteries  of  the  western 
Church,  they  were  for  a  while  so  entirely  exempted,  that  the  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  they  were  had  no  control  over  them,  and  had 
no  right  to  enter  their  gates  except  when  they  were  pleased  to 
solicit  his  assistance.  In  the  African  establishments,  about  the 
year  500,  the  inmates  might  choose  what  bishop  they  pleased  in 
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the  whole  province,  to  ordain  and  perforin  other  episcopal  acts. 
It  appears  that  whomsoever  they  selected  for  these  ends,  they 
were  bound  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived;  but  at  his  death  they 
might  employ  either  his  successor  or  any  one  else,  for  they 
pleaded  that  they  were  not  under  any  bishop  out  of  duty,  but  of 
choice,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  who  was  their  pri- 
mate. At  a  later  period  they  were  confined  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  so  that  he,  and  no  other,  was  entitled  to  ordain,  confirm, 
and  consecrate  new  oratories. 

It  was  determined  by  the  authority  of  regular  councils,  in 
France  and  Spain,  that  none  should  be  ordained  in  any  monastery 
except  by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  was  situated ;  but  still 
such  a  solemnity  could  not  be  performed  without  the  desire,  or,  at 
least,  the  consent  of  the  abbot.  We  find,  besides,  that  in  the 
greater  monasteries  there  was  a  resident  bishop,  elected  by  the 
abbots  and  monks,  and  consecrated  by  the  comprovincial  prelates, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  episcopal  offices  when  necessary. 
Of  this  kind,  says  Lloyd,  we  have  examples  at  St.  Martin's,  near 
Tours,  and  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  which  had 
sudi  bishops  in  them  from  ancient  times ;  and  we  have  an  account 
of  their  successions  for  some  ages.  The  like,  remarks  Usher,  we 
have  of  the  bishops  that  were  in  St.  Columba's  monastery  at  lona, 
of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the  Ulster  Annals.''^ 

These  facts  prove  incontestibly  that  the  ordinations  in  mo- 
nasteries were  performed  by  bishops,  either  belonging  to  those 
establishments  themselves,  or  chosen  by  the  abbots,  with  the  view 
to  such  sacred  offices.  It  is  proved  that  councils  were  held  to  fix 
the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  bishops  and  the  mo- 
nasteries in  which  they  were  invited  to  act.  The  superior  and  his 
monks,  who,  it  is  obvious,  were  the  best  judges  of  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  those  under  their  care,  pointed  out,  from 
time  to  time,  the  persons  who  were  to  be  ordained ;  and  then,  the 
bishop,  whose  services  were  appropriated  to  the  particular  con- 
vent, proceeded  to  the  act  of  ordination,  and  gave  to  the  several 
candidates  for  the  deaconate  or  priesthood,  as  it  might  happen, 
authority  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish — the  subject  more  properly 
before  us — we  may  use  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  remarks,  "  Our  adversaries  would  have  it  that  the  abbot  and 
**  hia  senior  monks  did  ordain  those  who  were  sent  out  of  their 
**  monastery,  and  that  not  only  into  the  lower  orders,  but  into  the 
'*  order  of  bishops,  as  they  show  us  in  the  example  of  Aidan  and 

*  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
when  tliey  first  received  the  Christinn  Religion.  By  William  Lloyd,  D«D.|  Bishop  of 
Wor€Wttr,  p.  163.    Uther,  De  Priinord.  p^  701. 
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his  successors.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  I  dare 
challenge  our  adversaries  to  show  any  instance  when  the  abbots 
"  and  monks,  without  a  bishop  among  them,  ordained  so  much  as 
one  single  Presbyter.  I  shall  show>  on  the  contrary,  by  many 
instances)  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  orders  conferred  in  the 
"  monasteries,  (without  which  there  could  be  no  administration  of 
*^  sacraments,)  so  bishops  were  held  necessary  on  this  very  ac- 
"  count,  that  they  might  confer  orders  on  those  that  were  judged 
"  fit  to  be  ordained  in  the  monasteries/' 

But  it  is  clear,  from  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  sent  into 
Northumberland,  that  they  were  invested  with  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually  understood 
in  our  own  times.  Bede  says,  **  Aidan  was  sent  forth  from  Hy,  or 
lona,  to  convert  the  Angles,  having  received  the  episcopate  ;  that 
be  chose  the  place  of  his  episcopal  see  in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarn ; 
that  there  he  was  with  his  clergy ;  and  there  was  the  abbot  and 
his  monks,  who  all  belonged  to  the  care  of  the  bishop."  For  his 
clergy  he  had  divers  persons  who  came  with  him  from  lona,  of 
whom  one  was  called  presbyter  suus,  and  one  or  two  clerici  sui, 
in  King  Alfred's  translation.  Besides  these  there  were  many 
Presbyters  who  came  out  of  Ireland,  who  preached  and  baptized ; 
and  so  churches  were  built  in  many  places  throughout  his  diocese. 
He  was,  moreover,  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  prelates  who 
had  been  sent  from  Rome ;  he  was  even,  continues  Bede,  "  de- 
servedly beloved  by  them,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  and 
accordingly  after  his  death  lie  was  accounted  a  Saint  by  them  of 
the  Romish  communion." 

Aidan  was  succeeded  in  the  episcopal  duties  by  Finan,  who, 
we  are  informed  by  the  monk  of  Wearmouth,  having  baptized 
Peada,  the  King  of  the  Middle  Angles,  with  all  his  court,  he  gave 
him  four  priests,  one  Scotch,  and  three  English,  to  instruct  and 
baptize  his  people.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Sigebert,  King  of 
the  East  An^s,  with  his  friends,  was  baptized  by  the  same  bishop, 
and  received  at  the  same  time  two  priests  to  extend  the  Gospel 
among  his  people.  One  of  these  priests,  whose  name  was  Cedd, 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  gathered  together  a 
great  Church  to  the  Lord,  returned  to  the  Bishop  at  lindisfarn 
to  inform  him  of  their  remarkable  success  in  the  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  Saxons ;  and  with  this  account  Finan  was  so  much  gratified 
that,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  pious  objects  with  still  greater 
advantage,  be  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopal  order.  Seeing 
his  success,  remarks  Bede,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and 
having  called  to  him  two  other  bishops  for  the  ministry  of  ordi- 
nation, he  made  him  bishop  over  the  nation  of  the  East  Angles. 
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The  historian  adds,  that  Cedd^  having  received  the  degree  of  the 
episcopate,  returned  to  the  province,  and  with  greater  authority 
fulfilled  the  work  which  he  had  begun^  erected  churches  in  dif- 
ferent places,  ordained  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  might  assist 
him  in  the  word  of  faith  and  ministry  of  baptism.* 

We  have  followed  out  these  details  with  the  view  of  supplying 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Reid^  that  the  "  pres- 
byterial  order  of  the  Culdees,"  joined  to  several  points  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  in  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  clearly  indicates 
its  opposition  to  the  papal  system.  True  it  is,  that  the  pope  did 
not,  without  much  difficulty^  succeed  in  establishing  his  authority, 
as  universal  bishop,  among  the  old  British  and  Celtic  commu- 
nities. Not  only  did  they  question  his  right  to  such  dominion, 
they  also  resisted  the  encroachment  of  his  agents,  even  when 
armed  with  the  secular  power.  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
being  remote  from  the  centre  of  that  influence  which  was  esta- 
blished in  Kent  by  Augustin,  die  Romish  missionary,  despised  the 
mandates  and  repelled  the  overtures  employed  with  the  view  of 
claiming  their  obedience  and  securing  their  submission.  But  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  their  several  Churches,  and  the 
tenets  which  composed  their  creeds,  they  differed  not  in  any  es* 
sential  point  from  the  Italian  ecclesiastics. 
•  It  is  true  that  the  precise  computation,  according  to  which  the 
festival  of  Easter  ought  to  be  kept,  was  not  yet  fully  determined 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  isles;  the  use  of  chrism  in  baptism  was 
not  everywhere  observed ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  seriously 
questioned,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  apostolical  authority  as  on 
that  of  discipline  ;  and  a  violent  schism  prevailed  among  the  in- 
digenous priests,  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  tonsure,  or  shaving  of 
the  head,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  disposed  to  claim  an  un- 
bounded freedom.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  too,  among  the 
laity,  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  interesting  rite 
of  confirmation,  had  fallen  into  a  very  general  neglect  among  the 
Irish,  whom  one  of  their  prelates  in  the  twelfth  century  described 
as  no  better  than  '^  brute  beasts." 

In  a  word,  it  will  appear  to  every  unbiassed  inquirer  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  that  the  ancient  Hibernians 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  diocesan  episcopacy ;  that  they 
believed  in  purgatory,  whence,  they  thought,  souls  might  be  de- 
livered before  the  day  of  judgment  by  the  prayers  and  fastings  of 
the  living ;  that  they  practised,  though  not  without  occasional  in- 
terruption, the  duty  of  private  confession;  that  they  showed  a 
veneration  for  relics,  and  imagined  that  miracles  were  performed 

*  Bed.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c  SI. 
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by  means  of  them ;  that  they  consecrated  Churches,  and  for  this 
end  used  holy  water,  by  which  they  believed  that  diseases  might 
also  be  cured ;  that  they  observed  Lent  and  all  the  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  throughout  the  year;  that  they  used  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  attributed  much  value  to  a  bishop's  blessing,  had  mo- 
nasteries, and  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  monks.  Finally,  they 
bowed  the  knee  when  they  entered  a  consecrated  place  of  worship, 
made  use  of  holy  oil  for  various  purposes,  followed  nn written 
traditions,  and  performed  divine  worship  according  to  the  forms 
of  a  liturgy. 

No  attempt,  therefore,  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  establish 
by  historical  proof  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
Presbyterians,  or  that  their  opinions  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
usage  were  different  from  those  of  the  western  Church  at  large, 
during  the  same  period.  In  a  recent  history  of  Ireland  it  is  re- 
marked, that  ^'  an  attempt  has  been  made,  enforced  by  the  learn- 
"  ing  of  the  admirable  Usher,  to  prove  that  the  Church  founded 
**  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  held  itself  independent  of  Rome,  and 
on  most  of  the  leading  points  of  Christian  doctrines  professed 
the  opinions  maintained  at  present  by  Protestants.  But  rarely, 
even  in  the  warfare  of  religious  controversy,  has  there  been 
hazarded  an  assertion  so  little  grounded  upon  fact.  In  addition 
'^  to  the  original  link  formed  with  Rome,  from  her  having  ap- 
''  pointed  the  first  Irish  missionaries,  we  find,  in  a  canon  of  one  of 
**  the  earliest  synods  held  in  Ireland,  a  clear  acknowledgment  of 
*'  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  Nor  was  this  recognition 
'*  confined  merely  to  words ;  as  on  the  very  first  serious  occasion 
'*  of  controversy  which  presented  itself — the  dispute  relative  to 
^*  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter — ^it  was  resolved,  conformably 
*'  to  the  words  of  the  canon,  that  *  the  question  should  be  re- 
''  ferred  to  the  head  of  cities ;'  and  a  deputation  being  accordingly 
''  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  the  Roman  practice  on 
''  this  point  was  ascertained  and  adopted.*'* 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances 
taught  by  the  earliest  Christian  preachers  in  Ireland,  we  have,  says 
the  same  author,  both  in  the  accounts  of  their  devotional  prac- 
tices and  in  their  writings  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  ample 
information.  '^  That  they  celebrated  mass  under  the  ancient  tra- 
''ditional  names  of  the  Holy  Mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
"Sacrifice  of  Salvation,  and  the  Immolation  of  the  Host,  is  ad- 
'^  mitted  by  Usher  himself.  But  he  might  have  found  language 
<'  even  still  stronger  employed  by  them  to  express  the  mystery 
"their  faith  acknowledged  in  that  rite.  The  ancient  practice  of 
offering  up  prayers  •  for  the  dead,  and  the  belief  of  a  middle 

*  Moore'i  History  of  Ireland  j  Toll,  p.  237. 
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"  state  of  existence,  after  this  life,  upon  which  that  practice  is 
"  founded,  formed  also  parts  of  their  creed;  though  of  the  loca- 
"  lity  of  the  purgatorial  fire,  their  notions  were»  like  those  of  the 
'*  ancient  fathers,  vague  and  undefined.  The  only  point,  indeed, 
*'  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline — and  under  this  latter  head  alone 
*'  the  exception  falls — ^in  which  the  least  difference  of  any  mo- 
"  ment  can  be  detected  between  the  religion  professed  by  the 
"  first  Irish  Christians  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
"  day,  is  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which,  as 

appears  from  the  same  sources  of  evidence  that  have  furnished 

all  the  foregoing  proofs,  was,  though  certainly  not  approved  of, 
'^  yet  permitted  and  practised.  Besides  a  number  of  incidental 
'*  proofs  of  this  fact,  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Synod,  attributed  to 
'^  St.  Patrick,  enjoins  that  the  '  clerk's  wife  shall  not  walk  out 
''  without  having  her  head  veiled.* " 

The  conclusions  now  quoted  may  be,  in  some  respects,  too 
general,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Christians  in  the  British  Isles  em- 
braced the  doctrines  and  adopted  the  usages  of  the  body  from 
which  they  had  received  the  first  principles  of  our  holy  faith ;  and 
as  there  is  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  most  unimpeachable  proof 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Church  was  episcopal,  it  follows  that 
the  clergy  among  the  ancient  Irish  could  be  Presbyterians.  Nen- 
nius,  one  of  our  oldest  writers,  narrates  that  at  the  beginning  St. 
Patrick  founded  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  and  or- 
dained three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  besides  three  thou- 
sand presbyters ;  a  notice  which,  though  it  may  appear  to  have  a 
hyperbolical  air,  precludes  tlie  notion  that  their  constitution  was 
anti-prelaticaU 

Dr.  Reid,  overlooking  or  despising  the  authority  of  ancient 
annals,  maintains  that  it  was  not  till  the  12th  century,  when  the 
island  was  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,  that  the  Roman  doctrines  and  usages  were  fully  ad- 
mitted into  Ireland.  Adrian  IV.,  who  at  that  period  wore  the  tiara, 
is  represented  as  conferring  upon  the  English  sovereign  a  grant 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  express  condition  of  his  reducing  it 
to  an  unqualified  subjection  to  the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  to 
an  entire  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Italian  Church.  At 
that  epoch,  and  not  before,  he  argues,  "  all  opposition  to  popish 
innovation  was  silenced ;  the  Irish  Church  was  completely  assi- 
milated in  doctrine  and  discipline  to  that  of  Rome ;  every  re- 
maining trace  of  its  primitive  purity  and  independence  was  ob- 
literated ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Ireland  presented  the 
same  religious  aspect  as  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe.'' 
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It  is  amusing  to  perceive  to  what  extent  a  strong  prepossession 
in  the  mind  of  an  author  leads  him  to  pervert  the  clearest  records. 
Mr.  Moore  sees  every  where  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
power  of  Rome  was  established  all  over  Ireland  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  that  the  rites  approved  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  were  followed  with  the  most  dutiful  submission  in  every 
church  and  monastery,  from  Dublin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  can  perceive  no  evidence  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  see,  or  the  ceremonies  which  distinguish  the 
Catholic  worship,  had  obtained  an  assured  footing  in  the  provinces 
converted  by  St.  Patrick  until  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  age. 
The  former,  perhaps,  sees  more  than  a  less  partial  writer  could 
possibly  discover  in  any  authentic  document  now  existing ;  the 
latter  perceives  nothing,  because  he  has  determined  not  to  open 
his  eyes,  or  rather,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  use  the  eyes  of  others 
whom  prejudice  had  blinded.  That  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  the 
sixth  century  differed  in  some  points  of  discipline  and  order  from 
the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  is  plain  from  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  time  of  Easter  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure ; 
but  that  they  agreed  in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine  is  equally 
plain  from  the  history  of  those  very  disputes,  from  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  from 
the  easy  amalgamation  of  their  rules  with  those  of  the  conti- 
nental monks. "^ 

The  state  of  the  Irish  Church, ' however,  both  before  and  after 
the  Conquest,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  During  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  invasions  of 
the  Northmen,  who  directed  their  fury  against  the  clergy,  whose 
comparative  wealth  excited  their  avarice.  On  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity, the  possessions,  and  even  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
sacred  order,  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  were  more  able  to 
protect  them  ;  and  in  many  instances  were  retained,  according  to 
the  custom  of  tanistry,  by  the  members  of  the  same  family  for 
several  generations.  This  was  the  fate  even  of  the  Church  of 
Armagh,  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ireland.  During 
the  lapse  of  almost  two  centuries  it  was  occupied  by  individuals 
of  the  same  lineage,  fifteen  of  whom  succeeded  to  it  without  in- 
terruption. Of  these  only  six  were  clergymen  ;  the  rest  were  lay 
chieftains  who,  though  they  did  not  presume  to  execute  the  episco- 

*  Lingard,  toI.U.  p.  S57.  "  Though  the  moderns  lell  ui  Uiat  thej  did  not  admit 
thr  8U|>remacj  of  the  popes,  no  soch  inrormation  it  contained  in  any  ancicat  writer. 
From  fiede  we  incidentally  learn  that  on  points  of  difficulty  they  were  accustomed  to 
consult  the  Roman  Church  (Hist.  ii.  19),  and  to  submit  to  its  decisions  (Hist.  iii.  3), 
Cummin  (be  tvrote  in  630}  in  his  letter  to  Segienus  says  that  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  the  holy  see,  muimus  fttos  novimut  $apientei  esse,  vetui  natos  ad  matrem. 
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pal  functions,  emoyed  together  with  the  title,  the  emoluments  of 
the  bishopric,  it  was  to  this  prostitution  of  the  archiepiscopal 
authority  that  Bernard  attributed  the  want  of  canonical  discipline 
among  the  clergy^  and  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  supersti- 
tion among  the  people.  To  remedy  such  evils,  the  popes,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  invasion,  employed  the  zeal  of 
foreign  as  well  as  of  native  legates ;  and  Giraldus  bears  a  willing 
testimony  to  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted.  But  while  he  praises  their  devotion,  conti- 
nency  and  personal  virtues,  he  justly  complains  that,  living  in 
communities  under  the  eye  of  their  bishop  and  abbot,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  monastic  profession  and 
neglected  the  principal  office  of  clergymen,  the  duty  of  instructing 
the  ignorance  and  reproving  the  vices  of  the  people.* 

The  conquest  by  Henry  II.  did  not  improve  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  The  jealousy  of  the  English 
court,  who  wished  to  exterminate  the  native  tongue,  prevented 
those  means  of  improvement  which  the  government  of  a  people 
comparatively  enlightened  could  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  sup- 
ply. The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  were  not  extended  to  the 
Irish  language  till  after  the  Reformation.  We  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  that 

*'  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  did  not  display  itself  in  Ireland  so 
early  as  in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  The  turbulent  and  distracted 
state  of  the  island,  its  limited  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more 
civilized  countries  of  £urope,  and  its  want  of  colleges  and  schools,  were 
all  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in  science 
or  religion.  The  ancient  faith,  consecrated  by  time  and  defended  by 
power,  maintained  an  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  natives^  while  the  English  settlers  of  the  same  faith, 
being  chiefly  intent  on  extending  their  conquests,  were  equally  indis- 
posed to  indulge  in  controversy.  A  profound  silence,  therefore,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  universally  prevailed.  While  the  most  important 
controversies  were  everywhere  agitating  the  Romish  church  to  its  centre, 
Ireland  alone  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  was  involved  in  the  stillness  of 
death.  Here,  there  were  no  external  circumstances  to  provoke  or  che- 
rish a  spirit  of  inquiry.  There  was  no  political  opposition  to  the  tem- 
poral encroachments  of  the  Pope  to  pave  the  way  as  in  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  for  overturning  his  spiritual  domination.  There  were  no 
extraordinary  exactions  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  people,  long  ha- 
bituated to  the  most  grievous  oppression.  There  were  no  educated 
nobles  to  encourage  inquiry,  or  patronize  opposition  to  the  ambitious 
claims  of  the  priesthood.  Nor  were  there  any  poets  to  expose  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  ridicule  and  satire,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  men  to  their  venality  and  corruption.     We  accordingly  find  not 

*  Girald.  p.  745,  qaoted  by  Lingard. 
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here  any  of  those  precarsors  of  the  Reformation,  discernible  in  the  sup- 
pression of  books  and  the  punishment  of  heretics,  in  the  increased  vigi- 
lance of  the  priests  and  enactments  against  free  inquiry,  which,  in  other 
countries,  both  indicated  and  hastened  the  progress  of  the  truth.** — Vol. 
1.  p.  19. 

In  a  word,  it  has  all  along  been  the  great  misfortune  of  Ireland 
to  have  had  institupons  forced  upon  her,  before  she  was  prepared 
for  them.  Att^died  to  England  as  a  dependency,  but  not  fully 
united  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire,  she  usually 
pulled  ill  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  general  movement. 
The  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  not  asked  by  the  Irish, 
but  pressed  upon  them ;  and  as  they  were  offered  by  a  hand  whose 
benefactions  had  in  most  cases  been  urged  by  the  terror  of  the 
sword,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  were  not  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  £rst  protestant  prelate  was  George  Brown,  who  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  month  of  March  \5So. 
Charged  with  the  royal  commission  he  hastened  to  his  diocese; 
and  in  a  conference  ^ith  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  laid  before  them  his  instructions  and  required  them  to  ac- 
knowledge his  majesty's  supremacy.  This  proposal  met  with  the 
prompt  and  decided  opposition  of  Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  defended  with  vigour  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  con- 
cluded by  pronouncing  a  curse  on  all  who  should  dare  to  own  the 
heretical  monarch  as  head  of  the  Church.  But  a  parliament, 
which  met  the  following  year,  realized  all  the  wishes  of  the  mo- 
narch, so  far  as  such  objects  could  be  accomplished  by  legislative 
enactments.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  island  where  English 
power  predominated,  public  opposition  was  silenced  in  the  midst 
of  great  secret  discontent ;  while  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  became  at 
once  more  zealous  and  more  devoted  to  her  cause. 

The  archbishop  found  it  more  easy  to  purify  his  cathedral  from 
images  and  relics  than  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
their  attachment  to  ancient  tenets  and  usages.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Cromwell  he  says, "  This  island  hath  been  for  a  long  time 
'^  held  in  ignorance  by  the  Roman  orders ;  and  as  for  their  secular 
"  orders  they  be  in  a  manner  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not 
''  able  to  say  mass  or  pronounce  the  words,  they  not  knowing 
"  what  they  themselves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue."  On  another 
occasion  he  repeats, ''  The  people  of  this  land  be  zealous,  yet 
''  blind  and  unknowing,  most  of  the  clergy  being  ignorant,  and 
**  not  beingable  to  speak  right  words  in  the  mass  or  liturgy,  as 

not  being  skilled  in  the  Latin  grammar,  so  that  a  bird  may 
be  taught  to  speak  with  as  much  sense  as  several  of  them  do  in 

NO,  XLV, — JAN.   1838.  M 
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*'  this  country.  The  Romish  reliques  and  images  of  both  my  cathe- 
*'  drals  in  Dublin  took  off  the  common  people  from  the  true  wor- 
''  ship ;  but  the  prior  and  the  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  their 
'^  gain  that  they  heed  not  my  words.  Therefore  send  in  your  lord- 
''  ship's  next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chide  to  them  and 
'^  their  canons,  that  they  might  be  removed.  Let  the  order  be 
*'  that  the  chief  governors  may  assist  me  in  it." 

In  such  circumstances  no  success  could  be  expected,  and  no 
serious  effort  was  made  to  attain  it.  The  seed  was  thrown  on 
the  highway  or  the  rock,  and  was  either  trodden  down  or  withered 
away.  There  was  no  leaven  in  the  lump  to  excite  the  slightest 
fermentation,  and  of  course,  it  remained  unchanged.  The  great 
body  of  the  Irish  people  were  not  only  quite  unprepared  for  the 
meditated  change,  they  were  also  strongly  predisposed  against  it. 
The  strong  hand  of  power  could  indeed  dissolve  the  monasteries 
and  disperse  the  monks  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  English 
pale,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  growing  attachment  to  a  perse- 
cuted religion,  nor  hinder  the  formation  of  new  convents  in  the  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Reformation  made  no  pro- 
gress in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

llie  latter  years  of  Edward  VI.  witnessed  a  slow  advance  to- 
wards improvement  both  in  doctrine  and  worship ;  but  the  acces- 
sion of  his  sister  Mary,  while  it  discouraged  the  new  professors, 
held  out  many  strong  inducements  to  the  adherents  of  the  older 
form  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  what  they  naturally  re- 
garded as  profane  novelties.  Under  her  sway  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  formally  restored  by  parliament,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  again  every  where  acknowledged.  The 
Protestants,  being  still  few  in  number,  were  not  annoyed  by  the 
dominant  party ;  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  civil  rulers,  having  been  appointed  during  the 
preceding  reign,  had  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  reformed  in- 
terest. We  are  indeed  assured  that  measures  were  about  to  be 
adopted  for  introducing  the  pains  and  penalties  which  charac- 
terized the  government  of  Mary  in  England,  for, 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  1558,  Dr.  Cole,  Romish  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  dispatched  with  a  commission  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwalter,  au- 
thorizing him  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
Protestants  within  bis  jurisdiction.  The  dean  having  arrived  at  Chester, 
was  waited  on  by  the  mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  with  exultation  his 
commission,  and  boasted  of  the  severities  which  it  would  be  the  means 
of  inflicting  on  the  heretics  in  Ireland.  This  intelligence  alarmed  his 
hostess,  who  had  devout  protestant  friends  concealed  in  Dublin.  Watch' 
ing  her  opportunity,  she  removed  the  commission  out  of  the  box  in 
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which  it  was  depositeiU  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  parcel  of  similar 
size.  Cole,  ignorant  of  this^  exchange,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  having 
presented  himself  before  the  deputy  and  council,  he  explained  at  length 
the  pious  intention  of  the  queen  in  support  of  the  Church,  and  concluded 
with  handing  bis  box  to  the  secretary  that  the  commission  might  be 
formally  read.  But,  to  the  dismay  of  the  dean  and  the  surprise  of  the 
council,  instead  of  the  commission,  the  box  contained  only  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  upwards.  The  deputy,  probably 
not  displeased  that  he  was  so  unexpectedly  freed  from  the  invidious 
office  of  a  persecutor,  humorously  replied,  '  let  us  have  a  new  commis- 
sion, and  in  the  meantime  we  wUl  shuffle  the  cards.'*'* 

No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  than  the  sanction 
of  law  was  again  withdrawn  from  the  Papists  and  bestowed  on  their 
rivals.  The  Scriptures  were  soon  afterwards  distributed  in  Dub- 
liDf  in  an  English  translation,  and  thereby  rendered  available  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  so  far  as  the  people  were  acquainted 
with  that  tongue.  But  with  respect  to  the  Prayer-Book,  a  rule, 
apparently  very  absurd,  was  enforced,  namely,  that  where  the 
minister^  and  of  course,  his  hearers,  did  not  understand  English, 
the  public  service  should  be  performed,  not  in  the  Irish  language, 
understood  by  both  parties,  but  in  Latin,  which  was  equally  un- 
known to  either.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  singular  arrange- 
ment, though  they  may  have  no  weight  in  our  days,  were  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation  ;  for  not  only  were  the  natives  accus- 
tomed to  Latin  prayers,  but  their  dialect,  never  having  been  used 
in  literature,  could  not  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
types.  It  has  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times  to  re- 
duce the  Celtic  to  such  a  form  of  orthography  as  to  enable  even 
those  who  speak  it  to  recognize  its  peculiar  sounds  when  indi- 
cated by  printed  symbols.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
paevailing  error  on  both  sides  was  to  enforce  religion  on  the  mere 
ground  of  authority,  without  enlightening  the  mind  or  directing 
the  conscience :  and  the  reproach  implied  in  this  mode  of  proce* 
dure  falls  more  heavily  on  the  Protestants,  because  they  profess  a 
higher  respect  for  knowledge  and  for  the  lights  of  private  judg- 
ment. It  was,  moreover,  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  main 
points  of  contention  were  the  "  supremacy,*^  and  the  images  of 
saints.  Had  the  former  been  left  in  abeyance,  the  greater  part  of 
the  clergy,  in  the  civilized  parts,  would  have  conformed  to  the 
new  shades  of  doctrine ;  and  had  the  latter  been  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  continued 
to  frequent  the  churches,  unconscious,  at  the  first,  of  any  change. 
In  shoit,  the  citadel  was  assaulted,  in  both  cases,  without  the 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Hist.  Collections  of  the  Charcb  in 
Ireland ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  doubted  by  Leiaud. 
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precaution  of  regular  advances,  or  the  means  of  securing  a  safe 
retreat. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  deputy, 
though  he  perceived  the  reluctance  with  which  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  were  admitted,  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  a  general 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  tender  to  them  the  new  oath  of 
supremacy.  As  most  of  the  bishops  had  been  merely  conformists 
to  Popery,  only  two  of  them  refused  to  comply.  One  of  these, 
Walsh  of  Meathy  not  only  declined  to  take  the  oath,  but  attacked 
M'ith  violence  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  warning  his  clergy 
and  people  against  the  use  of  it.  For  this  contumacy  he  was  de- 
prived and  cast  into  prison.  Lieverous  of  Kildare  also  rejected 
the  oath^  and  defended  his  refusal  principally  on  the  ground  of 
the  sovereign's  sex.  Being  asked  why  he  scrupled  at  an  obliga- 
tion already  taken  by  many  learned  and  illustrious  men,  he  replied 
that  "  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  derived  from  Christ — that 
'*  since  he  thought  not  tit  to  confer  such  authority  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  his  mother,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  he  would  dele- 
gate supremacy  to  any  other  person  of  that  sex — that  St.  Paul 
'^  had  forbidden  any  woman  to  speak  in  the  Church,  much  less  to 
*^  preside  and  rule  there — and  that  the  same  doctrine  was  main- 
"  tained  by  Chrysostom  and  Tertullian." 

It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
Church  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  Re- 
formation appears  to  have  made  progress  in  the  towns  and  places 
of  trade,  but  in  the  rural  parts  the  new  system  was  opposed,  neg- 
lected, or  altogether  unknown.  Several  Protestant  prelates  were 
murdered  from  time  to  time,  and  among  them  the  bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  native  language.  The  evils  which  are  now  felt 
and  deplored  were  then  begun.  Every  lord-lieutenant  had  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  country ;  every  one  sug- 
gested remedies  ;  and  at  this  day  the  same  causes  of  derangement 
are  at  work,  and  the  same  melancholy  effects  are  produced.  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  have  both  left  their 
opinions  on  record ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  greater  facilities  for  inter- 
course with  the  lower  classes.  The  former  observes  that  these 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  civil  reformation,  '^  some  course  of 
advancing  religion  indeed,  where  the  people  are  capable  thereof: 
as  the  sending  over  some  good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort 
"  which  are  vehement  and  zealous  preachers  and  not  scholastic, 
**  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns ;  endowing  them  with  some 
"  stipend  out  of  her  majesty's  revenues,  as  her  majesty  hath  most 
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*'  religiously  and  graciously  done  in  Lancashire ;  and  the  recon- 
*'  tinning  and  replenishing  the  college  begun  in  Dublin ;  the 
"  placing  of  good  men  to  be  bishops  in  the  sees  there,  and  the 

taking  care  of  the  versions  of  Bibles,  and  catechisms,  and  other 
*^  books  of  instruction  into  the  Irish  language;  and  the  like  reli- 
**  gious  courses,  both  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding 
"  of  scandal  and  unsatisfaction  here  by  the  show  of  toleration  of 
"  religion  in  some  parts  there/' 

Dr.  Reid  quotes  from  a  volume  of  public  records  in  Ireland  a 
communication  by  a  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  year  16 12,  which  proves 
that  the  state  of  the  country  then  was  not  much  different  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  "  As  for  the  poorer  sort,  some 
''  of  them  have  not  only  discovered  unto  me  privately  their  dislike 
''  of  popery  and  the  mass,  in  regard  they  understand  not  what  is 
"  done  or  said  therein,  but  also  ground  under  the  burden  of  the 
''  many  priests  in  respect  of  the  double  tithes  and  offerings,  the 
'*  one  paid  by  them  unto  us,  and  the  other  unto  them.  Being 
**  then  demanded  of  me  why  they  did  not  forsake  the  mass  and 
"  come  to  our  Church,  their  answer  hath  been  (which  I  know  to 
*'  be  true  in  some)  that  if  they  should  be  of  our  religion  no  popish 
"  merchant  would  employ  them  being  sailors,  no  popish  landlord 
*'  would  let  them  any  lauds  being  husbandmen,  nor  let  them 
**  houses  in  tenantry  being  artificers ;  and  therefore  they  must 
''  either  starve  or  do  as  they  do.  As  for  the  gentlemen  and  those 
''  of  the  richer  sort,  I  have  always  found  them  very  obstinate, 
''  which  hath  proceeded  from  the  priests  resorting  unto  their 
''  houses  and  company,  and  continual  hammering  of  them  upon 
**  their  superstitious  anvil." 

The  presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  had  its  origin  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  The  several  rebellions  under  Tyrone,  Tyr- 
connell,  and  O'Dogherty,  led  to  extensive  forfeitures  in  the  north- 
ern provinces;  and  hence,  soon  after  his  accession, the  king  found 
at  his  disposal  nearly  six  entire  counties.  To  establish  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  the  island,  he  resolved  to  plant 
it  with  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  who  carrying  thitlier 
their  reformed  principles  and  industrious  habits,  would,  he  ex- 
pected, at  once  improve  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  disseminate 
the  seeds  of  Gospel  truth.  In  I6IO  this  scheme  was  found  to 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Scot 
land,  as  well  as  to  the  enterprising  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  principal  part  of  the  settlers  in  Ulster  came  from  that  king- 
dom. The  north-eastern  section  of  the  province  was  first  occu- 
pied by  them,  whence  they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the 
remoter  districts;  and  the  south-western  division  was  chieHy 
panted  by  the  English,  between  whom  and  their  neighbours  there 
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existed  the  most  friendly  feelings.  The  decayed  cities  were  now 
replenished  with  inhabitants;  the  lands  were  cleared  from  the 
encumbrance  of  superabundant  wood;  towns  were  built  and  in- 
corporated ;  and  in  every  quarter  ample  evidence  was  afforded  of 
the  peaceableness  and  industry  of  the  new  residents.  It  is  said 
that  the  king  had  a  ''  natural  love  to  have  Ireland  planted  with 
Scots,  as  being,  beside  their  loyalty^  of  a  middle  temper  be- 
tween the  English  tender  and  the  Irish  rude  breeding ;"  and  it 
is  added  that  the  marshiness  and  fogginess  of  this  island  was  still 
''  found  unwholesome  to  English  bodies,  more  tenderly  bred  and 
"  in  a  better  air." 

The  author  favours  his  readers  with  an  account  of  the  settle- 
ment, in  the  county  Down,  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Montgoraerys 
from  Scotland,  for  which,  we  should  think,  these  distinguished 
families  will  not  be  particularly  grateful.  In  return  for  their 
interest  with  the  king,  whereby  they  saved  Con  O'Neill's  life,  they 
ungenerously  robbed  the  unfortunate  Irishman  of  two*thirds  of 
his  estate.  To  use  the  words  of  the  original  author,  "  Con  has  his 
^*  life,  and  a  third  part,  Montgomery  has  a  third  part,  and  Mr.  James 
''  Hamilton  has  a  third  part.  They  are  both  made  knights;  but 
the  king's  pleasure  was  that  Montgomery  should  have  the  pre- 
cedency, being  not  only  a  gentleman  as  the  other  was,  but  an 
**  inheritor  under  him,  and  his  vassal  in  Scotland.  Besides,  he 
''  perceived  that  Hamilton,  through  the  efficiency  of  wit  and 
''  friendship,  had  obtained  the  better  share  of  the  dividend.  For 
"  besides  that  in  the  patent  he  engrossed  many  more  Church 
'*  lands,  he  was  so  wise  as  to  take,  at  easy  terms,  endless  leases  of 
*'  much  more  of  Con's  third  part,  and  from  oiher  despairing 
*^  Irishes,  than  Sir  Hugh  had  done.''  These  worthies,  after  plun- 
dering the  oppressed  natives,  quarrelled  between  themselves;  but 
they  were  nevertheless,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  ''  successful  pro- 
*'  moters  of  the  Scottish  plantation,  and  intimately  connected 
''  with  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  the  presbyterian  Church  in 
"Ulster." 

The  followers  of  these  titled  adventurers  seem  not  to  have 
occupied  an  enviable  position  in  respect  to  character  and  moral 
qualities.  *'  From  Scotland,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  and  from 
**  England  not  a  few ;  yet  all  of  them  generally  the  scum  of  both 
*'  nations,  who  from  debt  or  breaking  or  fleeing  from  justice,  or 
^  seeking  shelter,  came  hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's 
'' justice  in  a  land  where  there  was  nothing,  or  but  little  as  yet, 
''  of  the  fear  of  God.  And  in  a  few  years  there  flocked  such  a 
**  multitude  of  people  from  Scotland  that  these  northen  counties 
"  of  Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  &c.  were  in  a  good  measure 
*'  planted,  which   had   been  waste   before.      Yet  most  of  the 
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*^  people  were  all  void  of  godliness,  who  seemed  rather  to 
**  flee  from  God  in  this  enterprise  than  to  follow  their  own 
"  mercy.  Yet  God  followed  them  when  they  fled  from  him. 
"  Albeit  at  first  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  they  cared  little 
"  for  any  Church»  so  God  seemed  to  care  as  little  for  them.  And 
**  verily  at  this  time  the  whole  body  of  this  people  seemed  ripe 
"  for  the  manifestation,  in  a  great  degree,  either  of  God's  judg* 
ments  or  mercy.  For  their  carriage  made  them  to  be  abhorred 
at  home  in  their  native  land,  insomuch  that '  going  for  Ireland* 
'*  was  looked  on  as  a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person.  Yea 
**  it  was  turned  into  a  proverb  ;  and  one  of  the  worst  expressions 
'*  of  disdain  that  could  be  invented  was  to  tell  a  man  that '  Ire- 
''  land  would  be  his  binder  end.'"  "Although  amongst  those,'' 
says  another, ''  whom  Divine  Providence  did  send  to  Ireland  there 
**  were  many  persons  eminent  for  birth,  education  and  parts,  yet 
^*  the  most  part  were  such  as  either  poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or, 
**  at  the  best,  adventurers  seeking  of  better  accommodation,  had 
**  forced  thither;  so  that  the  security  and  thriving  of  religion  was 
**  little  seen  to  by  those  adventurers,  and  the  preachers  were 
*'  generally  of  the  same  complexion  with  the  people."  But,  it  is 
added,  "  while  thus  it  was,  and  when  any  man  would  have  ex- 
*'  pected  nothing  but  God's  judgment  to  have  followed  this  crew 
**  of  sinners,  behold  the  Lord  visited  them  in  admirable  mercy, 
**  the  like  whereof  had  not  been  anywhere  for  many  generations."* 
The  change  here  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
energetic  ministrations  of  an  enthusiastic  class  of  men  who  mi- 

Cited  from  Scotland;  justifying  well  the  recommendation  of 
rd  Bacon,  who  advised  the  sending  over  some  good  preachers, 
especially  of  that  sort  which  are  vehement  and  zealous  and  not 
scholastic.  From  the  description  of  their  character,  as  here  given, 
we  see  little  to  praise  in  them,  either  with  respect  to  sense  or  honesty. 
Nay,  one  of  them,  Glendinning,  appears  to  have  been  positively 
mad.  He  had  some  sparkles  of  good  inclination  in  him,  yet  was 
he  found  not  solid,  but  weak,  and  not  fitted  for  a  public  place. 

*'  He  was  a  man  who  never  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  wise  assem- 
bly of  ministers,  nor  sent  to  begin  a  reformation  in  this  land.  For  he 
was  little  better  than  distracted ;  yea,  afterwards  did  actually  become 
so.  Yet  this  was  the  Lord's  choice  to  begin  with  him  the  admirable 
work  of  God ;  which  I  mention  on  purpose  that  all  men  may  see  how  the 
glory  is  only  the  Lord's  in  making  a  holy  nation  in  this  profane  land, 
and  that  it  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  nor  by  man's  wisdom,  but 
by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord.  At  Oldstone  God  made  use  of  him  to 
awaken  the  consciences  of  a  lewd  and  secure  people  thereabouts.     For 

*  MS.'liistory  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Stewart,  minister  of  Dunagliadce,  I6i5,  and 
Life  of  BJair,  both  quoted  by  Dr.  Reid. 
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seeing  tbe  great  lewdness  and  ungodly  sinfulness  of  tbe  people^  he 
preached  to  them  nothing  but  law- wrath,  and  the  terrors  of  God  for  sin. 
And  in  very  deed  for  this  only  was  he  fitted,  for  hardly  could  he  preach 
any  other  thing.*' 

But  this  ardent  preacher  was  not  above  those  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy which  cling  so  closely  to  poor  human  nature.  For  not 
being  invited  by  his  brethren  "  to  bear  a  part  in  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, he  became  so  emulous  that,  to  preserve  popular  applause, 
he  watched  and  fasted  wonderfully.  Afterwards  he  was  smitten 
with  a  number  of  erroneous  and  enthusiastic  opinions — and  em- 
bracing one  error  after  another^  he  set  out  at  last  on  a  visit  to  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia." 

There  is  mention  made  of  a  deaf  man  **  who  would  weep  at 
sermons;*'  and  by  such  signs  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  understood  that  he  would  express  many  things  of  the  work 
of  God  upon  his  heart. 

'*  As  if  to  try  the  truth  and  reality  of  these  changes  of  character,  there 
were  several  persons  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parish,  who  were  affected 
with  violent  breathings  and  convulsions,  especially  during  public  wor- 
ship i  and  who  considered  these  questionable  symptoms  as  evidences  of 
the  work  of  tbe  Spirit.  But  the  prudence  and  discernment  of  Brice  and 
Dunbar  soon  detected  the  imposition^  and  thus  rescued  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion from  contempt  and  dishonour.  When  they  conferred  with  these 
persons  they  did  neither  discover  any  sense  of  their  sinful  state  nor  any 
panting  after  a  Saviour.  Yet  not  content  with  this  trials  the  minister 
of  the  place  wrote  to  his  brethren  inviting  them  to  come  and  examine 
the  matter^  and  when  we  came  and  had  conferred  with  them,  we  per- 
ceived it  to  be  a  mere  delusion  and  cheat  of  the  Destroyer  to  slander  and 
disgrace  the  work  of  the  Lord/* 

In  the  history  of  religion,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  practical 
efficacy,  there  is  nothing  more  perplexing  than  the  source  and  true 
bearing  of  tho»e  excitements  in  the  popular  mind  known  by  the 
term  *'  revivals.'*  In  all  parts  of  the  worlds  and  under  all  forms 
of  Christianity,  such  occurrences  have  taken  place.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  were  often  gratified  with  such  proofs  of  their  ministry ; 
the  Baptists  have  on  record  numerous  triumphs  of  the  same  kind; 
the  Independents,  too,  can  glory  in  their  success  on  similar 
grounds,  and  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  America  have  from  time  to 
time  presented  the  same  phenomenon  under  a  variety  of  aspects. 
The  only  circumstances  common  to  them  all  are  great  ignorance 
and  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  people,  while  the  preachers  are 
remarkable  for  a  bold  impressive  oratory,  forcible  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  and  a  fearful  denunciation  of  the  divine  wrath.  Nor 
is  the  result^  generally  speaking,  less  various  than  the  means.    On 
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many  occasions  a  permanent  improvement  is  wrought  in  principle 
and  practice ;  hardened  sinners  are  converted  from  the  error  of 
their  ways ;  and  the  fierce  habits  of  gross  intemperance  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sober  and  thoughtful  life.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  effects  produced  by  such  causes  are 
both  ambiguous  and  temporary.  The  hypocrite  advances  to  per- 
petrate his  schemes  of  guile  under  a  new  cloak;  and  the  penitent, 
frightened  for  a  moment  from  his  sins,  returns  to  them  with 
greater  avidity,  and  seeks  a  compensation  for  his  short  abstinence 
in  a  fuller  and  protracted  indulgence,  Again,  as  to  the  physical 
emotions,  the  groans,  the  sighs,  and  the  convulsions  which  mark 
the  progress  of  those  changes,  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not  blasphe- 
mous, to  ascribe  them  to  the  benign  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  worketh 
in  the  sincere  Christian  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  God.  For  example,  under  the  madman  Glendinning,  already 
mentioned,  some  of  the  hearers  fell  into  such  anxiety  and  terror 
of  conscience  that "  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  altogether  lost 
**  and  damned."  I  have  seen  them  myself  striken  into  a  swoon 
''  with  the  word ;  yea,  a  dozen  of  them  carried  out  of  the  doors  as 
*'  dead :  so  marvellous  was  the  power  of  God  smiting  their  hearts 
*'  for  sin  condemning  and  killing." 

If  the  spiritual  melioration  always  corresponded  to  the  bodily 
writhings,  we  should  have  less  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  cause  ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  *'  violent  breathings  and 
convulsions"  were  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a'^  mere  delusion 
and  cheat  of  the  destroyer,"  we  are  thrown  into  a  painful  course 
of  reflection,  and  see  not  whither  the  clearest  reasoning  would 
lead  us.  At  all  events  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  rousings  from 
the  sleep  of  sin  are  extremely  beneficial,  especially  among  a  rude 
people,  pressed  down  by  the  stupor  of  guilt  and  ignorance ;  for, 
though  some  may  again  fold  the  hands  and  relapse  into  insensi- 
bility, a  number  will  keep  awake,  and,  by  their  improved  conduct, 
supply  at  once  a  check  and  a  good  example.  The  vehement  and 
zealous  preacher,  therefore,  is  in  many  situations  much  more  use- 
ful than  the  grave  and  the  didactic. 

On  the  foundation  now  described  was  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  erected.  The  contemporary  historians  do  not  conceal  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  "  ignorant  and  profane,"  and  had  left 
Scotland  "for  debt, and  want,  and  worse  causes."  But,  though  bad, 
they  were  improvable ;  and  the  present  state  of  the  country  they 
occupy,  compared  with  the  less  fortunate  portion  of  itstiil  under  the 
dominion  of  the  old  religion,  proves  that  they  must  have  carried 
with  them  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  knowledge.  The  conduct 
of  their  ministers,  at  that  early  period,  admits  not  of  a  defence  on 
any  ground  so  satisfactory  and  intelligible.     They  were  Presby- 
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terians  in  principle  and  feeling,  andhad^  for  the  most  part,  quitted 
their  native  land  because  they  could  not  conform  to  the  episcopal 
establishment,  or  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  exposed  themselves 
to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Yet  they  hesitated  not,  so  soon  as  they 
had  crossed  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  the  British  iaiea  in  the 
north;  but  they  accepted  preferment  in  a  preiatical  Church^drew 
their  tithes  from  the  parishionersy  and  even  aspired  to  dignities. 
They  submitted  to  be  ordained  by  bishops,  refused  not  a  presen- 
tation from  lay-patronsy  and  imitated  the  example  of  the  English 
Puritans,  who^  while  they  enjoyed  all  the  rlink  and  endowntenla 
of  the  Church,  laboured  to  introduce  by  stealth  the  peculiarities 
of  their  own  discipline  and  worship.  ''  They  conformed  just  so 
^*  far  as  would  ensure  their  security  and  maintenance  under  the 
**  protection  of  the  legal  establishment.  When  succeeding  pre- 
*'  lates  became  more  strict  in  exacting  conformity,  the  clergy  ge«- 
*^  nerally  yielded,  though  with  reluctance,  the  canonical  obedience 
**  required  of  them  before  their  superiors  ;  but  in  the  seclusion  of 
**  their  parishes  they  continued  to  observe  the  presbyterian  forms, 
**  so  congenial  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  people." 

•This  dishonesty  was  connived  at  and  encouraged  by  some  weak 
bishops  who  gave  the  bread  of  the  establishment  to  men  who 
were  constantly  endeavouring  to  undermine  it.     Knox  of  Raphe 
was  applied  to  for  orders  by  a  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  prelacy  in  Scotland,  had  been  silenced  by  arch* 
bishop  Spottiswood.     "  Because  it  was  needful,"  says  be,  ^'  that  I 
"  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  the  bishop  of  Down  in 
*^  whose  diocese   Killinchy  was,  being  a  corrupt  timorous  man, 
and  would  require  some  engagement,  therefore  my  Lord  Clan- 
nabery  sent  some  with  me  to  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  bishop  of 
''  Raphe.     He  told  me  he  knew  my  errand,  that  I  came  to  him 
''  because  I  had  scruples  against  episcopacy,  and  that  he  thought 
''  his  old  age  was  prolonged  for  little  other  purpose  but  to  do 
''  such  offices :  that  if  I  scrupled  to  call  him  my  lord,  he  cared 
''  not  much  for  it ;  all  he  would  desire  of  me,  because  they  got 
*'  there  but  few  sermons,  was  that  I  would  preach  at  Ramalton 
*'  the  first  sabbath,  and  that  he  would  send  for  Mr.  William  Cuu- 
**  ningham  and  two  or  three  neighbouring  ministers  to  be  present, 
'*  who,  after  sermon,  should  give  me  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
although  they  performed  the  work,  he  behoved  to  be  present ; 
and  although  he  durst  not  answer  it  to  the  State,  he  gave  me  the 
book  of  ordination,  and  desired  that  any  thing  I  scrupled  at,  I 
**  should  draw  a  line  over  it  on  the  margin,  and  that  Mr.  Cun- 
''  ningham  should  not  read  it.     But  I  found  it  had   been  so 
"  marked  by  others  before  that  I  needed  not  mark  any  thing :  so 
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**  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  carrj  that  business  far  beyond  any 
''  thing  that  I  had  thought  or  almost  ever  desired.*' 

In  this  way  were  men  introduced  into  the  Irish  Church,  whose 
consciences,  though  they  scrupled  not  at  tithes  and  dignities, 
nauseated  the  forms  whereby  they  were  qualified  to  enjoy  them. 
When  at  a  later  period  conformity  was  required,  it  was  called 
persecution ;  ^d  the  easy  latitudinarianism  of  such  men  as  Knox 
proved  not  less  injurious  to  the  individuals  he  wished  to  favour, 
than  to  the  Church  he  was  bound  to  uphold.  A  fearful  reaction 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  determined 
spirit  of  Wentworth  was  felt  throughout  Ulster,  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  canons,  and  ejecting  from  their  livings  those  dis- 
honest incumbents  who  had  accepted  preferment  without  any 
intention  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  they  Could 
legally  hold  it.  During  the  government  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman,  the  presbyterians  were  subjected  to  much  inconveni- 
ence, and  some  share  of  positive  suffering ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
parliament  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  king,  that  they 
ventured  to  solicit  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  progress  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  enabled  them  to  collect  their  scattered  ranks, 
and  to  establish  on  a  new  and  more  creditable  foundation  their 
favourite  discipline  as  a  presbyterian  community.  On  the  tenth 
of  June,  1642,  the  **  first  regularly  constituted  presbytery  held  in 
Ireland,"  met  at  Carickfergus,  consisting  of  five  ministers  and  four 
ruling  elders.  It  should  seem  that  several  of  the  former  were 
military  chaplains ;  for  each  "  produced  his  act  of  admission  to 
his  charge  or  regiment  in  virtue  of  which  he  sat  as  a  member.*' 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  ''  first  visible  relief  was  by  the 
**  Scottish  army  sent  from  Scotland  against  the  Irish  rebels — these 
''  generally  consisting  of  officers  who  had  no  inclination  towards 
*'  religion  except  in  so  far  as  the  times  and  state  who  employed 
^'  them  seemed  to  favour  it ;  only  their  chief  commander,  Major- 
''  General  Monroe,  was  no  unfriend  but  a  countenancer  of  these 
**  beginnings.  However,  the  officers  generally  were  profane,  and 
''  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers,  yea,  haters  of  the  purity  and  power  of  reli- 
''  gion.  There  was  no  visible  encouragement  in  the  country  for 
planting  a  ministry  in  congregations ;  for  the  inhabitants  were 
but  few,  and  these  much  oppressed  and  burdened  through  the 
maintaining  of  the  army,  which  was  much  neglected  at  this  time 
''  in  their  pay.  Besides,  there  was  a  stock  of  old  Conformist  mi- 
nisters in  the  country,  who  had  for  their  own  ends  gone  along 
with  the  Covenant,  and  yet  returned  to  their  former  disposi- 
'^  tion.  They  were  labouring  to  carry  a  faction  in  the  army  and 
'*  country  for  their  way,  and  had  many  to  back  them,  especially 
"  men  of  most  note  both  in  the  country  and  army,  and  in  whose 
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"  eye  the  little  beginning  of  a  presbytery  was  despicable^  consist- 
*'  ing  at  iSrst  only  of  a  few  in  the  army  and  two  men  planted  in 
**  the  country.** 

It  is  manifest  that  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  army, 
Presbyterianism  would  at  this  period  have  died  out  in  Ireland, 
as  the  "  men  of  most  note"  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  it.  In 
the  year  1644,  when  about  sixteen  thousand  persons  had  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant/  there  **  were  only  two  actual 
ministers  in  all  those  boundaries,  being  above  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  who  have  joined  themselves  to  our  mi- 
nistry, dnd  adhere  to  our  discipline  in  all  things/*  Nor  did  they 
prosper  more  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell.  Baptists  and 
Independents  then  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  state,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  lavished  every  year  for  their  maintenance. 
The  Presbyterian  preachers  were  cast  out  of  their  charges,  and 
pursued  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  of  the  republican 
commander.  "  This,'*  says  an  old  manuscript,  "  continued 
**  throughout  the  summer  of  l651,  at  which  time  there  was  dili- 
'*  gent  search  made  anew  for  them.  Some  were  taken,  others 
**  fled ;  and  those  who  were  taken  were  imprisoned  first,  for  a 
^'  time,  in  Carickfergus ;  and  thereafter  Colonel  Venables,  not 
'*  gaining  any  ground  upon  them,  they  were  sent  to  Scotland ; 
*^  those  remaining  in  the  country  and  not  apprehended  were  only 
*^  about  six  or  seven ;  and  these  were  now  put  to  greater  difii- 
*'  culties  than  before,  being  more  earnestly  searched  after  in  their 
"  houses;  yet  they  continued  preaching  in  remote  or  private  places, 
*'  where  the  people  willingly  met  them.** 

This  pressure  was  gradually  lightened  after  Cromwell  had  at- 
tained supreme  power;  and,  during  the  period  of  tranquillity 
thereby  afforded,  the  fugitive  preachers  returned  to  their  stations. 
The  restoration  of  the  Church  and  monarchy  under  Charles  the 
Second,  renewed,  in  some  degree,  their  apprehensions ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  that  they  were 
blessed  with  a  full  toleration.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Ireland  not  only  enjoy  religious  freedom,  the  birth- 
right of  all  Britons,  but  they  are  moreover  encouraged  by  receiving 
a  suitable  income,  about  13,000/.,  from  the  public  purse ;  and  they 
are  accordingly,  as  Dr.  Reid  expresses  it,  an  endowed  though  not 
an  established  Church.  As  they  were  originally  a  description  of 
pseudo*  Episcopalians,  they  adopted,  as  their  creed,  the  Articles  of 
the  Irish  Church,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Usher,  which  Dr. 
Neile,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  takes  pains  to  show  com- 
prehended the  substance  of  the  celebrated  Lambeth  Articles.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  commu- 
nity were  decided  Calvinibts,  and  that  the  same  viewd  of  Chris- 
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tianity  were  received  and  conscientiously  maintained  by  their 
successors  during  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations.  But  as 
has  happened  in  this  country  among  the  Dissenters^  those  high 
notions  of  doctrine  are  said  to  have  gradually  sunk  down-iuto  a 
species  of  Arianism,  frequently  taught  and  sometimes  even 
avowed  by  their  ministers ;  a  departure  from  the  fundamental 
standards  of  their  belief,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  excited  the 
disgust  and  resentment  of  every  true  disciple  of  the  Genevan 
school. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  performance,  this  work  has  many  faults, 
some  of  which  are  inseparable  from  its  plan  and  object.  The 
narrative,  for  instance,  is  constantly  interrupted  by  long  quotations 
from  obscure  authors,  men  of  no  name  or  authority,  who  seem 
to  have  chronicled  their  own  impressions  as  events  passed  before 
them,  and  to  have  recorded  such  occurrences  only  as  might  prove 
most  agreeable  to  readers  of  their  own  party.  The  facts  pre- 
served by  such  wTiters,  though  they  may  be  substantially  true,  are 
seldom  given  in  connection  with  their  proper  causes,  or  placed  in 
an  impartial  light.  But  without  laying  much  stress  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, every  reader  will  join  with  us  in  the  complaint  that 
such  extracts  encumber  and  perplex  the  story ;  that  they  prevent 
all  continuity  of  thought ;  and,  in  short,  that  instead  of  contem- 
plating a  beautiful  figure  cast  by  the  hand  of  an  experienced  ar- 
tist, we  have  only  the  material  which  should  have  been  melted  in 
the  furnace  and  run  out  into  a  proper  mould.  Instead  of  a  re- 
gular narrative,  it  is  a  collection  of  what  the  French  would  call 
piicesjiislificatives ;  a  mass  of  compilation  of  which  the  greater 
part  should  have  been  thrown  into  an  appendix. 

Again,  when  estimated  as  the  history  of  a  religious  body 
never  incorporated  with  the  state,  these  volumes  will  be  found  to 
contain  too  much  discussion  on  civil  affairs,  and  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  several  governments  which  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  troubled  period  which  began  in  l637  and  ended  in 
I68B.  In  abridging  the  annals  of  that  eventful  time,  so  ably  exhi- 
bited by  our  standard  writers,  Dr.  Reid  could  not  expect  to  recom- 
pense the  labour  of  his  readers  by  the  delights  of  a  more  elegant 
style  or  the  revelation  of  important  truths.  He  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  passed  them  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  reference  to  works  which  are  in  every  one's  hands. 

We  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  blame  the  spirit  of  partizanship 
which  pervades  these  volumes ;  for  such  a  feeling,  when  not  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  records  and  the  rules  of 
just  inference,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  But  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remind  the  zealous  author,  while  bewail- 
ing the  intolerance  of  the  prelates,  and  their  aversion  to  ministers 
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who  entered  a  Church  which,  at  the  moment  they  vowed  to  obey 
its  rulers,  they  secretly  abhorred  and  had  resolved  to  undermine, 
that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  he  so  warmly  recommends, 
bound  a  small  minority  in  Britain  and  Ireland  to  overthrow  the 
religion  of  four-fifths  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  cruel  and  un- 
christian in  any  nation,  even  when  the  great  body  of  it  is  unani- 
mous in  holding  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  to 
persecute  the  smallest  portion  of  the  remainder;  but,  assuredly, 
it  can  be  neither  wise  nor  charitable  in  that  smallest  portion  to 
denounce  the  belief  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  bind  themselves  before 
God  to  use  all  means  for  exterminating  it. 
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Art.  IX. — Charges  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1S37. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  heads  of  these  three  great  dioceses, 
must  have  a  deep  interest  for  the  Churchmen  of  the  empire  ;  and, 
besides,  these  three  charges  are  documents  of  importance  on  their 
own  account.  They  all  deal  with  stirring  and  solemn  matter. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  these  produc- 
tions, or  to  make  comparisons  between  their  respective  merits. 
While,  indeed,  too  much  value  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  re- 
gulating, checking,  and  controlling  power  of  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened activity  of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  with  many  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  to  see  a  professedly  ecclesiastical  press  erecting  itself, 
more  and  more,  into  an  arbiter  of  episcopal  rule,  setting  bishop 
in  opposition  to  bishop,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  a  new  kind 
of  dynasty  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  end  of  these  things 
may  be  disunion,  disorder,  and  ultimate  anarchy.  And  yet  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  far  easier  to  dogmatize  and  censure, 
without  sufficient  examination,  than  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  when  it  has  been  viewed  deliberately,  and  in  all  its  as- 
pects. Without,  therefore,  affecting  to  pronounce  judgment,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  state  two  or  three  facts.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  for 
instance,  and  one  of  which  the  mention  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  sincerest  respect  for  the  several  bishops,  that  a  great  want  of 
unity,  both  in  sentiment  and  action,  not  only  exists,  but  is  exhi- 
bited, in  the  episcopal  bench.  Let  us  take  that  vexata  quiestio, 
the  Ecclesiatical  Commission.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  is 
calculated  to  occasion  a  soreness  between  the  other  orders  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  highest  of  all :  but  it  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  remark,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  not  one  bishop,  except  those 
in  the  Commission,  has  expressed  unequivocal  satisfaction  at  the 
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arrangements  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  We  leave  the 
petitions  and  debates  on  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man  to  the  See  of  Carlisle^  to  make  their  own  impres- 
sion. To  the  correspondence  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  it  would 
be  painful  to  advert.  But,  as  these  published  charges  too  clearly 
indicate,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  even 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  are  directly  at  variance,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  with  the  bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  It  is  not  for  us,  we  repeat,  to 
say  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong ;  but,  surely,  these  manifest  and 
overt  differences  are  much  to  be  deplored,  as  tending  to  impair 
that  unity,  and  therefore  that  eJQliciency,  at  all  times  so  desirable^ 
and  now  so  needful,  in  the  action  of  the  Church.  Thus,  the  follow- 
ing specimen  is  the  recent  statement  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
and  we  quote  it  without  adding  a  single  comment,  and  without 
entering  upon  the  separate  question  which  relates  to  his  lordship's 
particular  diocese.  There  is,  he  says,  after  some  strictures  on 
the  Marriage  and  Registration  laws, 

'^  There  is  one  other  topic,  arising  out  of  a  recent  legislative  measure, 
fraught  with  interests  o(  so  serious  a  character,  and  involving  principles 
so  important  and  vital,  that  1  cannot  think  myself  justified  in  passing  it 
by  in  so  cursory  a  manner.  I  allude  to  the  newly. created  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales.  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  the  frank  expression 
of  my  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission  itself,  invested,  as 
it  is,  with  powers  which,  at  no  distant  period,  will  virtually  control 
every  other  authority  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  particular 
measures  already  recommended  in  their  reports,  so  far  as  they  affect  this 
diocese. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself, 
I  object  to  it, 

Because  it  exhibits  the  anomaly  of  a  body  corporate  with  perpetual 
succession,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  are  removable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown  ;  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  at  the  will  of  the  government 
for  the  time  being. 

"  Because  it  presents  the  example  of  a  board  legislating  in  church 
affairs,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  ecclesiastics,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  selected  from  a  single  order  in  the  ministry ;  in  opposition,  as 
I  conceive,  to  primitive  practice,  and  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
our  own  Chnrch. 

"  Because  it  arms  that  board  with  powers  with  which  no  commission 
ever  has  been,  or  can  be  safely  intrusted  ;  and  not  consonant,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  in  church  or 
state. 

'*  Because  it  facilitates  the  enforcement  of  measures  vitally  affecting 
particular  and  general  interests,  at  the  fiat  of  individuals,  without  oppor- 
tunity being  given  for  public  and  popular  discussion,  and  without  the 
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concurrence — possibly  without  the  cognizance — of  the  legally  constituted 
and  sworn  guardians  of  rights  and  properties  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  interfere. 

"  And  lastly,  because,  by  its  character  of  perpetuity,  it  presents  at  once 
a  field  for  the  agitation  of  successive  inroads  upon  our  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem^ and  provides  a  machinery  for  interminable  changes ;  to  the  great 
disquietude  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  the  distraction  of  their  atten- 
tion from  their  proper  duties,  and  the  inevitable  unsettlement  of  men's 
minds  upon  the  most  momentous  questions. 

'*  Secondly, — With  respect  to  the  measures  already  recommended^  as 
far  as  they  affect  this  diocese. 

"  The  most  important  of  these  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads 
— the  organic  change  proposed  in  the  capitular  body,  involving  a  new 
application  of  the  major  part  of  their  property  ;  and  the  projected  alter- 
ation in  the  boundary  of  the  diocese  by  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  the  deanery  of  Southwark  to  the  metropolitan  diocese. 

'*  And,  first,  as  regards  the  reduction  of  the  establishment  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  a  dean  and  four  prebendaries,  and  the  augmentation  of  poor 
benefices  containing  a  large  population,  throughout  the  kingdom^  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  original  endowments. 

**  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  entertained,  as  it  should  seem, 
by  the  commissioners,  that  the  endowments  of  capitular  bodies  were  in- 
tended for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  provision  for  daily  services,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the  cathedrals.  This  seems  a  very 
defective  view  of  the  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  various  services  rendered  to  the  church  by  the  cathedral 
institutions.  They  have  been  set  forth  with  great  ability  in  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  commissioners  by  many  of  the  chapters  them- 
selves ;  and  especially  the  argument  in  their  favour  as  nurseries  of  theo- 
logical learning,  has  been  very  eloquently  enforced  in  the  memorial 
which  proceeded  from  my  own  cathedral.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
are  collateral  benefits,  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  which  were  not 
left  out  of  sight,  and  are  not  to  be  discarded  as  foreign  matters,  because 
not  expressly  noticed  by  the  founders.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  fruits  derived  from  the  cathedral  system  have  not 
always  been  as  abundant  as  it  is  capable  of  producing,  the  reply  is  ob- 
vious. Rectify  the  abuse,  if  abuse  there  be — make  the  institution  in 
practice  what  it  is  in  theory — recal  it  to  its  legitimate  uses — exact  from 
it  all  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  susceptible— enlarge^  if  you  will,  its 
sphere — amend — but  do  not  destroy. 

*'  On  these  grounds  I  cannot  concur  in  the  propriety  of  forcibly  trans- 
ferring property,  originally  granted  for  particular  uses^  to  general  eccle- 
siastical purposes. 

'*  But  again,  for  what  poor  benefices  should  the  assumed  surplus  be 
made  available  ? 

"  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  establish  a  common  fund,  and  proceed 
upon  a  principle  of  re-distribution,  without  any  regard  to  local  appropria- 
tion }  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  that  the  produce  of  tithes  or  lands,  destined 
by  original  donation  to  objects  connected  with  one  part  of  the  country, 
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should  be  transferred  to  certaia  towns  and  villages  in  another  district  ? 
Is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  augment  from  these  funds  any  other  benefices 
than  those  belonging  to  the  cathedrals  ?  or  to  debar  the  parishes  whence 
the  property  is  derived,  from  reaping  themselves  the  first  advantage  by 
the  assignment  of  an  increase  of  income  to  their  officiating  ministers  ? 
Or  is  it  judicious  to  scatter  this  supposed  surplus  income  over  the  surface 
of  many  parishes,  and  to  raise  the  benefice  in  none  effectually  from  the 
scale  in  which  it  lies  at  present  ?  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  living  be 
incompetent  to  maintain  a  minister  with  fifty  pounds  per  annum^  it  will 
still  continue  to  be  insufficient  for  the  same  purpose,  although  aug- 
mented to  double  or  treble  the  value. 

''  I  might  inquire^  further,  why  not  consider  the  circumstances  of  each 
cathedral  and  diocese  ?  Might  not  a  principle  of  annexation  be  advan** 
tageously  substituted^  in  many  instances,  instead  of  reduction  to  a  com- 
mon level?'— p.  13—17. 

Again^  that  other  elements  of  division  should  be  introduced, 
together  with  a  larger  infusion  of  an  Ecclesiastical  spirit  pregnant 
with  democracy  and  irregularity,  is  an  awful  prospect.  And  yet 
it  is  another  obvious  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  Clergy — hundreds 
at  least  among  them — are  overflowing  with  a  fulness  of  zeal,  which 
seems  to  find  no  adequate  outlet  in  any  authorized  or  established 
channel  which  remains  to  them.  They  have,  therefore,  recourse 
to  new  forms  of  combination,  new  vents  for  their  feelings,  new 
organs  for  expressing  their  opinions.  Some  contribute  anouy« 
mously  to  newspapers,  some  get  up  societies  and  public  meetings, 
some  clamour  for  the  revival  of  Convocation.  Yet  the  difiSculties 
and  inconveniences  which  must  attend  this  latter  course  can 
scarcely  escape  any  sagacious  and  reflecting  Churchman,  and  the 
observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  appear  almost  conclusive. 

''  When  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  measures  which  have  actually 
received  the  sanction,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Legislature ;  and  when  we  further  consider  that  among 
those  who  possess  the  power  of  legislating,  not  only  respecting  the  tem- 
poralities, but  also  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  are 
men  who,  far  from  feeling  any  solicitude  for  its  well-being,  scruple  not 
to  avow  their  hostility  to  it  5  some  because  they  dissent  from  its  doctrines, 
others  because  they  object  to  all  civil  establishments  of  religion — when 
we  reflect  on  these  things,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Clergy  should 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety  and  disquietude  ;  that  feelings 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  should  be  excited  in  their  minds,  and  that  they 
should  wish  the  power  of  legislating  upon  points  so  deeply  affecting  their 
interests  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  regard  them  with  no 
friendly  eye,  and  entrusted  exclusively  to  members  of  their  own  com- 
munion. Every  other  religious  community  regulates  its  own  concerns. 
Why,  then,  should  this  privilege  be  denied  to  the  Church  of  England 
alone  ? — Reasonable,  however,  as  the  wish  appears  to  be,  I  must  confess 
my  inability  to  discover  any  mode  of  accomplishing  it.     The  revival  ol 
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ftbe  Convocation,  either  in  its  present  or  in  an  improred  form,  would 
not  effect  the  desired  object.  Its  acts  must  be  confirmed  by  the  LegisU- 
ture  before  they  can  obtain  any  legal  validity ;  and  their  character  may 
be  entirely  changed  in  their  passage  through  the  t\yo  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  may,  by  a  general  enactment,  confer 
upon  the  acts  of  Convocation  the  force  of  law ,  or  declare  that  no  mea- 
sure rdatinff  to  the  Church  shall  be  entertained,  until  it  has  received  the 
sanction  c^  Convocation.  But  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  present 
moment  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
would  be  favourably  received  ? — and  might  not  objection  be  justly  taken 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  produce  that  which  has  always  been 
deemed  the  greatest  anomaly  in  Government — trnpemm  m  imperio  f  " — 
pp.  25,  26. 

His  Lordship's  whole  Charge  is  admirably  lucid  and  perspicuoas : 
and  while  it  is  among  our  first  wishes,  that  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Church  should,  on  some  points,  come  to  an  expressed 
agreement  among  themselves,  and  also  undertake  the  settlement 
of  others,  which  are  now  agitated  and  almost  ruled  by  unauthorized 
individuals,  as  if  no  Bishops  were  in  existence ;— while  this  is 
among  our  first  wishes,  lest  internal  mischiefs  should  arise,  which 
now  hardly  seem  to  be  anticipated  or  even  suspected — we  shall 
not  venture  to  say  more  in  our  own  humble  capacity ;  but  shall 
have  recourse  to  another  extract  from  the  cogent  and  forcible 
address  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

^'  That  there  is  in  the  present  position  and  in  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Established  Church  much  to  create  uneasiness  and  apprehension 
cannot  be  denied.  Its  enemies  are  numerous  and  active  ;  and,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  forget 
their  mutual  differences  for  the  purpose  of  combining  to  do  it  injury. 
Well  would  it  be  if  its  friends  would  in  this  respect  imitate  their  exam- 
ple, and  combine  with  equal  unanimity  for  its  support.  If,  however, 
there  is  much  to  create  uneasiness,  there  is  also  much  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage— much  to  inspire  the  humble  confidence  that  God  will  still  cause 
the  light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  us,  and  dispel  the  clouds 
which  seem  to  be  gathering  over  our  heads. — We  see  pious  individuals 
coming  forward,  with  a  liberality  of  which  the  last  three  centuries  have 
furnished  few  examples,  to  build  and  endow  Churches,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  rendering  the  means  of  religious  instruction  in  some  measure 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.  The  very  violence 
of  the  attack  upon  the  Church  seems,  under  the  controul  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  destined  to  contribute  to  our  safety.  By  disgusting  some, 
who  were  at  one  tinie  indifferent  or  even  unfriendly  to  us,  it  has  con-* 
verted  them  into  friends  ;  while  it  has  roused  to  active  exertion  others 
who,  though  friendly,  had  remained  inactive,  because  they  did  not  duly 
appreciate  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  danger.  These  proofs 
of  affection,  given  at  a  moment  when  the  Church  stands  in  the  greatest 
need  of  them,  must  be  regarded  by  all,  who  believe  the  course  of  this 
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wortd  (0  be  ordered  by  the  ^^vemaiice  of  God,  ^ti  indieations  of  his 
favoor;  as  assurances  that  his  support  aud  protectiou  will  never  be 
wanting  to  us  so  long  as  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  so  long  as 
each  of  us^  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  zealously  labours  to  promote 
the  ends  to  which^  be  it  always  remembered,  an  Established  Church  is 
only  a  mean— the  advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge." — pp.  28,  29. 

We  have  only  to  subjoin,  that  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, besides  its  value  on  other  accounts,  gives  a  most  satisfactory 
account  of  that  excellent  and  flourishing  institutioui  the  Dur-r 
ham  University. 
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to]  June  23,  1837. 
2.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  oj  additional  Curat^$  in 

populom  Places*  Preliminary  Paper, 

The  Bishop  of  London's  plan  for  providing  the  metropolis  with 
Dew  churches,  is  one  of  those  which  characterize  the  age  in  which 
they  spring  up ;  in  part  originating  in  a  feeling  of  the  times,  but, 
again,  rising  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  that  feeling,  and  raising 
it,  and  forcing  it  on  with  it.  It  is  something  characteristic,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  omen  for  our  days,  that  such  a  plan  has 
been  entertained  at  all ;  at  least,  it  is  well  remembered  by  many 
now  living,  how  a  predecessor  in  the  see  of  London,  a  loved,  be* 
nevolent,  energetic,  and,  as  far  as  the  times  permitted,  influential 
Bishop,  made  the  same  appeal,  preached  it,  urged  it,  yet  obtained 
not  one  solitary  church  as  a  monument  to  embalm  the  memory  of 
''  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  his  God."  Bishop  Porteus  was  influ- 
ential with  the  great,  and  used  his  influence,  it  is  well  remem* 
bered  bow;  regarding  himself  as  the  chief  pastor  of  his  Diocese, 
he  applied  to  individuals  of  eminent  rank,  who,  by  their  Sunday 
parties,  set  the  example  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  two 
mstances  out  of  three,  in  that  generation,  prevailed.  Yet,  al- 
though influential,  and,  as  this  instance  implies,  fearless  in  using 
that  influence,  and  courting  no  man's  person,  Jhe  was  not  per- 
mitted to  lay  a  single  stone  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
nation  was  absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  continental  war, 
a  righteous  war  against  infidelity,  but  carried  on  unrighteously, 
because  self-confidently.  Money  was  looked  upon  as  the  means 
of  affording  subsidies,  or  fitting  out  navies ;  it  was  regarded  as 
the  sinews  of  war;  and  the  nation,  which  could  without  a  murmur 
submit  to  raising  50,000,000/.  a*year,  for  its  favourite  object,  and 
could  subsidize  half  the  powers  of  Europe,  would  not  devote  one 
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ten-thousandth  of  its  annual  expenditure  to  the  service  of  its  God. 
It  would  purchase  the  favour  of  God  cheaply — would,  accord- 
ing to  the  inherited  custom  of  more  pious  times,  sing  Te  Deum 
laudamus,  to  the  Giver  of  victories,  or  order  National  Thanks- 
givings for  their  more  signal  deliverances ;  but  they  went  before 
their  God  empty-handed,  they  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  lip-worship, 
which  cost  them  nothing ;  two  pence  out  of  each  100/.  employed 
annually  in  this  great  struggle,  would  have  built  a  lasting  temple 
to  their  Maker's  praise,  and  gathered  a  congregation  of  Christian 
worshippers,  and  fenced  round  another  portion  of  Christ's  sheep, 
and  set  a  dam  against  vice  and  profaneness,  and  furnished  a  wit- 
ness that  we  were  a  Christian  nation,  but  they  would  not.  "  They 
set  up  their  banners  for  tokens ;"  they  worshipped  the  God  of 
armies,  "but  Him,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  they  re- 
garded not;"  they  ''  drew  near  to  Him  with  their  lips,  but  their 
hearts  were  far  from  Him." 

It  is  then  much  to  have  escaped  so  soon  from  times  such  as 
these ;  it  is  something  favourable  that  such  a  plan  has  found  ac- 
ceptance at  all.  The  severe  '^ scourge  of  God"  traversed  not  in 
vain  every  part  of  Europe,  and  shook  in  its  devious  course  almost 
e\ery  throne.  Napoleon  was  launched,  like  a  comet,  into  each 
portion  of  our  social  system,  carried  trouble  where  he  did  not 
inflict  actual  desolation,  and  thus,  not  by  his  own  will,  conveyed 
warmth  and  life  to  the  distant  stars  of  our  firmament,  which,  by 
his  own  will,  he  would  have  ''  drawn  down  from  Heaven,  and 
cast  them  to  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xii.  4.).  Russia,  Germany,  England, 
each  in  their  degrees,  suffered  from  his  approach  or  passage,  and 
each  have  had  new  energy  and  life  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
destroyer  and  the  waster.  In  his  visitation,  or  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance,— when  *'all  faces  gathered  blackness"  at  his  coming, 
or  when,  his  mission  over,  he  was  '^  driven  into  a  land  barren  and 
desolate,  with  his  face  towards  the  east  sea"  (Joel  ii.  v.  20), — in 
his  elevation  or  when  broken  in  pieces,  he  was  alike  a  messenger 
of  mercy.  A  new  era  is  commencing  of  fresh  energy,  in  almost 
every  nation  whither  "  the  grounded  staff  passed ;"  showing  itself 
diversely,  according  to  their  different  moral  states ;  yet,  although 
undirected  energy  must  manifest  itself  in  monstrous  forms,  still 
as  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  torpor 
and  relaxation,  so  is  that  of  the  nineteenth  of  awakening  energy. 
Much  of  the  character  of  the  past  period  will  cleave  to  it ;  "  tamen 
suberunt  veteris  vestigia  fraudis:"  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the 
effects  of  past  sins  and  negligence  will  be  blotted  out  by  present 
zeal;  we  shall  feel  them,  doubtless,  besetting  our  steps,  and  en- 
compassing us  with  difficulties,  and  staining  our  work  as  we  thereby 
have  stained  the  work  of  God,  and  we  shall  feel  them  as  admoni- 
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tions,  if,  through  His  mercy,  we  feel  them  not  in  wrath ;  still, 
though  this  must  qualify  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and  we  may  not 
look  to  it  as  likely  to  be  unclouded,  the  light  of  our  Father's 
countenance  seems  in  a  measure  restored  to  us ;  the  present  is 
not  like  the  past ;  the  character  of  Germany  is  now  on  the  whole 
one  of  commenced  intellectual,  our  own  of  practical,  vigour;  and 
bothy  unclasped  from  the  fetters  of  an  irreligious  stupefaction, 
which  made  the  one  bow  down  before  the  idol  of  rationalism,  and 
held  the  eyes  of  our  own  Church,  that  she  should  not  see  the  rich- 
ness of  the  treasures  which  she  possessed. 

There  is  nothing  of  largeness  of  claim,  in  saying  that  we 
are  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era;  such  have  taken 
place  again  and  again  since  the  Reformation,  which  was  itself 
only  one  of  such  eras ;  and  they  have  been  brought  about,  not 
always  by  great  outward  events,  but  even  by  individuals.  Hooker* 
formed  one  such  era,  anticipating  and  forestalling  in  his  medita- 
tive and  ancient  mind  the  results  which  were  more  generally 
brought  out  by  the  great  rebellion  :  the  revolution  of  1688  formed 
another  such  era.  It  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  not  at  once,  but  by  a  gradual  and 
deepening  influence;  it  caused  the  selection  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
theological  views  to  fill  the  higher  offices  of  the  church ;  a  class, 
the  very  peculiarity  of  which  was  in  many  cases  the  absence  of 
any  distinctive  peculiarity,  or  an  eclectic  latitudinarianism  (as  in 
Burnet  and  Hoadley) ;  the  separating  off  of  the  non-jurors  cast 
disfavour  over  the  peculiar  character  of  English  theology,  which 
was  embodied,  yet  probably  narrowed,  in  them,  for  the  most  part, 
in  that  they  were  thus  formed  into  a  school ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
part  thus  ejected  was  to  be  compensated  by  the  accession  of  a 
proportion  of  a  foreign  material ;  latitudinarianism  again  engen- 
dered unbelief ;  unbelief  required  defences  of  the  faith,  defences 
of  the  faith  distracted  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Object  of 
faith  ;  and  such  must  needs  end  in  a  meagre  theology. 

We  can  now  look  calmly  back  upon  the  last  century,  respect- 
ing the  valuable  names  which  were  found  in  it,  and  which,  though 
(c.  g.  Waterland)  they  attained  not  to  the  "  three"  were  still  "  ho- 
nourable "  men.  Yet  with  the  period,  the  school  of  the  last 
century  has  passed  away ;  they  who  most  nearly  represent  it  now, 
are  not  what  it  was  ;  it  is  broken  up  ;  some  have  passed  off  into, 
or  have  taken  into  themselves,  different  shades  of  non-conformist 
theology ;  and  those  who  remain  outwardly  most  true  to  it,  have 
been  obliged  to  cast  themselves  back  more  into  antiquity ;  not 
explaining  antiquity  by  modern  notions,  but  transfusing  its  feel- 

*  See  Preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Hooker's  works  bj  I^ev.  J.  Keble. 
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mgB  and  notions  into  themselves.  True  theology  penetrates  the 
whole  mass  of  human  knowledge  and  thought ;  it  is  its  spring  and 
soiily  since  ''in  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;"  and 
its  history  is  consequently  a  mirror  of  the  rest.  The  morality  and 
evidences  of  Paley,  the  empiricism  of  Scotch  so-called  philoso- 
phy, the  shallow  history  of  Robertson,  the  sermons  of  Blair,  the 
scripture  exposition  of  Campbell,  the  theology  of  Burnet,  the 
flippant  remarks  of  Jortin  on  primitive  history,  belong  essentially 
to  the  same  spirit,  and  harmonize  with  the  political  principles  of 
the  century. 

This  period  is  gone ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  strange  or  contradictory, 
that  precisely  at  this  moment,  wherever  the  relics  of  this  worn-out 
age  do  exist,  they  exist, — not  in  their  full  vigour  indeed,  but  in  their 
full  decrepitude.  So  it  must  ever  be.  We  are  in  a  state  of 
transition  ;  and  before  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  has  infused  life 
into  the  stiiFened  chrysalis.  He  allows  the  form  whence  it  is  to 
emerge  gradually  to  lose  its  power  of  motion  and  apparent  vita- 
lity, to  contract  and  become  rigid  ;  and  it  is  after  suspended  ani- 
mation that  He  bursts  its  bonds,  and  awakens  it  into  its  more 
spiritual  existence.  We  seem  to  be  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  incrustation  which  gradually  contracted  around  us  during 
the  last  century ;  but  the  shell,  whence  we  escape,  remains  there 
undissolved,  and  blackening. 

These  then  will  remain,  and,  unlike  the  natural  process,  these 
prison-houses  of  reviving  life  are  not  simply  conditions  of  its  resto- 
ration and  preservation,  but  instruments  of  trial,  in  that  we  have 
been  brought  into  this  state,  not  by  any  physical  law,  but  as  the 
corrective  of  past  misconduct,  and  that  misconduct  in  part  still 
cleaves  to  ns ;  past  sin  becomes  part  of  us.  We  are  not  only  de- 
tained therein,  but  tried,  by  trial  to  be  purified.  And  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  cheering  to  see  how  each  succeding  trial  is  indeed  the 
instrument  of  bringing  out  some  new  energy  and  life.  As  yet,  in 
truth,  the  scourge  has  been  rather  suspended  over  us,  to  affright 
us  into  more  diligent  discharge  of  duty,  than  allowed  to  fall 
heavily  upon  us ;  and  so  it  is  the  more  hopeful  to  observe  how 
each  threatened  suspension  of  our  privileges,  has  awakened  some 
corresponding  feeling,  or  called  forth  some  answerable  exertion. 
Each  threatened  breach  in  the  walls  of  our  Temple,  has  called  out 
a  living  army  to  defend  it.  This  is  an  earnest  of  what  shall  be. 
We  seem  (with  humility  be  it  spoken)  not  to  need  the  last  trial, 
whereby  man  is  brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  blessings, 
their  loss ;  the  danger  alone  has  been  awakening  men  to  a  sense 
of  their  Ibtlessness.  Thus  every  one  recollects,  how  the  increased 
combinations  against  the  Church,  have  determined  multitudes,  who 
before  seemed,  or  were,  indifferent  $  and  though  in  many  this  re- 
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kindled  attachment  shows  itselC  mingled  with  much  earthly  feeling, 
or  even  with  a  sort  of  ignorant  air  of  patronage,  as  if,  by  professing 
their  admiration  or  respect  for  the  Church,  they  were  doing  her  ho- 
nour, not  themselves;  as  if  in  supporting  her  (as  the  phrase  is)  they 
were  not  rather  preserving  privileges  for  themselves ;  yet  this  is 
but  what  is  to  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  things :  it  is  but  the 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  waters,  which  have  been  set 
free ;  as  they  flow  on,  they  will  become  clearer  and  more  refined. 
Again,  in  detail,  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  abolish  church- 
rates,  has  niore  brought  out  men's  feelings  of  their  duty  to  ''  main- 
tain truth ;"  not  any  religious  form  which  men  may  chance  to  have 
set  up,  but  the  positive,  real,  objective,  trausmitted — ^truth.  The 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (little  as  it  was  in- 
tended) has  bad  a  tendency  to  restore  discipline,  and  is  setting  the 
Church  free  to  exercise  it.  The  refusal  of  the  state  to  prosecute 
blasphemy,  involves  the  restitution  of  the  Church's  censures,  as 
a  guide  to  her  children.  Poor  Laws  were  originally  an  inter- 
ference with  the  Church  ;  the  Church's  mode  of  maintaining  poor 
is  by  the  collections  of  the  Lord's-day ;  but  when  the  state  had 
seized  and  squandered  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  then  some 
other  mode  became  necessary,  to  relieve  the  poverty  whose  home 
and  refuge  they  had  wasted.  The  plan  devised  by  the  state  has 
been  left  to  develope  itself  undisturbed ;  and  when  the  evils  of  a 
scheme,  begun  on  un-church  principles,  founded  on  confiscations 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  carried  ou  by  avarice  instead 
of  charity,  by  mutual  suspicion  instead  of  mutual  benevolence, 
became  intolerable,  then  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  still 
further,  and  the  new  plan  (whatever  be  its  merits  in  itself,)  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  parochial  system,  and  breaks  the  bonds 
which  connected  the  poor  with  their  parochial  minister,  and  their 
village  Church.  Yet  this  also  has  been  working  good  ;  and  has 
already,  in  some  places,  brought  back  the  ancient,  and  more 
kindly,  and  more  Church  and  Scriptural  way,  of  weekly  collec- 
tions. So  again,  the  absorption  of  our  smaller  bishoprics,  and 
the  threatened  abolition  of  the  ancient  and  venerated  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Mann,  have  very  widely  kindled,  among  the  Clergy 
at  least,  the  sense  of  the  benefits  of  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  the  bishop  in  his  diocese,  and  his  closer  connexion  with  his 
clergy  and  people.  The  new  Registration  Acts,  which  were 
avowedly  direct^  against  the  Church,  have  compelled  the  Clergy 
to  teach  their  people,  (what  some  otherwise  shrunk  from,  lest 
they  should  seem  to  "  preach  themselves,")  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  thfir  allegiance,  and  to  open  more  fully  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  the  solemnity  of  marriage.  The  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  Cathedrals  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
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value  of  daily  and  intercessory  public  prayer,  and  of  bodies  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.'*''  The  menaced  appointment  of  unfit 
persons  to  fill  the  episcopal  office,  has  made  men  look  to  the 
safeguards  of  those  appointments,  and  the  value  of  that  office. 
The  refusal  of  the  state  to  aid  the  Church  in  the  colonies  or  at 
home,  in  England,  or  the  Canadas,  or  Australia,  has  in  each  at 
once  roused  independent  efforts;  the  state  has  avowed  tliat 
'^  every  one  is  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;"  that 
she  will  not  aid  the  one  more  than  the  other ;  that  she  "  careth  for 
none  of  these  things;"  nay,  in  Australia,  she  has  preferred  Romish 
error  to  truth,  and  so  the  spirit  of  those  who  love  the  truth  has 
been  stirred  ;  yea,  we  may  trust  that  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
come  mightily  upon"  men  whom  He  has  called  to  the  work. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  strong  anti-heathen  spirit  is  abroad.  The 
stone  under  which  we  took  shelter  has  been  removed,  and  so 
(though,  at  first,  in  some  confusion  as  must  needs  be)  we  see 
every  thing  in  commotion  to  restore,  or  more  than  restore,  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained.  The  indifference  of  the  state  has  be- 
come the,  energy  of  the  Church. 

In  this  energy,  the  two  funds  for  the  Metropolitan  Churches 
and  for  '^  Additional  Curates"  form  an  era ;  and  this,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  and  definiteness  of  the  undertakings,  and  the 
scale  on  which  members  of  the  Church  are  contributing  to  their 
execution.  The  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was,  to  do 
that  by  the  aid  of  Christian  individuals,  which,  a  century  ago,  had 
been  done  by  the  then  government,  as  a  sort  of  offering  to  gain 
the  Church, — to  build  fifty  churches  in  London.  This  was  a 
great  and  definite  object,  as  much  perhaps  as  this  fund  need 
supply ;  for  in  these  cases,  the  first  impulse  is  what  is  chiefly 
needed,  to  remove  the  apathy  arising  from  hopelessness.  When 
men  see  that  things  are  not  desperate,  when  the  rise  of  fifty 
churches  in  our  metropolis  shall  have  shown  that  the  gigantic 
work  can  be  carried  on  by  human  hands,  tliough  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  the  strength  is  man's,  then  others  will  take  courage ; 
each  chapel  built  is  a  pattern,  and  a  pledge  that  it  shall  be  followed, 
and  so,  though  finally  for  the  (thirty-four)  t'^  parishes,  only,  which 
contain  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
including  the  parishes  on  either  side  of  the  Thames,"  not  fifty 
churches,  but  above  five  times  fifty,  even  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-nine churches,  will  be  wanted,  yet  if  but  the  fifty  churches 
be  built,  we  shall  have  an  assurance  of  the  remainder.     It  were 

*  See  e.  g,.  Dean  Chandler's  Sermon  on  the  Daily  Service,  particularly  in  Cathe' 
drals.  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  (price  ^d.  per  doc.)  See  also  ihe  Memorials  of 
ibe  Cathedrals,  and  some  valuable  references  to  earlier  authorities  on  this  and  other 
points  in  "  The  Prebendary."    Hatcfaard,  Rivingtoos,  and  Seeley. 
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stranger  that  men,  seeing  that  the  work  can  be  done,  and  is 
blessed,  should  break  it  off^  should  neither  be  carried  on  by  holy 
impulse,  nor  a  glorious  emulation^  nor  the  sight  of  actual  benefits, 
nor  the  hope  of  future  reward,  to  complete  the  task^ — stranger 
were  this,  than  that  they  should  have  lain  so  long  insensible   to 
all  this,  or  having  so  lain,  befin  capable  of  being  again  awakened. 
Shall  renewed  health  not  complete  that  which  an  imperfect  con- 
valescence, after  a  long  sickness,  has  well   begun  ?     The  whole 
Christian  course  frequently,  one  might  say  generally,  is  wrapt  up 
in  the  first  act;  all  Abraham's  giant  faith  and  obedience  lay  in 
the  seed,  in  his  first  leaving  his  country  and  his  father's  house ; 
not  that  each  separate  act  of  obedience  is  not  a  distinct  trial,  and 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  a  failure ;  but  that  '^  to  him  who  hath, 
more  is  given  ;"  the  first  decided  act  of  faith  sets  a  man  in  the  right 
path,  thence  to  go  onward  with  increasing  strength  and  decreasing 
difficulties ;  and  things  harder  in  themselves  become  easier  to  him, 
because  he  is  upborne  with  enlarged   strength,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  his  own  will  is  diminished.     And  so  in  collective  under- 
takings :  the  first  footing  in  the  land  is  the  pledge  of  its  actual 
possession ;  the  first  listening  to  a  scheme  is  well  known  to  be 
the  assurance  of  its  completion.     Compare  the  late  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  first  efibrt  to  attain  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  scorn  attached  to  it,  with  the  negociations  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts,  and  the   vote   of  forty  millions   sterling  to   attain, 
speedily  and  at  once,  what  men  came  to  think  a  Christian  duty, 
— the  abolition,  not  of  the  slave  trade  only,  but  of  slavery,  and 
who  will  think  that  the  first  beginnings  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  completion,  or  that  the  times  may  not  soon  come,  when  it 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  first  principle,  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
provide  for  the  souls  of  men ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  build  our- 
selves **  wide  houses  and  large  chambers,  and  ciel  them  with 
cedar,  and  paint  them  with  vermilion,"  (Jer.  xxii.  14,)    until  we 
have  built  up  houses  of  God  for  every  portion  of  the  Christian 
population  of  this  land  ?     Is  it  not  stranger  far,  that  any  should 
now  doubt  it  ?     Is  man's  bodily  freedom  a  higher  object  than  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  f  or  the  wish  to  promote  it,  of  necessity  a 
more  stimulating  and  more  energetic  motive,  calculated  to  inspire 
greater  sacrifices  ?     The  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Churchy 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  bear  witness  to  the  reverse. 
Not  by  apostolic  miracles  only,  but  by  apostolic  faith,  did  the 
Gospel  flash,  in  one  century,  like  lightning,  alike  to  Britain  and 
to  India. 

These  plans  form  then  an  era  in  our  history,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  because  they  raise  the  scale  of  Christian  charity,  and  set  in 
a  course  in  which  themselves  and  the  contributions,  which  now 
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seem  relatively  large,  shall  seem  but  the  day  of  "  small  things.'^ 
They  appear  to  us  great  but  relatively.     Charity^  it  must  be  said, 
has  hitherto  been  proposing  to  itself  but  to  raise  ostentatious 
sums  at  as  little  cost  as  may  be;  and  since  we  are  living  on  the 
confines  of  two  periods,  the  ostentatious  and  cheap  system  of 
charity,  as  being  the  dregs  of  the  former  period,  is  being  drunk 
down  in  the  very  last  stage  of  its  thickness.     It  is  not  endured 
thereby,  but  it  is  the  very  principle  recognized,  that  charity  is  to 
cost  nothing.   Guineas  are  subscribed  by  the  rich,  and  pence  col- 
lected from  the  poor,  on  the  very  ground  that  they  will  not  miss 
them, — not  because  God  will  repay  them,  but  because  they  are 
too  sosall  to  be  an  offering  to  God.     Our  model  societies,  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  Propogation  of  the  Gospel,  having  been 
small  private  societies,  and  not  what  they  now  are,  nor  calculated 
to  be  sudi,  furnished  the  example  of  guinea  subscriptions ;  and 
societies  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  with  them,  imitated 
them  in  this,  because  it  was  convenient  to  level  all  subscriptions, 
and  it  prevented  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  ;  or  wherein  they  have 
deviated  has  been  in  receiving  subscriptions  of  half  or  a  quarter  of 
the  sum.     It  may  have  been  right  to  call  in  the  contributions  of 
the  poorer;  but  why  was  the  scale  lowered  on  the  one  side,  yet 
not  heightened  on  the  other  ?     Why,  but  because  people  dreaded 
to  give  offence,  or  to  deter  subscriptions,  or  to  deprive  tliemselves 
of  the  patronage  of  the  great,  if  the  contribution  should  cost  them 
anything ;  and  so  they  have  lowered  the  standard  of  charity  of  the 
country.     As  the  giving  what  costs  us  something,  strengthens 
the  habits  and  the  powers  of  charity,  so  that  of  giving  to  great 
objects  that  which  costs  us  nothing,  weakens  it.     Every  annual 
guinea  subscription  from  those  whose  daily  income  is  thirty  or 
one  hundred,  or  even  two  or  three  hundred  times,  as  much  (for 
there  are  such),  as  their  annual  subscription,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
system  which  we  have  adopted,  and  an  injury  to  the  donors. 
Men  would  not  spontaneously  have  offered  such  pittances ;  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  offerings,  had  they  not  been 
taught  to  adopt  a  standard,  which  their  better  feelings  would 
have  rejected.     We  sweeten  also  the  edge  of  our  draught  of 
charity,  as  if  instead  of  being  ^*  marrow  to  the  bones,"  it  were  gall 
and  wormwood.  We  deck  it  out  with  bazaars,  and  balls,  and  music 
meetings,  fearing  not  lest  we  should  overlay  it ;  we  strive  to  out-do 
each  other  in  plans,  whereby  to  obtain  the  largest  portion  of 
money  with  the  least  portion  of  sacrifice ;  we  bold  it  of  less  con* 
sequence  how  we  obtain  money,  than  that  we  obtain  it ;  we  in* 
crease  luxuries  to  obtain  charities ;  introduce  a  disease  to  farther 
health ;  cozen  people  of  their  money  and  their  reward  too ;  and 
then  boast  ourselves  of  our  chanty,  as  if  the  charity  of  raiakig 
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money  were  comparaUe  to  the  want  of  cbarity  in  carelessness  how 
we  raise  it,  as  if  we  might  redeem  our  carelessness  of  men's  souls 
by  the  money  which  we  thus  carelessly,  and  so  sinfully,  raise  for 
men's  bodily  wants,  as  if  the  Almighty  Father  were  like  ourselves, 
and  loved  the  money  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what  it  might  pro>- 
dnce,  not  for  the  cheerfulness  of  l^e  giver;  or  as  if  we  might 
parade  before  Him  what  was  won  by  this  carelessness  of  that 
which  bears  His  image  and  super8cnption--tfae  souls  of  men. 

These  are  the  inventions  of  this  age ;  they  are  the  dregs  of 
the  decaying  period ;  it  is  fertile,  even  to  rankness,  in  devising  new 
schemes  of  costless  cbarity — bazaars,  shilling  or  sixpenny  subscrip- 
tions are  its  recent  inventions ;  and  it  is  of  no  long  date,  that  people 
have  learnt,  that  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  dance,  to  assnme  fantastic 
characters,  to  listen  to  unmeaning  music,  to  buy  baubles,  or,  if 
the  baubles  be  too  costly,  to  gamble  for  them,  are  almsdeeds, 
charity,  and  good  works,  if  so  be  that  out  of  the,  in  some  cases, 
vast  expenditure,  some  little  streamlet  escape  throngh  to  feed  one 
of  our  established  charities.  And  for  the  sake  of  sums  so  raised, 
we  are  to  blimt  our  consciousness  that  every  thing  bestowed  in 
real  charity  is  a  free-wil^offering,  and  solemn  act  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God,  which  we  would  have  presented  unto  Him  by 
our  merciful  Intercessor,  sprinkled  with  His  blood. 

We  look  then  to  these  extensive  plans,  as  so  far  forming  an  era, 
in  that  they  are  calculated  to  sweep  away  all  this  rubbish,  turning 
in  upon  it  the  more  healthful  stream  of  self-denying  charity.  Any 
one,  who  looks  upon  either  list,  will  see  that  the  ratio  of  contri- 
bution is  altogether  altered ;  and  among  the  contributions  to  the 
London  Churches,  not  including  the  very  highest  and  yet  far  from 
the  veiy  lowest,  there  are  interesting  and  affecting  cases  of  self-- 
denial, which  we  trust  will  be  known  to  the  glory  and  joy  of  their 
givers  at  the  Great  Day. 

These,  then,  are  symptoms  of  a  better  state  of  things.  That 
much  dreary  waste  is  still  left  bare  and  uncovered,  is  but  what  was 
to  be  expected — nor  need  it  dismay  as ;  the  first  stiff  and  prickly 
plant  which  rises  from  the  sand  which  the  sea  has  yielded  up,  is 
the  sure  harbinger,  that  in  time  flocks  and  herds  shall  there  find 
pasture ;  the  first  few  big  drops,  which  fall  but  here  and  there  in 
wide  intervals,  yet  usher  in  assuredly  the  more  plenteous  showen 
We  would  not  be  impatient ;  true  it  is,  that  in  both  these  sub- 
scriptions, one  misses  with  surprize  and  disappointment  the  names 
of  many  who  are  able,  and  others  who,  one  should  have  hoped, 
had  been  willing,  to  stand  forenKwt.  One  wonders,  e.|f.  how  that 
political  body  vvhich  has  the  name  of  the  Church  always  in  its 
mouth,  should  not  see  that  the  best  way  to  support  the  Church  is 
to  build  Churches ;  should  not  even  see  that  themselves  are  weak 
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tbere«  where  they  have  neglected  to  do  so,  in  our  large  populations, 
that  the  building  of  50  or  100  Churches  among  the  million  and  a 
half  of  our  metropolis,  would,  with  the  moral,  change  also  the 
political  character  of  its  inhabitants ; — that  had  the  sums  which 
they,  for  some  years  past,  have  expended  upon  elections,  been 
employed  in  Christianizing  the  electors,  they  would  now  have  no 
occasion  to  employ  any  more ; — that  the  entire  source  of  their 
po^v^r  and  influence  is  the  more  or  less  Christian  character  of  the 
people,  and  that  therefore  whatever  tends  to  restore  that  character, 
secures  the  institutions  which  they  value.  But  it  is  well  that  they 
should  not  see  this ;  it  is  better,  though  we  have  to  wait  for  it, 
that  we  should  wait  till  they  too  are  absorbed  into  the  tide,  and 
Conservatism,  which  in  itself  (whatever  be  many  who  are  called 
after  its  name)  is  but  the  last  form  of  the  decayed  and  expiring  sys- 
tem of  the  last  century,  shall  be  replaced  by  an  enlightened  and 
affectionate  love  of  the  Church,  of  which  they  are  sons. 

Neither  also  should  we  be  impatient,  although  so  many  of  those 
whose  wealth  is  derived  from,  or  expended  in,  the  luxuries  of  the 
metropolis,— ^ its  great  landed  proprietors  or  the  inhabitants  of  its 
houses,  which  are  as  palaces, — should  have  been  so  little  awakened 
to  the  sense  of  their  duties.  None  of  them  think  upon  the 
metropolis  as  their  home ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  they  do  not. 
Their  affections  are  away  in  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
their  childhood ;  among  the  trees,  jind  woods,  and  glades  of  the 
peaceful  country.  The  metropoTis  has  not  their  affections,  and 
they  cannot  at  once  feel  their  debt  towards  it.  Nor  do  they  know 
the  extent  of  its  needs — figures  cannot  represent  it ;  one  may,  in 
vain,  repeat  that  **  in  34  parishes  of  the  metropolis  alone,  for  379 
Churches  we  have  but  69^  or^  including  proprietory  chapels,  100; 
that  we  have  little  more  than  l-4th  of  the  number  of  Churches 
which  we  ought  to  have  in  these  alone,  in  order  to  provide  one 
Church  for  each  3000  souls.''*"  And  yet  that  this  calculation  ex- 
tends to  but  2-3rds  of  the  metropolis,  it  includes  not  the  wants  of 
half  a  million  of  souls.  The  numbers  fall  upon  their  ear,  but 
they  see  it  not,  they  cannot  realize  it;  they  see  but  the  fair 
whitened  outside,  and  know  not  the  squalid  wretchedness  which 
lurks  within  a  few  yards  of  their  own  palaces ;  wretched  because 
vicious,  vicious  because  irreligious,  and  irreligious  because  never 
taught  to  be  otherwise ;  outcasts  from  the  Church,  and  so  a  prey 
to  Satan.  This  must  be  brought  by  the  Clergy  in  detail  before 
them ;  they  are  men ;  very  many  benevolent  men ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  unhappily  new  to  them,  they  have  not  had  the  occasions, 
which  we  have,  of  seeing  the  misery  which  this  negligence  has 

*  Bishop  of  London*!  Statement,  republished  in  First  Report  of  Md|^opolii 
Churches  rand. 
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engendered ;  they  have,  with  us«  too  long  stayed  themselves  on 
that  broken  stafF,  the  State ;  are  accustomed  to  think  that  these 
things  should  be  done  without  calling  upon  them,  and  so  are  slow 
to  make  an  unwonted,  and,  as  they  think,  uncalled  for  sacrifice  ; 
they  cannot  at  first  see,  that  the  negligence  of  the  State  has 
bestowed  a  privilege  upon  them,  the  high  honor  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  members  of  their  Lord. 

All  this  must  be  borne  patiently ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  was  but  little  wisdom  and  little  temperance  in  some  journals, 
which  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  names  of  certain  Whig 
large  landed  proprietors  in  London,  to  shame  them  into  giving. 
True,  they  do  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  metropolis,  which  they 
have  so  fearfully  enlarged ;  true,  that  their  money  would  be  safer 
in  God's  keeping  than  in  their  own ;  as  indeed  two  of  them,  it  is 
well-known,  have  at  different  periods  lost  sums,  which  would  have 
built  ten  or  twice  ten  churches,  through  those  whom  they  trusted ; 
happier  far,  had  they  trusted  it  with  God !  but  religion  and  the 
relief  of  religious  wants  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  secular  poli- 
tics. Neither  Whiggism  nor  Conservatism  are  in  themselves  reli- 
gious, although  the  one  accidentally  is  more  connected  with  its 
establishment ;  it  is  not  religious  to  support  religion,  so  far  as 
religion  will  support  one's  self,  or  one's  views  for  the  good  of 
one's  country;  it  may  be  patriotism  and  a  civil  virtue  ;  and  they 
who  so  act  may  be  instruments  of  a  share  of  blessing  on  their 
country,  in  that  they  seek  to  uphold  what  is  a  blessing,  although 
themselves  know  not  its  intrinsic  blessedness ;  but  one  need  not 
say,  that  the  religious  statesman  must  seek  to  further  religion  for 
its  own  sake,  though  for  a  time  the  way  of  supporting  it  seems 
adverse  to  the  success  of  his  own  secular  views,  to  render  his 
party  unpopular  with  those  whom  he  seeks  to  benefit,  and  so 
even  to  injure  his  temporary  usefulness.  Whoso  will  be  a  great 
religious  statesman  must  look  onward,  risk  much  for  the  time, 
have  faith  in  God,  and  commit  his  way  to  Him,  must  plight  him* 
self  to  religion  to  share  her  outward  circumstances,  "  till  death" 
do  not ''  part"  him,  but  unite  him  to  her  for  ever.  And  this,  Con- 
servatism has  not  yet  learnt  to  do ;  and  it  might  be  alleged  truly, 
in  reprisal,  that  the  members  of  the  present  Whig  administration 
(little  as  they  have  done)  have  contributed  more  to  the  metropoli- 
tan Churches,  than  those  of  the  late  Conservative;  that  the  Whig 
member  of  Middlesex  is  the  only  layman  who  has  given  2000/. 
to  the  same  object.  We  would  not  then  suffer  ourselves  to  irri- 
tate these  men  or  to  be  vexed  at  their  delay ;  public  papers,  which 
may  fail  into  any  hands,  are  not  the  instruments  to  act  upon 
them ;  nor  the  fear  or  shame  of  men  the  motives  we  should  em- 
ploy; they  are  men,  we  owe  them  tenderness;  it  is  not  th^ir 
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money  only  diat  we  want :  we  want  money ''  which  shall  abound 
to  their  account"  (Phil.  IV  l?)^  which  shall  be  a  blessing  to  them* 
selves,  their  families,  and  their  posterity.  We  see  that  the  hold- 
ing It  back  is  a  sore  evil  to  them,  that  they  keep  it  to  their  hurt ; 
we  pity  them  for  so  doing;  they  are  tried  wiUi  great  wealth;  and 
the  character  of  the  century  in  which  their  habits  were  formed 
was  unfavourable  to  habits  of  proportionable  liberality.  The 
scale  upon  which  this  effort  is  made,  is  new,  and  they  were  edu- 
cated in  a  degenerate  period ;  they  too,  we  trust,  will  rise  above 
it;  but  the  very  rich  have  been,  by  the  very  habits  of  the  country, 
untaught  to  give  in  any  proportion  to  their  means ;  the  parade 
which  is  made  of  large  donations,  which  rich  men  cast  into  the 
treasury,  hinders  them  from  giving  largely ;  they  are  taught  even  by 
the  religious  to  be  self-satisfied ;  they  are  praised  out  of  self* 
interest,  (not  in  the  lowest  sense,  but  still  self-interest|  in  that  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  institutions  in  which  self  is  interested,  and  be* 
cause  self  is  interested  in  them)  without  any  regard  to  the  injury 
it  may  do  to  them,  or  the  exertions  which  it  may  stifle ;  they  are 
taught  that  if  they  give  out  of  their  superfluities,  their  hundreds, 
or  their  thousand  pounds,  or  roast  oxen  for  the  poor,  or  give 
blankets,  or  distribute  meat,  that  they  are  models  of  charity. 
Whereas  (though  the  thought  which  leads  them  to  do  this  may  be, 
we  trust,  in  its  degree  acceptable)  this  diminishes  not  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  they  have  been  taught  to  heap  around  themselves, 
interferes  not  with  one  fancy  which  they  may  wish  to  indulge.  They 
are  praised,  because  it  is  thought  that  the  praise  will  induce  or 
shame  others  to  do  the  like,  without  regarding  the  injury  it  may  do 
to  them.  They  should  be  stimulated,  instead  of  being  taught  to  be 
content.  Butthis  will  take  time:  and  so  we  must  be  content  to  wait, 
till  for  these  great  works,  their  hundreds  become  thousands,  and 
their  thousands  tens  of  thousands :  and  this,  we  trust,  they  will  do, 
for  the  waters  are  now  stirred,  betokening  the  presence  of  God,nad 
the  motion  imparted  will  spread  to  the  parts  as  yet  unmoved,  until 
they  at  last  burst  their  present  boundaries  of  custom  and  self- 
indulgence  and  listlessness,  and  flow  over  with  healing  to  the  na- 
tions. Man  will  in  time  learn  again  to  build  temples  to  God, 
and  houses  for  themselves,  not  palaces,  or  rather  temples,  to  en- 
shrine themselves,  and  huts  for  the  worship  of  their  God. 

We  have  seen  an  American  calculation  how,  in  different  ways, 
a  portion  of  the  unemployed  wealth  of  our  metropolis  would  have 
relieved  their  national  difficulties  and  restored  their  commercial 
credit ;  the  jewels  of  our  ladies,  we  were  told,  or  the  plate  of  their 
lords,  perhaps  a  fraction  of  them,  would,  if  sold,  remove  all  the 
perplexities  which  overclouded  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  carried  dismay  into  many  parts  of  our 
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own  country*  Wealth  then  there  is  in  store.  Ail  will  recollect  alao 
bow,  in  the  last  struggle  with  the  scourge  of  Europe,  the  women 
of  Prussia  gave  their  ornaments  of  gold  or  precious  stones  to  the 
rojal  treasury,  and  looked  upon  the  iron  cross  as  their  noblest 
ornament*  Even  heathen  Rome  did  the  same ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  last  century,  in  a  political  contest  for  a  county  seat,  which 
cost  each  party  towards  160,000/.,  a  lady  of  high  family  is  re* 
ported  to  have  said, "  X  will  pawn  my  diamonds  sooner  than  -.— — 
j(ber  sod)  shall  not  come  in."  And  shall  such  feelings  be  for  ever 
called  out  only  by  immediate  earthly  ends  i  is  the  spirit  of  early 
Christian  times  for  ever  fled  ?  or  shall  Iraelitish  women  alone  give 
their  ornaments  for  the  service  of  their  God  ?  or  shall  not  ours 
gladly  give  their  jewels  to  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  kings,  and 
receive  joyously  from  Him  the  iron  cross,  which  He  shall  acknow- 
ledge hereafter  before  men  and  angels  as  His  signet  ?  We  can* 
not  think  it ;  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  wealth  accumulated  in 
the  metropolis  is  stored  up,  not  to  be  wasted  or  destroyed,  but  to 
be  let  loose  and  unimprisoned  and  restored  to  the  glory  of  its 
Giver ;  we  cannot  but  see  in  these  beginnings  a  promise  that  men 
will  one  day  see  the  true  end  of  their  riches,  that  they  will  again 
glory  in  beautifying  the  house  of  their  God,  that  they  will  see  it  to 
be  their  glory  to  be  adorned  with  good  works  not  with  costly  array, 
will  cast  away  what  are  now  their  idols  in  order  to  build  temples 
for  their  God  here,  that  they  may  be  received  into  everlasting 
habitations ;  that  our  women  will  part  with  their  jewels  here, 
that  they  find  them  set  and  sparkling  in  their  everlastiog  crown, 
wherewith  their  Lord  shall  adorn  for  ever  the  brows  of  those  who 
have  parted  with  earthly  things  for  His  sake. 

It  is  but  a  small  beginning,  that  among  the  subscriptions  to 
the  London  Churches,  there  are,  at  least  we  are  informed,  some 
three  sums  raised  by  parting  with  the  ornaments  of  their  owners ; 
the  sums  are  small ;  this  was  natural ;  it  is  with  such  that  the 
beginning  must  be  made  ;  here  also  we  must  wait  with  patience ; 
the  rich  young  man  went  away  grieved ;  the  fishermen  and  the 
receiver  of  customs  left  all ;  but  in  due  time  also,  many  were 
found  to  part  with  lands  and  houses,  and  lay  their  price  at  the 
apostles'  feet ;  and  so  we  hail  these  faint  streaks,  though  in  them- 
selves slight,  as  heralds  of  a  brighter,  glorious  day,  and  we  joy  in 
these  two  plans,  as  calculated  to  encourage  sacrifices,  which 
shall  renovate  the  decaying  spirit  of  our  country,  and  restore  it 
to  the  days  of  her  youth. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  clergy  are  foremost  in  both  these 
plans,  especially  in  that  for  providing  additional  curates  for  popu- 
lous places.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
the  last  century,  the  clergy  assimilated  themselves  to  the  laity ; 
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by  a  wrong  applicatioo  of  the  principle  of  "  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men'*  they  thought  to  win,  at  least,  the  good  disposition  'of 
the  laity  by  becoming  like  them ;  they  joined  them  in  their  amuse- 
mentSy  cast  a  certain  degree  of  decency  over  them,  were  a  check 
at  least  to  some  offences ;  but  they  enlarged  their  houses,  imitated 
the  habits  of  laymen,  received  society  in  the  like  way,  became,  out 
of  the  Church,  a  more  decent  and  well-behaved  and  restrained  set 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  part  of  this  new  era  that  they  are  to  be  imi- 
tated, not  the  imitators ;  to  teach,  by  their  example,  habits  of  self- 
denial,  as  they  followed  the  teaching  of  the  laity  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  they  must  not  stand  upon  punctilios,  whether  contribu- 
tions for  additional  clergy  be  not  rather  the  duty  of  the  laity,  they 
must  put  themselves  forward  to  the  work  :  if  before  men  they  are 
justified  in  abstaining,  would  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  bless- 
edness of  this  voluntary  service  ?  They  must,  by  their  example, 
break  the  yoke  of  custom,  and  give  effect  to  their  preaching. 

But,  there  is  a  yet  more  difficult  sacrifice  for  them  than 
that  of  sacrifice  of  money,  which  they  must  hazard  in  this  great 
cause ;  they  must  not  only  give  liberally,  but  they  must  speak 
more  boldly*  It  is  our  fault  that  these  meagre  habits  of 
giving  have  so  grown  and  indurated.  The  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  the  courts  of  emperors,  as  among  the  unsubdued 
temperaments  of  Africa,  spoke  boldly  and  plainly  against  the 
luxury  of  their  times,  set  before  people  what  they  were  losing, 
taught  them  uncompromisingly,  out  of  Scripture,  the  blessedness 
of  abundant  self-denying  almsgiving,  pointed  to  the  never-dying 
crown,  and  bade  them  be  ''  merciful,  as  they  hoped  to  obtain 
mercy."  Our  homilies  echo  their  language  ;  our  first  preachers 
after  the  Reformation  (e.g.  Latimer),  continued  their  spirit.  And, 
if  we  would  contribute  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  which  seems  now  to  dawn  upon  us,  we  must  break  off  the 
complimentary  language  of  our  speeches,  our  writings,  and  our 
sermons ;  we  must  teach  men  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves, 
not  to  be  pleased  with  us ;  not  to  compliment  us  on  our  elo- 
quence, but  to  carry  off  the  *'  coal"  in  their  own  hearts,  which, 
though  it  at  first  must  make  them  uneasy,  and,  perhaps,  dislike 
us,  will  kindle  the  flame  of  never-dying  charity,  which  shall  burn 
out  all  selfishness,  and  shine  on  to  everlasting  glory.  We  must 
be  more  plain-spoken,  must  teach  men  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  stewards,  and  their  property  as  the  property  of  God  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping,  not  (as  most  now  do)  to  regard  their 
riches  as  their  own,  out  of  which  they  may  first  satisfy  themselves, 
and  then  give  some  of  the  overflowings  to  the  service  of  God.  We 
must  offend  some,  that  we  may  heal  many.  We  must  speak  with 
teqderness,  indeed,  and  gentleness,  seeking  to  win,  not  to  offend  ; 
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|Mit  we  must  state  that  which  will  offend  some,  who  will  **  go 
away  sorrowful/'  while  others  will  give  up  that  for  which  they 
V  shall  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  worlds  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting." 

We  cannot  but  'think,  that  if  the  Clergy  of  the  metropolis  had 
followed  out,  more  energetically,  the  scheme  of  their  Bishop, 
greater  results  would  have  been  already  produced  ;  we  would 
have  bad  them  preach,  not  once  or  twice,  but  oftentimes ;  not 
speak  of  the  plan  as  a  thing  desirable,  but  as  an  essential  to  our 
well-being ;  not  recommend  only,  but  demand  support,  in  the 
name  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  of  those  poor  outcasts, 
members  of  their  Saviour;  press  in  public  and  in  private,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season;  preach  a  crusade  against  these  luxuries  and 
extravagances,  which  dry  up  the  sources  of  charity :  go  from  house 
to  house,  wherever  they  could  obtaia  admission,  and  plead,  as  men 
in  earnest,  who  realized  the  value  of  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  many  heads  of  establish- 
ments in  London  would  have  brought  the  subject  before  the 
members  of  those  establishments,  had  the  Clergy  applied  to 
ihem ;  this  had  placed  the  Clergy  in  their  proper  relation,  and 
given  the  laity  an  additional  interest  in  their  Church.  We  trust 
that  the  Clergy  will,  in  the  ensuing  season,  even  yet  exert  them- 
selves ;  at  present,  we  know  only  of  two  collections  made  in  the 
metropolis  itself,  by  the  means  of  preaching. 

Still,  though  there  are  too  many  traces  that  we  are  but  in  the 
infancy  of  liberal  almsgiving,  the  degree  of  success,  with  which 
these  schemes  have  been  blessed,  is  very  encouraging.  The  de- 
lays which  were  interposed,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Metro- 
polis Churches  Fund,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  some,  who  would 
not  join  in  the  work  except  they  bad  the  disposal  of  the  appoint- 
ments, and,  finally,  by  the  alarming  illness  of  the  Bishop,  are 
well  known.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  in  the  crowded 
city,  where  every  foot  of  ground  is  thronged  with  human  souls, 
and  each  tenement  yields  an  ample  profit,  if  not  through  the 
meansy  yet  through  the  density,  of  its  inhabitants,  or  its  con- 
venience for  trade,  has  since  delayed  the  building ;  and  yet,  be^ 
fore  one  stone  of  any  new  Church  was  laid,  within  twelve  months 
of  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  above  117,000/.  were 
collected;  in  the  Curates  Fund,  although  the  committee  has 
not  been  yet  formed,  some  thousands  per  annum  have  already  been 
pledged.  If  these  be  the  first  gushings  of  the  rock,  which  the 
Lord  hath  caused  to  be  struck,  what  shall  the  river  be  ? 

The  facts  of  the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund  have  been  briefly 
told  in  the  Report ;  four  sites  for  Churches  have  been  given,  four 
purchased,  the  fee  of  three  promised  by  Prebends  of  St  Paul's  ; 

NO.  XLV. — ^JAN.  1838.  o 
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three  Churches  almost  roofed  in  in  the  desolate  parish  of  Stepne j^ 
in  which,  out  of  51,200,  only  3338  had  means  of  public  worship ; 
two  more  in  preparation  elsewhere,  and  ten  more  iu  progress, 
through  the  partial  assistance  of  the  funds.  When  these  fruits 
shall  have  been  seeUi  is  it  possible  that  men  will  hold  their  hands  i 

We  would  only  add,  that  the  expenditure  has  been  caceful ; 
and,  although  we  regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend 
1000/.  in  advertising,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  awkwardness 
of  our  present  system  of  subscriptions,  and  shows  how  much 
better  was  the  ancient  plan  of  parochial  collections;  still,  com- 
pared to  the  amount  raised,  it  is  relatively  small,  t)t»  whereas,  in 
the  Bible  Society,  some  years  ago,  incidental  expenses  were  f 

The  Additional  Curates  Fund  has  not  yet  commenced  its 
operations;  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  persons 
notice,  that  it  introduces  no  new  principle  or  machinery  into  the 
Church,  disturbs  no  existing  order,  has  no  untried  elements,  but 
simply  proposes,  preserving  everything  else  as  it  now  exists,  to  pro* 
vide  fresh  funds,  whereby  our  desolate  cities  may  be  supplied  with 
pastors,  and  the  pastors  which  they  already  have,  be  saved  from 
wearing  out  their  strength  in  contending  with  impossibilities.  It 
introduces  no  risk,  but  only  strengthens  and  restores  our  well-- 
tried parochial  system. 

And  now,  if  we  may  speak  freely  what  we  think  essential 
for  the  future  success  of  these  plans,  we  would  first  say,  that  we 
regard,  as  of  great  moment,  that  in  the  districts  assigned  to  these 
new  Churches,  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  doing  more  than 
is  actually  done.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  divide  parishes  of 
50,000,  into  five  districts  of  10,000,  or  even  ten  districts  of  5000; 
this  merely  disguises  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  imposes  duties 
still  impossible,  and  prevents  their  remedy.  We  trust  that  this 
sort  of  palliative  will,  on  this  new  system,  be  abandoned ;  it  is 
hypocritical,  in  that  it  pretends  to  do  more  than  is  done,  and  it 
has  the  reward  of  hypocrisy,  in  that  it  prevents  the  cure  of  the 
evil  which  it  disguises. 

The  other  point  is  of  greater  magnitude.  No  one  can  think 
on  the  promptness  with  which  these  two  calls  have  been  an- 
swered— calls  put  forth,  in  the  one  case,  by  an  individual  Bishop, 
in  the  other,  for  a  scheme  not  as  yet  carried  out  in  a  single  in- 
stance, and  where  the  committee  of  management,  though  settled 
in  principle,  has  not  yet  been  formed — without  being  convinced, 
that  if  the  heads  of  our  Church  were  collectively  to  urge  the 
needs  of  our  whole  Church  and  country,  what  has  now  been 
done,  would  seem,  and  would  be,  as  nothing.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  faith,  because  nothing  is  impossible  to  God  who  gives  it. 
The  wants  of  our  Church  might  be  presently  supplied^  were  an 
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iniited  effort  made,  and  our  bishops,  as  a  body,  to  appeal  and  in* 
struct  our  clergy  to  carry  out  the  appeal,  to  the  collective  church* 
The  energies  of  our  Church  have  never  yet  been  roused,  nor 
herself  appealed  to  collectively.  It  is  not  by  the  formal  transitory 
circulation  of  a  royal  letter  (although  in  its  way  useful),  but  by  a 
continued  appeal  that  she  must  be  roused ;  and  she  may  be  roused, 
as  Europe  was  by  the  voice  of  St.  Bernard :  '^  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth/'  and  she  may  be  again  awakened,  and  raise  herself 
from  the  dust,  and  be  again  clad  in  her  beautiful  garments,  so 
soon,  as  with  earnest  Apostolic  voice  she  be  bid,  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  arise.  But,  though  in  the  course  of  human  way- 
wardness both  will  be  done,  it  is  not  in  the  same  time  that  men  will 
^*  plant"  and  ''pluck  up  that  which  is  planted,^  **  break  down,*' and 
**  build  up ;"  and  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  (and  we  are 
confident  that  we  are  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  al- 
though she  has  naturally  been  slow  in  expressing  her  sentiments), 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  we  implore  those  of  our  Bishops,  who 
have  yielded,  as  they  thought,  to  necessity,  in  consenting  to  the 
despoiling  of  our  Cathedrals,  to  stay  their  hands,  and  the  far 
larger  number  of  these  guardians  of  our  Church  who  have  not 
been  committed  to  that  act,  to  let  their  voice  be  heard  loudly  and 
decisively  to  save  them ;  some  at  least  of  those,  who  have  been 
for  the  time  overborne,  would  not  willingly  see  the  consequences 
of  the  recommendations  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  They 
would  not  willingly  see  the  ruin  which  these  schemes  would  entail, 
and  for  which,  some,  who  have  had  no  means  of  experiencing  the 
benefits  of  our  cathedrals,  would  principally  advocate  them.  We 
have  their  warm  genuine  sentiments  recorded,  when  free  from  this 
external  pressure.  "  I  am  speaking,""*^  said  our  loved  Archbishop, 
not  as  words  of  ordinary  feeling,  but  when  the  ill-digested  plan  of 
a  laynian,t  founded  upon  bare  conjecture,  had  begun  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  country, 

''  I  am  speaking  to  those,  who,  (though  lu  another  capacity  they  may 
be  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls),  appear  in  this  place,  not  as  parochial 
ministers,  but  as  the  merobers  of  an  Ecclesiastical  body,  which,  from  its 
connection  with  a  Church,  the  highest  in  rank,  as  it  is  the  first  in  anti- 
quity in  this  kingdom,  is  eminently  distinguished  among  those  corpora- 
tions, which  add  much  to  the  dignity,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  National  Establishment.  Our  forefathers,  though  they 
well  understood  the  nature  and  value  of  a  simple  and  spiritual  w^orship, 
were  of  this  opinion  ;  and  while  they  abolished  useless  foundations,  and 
expelled  from  their  Churches  the  gaudy  decorations  and  ceremonial  pa* 

*  Charge  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  the  Arcltbishop  of  Canterbury,  183f ,  in- 
acribed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  several 
Deaneries,  &c. — pp.  18 — 20. 

t  Lord  H«iiley  s. 
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geftntry,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  proper  ob** 
jects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
preserve  mnny  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  with  ample  endow- 
ments, under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  clergy,  to  whom  from  their  qua- 
Jifications  and  circumstances,  the  due  performance  of  the  service  and  the 
care  of  the  fabric  might  be  safely  trusted.  Regardless  of  the  opposition 
which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this  head,  the  monarchs  and  statesmen 
of  those  days  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  purpose.  In  a  later  age, 
when  these  sacred  edifices  had  been  profaned  and  defaced,  the  clergy 
dispersed,  and  the  property  alienated  by  fanatical  fury  and  rapacity,  the 
Government,  though  under  strong  temptations  of  avarice,  and  having 
little  to  fear  from  resistance,  continued  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  little  to  the  credit  of  a  nation,  so  highly  favoured 
by  Providence  with  temporal  blessings,  to  have  seized  on  revenues  which 
bad  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God  by  the  piety  of  less  opulent 
ages.  And  1  trust  the  time  will  never  arrive,  when,  either  religious  pre- 
judice or  philosophical  theory,  or  avidity,  concealing  its  baseness  under 
pretences  of  public  good,  will  be  suffered  to  triumph  io  the  destruction 
of  these  Establishments." 

We  could  not  have  the  principle  of  retaining  foundations  for 
their  specific  ends^  regardless  of  any  "  pretences  of  public  good,*^ 
more  pointedly  or  explicitly  maintained.  As  decidedly  is  it  spoken 
in  what  follows  (as  it  is  implied  in  what  precedes),  that  these 
institutions,  at  least,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  residentiary  body, 
were  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but  (besides  pious  learning)  for 
the  majesty  of  the  service  of  God,  which  they  who  think  that  it 
can  in  any  age  be  spared,  know  little  of  the  secret  springs  of  the 
human  soul. 

"  The  objects  to  which  you  are  particularly  bound  to  attend,  might  be 
collected  from  the  nature  of  the  Establishment,  if  they  were  not  especially 
determined  by  the  statutes.  The  general  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  honour 
of  God,  and  show  forth  His  Majesty  with  all  the  impressive  solemnity, 
which  can  be  imparted  to  prayer  and  praise,  by  voices  and  instruments 
in  sublime  and  harmonious  unison,  assisted  by  the  effect  of  an  architect 
tore  as  far  above  ordinary  buildings  in  style  and  dimensions,  as  the  simple 
greatness  of  nature  is  beyond  the  works  of  art. — But  the  awful  solemni- 
ties of  religious  worship,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  by  no 
means  complete  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  designed  to  be  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Your  Constitution  embodies  a 
number  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  and  with  different  duties,  entitled 
to  benefits  in  various  proportions,  and  of  divers  kinds.  While  some  are 
invested  with  dignity,  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, the  rest  have  their  several  functions,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  not 
without  honour,  in  the  service  of  God.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  appen- 
dant foundations  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  aged,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  An  Establishment  so  constituted,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted in  all  its  parts,  will  present  a  picture  of  order  cemented  by  charity, 
of  authority  administered  with  gentleness,  and  obedience  yielded  with 
pleasure,  the  highest  providing  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  all  In 
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'gradation  contributing  their  proportion  of  service  till  the  measure  of  duty 
be  full." 

One  lin<rers  with  a  melancholy  longing  over  sentiments  so  beau- 
tifully expressed^  and  so  bright  a  picture  drawn  so  touchingly, 
nor  can  we  part  with  it  without  listening  to  the  pious  prayer, 
wherewith  it  is  concluded. 

*'  May  the  hymn  and  the  anthem  never  cease  to  resound  through  its 
clustering  columus  and  vaulted  roofs,  whilst  its  lofty  towers  proclaim  to 
the  stranger  who  visits  the  land,  that  her  present  generation  are  no  less 
sincere  than  their  fathers,  in  their  veneration  for  the  national  religion. 
May  it  never  again  be  polluted  by  the  invasion  of  sacrilege,  nor  yield  up 
to  the  spoiler  the  treasures  which  afford  the  means  of  its  preservation." 

Such  were  the  matured  and  glowing  sentiments  of  one  who  for 
nearly  30  years  has,  as  a  member  or  a  guardian,  been  connected 
with  our  Cathedrals ;  and  can  we  think  that  he  would  sponta- 
neously yield  up  to  decay,  the  fabrics  which  he  loved  with  such 
intelligent  affection,  or  himself  lay  the  **  spoilers"  hand  upon  the 
very  Cathedral,  whose  spoliation  he  here  deprecates,  and  withdraw 
two-thirds  of  its  revenues  for  objects,  necessary  in  themselves,  but 
necessary  only  through  the  neglect  and  ^'avidity"  and  penurioiis- 
.  ness  of  others,  and  whose  necessities  may  be  amply  supplied,  so 
soon  as  a  more  noble  spirit  shall  awaken,  as  it  is  awakening,  in 
our  land  ? 

There  is  not  the  necessity  by  which  some,  who  love  our  Ca- 
thedrals, seem  to  have  been  overborne.  The  country  grudges 
not  the  foundations  of  the  Cathedrals;  people  had  misgivings 
about  them,  only  while  they  were  misled  with  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  their  wealth,  and  ignorant  of  their  original  destination 
and  character.  They  will  not  grudge,  they  will  glory  in  them,  if 
our  Bishops  will  fill  such  of  them  as  they  have  the  disposal  of, 
and  earnestly  intercede  with  her  Majesty,  that  others  be  filled  as 
they  were  once  wont,  with  men  of  piety  and  learning ;  but  least 
of  all,  will  they  wish  to  touch  them,  when  they  know  that  they 
were  founded  by  individuals  for  distinct  ends,  (not  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  to  say  masses  for  the  dead,  but,)  *'  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,*  to  whom  the  foun- 
ders willed  that  they  shall  remain  consecrated  for  ever.    *'  Cursed 

*  "  We,  dedicating  the  aforesaid  close,  site,  circle  and  precinct,  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Father,  Sf>n,  and  Holy  Gliost,  have  decreed 
that  a  certain  Cathedral  and  Metropolitan  Church,  with  one  dean  a  presbyter,  and 
.twelve  prebendaries  presbyters,  there  wholly  and  forever  to  serve  Almighty  God, 
shall  be  erected^  set  up,  founded,  and  established,  and  this  same  Cathedral  Church,  con- 
sisting of  one  dean  a  presbyter,  and  twelve  prebendaries  presbyters,  with  otlier  minis- 
ters necessary  for  divine  worship,  we  do  by  these  presents  really  and  fully  create,  s«t 
upf  and  found,  and  establish,  and  ordain  that  it  shall  be  established  and  invioUUkly 
iQaintained  far  ever,"  Charter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury ;  the  like  ia  the  tenor  of 
that  of  £ly,  (sec  Memorials  of  Chapters,  Pari.  Paper,  pp.  16—17,)  and  the  rest. 
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is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark  ;*'  but  besides  the 
sacredness  which  God  has  by  this  curse  cast  around  all  property, 
these  were  guarded  by  solemn  adjurations,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  ever  to  His  glory,  to  Whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated. Our  forefathers  gave  what  was  their  own  to  these  holy  ends, 
and  to  the  glories  and  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  because  we  think  men 
will  now  not  give  of  their  own  for  the  barest  supply  of  the  spiri- 
tual subsistence  of  our  Christian  people,  shall  we  take  that  which 
is  still  theirs,  which  they,  it  may  be,  are  still  looking  on,  (as  their 
bodies  oftentimes  sleep  within  the  shade  of  the  Churches  which 
they  raised),  which  they  adjured  posterity  to  hold  inviolate,  and 
bound  our  Bishops  by  oath  to  respect  and  guards*  and  not  to 
betray.  It  ceased  not  to  be  theirs,  nay  it  began  to  be  truly  theirs, 
because  they  consecrated  it  to  God :  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  theirs, 
because  they  have  passed  from  among  us ;  they  are  alive,  though 
not  visible  to  us;  they  'Mive  to  God;"  they  have  indeed  no 
arm  of  flesh  to  repel  those  who  would  invade  what,  since  while 
they  had  it  on  earth,  they  gave  it  unto  God,  is  still  theirs;  but 
they  are  in  His  presence.  Whose  arm  is  not  the  arm  of  flesh.  Who 
hath  said,  "  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,^ 
and  who  will  revenge.  Money  so  obtained  can  carry  no  blessing* 
It  is  cankered;,  it  would  soon  be  dissipated,  and  leave  no  trace 
except  a  leprous  taint,  eating  out  the  fabric  into  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. But  it  would  seriously  check  the  daily  rising  spirit^ 
whereby  men  are  now  being  stirred  up  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers ;  the  contemplation  of  it  has  acted  as  a  discou- 
ragement; men  love  to  part  with  their  own  for  lasting  ends  ;  they 
love  to  live  on  in  the  earth  as  benefactors  to  the  Churcli  in  all  ages, 
to  picture  to  themselves  generation  after  generation  succeeding  and 
profiting  by  their  sacrifices,  to  do  good  so  "  long  as  sun  and  moon 
endure,"  to  benefit  the  sheep  of  Christ,  until  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear,  and  earthly  wants  and  provisions  be  no  more:  but 
if  their  will  is  to  expire,  like  a  copyright,  some  years  after  they 
are  dead,  and  their  gifts  are  to  be  resumed,  not  because  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  destined  them  cannot  be  fulfilled,  but  because 
a  needy  and  parsimonious  age  would  tamper  with  their  con^ 
sciences,  supplying  necessary  wants  by  appropriating  and  pervert- 
ing the  liberality  of  other  men,  who  will  trust  so  unfaithful  a  na- 
tion ?     Endowments  have  already  been  intercepted  by  the  report 

*  "  I  swear  to  awintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  Church,  and  to  obseiTe  the  ap- 
pTOTed  customs  thereof,  and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Archbishop,  to  cause  the  some 
to  be  observed  by  otliers,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  God's  word,  the 
laws,  statutes,  provisions,  and  ordinances  of  the  realm,  or  to  His  Majesty's  prerogative, 
and  not  otherwise."  Oath  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  bis  intbronixa<' 
lion,  Memoriali  of  Chapters,  p«  6« 
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of  these  purposes,  and  the  reputed  insecurity  of  Church  property; 
M^hat  will  be  the  case,  if  (which  God  forbid)  they  should  be 
realized  ?  No  !  there  exists,  can  exist,  no  necessity ;  the  paltry 
sum  of  14()/XX)/.  per  annum  (which  as  the  other  erroneous  and 
retracted  calculations  of  this  board  may  show,  will  never  be  rea- 
lized, but  if  it  could) — this  paltry  sum  can  impose  no  necessity  to 
trample  on  the  wills  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  spoiler's  hand  on 
these  institutions,  some  of  which  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  our  Church,  or  give  those  noble  fabrics,  ^Svhich  proclaim  to 
the  stranger,"  yea  which  impress  upon  ourselves,  testify  to  the 
saints,  bear  witness  before  God,  *^  that  we  are  no  less  sincere  than 
our  fathers  in  our  veneration  for  the  national  religion,  to  a  cer- 
tain and  not  slow  decay."  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  contra- 
vene the  solemn  adjurations  of  the  yet  living  dead  ;  their  gifts  are 
better  far,  untouched ;  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  character 
of  their  property  has  been  unexpectedly  altered,  so  that  the  gift 
should  no  longer  be  that  which  they  intended,  let  it  be  modified; 
but  let  not  the  nation  dare  to  disturb  what  is  sacred  as  their 
ashes,  the  monuments  of  their  piety !  axivijTi;  yaq  ofjLtlyoov,  Their 
dissipated  wealth  will  carry  barrenness,  and  dry  the  sources  of 
piety,  wherever  it  is  scattered ;  but  let  this  uncertainty  which  now 
hangs  around  their  monuments,  our  cathedrals,  be  removed,  let 
there  be  an  earnest  wish  to  carry  out  their  wills  (instead  of  first 
abusing  their  gifts,  and  then,  by  a  double  wrong,  making  men's 
abuse  of  their  gifts  a  plea  for  wasting  them,)  and  these  beginnings 
of  enlarged  liberality,  which  we  now  see,  will  swell  and  multiply, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  double  blessing,  for  having  withstood  temp- 
tation, and  ourselves  performed  a  duty.  '*  Whose  faith  follow, 
beholding  the  end  of  their  conversation."  Filial  piety  to  our  an- 
cestors is  a  foundation  of  national,  as  -piety  to  immediate  parents, 
is  of  personal  prosperity :  the  honour  of  parents  is  the  condition 
of  remaining  **  long  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
given  us." 

*  "Tbe  fabric  can  neither  be  maintained  in  its  beauty,  nor  preserved  from  decay 
ivithoot  repair."  Charge,  p.  21.  The  amoont  of  expenditure  on  the  repairs  and 
decorations  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterburjr  in  the  ten  preceding  vears  is  there  stated 
(p.  23)  to  have  exceeded  29|000<.  "  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
the  Arundel  towers,  for  which  20,000/.  had  been  raised  by  way  of  loan,"  and  more 
needed.  Tlie  melancholy  state  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Norroandj,  which  eye-witnesses 
have  reported,  shows  what  must  be  the  fate  of  our  own  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
coramisuoB  were  carried  out. 
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Art.  XI. — The  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell  Froudef 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  London: 
Rivingtons.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book,  to  which  the  following  observa- 
tions will  be  confined,  presents  an  unusually  perfect  history  of  as 
remarkable  a  mind  as  it  is  often  our  lot  to  fall  in  with.  It  is  re- 
markable, not  merely  for  its  talent,  energy,  and  depth  of  religious 
feding,  but  because  the  character  in  which  these  qualities  issue, 
is  one  almost  new  to  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  and  with  this 
unusual  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  joined  a  deep  reality  and 
consistency,  which  forces  attention,  and  perhaps  deference,  even 
when  the  author's  views  least  coincide  with  our  own  settled  pre* 
judices. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  are  a  Private  Journal  kept 
during  the  years  1826  and  1827,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
confessions,  resolutions,  and  prayers ;  about  eighty  pages  of  "  Oc« 
casional  Thoughts,"  running  parallel  with  the  Journal  while  it 
lasts,  and  then  in  part  supplying  its  place  till  1820;  an  Essay, 
written  for  a  prize  at  Oxford,  early  in  1826;  and  extracts  from  his 
Correspondence,  from  1823  till  his  death  in  the  beginning  of 
1836.  The  second  volume  contains  Sermons.  However,  before 
proceeding  directly  to  these,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  make  a  few 
remarks  which  may  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  important 
points  in  the  author's  character. 

It  would  seem  clear,  that  every  religious  system  must  receive 
much  of  its  character  from  the  predominance  of  what  may  be 
called  the  kindly  or  the  lofty  feelings — affection  towards  man,  or 
desire  after  God.  Scripture  and  reason  equally  tell  us  that  the 
love  of  our  brother,  whom  we  have  seen,  is  intended  to  train  us 
up  to  the  love  of  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen ;  that  the  love  of 
God,  who  is  high  and  holy,  is  to  raise,  to  deepen,  and  to  direct 
the  love  of  our  brother,  who  is  weak  and  despicable  like  ourselves. 
We  are  to  love  our  brethren  in  Christ ;  Christ  in  our  brethren. 
The  insipid  good  nature  which  sees  in  its  fellow  creatures  no 
more  than  beings  capable  of  large  Aieasures  of  enjoyment,  and 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  see  enjoy  themselves,  is  obviously  as  far 
from  reasonable  or  from  Christian  love,  as  the  heated  fanaticism 
which  thinks  it  finds  God  by  overlooking  His  creatures.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  wide  intermediate  range  of  character  among  those 
who  neither  neglect  nor  rest  in  their  fellow-men.  With  8ome» 
those  feelings  of  reverence  and  admiration,  which  seem  like  the 
voice  of  God  assigning  to  every  man  his  province,  are  more 
deeply  touched  by  the  quiet  holiness  of  domestic  life,  its  little 
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delicate  self-sacrifices^  its  affectionate  attentions  and  glad  confi- 
dence. The  idol  of  their  hearts  is  one  whom  men  love  even  when 
he  is  most  severe,  or,  if  they  love  him  not,  they  dare  not  avow  it, 
knowing  that  the  world  would  hold  them  self-condemned ;  whose 
enjoyment  it  is  to  confer  enjoyment,  who  moves  about  with  a 
heart  and  sympathies  open  to  all  he  meets,  expecting  no  evil ; 
and,  when  encountered  by  vice,  rebukes  it  with  a  mixture  of 
horror,  pity,  and  simplicity,  which,  if  they  fail  to  convince,  at 
least  never  irritate  or  harden.     Not  that  such  an  one  need  be 
wanting  in  the  expression  of  just  indignation,  but  he  shows  no 
intention  to  punish,  no  assumption  of  superiority.     He  speaks 
either  by  way  of  affectionate  remonstrance,  or  to  disburden  his 
own  conscience ;  and  those  who  are  too  bad  to  be  affected  by 
mere  goodness,  only  say  of  him  **  that  he  is  as  kind-hearted  a 
man  as  can  be;  pity  he  should  let  his  fancies  run  away  with  him." 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  Christian  love,  but  not  its 
only  form.     Minds  more  bitterly  alive  to  the  unsatisfying  nature 
of  earthly  things,  will  thirst  after  some  more  immediate  form  of 
self-devotion  to  God:  and  the  same  feelings  which  render  their 
brethren  less  adequate  representatives  of  their  Heavenly  Father 
in  their  hearts,  imply  capacities  which  render  them  less  necessary. 
They  will  press  as  close  to  God  as  He  will  let  them,  anxious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  anticipate  His  purposes  concerning  them,  watch- 
ing for  permission  to  throw  away  earthly  comforts  in  His  service, 
if  He  will  give  them  the  signal  to  take  to  themselves  that  honour ; 
laborious  by  meditation  and  mortiBcation  of  the  flesh,  to  root  out 
from  their  hearts  every  idle  desire  that  interferes  with  His  pre- 
sence there,  and  to  bend  to  His  direct  service  every  high  taste 
and  faculty  which  He  has  given  them ;  who  would  sing  songs  to 
His  glory,   though  there  were  none  to  hear  them,  and  would 
adorn  holy  places  though  there  were  none  to  see  them,  anxious 
for  no  result,  but  for  the  mere  happiness  of  devoting  heart,  head, 
and  hand  to  His  honour,  if  they  have  but  an  instinct  or  a  word  of 
His  to  tell  them  that  He  will  be  pleased  with  this  their  little 
offering.     These  men  will  no  more  forget  their  brethren  than  the 
others  will  forget  God ;  they  will  have  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  penitent,  of  courtesy  for  the  stranger,  of  deep  affec- 
tion for  their  friends.     But  they  do  not  ^o  about,  overflowing 
with  kindness  and  confidence  to  all  men.     Perhaps  circumstances 
have  thrown  upon  them  one  of  those  great  works  which  ever  lie 
about  the  world  unappropriated,  and  they  are  *'  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished."     Perhaps  the  work  of  the;ir  own  salvation  lies 
heavier  on  their  spirits  than  on  theirs  who  live  and  die  in  happy, 
quiet,  uniform  thankfulness.     Perhaps  their  own  renunciation  of 
the  lesser  pleasures  of  life,  makes  them  less  understand  the  value 
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which  others  set  on  them.  At  any  rate  their  constant  endeavour 
to  realize  within  themselves  their  own  high  aspirations,  tends  to 
unfit  them  for  sympathising  with  buoyant  earthly  roerriment,  or 
sanguine  earthly  wishes,  except  it  be  with  the  passing  interest 
which  we  give  to  the  careless  gaiety  of  a  child. 

Again,  the  stern  examination  by  which  they  purge  their  own 
hearts,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  God,  opens  to  them  the  secrets 
of  others.  It  shows  them  what  is  their  own  meanness  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  what  it  may  be  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men ; 
but  it  lays  upon  them  the  painful  power  of  seeing  through  pro- 
fession and  self-deceit,  and  it  teaches  them  how,  by  word  and 
eye,  to  silence  and  chastise  as  well  as  to  protest.  And  though 
they  haj^e  sympathy  for  almost  any  extent  of  perplexity,  preju- 
dice, and  weakness  of  intellect  or  purpose,  yet  they  are  not 
thereby  inclined  to  deal  tenderly  with  shallow  presumption,  or 
flippant  levity,  or  proud  disobedience.  If  precepts,  or  feelings, 
or  practices,  which  they  have  learnt  by  much  study  and  humility 
to  appreciate,  are,  without  the  compliment  of  an  investigation, 
sneered  at  or  overborne,  then  they  feel  within  them  the  power, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  be  led  away,  and  of  Him 
whose  gifts  are  dishonoured,  they  are  ready  to  take  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  inflicting  punishment,  lliey  are  not  satis- 
fied with  expressing  their  indignation,  they  wish  to  do  it  effec- 
tually ;  and  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves, by  impressing  a  feeling,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
that  serious  things  will  not  be  treated  in  a  proud  or  a  random 
way  with  impunity. 

These  men,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  not  talked  of  as  "  kind- 
hearted  fellows ;"  they  are  felt  to  be  partisans,  and  are  reverenced 
or  hated  accordingly.  Their  presence,  when  it  does  not  deepen 
the  interest  of  conversation,  is  apt  to  impose  a  check  on  its  free- 
dom. Men  are  afraid  of  being  frivolous  and  unreal  in  their  pre- 
sence; doubtful  what  will  ofl'end  them;  or  what  degree  of  for- 
bearance they  may  reckon  on ;  suspicious  of  their  motives,  as  of 
men  who  do  not  speak  freely,  unless  they  speak  with  authority, 
of  what  they  most  deeply  mean  ;  and  cautious  in  accepting  their 
friendship,  for  it  is  on^y  firmly  given  to  similarity  of  religious 
aim.  But  the  loftiness  of  sentiment  which  confines,  deepens 
also  the  flow  of  their  sympathies;  their  power  of  severity  gives 
meaning  to  their  affection,  and  their  singleness  of  aim  a  high 
harmony  to  their  thoughts  and  tastes.  Those  who  will  take  their 
hand  and  walk  with  them,  will  find  the  fruit  of  their  friendship 
rich  according  to  its  noble  origin  and  tenure. 

Now,  of  these  two  characters  it  would  perhaps  be  overbold  to 
s^y  which  is  holiest ;  at  any  rate  the  loveliness  of  one  is  very 
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different  from  the  majesty  of  the  other;  different*  not  indeed  ip 
essentials,  but  in  the  hopes,  fears,  tastes^  and  sentiments,  which  it 
forces  uppermost.  Most  men  probably  look  to  some  particular 
class  of  blessings  as  more  especially  God's  gift,  sent  to  them, 
like  tokens  from  a  friend  in  a  far  country,  to  say  that  He  re- 
members them  individually.  The  former  character  would  see 
Him  more  touchingly  in  the  affectionate  friends,  the  comforts  and 
the  joy  by  which  He  gilded  even  the  surface  of  His  deeper  bless- 
ings ;  the  latter  in  the  opportunities  for  lofty  enterprise  or  well 
aimed  self-devotion,  accorded  like  an  approving  answer  to  their 
unsatisfied  wishes.  Most  men  have  some  prayer  nearest  their 
hearts,  which  wakens  them  up  even  when  most  cold  and  sluggish ; 
with  the  one  this  would  probably  be  that  their  friends  might  be 
blessed;  with  the  other,  that  God  would  glorify  His  Holy  Name 
" — '^  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

But  it  is  useless  multiplying  antitheses  where  the  distinction  is 
so  broad  and  obvious.     What  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe 
is,  that  the  later  Church  of  England  character  is  very  decidedly 
of  the  former  cast.     Ours  is  the  Church  of  Walton  and  Herbert, 
not  of  Athanasius  and  Ambrose.     And  truly  we  have  been  born 
into  a  beautiful  inheritance.     Our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us 
the  appreciation  of  a  kindly  and  a  holy  spirit;  a  spirit  of  affec- 
tionate   unobtrusive   meekness,   of   considerate   friendliness,   of 
calm  cheerfulness.     And  these  are  in  their  measure  uot  only  ap- 
preciated but   realized   amongst   us;    the   domestic  and  social 
virtues  of  our  clergy  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  panegyrist  of  the . 
Church  of  England,   and  are   hardly  denied   by   her  enemies* 
Their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  the  service  they  are  daily  render- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  are  every  where  before  our  eyes. 
But  not  content  with  thankfulness,  we  have  been  boastful  of  this 
grace  of  ours ;  we  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  form  of 
Christian  love ;  as  if  no  man  could  have  any  other  line  of  action 
than  to  be  frank  and  amiable,  to  marry  and  bring  up  a  family,  to 
be  neighbourly  to  his  equals,  and  active  in  relieving  want,  ^*  giving 
no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  uot  blamed."     Now 
it  may  be  true,  that  this  is  the  line  of  active  duty  fit  for  most 
men,  and  ordinarily  dwelt  upon  in  the  New  Testament     But  it 
is  equally. true,  that  "every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one 
after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that."    And  it  is  true,  that 
there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which  address  themselves  to  a 
very  different  class  of  minds ;  passages  which  o  Suvajxsvo^  x^psh, 
;(6ope/Tco,  which  *'  all  men  cannot  receive,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given."     There  are  a  whole  class  of  expressions  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  which  though  surely  they  do  not  condemn  the  English 
Church,  yet  seem  somehow  not  to^  have  i^eceived  their  natural 
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developement  in  it.  '*  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 
thou  hast  •  . .  .  •  and  come  and  follow  me."  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  you."  **  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  ''KaXoy  av^pamoo  yvvonxo^  fti)  aTrso-^ai." 
"  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  or 
mother,  or  wife  or  children,  for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  We  seem  afraid 
of  these.  We  are  anxious  judiciously  to  point  out  that  in  these 
days,  when  Christianity  is  rich,  men  of  "  large  possessions"  are 
not  called  on  to  sell  all  they  have ;  when  it  is  established,  to  leave 
fathers  and  wives ;  that  when  Christianity  is  protected  from  in- 
Jury,  there  is  no  expediency  in  remaining  single ;  when  it  is 
triumphant,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  laugh  now.  As  if 
there  were  no  heathens  to  be  evangelized  in  foreign  countries,  no 
large  towns  in  our  own,  no  temples  built  unworthily  for  cheap- 
ness sake,  no  zealous  poor  left  uneducated  for  the  ministry,  no 
lamentations  in  our  Prayer-book  over  the  disuse  of  practices 
which  only  the  perverseness  of  our  people  can  prevent  us  from 
reviving,  no  cause  in  our  own  hearts  for  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
Or  in  another  view,  as  if  the  conduct  of  those  who  gave  up  all 
that  riches  or  domestic  comfort  could  give  them,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  definite  religious  object,  was  a  reproach  to  those  who 
reposed  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  Within  our  own  Church 
we  are  over  careful  to  soothe  enthusiasm,  and  somewhat  helpless 
in  directing  it.  In  judging  foreign  churches  or  other  ages,  we 
talk  of  a  *'  misguided  zeal  for  what  they  consider  the  glory  of 
God,"  '*  the  fantastic  rigours  by  which  men  render  themselves 
-callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others,"  **  the  extinction  of  the  do- 
mestic affections  to  aggrandize  one  ambitious  Church,"  words 
which  may  be  true  or  not,  as  they  are  applied,  but  which,  as 
commonly  used,  are  rather  rashly  bandied  about,  considering  all 
the  hints  and  recommendations  that  Scripture  contains.  We  can 
be  warm  enough  in  our  censures  of  those  who  would  call  down 
fire  from  Heaven,  or  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  but  have 
perhaps  too  much  fellow  feeling  with  him  who  went  away  sorrow- 
ful when  he  found  he  must  not  only  obey  the  law,  but  sell  his 
property. 

The  book  now  before  us  is,  most  unquestionably,  not  of  the 
peculiar  Church  of  England  character,  but  of  that  cast  which  we 
are  somewhat  apt  to  depreciate,  or  to  look  on  as  a  romantic  un- 
reality. Whether  we  have  gained  or  lost  by  suffering  it  to  sleep 
so  long  amongst  us,  is  a  question  on  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  expected.  Such  as  the  author  is,  however,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  character. 
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In  his  Private  Journal  \i'hich  was  written  chiefly  in  IQ2S,  v^hen 
he  was  about  24,  the  feeling  round  which  all  others  seem  to 
group  themselves,  is  a  craving  after  an  ideal  happiness, — real  and 
attainable,  though  not  yet, — of  which  all  our  refined  perceptions 
of  beauty,  nobility,  and  holiness,  are  but  indications  and  foretastes, 
and  in  which,  as  our  character  becomes  equal  to  our  capacities, 
they  must  eventually  converge.  With  this  is  joined,  perhaps  its 
necessary  condition,  a  sensitive  and  pure  taste  for  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful or  lofty  to  sight  or  mind  ;  high,  though  unpractised,  poetical 
powers ;  and  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  reverence  due  to  holy 
things ;  even  to  our  own  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  emotions. 

This  itself  explains  why  these  powers  and  feelings,  lying  it 
seems  deepest,  were  unknown,  almost  unsuspected,  by  more  than 
two  or  three  of  his  nearest  friends.  His  acquaintance  more  rea« 
dily  perceived  and  appreciated  an  unusually  deep  and  true  mode 
of  dealing  with  mathematical  questions  ;  a  subtlety,  boldness  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  a  frank  and  accurate  apprehension  of  the 
full  force  of  an  adverse  argument,  and  a  definiteness  of  concep* 
tion  and  expression  which  seemed  to  cut  through  an  intricate 
question,  throwing  ofi^,  rather  than  grappling  with  objections,  with 
a  cleanness  which  one  could  hardly  believe  not  to  be  sophistry. 

But  this  book  derives  its  commanding  interest  from  the  stern 
self-chastisement  of  body  and  mind,  from  which  both  reason  and 
imagination  receive  their  tone  and  substance.  With  this  the 
Journal  acquaints  us;  and  there  is  something  which  really  cows 
an  ordinary  reader  in  the  unsparing  steadiness  with  which  faults 
are  sought  for,  the  bitter  self-abasement  with  which  they  are  felt, 
and  the  unrelenting  determination  with  which  they  are  punished ; 
all  being  recorded,  except  when  addressed  to  God,  with  a  plain 
and  sometimes  contemptuous  homeliness  of  expression,  which 
seems  as  if  the  author  wished  to  do  dishonour  to  himself  and  his 
thoughts,  or  held  that  a  feeling  which  claimed  to  be  deep  and 
true,  should  not  disdain  to  buy,  by  humiliation,  the  privilege  of 
utterance* 

The  first  volume  places  before  us,  with  uncommon  life  and 
depth,  the  ulterior  growth  and  developement  of  this  character, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  by  somewhat  copious  ex- 
tracts. The  author's  character  as  a  boy  is  most  interestingly 
given  in  a  letter  written,  it  would  seem,  by  his  mother,  in  the  year 
1819  or  1820,  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  with  which  the  vo- 
lume opens.  From  this  it  will  be  sufiicient  here  to  extract  a  few 
Ijnes. 

'*  Pleasing,  intelligent,  and  attaching,  when  his  mind  was  undisturbed 
and  he  was  in  the  company  of  people  who  treated  bim  reasonably  and 
kindly :  but  exceedingly  impatient  under  vexatious  circumstances,  very 
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much  disposed  to  find  his  own  amusement  in  teazing  and  vexing  others, 
and  almost  entirely  incorrigible  when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove  hitn;" 
but  "  in  all  points  of  substantial  principle  his  feelings  were  just  and 
high  ;  he  had  (for  his  age)  an  unusually  deep  feeling  for  every  thing 
which  was  good  and  noble,  his  relish  was  lively  and  his  taste  good  for 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  be  was  also  quite  conscious  of 
his  faults,  and  {untempted)  had  a  just  dislike  to  them.*' — pp.  J,  2. 

In  1825,  in  which  year  he  took  his  degree,  passages  in  his 
letters  show  the  existence  of  those  romantic  views  of  religion 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  character  from  that 
time  forward.  Of  part  of  the  intervening  time  he  speaks  often  in 
his  Journal  with  very  deep  contrition :  but  any  one  who  observes 
the  deep  humiliation  with  which  he  confesses  faults  of  which  or- 
dinary persons  would  think  but  little^ — common  indeed  to  all  who 
have  really  high  views  of  Christian  excellence, — will  be  very  cau« 
tious  in  inferring  much  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  from  this  most 
bitter  recollection  of  them. 

The  Journal  itself  may  perhaps  be  best  introduced  by  some 
letters,  giving  an  account  of  the  Arst  part  of  the  time  which  it 

records. 

''Sept.  28M,  1826. 
"  T  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  every  day  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  wish  me  to  be  influenced  in  putting  off 
longer  by  the  sad  thing  we  have  just  heard.  At  leasts  if  I  may  judge 
from  myself,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  what  are  called  real 
afflictions  and  imaginary  ones,  that  it  seems  just  as  rational  to  go  on  in 
the  common  way  when  under  the  former  as  the  latter.  With  me  this 
last  summer,  both  at  the  time,  and  looking  back  on  it,  seems  to  have 
gone  very  strangely;  and  I  do  not  see  any  ground  why  my  reason 
should  contradict  my  feelings,  because  the  things  which  aflPect  me  are 
either  in  their  nature  confined  to  the  person  who  feels  them,  or  are 
thought  trifles  by  people  in  general.  I  have  been  trying  almost  all  the 
long  [vacation]  to  discover  a  sort  of  common  sense  romance  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced there  must  be  such  a  thing,  and  that  nature  did  not  give  us  such 
a  high  capacity  for  pleasure  without  making  some  other  qualification  for  it 
besides  delusion.  But  the  speculation  has  got  much  more  serious,  and 
runs  out  into  many  more  ramifications  than  I  expected  at  first ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  might  make  it  the  main  object  of  a  long  course  of 
reading,  the  first  step  of  which  would  be  to  follow  your  advice  in  learn- 
ing Hebrew  and  reading  the  early  Fathers.  This  I  have  determined 
upon  doing  immediately  upon  my  return  to  Oxford,  and  the  intervening 
apace  I  shall  pass  away  as  I  can,  with  I.  and  P.  among  the  mountains 
and  waterfalls.  Since  I  wrote  this  in  the  morning  I  have  been  walking 
with  P.,  whose  quietness  of  mind  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of  my  specu- 
lations, and  I  hardly  like  sending  you  this  letter ;  however,  if  I  have 
been  making  myself  a  fool  all  the  summer,  it  is  better  I  should  not  go 
on  brooding  on  it  by  myself:  for  letting  somebody  know  the  state  of 
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my  thoughts  Is  the  only  way  of  keepiog  them  straight  $  and  I  know  no 
one  hut  yon  who  would  make  sufficient  allowance  for  me  to  venture  on 
such  things  with.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  very  odd,  hut  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  resolution  to  ask  for  the  papers  which  they  found 
of  my  mother's  after  her  death." — pp.  200,  201. 

The  writer  seems  to  have  shrunk  from,  allowing  this  letter  to 
reach  his  friend.     In  its  stead  the  following  was  sent. 

^  I  have  made  three  attempts  to  write,  hut  all  of  them  ran  off  into 
something  wild,  which,  upon  reflection,  I  thought  would  be  better  kept 
to  mpelf.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  in  a  strange  way  all  the  summer, 
and  having  had  no  one  to  talk  to  about  the  things  which  have  bothered 
me,  I  have  been  every  now  and  then  getting  into  fits  of  enthusiasm  or 
despondency.  But  the  result  has  been  in  some  respects  a  good  one,  and 
I  have  got  to  take  very  great  pleasure  in  what  you  recommended  to  me 
when  we  were  together  at  F.,  the  evening  before  I  left  you  our  first 
summer,  i.  e.  good  books  5  and  Tfeel  to  understand  places  in  the  Psalms 
ia  a  way  I  never  used  to.  I  go  back  to  Oxford  with  a  determination  to 
set  to  at  Hebrew  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  to  keep  myself  in  as  strict 
order  as  I  can ;  a  thing  which  I  have  been  making  ineffectual  attempts 
at  for  some  time,  but  which  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a  long  time 
of  my  life 

'*  And  now  I  must  drop  back  to  myself.  I  wish  you  would  say  any 
thing  to  me  that  you  think  would  do  me  good,  however  severe  it  may  be. 
You  must  have  observed  many  things  very  contemptible  in  me^  but  I 
know  worse  of  myself,  and  shall  be  prepared  for  any  thing.  1  cannot 
help  being  afraid  that  I  am  still  deceiving  myself  about  my  motives  and 
feelings,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  thing  on  which  to  steady  myself.'' — 
p.  204. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Journal  the  actual 
working  day  by  day  of  the  feelings  to  which  these  letters  refer. 
The  following  extract  is  in  effect  its  opening. 

"July  1,  1826. — I  think  it  will  be  a  better  way  to  keep  a  journal  for 
a  bit,  as  I  find  I  want  keeping  in  order  about  more  things  than  reading* 
I  am  in  a  most  conceited  way,  besides  being  very  ill-tempered  and  irri- 
table. My  thoughts  wander  very  much  at  my  prayers,  and  I  feel  hungry 
for  some  ideal  thing,  of  which  I  have  no  definite  idea.  I  sometimes 
fancy  that  the  odd  bothering  feeling  which  gets  possession  of  me  is 
affectation,  and  that  I  appropriate  it  because  I  think  it  a  sign  of  genius ; 
but  it  lasts  too  long,  and  is  too  disagreeable  to  be  unreal.*' — p.  6. 

''  July  5. — I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  capacities  for  happiness,  with  no  objects  to  gratify 
them,  seems  to  grow  upon  me,  and  puts  me  in  a  dreary  way.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me  !'* — p.  7. 

These  feelings  continue  occasionally  to  appear,  assuming,  more 
and  more,  a  distinct  and  practical  shape,  till  his  return  to  Oxford 
10  October  1826,  (the  period  when  the  letters  before  quoted 
were  written,)  when  they  gave  rise  to  the  following  resolutions. 
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^'  I  have  been  coming  to  a  resolution^  that,  as  soon  as  I  am  out  of  the 
reach  of  observation,  I  will  begin  a  sort  of  monastic  austere  life,  and  do 
my  best  to  chastise  myself  before  the  Lord ;  that  I  will  attend  chapel 
regularly,  eat  little  and  plainly,  drink  as  little  wine  as  I  can  consistently 
with  the  forms  of  society  ;  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  as  much  as  I 
can,  without  ostentation  ;  continue  to  get  up  at  six  in  the  winter  ;  abstain 
from  all  unnecessary  expenses^  in  every  thing ;  give  all  the  money  I  can 
save  in  charity,  or  for  the  adorning  of  religion.  That  I  will  submit  myself 

to  the  wishes  of  the  ,  as  to  one  set  over  me  by  the  Lord,  but 

never  give  in  to  the  will  or  opinion  of  any  one  from  idleness  or  false 
shame,  or  want  of  spirit.  That  I  will  avoid  society  as  much  as  I  can, 
except  those  I  can  do  good  to,  or  from  whom  I  may  expect  real  advan- 
tage 3  and  I  will,  in  all  my  actions,  endeavour  to  justify  that  high  notion 
of  my  capabilities,  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself.  That  I  will  avoid 
all  conversation  on  serious  subjects,  except  with  those  whose  opinions  I 
revere,  and  content  myself  with  exercising  dominion  over  my  own  mind, 
without  trying  to  influence  others. 

''  The  studies  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  are  Hebrew  and  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers." — p.  25, 

From  this  time  the  Journal  becomes  much  more  minute  and 
severe.  Till  the  beginning  of  December,  the  littlenessess  of 
every  day  are  sought  out,  analyzed,  and  exposed  with  a  painful 
degree  of  earnestness  and  power*  Of  this  it  would  be  useless, 
and  perhaps  not  very  desirable,  to  give  detailed  instances.  The 
constancy  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  author's  self-examination 
can  only  be  felt  from  reading  the  whole  journal  as  it  stands.  It 
will  be  better  to  confine  our  illustrations  to  the  progress  of  that 
one  feeling  round  which  the  others  seem  to  turn.  In  this  point 
of  view,  a  letter  dated  November  5,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
expresses  to  the  friend,  by  whose  advice  he  was  regulating  him- 
self, the  happiness  which  he  felt  at  giving  up  the  **  wretched  un- 
satisfactory pursuit"  of  guiding  himself  by  his  own  judgment. 
The  same  feeling  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  for  November  4, 
in  a  passage  which  is  short  enough  to  be  extracted. 

"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  rid  of  a  great  weight  from  my  mind,  in  having 
given  up  the  notion  of  regulating  my  particular  actions,  by  the  sensible 
tendency  I  could  perceive  in  them  to  bring  me  towards  my  ro  koXov,  I 
had  always  a  mistrust  in  this  motive,  and  it  seems  quite  a  happiness  to 
yield  the  discretion  of  myself  to  a  higher  power,  who  has  said  '  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.'  " — p.  37. 

The  following  passages  show  a  very  striking  kind  of  caution 
and  deliberation  in  trusting  his  own  romantic  notions. 

"  Nov.  6. — I  felt  again  to-day,  as  if  I  had  been  getting  enthusiastic, 
and  that  the  secret  world  of  new  pleasures  and  wishes,  to  which  I  am 
trying  to  gain  admittance,  is  a  mere  fancy.    I  must  be  careful  to  check 
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bigh  feelings  ;  they  are  certain  to  become  ofiences  in  a  day  or  two^  and 
must  regulate  my  practice  by  faitb^  and  a  steady  imitation  of  great 
examples ;  — m  hopes  that  by  degrees,  whatlnoiv  have  only  faint  and  occa- 
sional glimpses  of',  may  be  the  settled  objects  on  which  my  imaginatioa 
reposes,  and  that  I  may  be  literally  <  hid  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,*  *' 
—p.  39. 

'^  Nov.  29. — I  have  just  been  sbocked  at  bearing  that 's  acquain- 

tance>  Mr. ,  bad  shot  himself  yesterday.      How  strongly  it  reminds 

roe  that  I  understand  little  of  the  things  invisible »  which  I  talk  and  think 
about,  when  the  most  terrible  occurrences  having  taken  place  quite  close 
to  me,  affect  me  so  little.  /  could  work  up  my  feelings  easily  enough, 
but  it  is  enthusiasm  to  anticipate  in  this  way  the  steady  effects  of  moral 
cUscipline,  even  supposing  both  effects  are,  whilst  they  last,  the  same.  I 
could  not  help  crying  violently  just  now,  on  reading  over  my  mothers 
paper.  The  ideas  somehow  mixed  up  together,  and  forced  on  my 
thoughts,  what  a  condition  I  may  be  in  as  to  things  unseen,  and  yet  be 
unconscious  of  it. 

"  O  God,  keep  up  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  true  humility,  suitable  to 
my  blindness  and  the  things  that  I  am  among." — p.  56. 

We  extract  the  following  philosophical  reflections^  taken  from 
the  Occasional  Thoughts  of  about  the  same  date^  as  similarly 
characteristic  of  the  author's  steady  and  systematic  procedure. 

'*Dec-  1,  7,  and  17. —It  is  the  object  of  our  lives,  by  patient  per- 
severance in  a  course  of  action  prescribed  to  us,  so  to  shape  and  discipline 
our  desires,  that  they  may,  through  habit,  be  excited  to  the  same  degree 
by  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  our  understanding,  as  they  would 
by  nature,  if  we  had  senses  to  relish  them ;  that  is,  that  the  degree  of 
our  appetites  for  these  objects,  should  so  far  exceed  that  which  we  feel 
for  sensible  objects,  as  the  known  value  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter. 

<'  The  former  field  of  existence  is  what  I  think  St.  Paul  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  spoke  (Heb.  vi.  19)  of  "  that  which  is  within  the  veil," 
into  which  Jesus  Christ  had  gone  before  us.  The  veil  signifying  our 
unconsciousness,  in  spite  of  which,  '  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which 
It  was  impossible  that  God  should  lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation 
who  have  fled  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us.'  All  this  seems  the 
real  meaning  of  faith,  as  insisted  on  so  much  in  the  New  Testament. 

**  Of  the  objects  which  we  pursue  or  avoid,  some  we  immediately 
perceive  to  be  either  present  or  absent ;  some  we  only  believe  to  be  so 
through  the  intervention  of  the  understanding.  The  varies  dispositions 
of  our  fellow-creatures  towards  us,  are  of  the  latter  sort.  We  have  no 
faculties  for  perceiving  love  or  admiration ;  but  being  conscious  of  the 
feeling  ourselves,  and  recognizing  in  others  the  effects  which  we  know 
to  proceed  from  them,  we  believe  their  presence  upon  evidence,  and  are 
affected  therewith.  Of  being  in  society  we  cannot  be  conscious,  if  by 
society  we  mean,  not  that  of  certain  shapes  doing  certain  things,  but  of 
beings  which  feel  in  some  respects  as  we  do.  The  existence  of  such 
beings  we  only  believe  on  evidence,  having  observed  effects  like  those 

NO,  XLV. — JAN.  1838.  P 
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which  proceed  from  oar  own  feelings^  in  so  many  instances  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  causes  are  likewise  similar. 

''  The  same  sort  of  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  other  beings^ 
in  some  respects  like,  and  in  others  different  from  ourselves. 

''  That  a  Being  exists  endued  with  power  and  wisdom,  the  limits  of 
which  we  cannot  reach  to,  is,  I  think,  more  certain  than  that  we  have  fel- 
low creatures.  All  men^  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  act  as  if  they  believed 
ID  a  Being  endued  with  intelligence  and  power,  and  will  superior  to  any 
interference.  They  count  on  the  course  of  nature  continuing  as  it  is, 
because  they  know  that  what  they  have  long  continued  to  do  they  go 
on  with  ;  and  rely  without  any  doubt  on  its  skill  and  ability  for  perfect- 
ing their  undertaking  where  their  own  skill  and  ability  fall  short. 

'^  That  this  Being  has  any  other  attributes,  we  have  not  the  same 
evidence.  These  are  the  '  things  within  the  veil }'  they  are  Kvpldtg,  the 
objects  of  faith.  But  consideration  will  show  that  the  difference  is  not 
in  kind  but  in  degree,  and  that  among  what  we  call  the  things  visible, 
motives  are  proposed  to  us  to  be  acted  on,  approaching  to  it  by  degrees 
imperceptible. 

*'  Isa.  XXV.  7,  9.  '  And  he  will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of 
the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all 

nations And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God ; 

we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us  j  this  is  the  Lord ;  we 
have  waited  for  him  :  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation/*' — p. 
86. 

The  Journal  for  Nov.  17  contains  a  determination  to  discon- 
tinue for  a  time  the  strict  discipline  by  which  the  author  was  chas« 
tening  himself,  as  interfering  with  the  full  discharge  of  his  other 
duties,  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

**  Nov.  18. — I  have  slackened  my  rules  to-day,  and  let  go  my  dreamy 
feelings,  that  have  been  keeping  me  up.  Bad  as  I  am,  it  seems  as  if  F 
might,  not  indeed  be  too  penitent,  but  penitent  in  a  wrong  way ;  absti- 
nence and  self- mortification,  may,  themselves,  be  a  sort  of  intemperance; 
a  food  to  my  craving  ajler  some  sign  that  I  am  altering.  They  ought 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  farther  than  as  tbey  are  instrumental  to  a  change 
of  character  in  things  of  real  importance;  and  the  lassitude  which  1 
have  felt  lately,  is  a  sign  that  they  will  do  me  no  good  just  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  curious  to  see,  how  by  denying  one  affection  we  gratify  an- 
other :  and  how  bard  it  is  to  keep  a  pare  motive  for  any  thing.  The 
sensible  way  is  to  watch  for  our  predominant  affection,  as  each  gets  the 
uppermost,  and  give  it  our  chief  attention  :  mine,  just  now,  is  impatience 
at  finding  myself  remain  the  same,  in  spite  of  any  difference  of  conduct  I 
adopt. 

"  Nov.  1 9.  Having  let  myself  loose  for  two  days,  I  seem  to  have  re- 
covered my  resolution,  and  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my  want  of  patience, 
and  inconsistency :  besides,  I  hardly  think  I  am  at  liberty  now  to  alter 
resolutions  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  term ' 

*^  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  thing  to  act  up  even  to  injudicious  resolu-^ 
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tioDS ;  to  form  a  habit  of  tbinking  oar  present  actions  as  not  in  our 
power.  For  we  most  be  better  judges  at  a  distance,  in  general :  so  I 
pray  Grod  1  may  be  protected  from  strange  thoughts,  and  moral  coils, 
while  endeavouring  to  persevere." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  the  same  date  prefixed  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Occasional  Thoughts.  And  it  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  which  might  be  selected,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  speculations  are  but  expansions  of  his  deepest  feelings, 
very  unlike  the  loose  generalizations  from  a  few  half-examined 
facts^  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  at  present  to  consider  as 
the  marks  of  genius.  We  have  printed  in  italics  the  passage  in 
the  Journal  which  seems  to  have  suggested  these  reflections. 

**  Nov.  18  and  22. — For  whatever  cause  the  great  Author  of  nature 
contrived  that  resemblance  (as  it  appears  to  us)  which  subsists  between 
the  part  of  His  dominions,  of  the  existence  of  which  be  has  given  us  a 
consciousness,  and  that  other  part  with  which  we  are  acquainted  only 
through  our  understanding  y  it  seems  calculated  to  assist  our  conceptions 
of  the  one  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  other. 

'*  That  people  cannot  help  doing  this,  almost  all  metaphorical  Ian* 
guage  is  a  proof,  and  whether  this  similitude  is  real  or  not,  the  belief 
that  it  is  so  may  be  of  great  service  to  mauy  minds. 

'*  The  business  of  our  life  seems  to  be,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  acting 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  should  do,  if  we  were  conscious  of  all  we  know  ; 
and  in  this  respect  no  action  of  our  lives  can  be  indifferent,  but  must 
either  tend  to  form  this  habit  or  a  contrary  one  :  so  that  those  whose  at- 
tempt to  act  right  does  not  commence  with  their  power  of  acting  at  all, 
have  much  to  undo,  as  well  as  to  do.  The  craving,  and  blankness  of 
feelings  which  attends  the  early  stages  of  this  habits  C  ^^ow  some  token 
upon  me  for  good^* )  makes  any  thing  acceptable  which  can  even  infancy 
fill  it,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  things  turn  out  well,  whose  case  seenu,  in 
some  sort,  to  represent  to  us  our  indistinct  conceptions  of  our  own.  Ani- 
mals fainting  under  the  effect  of  exercise,  and  then  again  recovering  their 
strength,  which  that  very  exercise  has  contributed  to  increase ;  the  slow 
and  uncertain  degrees  in  which  this  exercise  is  effected,  and  yet  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  effected : — the  growth  of  trees  sometimes  tossed  by 
winds  and  checked  by  frosts,  yet,  by  the  evil  effects  of  these  winds  di- 
rected in  what  quarter  to  strike  their  roots,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  for 
the  future,  and  by  these  frosts  hardened  and  fitted  for  a  new  progress 
the  next  summer  : — in  things  of  this  sort  I  am  [altered  in  the  MS.  from 
'  we  are*]  so  constituted,  as  to  see  brethren  in  affliction  evidently  mak- 
ing progress  towards  release.'* — p.  82. 

We  will  close  these  extracts  with  a  piece  of  poetry  written  in 
1833,  but  singularly  descriptive  of  that  character  to  which  his  eye 
had  been  turned  during  the  time  which  the  Journal  records 
seven  years  before. 
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Daniel. 

*' Matth.  xix.  13.  dtrtv  tvvavxoi,  oinvtQ  ehyovxitrav  cavrovc  Sia  rijy 
ftaoiKtlav  rwv  ohpavdv  *0  hvvafievoQ  xtapiivy  x^P^*'"*** 
"  Son  of  sorrow,  doomed  by  fate 
To  lot  most  desolate  -, 
To  a  joyless  youth  and  childless  age, 
Last  of  thy  father's  lineage. 
Blighted  being !  whence  hast  thou 
That  lofty  mien  and  cloudless  brow  ? 

Ask'st  thou  whence  that  cloudless  brow  ? 

Bitter  is  the  cup  I  trow ; 

A  cup  of  weary  well-spent  years, 

A  cup  of  sorrows,  fasts,  and  tears. 

That  cup  whose  virtue  can  impart 

Such  calmness  to  the  troubled  heart. 

Last  of  his  father's  lineage,  he 
Many  a  night  on  bended  knee, 
In  hunger  many  a  livelong  day, 
Hath  striven  to  cast  his  sluugh  away. 
Yea,  and  that  long  prayer  is  granted ; 
Yea,  his  soul  is  disenchanted. 

()  blest  above  the  sons  of  men ! 

For  thou  with  more  than  prophet's  ken. 

Deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Hast  read  thine  own,  thine  endless  doom. 

Thou  by  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 

Art  sealed  for  immortality. 

So  may  I  read  thy  story  right, 

And  in  my  flesh  so  tame  my  spright. 

That  when  the  mighty  ones  go  forth. 

And  from  the  east  and  from  the  north 

Unwilling  ghosts  shall  gathered  be, 

I  in  ray  lot  may  stand  with  thee." — p.  315. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  a  first  perusal  of  the 
Journal  is  doubtless  a  depressing  one,  both  from  the  unhappiness 
which  it  records,  and  (it  may  be)  from  a  fear  that  if  we  would  ex- 
ercise the  same  strict  vigilance  over  our  own  hearts,  or  would  aim 
at  the  same  high  mark,  we  might  find  cause  for  disquiet  too.  It 
is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find,  both  at  the  end  of  the  Journal^  that 
the  author  considers  himself  to  have  passed  into  a  happier  state, 
and  in  his  letters,  that  he  gradually  ceases  to  speak  of  his  own 
despondency,  either  openly  to  his  nearest  friend,  or  in  those  half 
jesting  hints  of  which  bis  other  friends  must  only  now  feel  the 
meaning.  His  external  demeanour,  both  from  natural  disposition 
and  from  his  contempt  for  any  display  of  feeling,  seems  always 
to  have  been  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  from  it  alone,  per- 
haps, no  change  in  this  respect  could  have  been  inferred. 

This  despondency  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  iu  the  ex- 
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tracts^  though  it  does  slightly  appear  there  ;  but  rather  his  high 
desires  to  ''  enter  within  the  veil/'  to  be  ^'  hidden  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord/'  and  the  mode  which  he  took  to  realize  them.     This 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  self-confidence  and  un- 
reality which  too  frequently  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
high  views.     It  is,  unfortunately,  not  often  that  we  see  men  of 
bold  and  independent  minds,  subtle  and  comprehensive  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  romantic  desires,  giving  up,  till  they  shall  be  fit 
for  it,  all   notion  of  **  influencing  others :"   checking,  without 
throwing  aside  their  own  high  feelings,  subduing,  with  a  syste- 
matic humility,  their  impulses  to  express  them,  and  submitting 
to  learn  their  duty  by  the  slow  and  common-sense  process  of 
"  following  great  examples,"  ''  studying  Hebrew  and  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,"  and  in  the  meantime  obeying  scrupulously  the 
voices  of  those  whom  they  feel  to  be  better  than  themselves.     It 
is  most  striking  to  observe  a  mind  like  the  author's,  almost  con- 
temptuously regardless  of  the  claims  which  mere  number  had  on 
his  acquiescence,  and  stubbornly  unbiassed  in  his  examination  of 
evidence,  yet  prepared,  on  principle,  to  submit  himself  almost 
unlimitedly  to  the  unproved  dicta  of  superior  goodness,  or  to 
what  was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  the  voice  of  Revelation ;  seeing  at 
a  distance,  as  it  were,  the  high  character  which  he  wished  to  at- 
tain, yet  not  hastily  grasping  at  the  feelings  to  which  he  saw  it 
would  lead,   but  repressing   his   own   feverish  impatience,  and 
steadily  waiting  for  his  severe  moral  discipline  to  bring  forth  its 
fruits :  happy  lastly,  and  relieved  to  find  that  he  might  leave  off 
seeking  his  own  ideal  perfection  in  his  own  way,  and  walk  safely 
in  a  road  which  God  had  provided  for  him,  without  caring  to 
understand  clearly  its  direction. 

It  would  require  no  small  portion  of  self-deceiving  good-na- 
ture, to  make  a  person  of  these  habits  very  well  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  Society  as  it  is.  A  man  of  a  keen  and  lofty  mind,  who  is 
struggling  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  and  finds  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  though  he  may  enter  with  ever  so  much 
readiness  into  amusements  professedly  trifling,  and  cordially  ac- 
quiesce in  the  omission  of  religious  subjects  in  general  society,  yet 
when  high  subjects  are  brought  forward,  cannot  but  be  indignant 
and  disgusted  at  the  avowed  selfishness,  the  flippant  unmeaning 
carelessness  of  right  and  wrong,  of  religion  and  irreligion,  which 
one  finds  not  only  admitted,  but  daring  to  take  a  tone  of  su- 
periority there.  Such  broad  facts  as  these,  that  even  among  many 
respectable  men,  it  should  be  a  confessed  dishonour  to  have  borne 
an  insult  patiently,  none  to  be  living  a  licentious  life, — their  un- 
scrupulousness  as  to  the  men  with  whom  they  associate — the 
secular  view  which  is  taken  of  religious  services,  particularly  the 
ordinary  cathedral  service— the  masses  who  neglect  the  Com« 
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muiiioii^  aod  the  nature  of  the  reasons  they  give  for  so  doing ; 
these  and  the  like  are  too  often  commented  upon  to  need  re- 
petitiou.  A  short  passage  will  show  the  view  of  things  which 
was  forced  on  the  author  by  what  he  saw  around  him.  On  Hos. 
IT.  lly  he  observes,  p.  156^  ^^  I  suppose  really  abstinent  self- 
denying  people  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
divest  himself  so  entirely  of  the  fear  of  God,  as  the  generality 
seem  to  have  done*  But  a  life  alternating  with  mortification  and 
indulgence  (if  it  affects  other  people  as  it  does  me)  might  con- 
vince any  one  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  himself,  how  the  distant  pro- 
spect is  made  dim,  and  the  heart  taken  away  by  present  ease  and 
satiety." 

This,  perhaps^  Scripture  would  have  taught  him  to  expect- 
that  he  should  find  in  the  World  not  sympathy,  but  a  field  for  ex- 
ertion. But  Scripture  must  have  also  taught  him  to  look  for 
some  bold  antagonist  system  to  all  this  levity  and  worldliness ;  to 
seek  in  the  Church  an  army,  small  perhaps,  but  united,  organized, 
uncompromising,  and  proselytizing,  whose  noble  attitude  and 
words  of  high  authority,  scarce  imitated  by  the  crowds  around 
them,  would  be  almost  at  once  his  guarantee  for  joining  their 
warfare  and  trusting  their  guidance.  Would  he  find  this  in  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

Partly  he  would :  he  would  find  an  active  and  pervading  system 
whose  existence  and  essential  purity  had  been  almost  incredibly 
preserved  through  as  grievous  perils  as  the  power  or  policy  of 
men  could  well  raise  against  it.  He  would  find  in  it  much  of 
scattered  energy,  love,  piety,  and  disinterestedness :  he  would  find 
high  names,  and  honour  paid  them.  But  it  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose  to  turn  to  what  he  would  not  find.  He  would  not  find 
authority* 

A  candid  reader  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  can  scarcely  infer  less  from  it  than  this,  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  Christian  community  not  to  exercise  within  itself 
an  authority  of  formally  punishing  all  vice  as  such*  In  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  body  of  the  Church,  "  when  they  are  gathered 
together,"  exercise  this  power,  at  the  indignant  command  of  St. 
Paul.  In  England  the  Church  has  long  ceased,  as  a  Church,  to 
do  so;  the  reason,  we  believe,  being,  that  the  State  having  be- 
come Christian,  has  taken  her  place  in  that  respect.  Passing  by 
the  question  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Church  could 
so  transfer  her  duties,  is  it  true  that  the  State  iaas  received  them  i 

In  theory,  whatever  a  few  more  old-fashioned  individuals  may 
think,  the  civil  power  itself  disclaims  the  notion.  The  popular 
idea,  and  that  received  among  statesmen  who  administer  and 
frame  our  laws,  is,  that  vice  is  not  punished  as  mcked,  but  as 
pernicious.    The  question  is  not  what  is  the  religious  notion  of 
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civil  punishment,  but  what  is  the  received  one ;  not  what  the 
English  State  ought  to  do,  but  what  it  does.  And  certainly  it  is 
almost  universally  understood  to  put  forward^  as  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, not  the  purification  of  a  people  to  the  Lord^  but  the  defence 
of  its  people's  rights^  and  the  increase  of  their  comforts.  The 
Churcli  is  laying  down  what  the  State  does  not  affect  to  take  up. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  the  prevalence  of  a  theory  among 
any  number  of  individuals,  even  though  legislators,  does  not 
imply  its  real  adoptiou  by  the  nation.  This  is  worth  considering, 
if  the  national  practice,  that  is,  the  recognized  law  of  the  land, 
contradicts  the  popular  notion.  But  what  is  the  case  ?  A  number 
of  instances  will  occur,  when  one  is  suggested,  where  a  grievous 
crime  is  only  recognized  by  the  law  as  a  civil  injury.  Take  then 
for  this  one  the  case  of  the  very  man  whom  St.  Paul  commands 
the  Corinthians  *'  to  deliver  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh  ;"  to  what  inconvenience  would  he  be  subjected  by  the 
English  law.  Principally  this,  that  if  he  wished  his  property  to 
descend  to  his  children,  he  must  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a 
will ;  and  that  entailed  property  would  not  descend  to  them  at 
all.  Other  punishment  is  left  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
of  individuals.  This  would  scarce  seem  likely  to  satisfy  the 
Apostle. 

This  is  one  example  of  whal  is  but  an  example  itself.  In  our 
Church's  teaching  of  truth,  in  its  condemnation  of  error,  in  its 
assertion  of  its  own  spiritual  powers  and  privileges,  its  warnings 
against  rash  interference  even  with  its  temporal  ones,  there  would 
surely  be  something  to  disappoint  those  who  had  heard  their  duty 
in  the  deep  bold  tones  of  Scripture  and  antiquity. 

Certainly  so  felt  the  author  of  these  Remains;  but  another 
obstacle  to  his  being  satisfied  with  the  practical  working  of  our 
Church  lay  in  those  very  high,  half  mystical  desires  to  see  and 
feel  God  in  every  thing,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Part  of  our  national  character  is  certainly  an  uncommon  con- 
tempt for  feelings  feigned  or  unduly  excited ;  for  unreality  or 
false  sentiment.  Of  this  the  English  Church,  wound  up  as  all 
orders  of  it  are  with  the  nation,  largely  partakes.  And  certainly 
it  has  very  many  happy  results  which  the  author  would  have  been 
the  last  to  deny.  Few  men  could-  have  had  a  keener  instinctive 
perception  of  any  approach  to  pompousness  or  affectation ;  few, 
perhaps,  were  more  able  and  willing  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
point  of  view,  whether  found  in  themselves  or  in  others ;  few 
more  ready  to  try  high-sounding  theories  by  practical  tests;  to 
ask  what  thev  meant  when  translated  into  common  sense  ?  what 
came  of  them?  But  all  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  deep 
apprehension  of  the  truth,  that,  after  all,  things  visible  are  unsa-* 
tisfyiog,  that  all  on  wbkh  our  affections  ought  steadily  to  repose 
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is  invisible,  and  that  the  realization  of  this  is  one  of  ihc  three 
great  and  necessary  Christian  virtues.  Nor  did  it  reconcile  him 
to  a  line  of  teaching  not  uncommon  in  the  English  Church, 
which  seems  so  afraid  of  the  profanity  of  unfruitful  feeling  and 
talking,  that  it  will  not  supply  a  religious  mind  with  those  objects 
for  which  its  affections  crave:  will  only  inform  it  of  its  duties, 
without  allowing  it  to  dwell  on  the  nature  and  means  of  that 
communion  with  God  which  is  the  reward  and  life  of  well-doing. 
This  forms^so  essential  a  feature  in  the  author's  character,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  entering  upon  it  at  some  length. 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  man  in  this  respect?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  readiness  with  which  wonders  are  credited  and 
dwelt  on  by  the  common  sort  of  people  ?  of  the  fondness  which 
we  all  have  for  stories  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  even  when  we  do 
not  believe  them ;  for  fairy  tales  and  romances,  for  any  thing,  in 
short,  marvellous,  independent,  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
visible  world?  Surely  the  least  that  this  shows  is  that  God  has 
made  us  such  as  to  be  unsatisfied  with  the  outsides  of  things,  with 
mere  physical  and  moral  phenomena  and  their  classifications. 
When  we  do  not  find  a  more  immaterial  system  made  to  our 
hands,  or  su£Sciently  extensive  to  embrace  all  that  we  would  have 
included  in  it,  we  coin  one  for  ourselves,  and  look  at  it  with  inte- 
rest, as  a  beautiful  shadow  of  what  we  want,  even  when  we  do 
not  attempt  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is. 

Nor  is  this  strange:  the  whole  constitution  of  the  physical  world 
forces  it  upon  us.  All  is  magnificent  promise,  unsubstantial  and 
encouraging.  Is  there  not  something  very  strange  and  pregnant 
in  the  mere  fact  that  an  assemblage  of  lifeless,  senseless  atoms 
should  be  enabled  to  excite  in  moral  beings  those  apprehensions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which  the  physical  world  doubtless 
does  overpower  us  f  Can  these  apprehensions  be  more,  or  can 
they  be  less  than  indications  of  great  spiritual  truths;  a  tempo- 
rary and  arbitrary  system  for  training  our  minds  to  receive  notions 
which  are  as  yet  beyond  us  ?  They  are  surely  too  noble  to  be 
more ;  too  baseless  to  be  less. 

Again,  what  avenues  of  speculation  does  the  animal  kingdom 
open  to  us!  We  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  tribes  of  beings, 
grotesquely  caricaturing  or  touchingly  emblematic  of  fragments 
of  our  own  moral  character  and  condition;  some  vain,  gross, 
stupid,  or  malevolent;  others  sagacious,  persevering,  brave,  and 
disinterested.  Each  class  (if  we  may  believe  those  who  have 
most  studied  their  habits)  including  within  itself,  almost  as  marked 
varieties  of  temper  and  capability  as  the  human  race  itself,  but 
each  bound  immovably  by  an  inherited  nature  within  a  certain 
magic  circle  of  evil  or  good.  Our  own  feelings  seem  to  tell  us 
that  $ome  of  these  are  worthy  of  our  attachment  and  admiration,  yet 
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civilized  nations,  by  a  kind  of  unaccountable  instinct,  seem  to 
to  have  settled  that  they  are  not  responsible :  if  they  truly  are  not, 
bow  and  why  is  this  strange  unreal  vision  of  good  and  evil  put  be- 
fore us  ?  if  they  are,  of  what  mighty  and  unthought-of  system  must 
they  be  the  outskirts?  Surely  the  commonest  analysis  of  our 
every-day  feelings  drives  us  into  what  is  ordinarily  set  down  as 
mysticism,  or  superstition,  or  both.  All  nature  seems  to  invite 
our  affections  but  to  reject  them,  and  to  testify  of  a  greater  sys- 
tem which  is  behind. 

And  even  with  our  fellow  men — are  they  adequate  objects  for 
our  thoughts  and  affections  ?  Practically,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  are  not.  How  are  our  affections  and  sympathies 
broken  up  and  given  away  in  fragments  ?  We  do  not  trust  our 
whole  heart  to  our  nearest  friend.  We  give  part  of  our  confi- 
dence to  one  man,  part  to  another:  we  cannot  give  more,  and 
should  be  stared  at  if  we  tried.  When  we  wish  really  to  sympa- 
thise with  another's  deep  feelings,  or  to  explain  our  own,  how 
hopelessly  do  we  fall  short ;  and  by  what  a  chance  does  it  seem 
to  be  that  we  succeed  at  all.  Those  burnings  of  the  heart  which 
we  occasionally  experience,  on  having  sure  signs  that  others  do 
thoroughly  feel  what  we  do,  or  when  a  great  system  opens  upon 
us,  or  when  one  whom  we  love  performs  a  noble  action,  or  when 
one  whom  we  revere  shows  us  unexpected  affection,  at  once  show 
us  the  emptiness  of  our  ordinary  sympathies,  and  are  earnests  of 
something  greater.  Such  passing  emotions  betray  to  us  capaci- 
ties for  a  state  of  habitual  feeling  in  which  must  be  the  highest 
happiness,  and  which  we  are  as  yet  as  unable  and  unworthy  to 
feel  as  our  friends  are  to  excite.  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  union 
of  high  capability  with  actual  unworthiness  should  be  meant 
merely  to  point  us  forward  to  a  future  life?  Surely,  rather  it 
sanctions  those  present  desires  which  it  causes,  that  blind  craving 
after  the  supernatural,  that  worshipping  of  the  unknown  God, 
of  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest  minds  give  commou  witness. 

All  this  seems  to  justify  us  at  least  in  demanding  this,  that  if 
there  is  a  revealed  system  calculated  in  every  respect  to  meet 
those  wants  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  natural  one,  it  shall 
not  be  timidly  kept  back  or  mutilated,  but  that  along  with  the 
duties  shall  be  taught  all  that  gives  life  and  hope  and  happiness 
to  their  performance.  And  it  would  justify  us  in  expecting,  that 
if  the  cautious  policy  were  pursued,  the  policy  of  not  denying  nor 
yet  teaching,  or,  if  teaching,  doing  so  as  if  armed  for  controversy, 
in  syllogisms  and  formulaB,  always  beginning  from  the  beginning, 
and  never  daring  to  assume  or  expand  what  we  believe  ourselves, 
and  say  that  all  Christians  ought  to  believe,  that  then  men  of  more 
quiet  and  docile  tempers  indeed  would  submit  themselves  pa- 
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tiently,  and  Urould  gain  their  own  reward  in  acting  on  and  propa- 
gating all  that  they  did  receive  ;  but  that  more  active  and  ardent 
minds  (who  ought  to  form  the  great  strength  of  the  Church) 
would  feel  certain  that  they  had  not  the  whole  truth  put  before 
them,  and  would  think  themselves  authorized  by  that  certainty  to 
take  their  own  training  into  their  own  hands,  and  seek  it  freely  as 
they  could  for  themselves  in  history,  in  the  Bible^  or  in  their  own 
speculations.  Ceasing  to  feel  themselves  scholars,  they  would 
be  only  too  likely  to  deliver  themselves  wholly  to  the  one  exciting 
truth  which  first  really  met  their  wants ;  and  perhaps  despise, 
and  teach  others  to  despise^  as  interfering  with  it,  all  that  system 
of  which  it  was  in  reality  but  one  side  or  member.  In  other 
words,  would  become  schismatics  and  heresiarchs*  Have  these 
expectations  been  realized  or  not  in  the  history  of  the.  English 
Church  for  the  last  150  years  ?  Numbers  of  earnest  men,  within 
and  without^  certainly  have  come  to  despise  our  ancient  spirit ; 
and  our  disinclination  frankly  to  blame  them  seems  to  allow  that 
our  own  backwardness  has  led  them  to  do  so. 

Now  what  is  the  system  (if  we  would  be  but  too  true  to  our- 
selves),  not  which  the  Bible  contains^  not  which  the  early  Church 
taught,  nor  which  is  scattered  in  the  works  of  our  loftier  divines, 
but  which  our  very  formularies  imply.  Let  us  contrast  a  few  in- 
stances of  a  tone  of  teaching  certainly  not  uncommon  amongst 
us,  and  that  which  the  Prayer  Book  almost  necessarily  presup- 
poses. 

Take  the  subject  of  inspiration,  in  connection  with  the  human 
intellect  generally.  The  apostles,  we  are  often  told,  were  com- 
missioned to  reveal  a  system  from  God,  and  supernatu rally 
guided  into  all  truth  for  that  purpose;  but  with  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  inspiration  ceased,  and  we,  as  fallible  men,  must  be 
content  to  arrive  at  truth  by  the  humble  and  candid  use  of  those 
powers  of  intellect  which  God  has  given  to  guide  us.  Hence 
follows  the  heavy  responsibility  which  lies  on  all  of  us,  of  seek- 
ing divine  truth  with  humility,  candour,  and  industry ;  and  on 
this,  perhaps,  is  built  a  course  of  useful  and  sensible  cautions. 
All  this  is  in  a  sense  true,  and  most  necessary  to  be  insisted  on. 
But  there  is  another  way  of  viewing  it. 

The  collects  in  the  Prayer  Book  imply,  what  indeed  no  Chris- 
tian would  question,  the  constant  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  suggesting  thoughts  and  desires :  and 
the  Homilies  ascribe  directly  to  God  expressions  in  books,  of 
which  the  English  Church  refuses  to  assert  the  infallibility.  Why 
then  do  we  shrink  from  allowing  in  so  many  words,  that  as  in  the 
Jewish,  so  more  fully  in  the  Christian  Church,  there  is,  and  has 
been  always,  a  system  of  inspiration  going  on^  of  which  we  can- 
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not  presume  to  define  the  extent?  So  far  as  we  feel  certain  of 
their  depth  and  truth^  why  are  we  forbidden  to  feel  for  those  Chris- 
tian authors,  whom  we  roost  love  and  obey,  all  that  the  Homily 
expresses  of  the  prophet  Baruch  ?  Without  interfering  with  the 
superior  and  universal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  what  an  awful 
light  does  this  throw  on  our  treatment  of  our  own  thoughts ;  on 
all  serious  conversation ;  on  disrespect  shown  to  the  suggestions 
of  good  men !  This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  some  men  wish 
to  view  every  thing,  and  because  they  are  not  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  us,  they  join  our  adversaries*  Why  do  we  drive  them  from 
us?  Are  these  bolder  forms  of  statement  irrational?  That 
would  scarcely  be  said.  No  one  will  pretend  to  maintain  either 
that  his  own  will  always  excites  thoughts  in  his  miod^  or  that  he 
can  discover  any  unvarying  law  by  which  external  objects  do  so. 
Are  they  unscriptural  ?  The  Jewish  prophets  speak  of  the  days 
in  which  we  live  as  blessed  by  a  peculiar  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Their  own  Church  was  scarcely  ever  without  its  accredited  mes- 
sengers from  heaven.  Must  we,  of  whose  state  their  privileges 
were  but  the  shadow,  speak  as  if  for  1 700  years  the  voice  of  God 
had  been  silent  amongst  us  ?  Are  they  contrary  to  antiquity  ? 
The  early  Fathers  held  the  comfortable  doctrine,  that  even  hea- 
thenism was  not  without  its  share  of  divine  suggestions^  that  even 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  unconsciously  guided  not  only  to  in- 
struct their  own  age,  but  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  men  notions 
which  were  to  ripen  in  Christianity.  Will  they  foster  rashness 
and  presumption  i  Any  doctrine  may  be  misused  to  any  pur- 
pose, but  one  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  made  rash  by  feeling 
strongly  that  any  given  thought  of  his  heart  may  be  from  God, 
may  be  from  the  devil. 

Again,  as  to  the  world  of  spiritual  beings,  angels^  and  those 
who  are  dead  in  Christ.  The  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is^  that 
it  is  better  not  to  dwell  on  what  God  has  left  uncertain.  This, 
perhaps,  is  rather  a  loose  way  of  ruling  the  question.  However^ 
has  God  left  it  uncertain  ?  St«  Paul  surely  neither  thought  so 
himself,  nor  contemplated  the  possibility  of  others  thinking  so,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  apostles  as  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  of  the 
Church's  wrestling  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi* 
palities  and  powers,  wpog  rot  irveu|uutrix«^  rij(  woinipletf  h  roi^  hFoupavloii* 
He  considered  this  world  as  a  theatre  of  war  between  good  and  evil 
spirits,  and  made  this  knowledge  a  practical  principle.  Just  what 
we,  on  system,  avoid.  What  does  the  Prayer  Book  say  r  On  St. 
Michael's  day  we  pray  God  for  the  succour  and  defence  of  His 
holy  angels.  And  our  attention  is  directed,  not.  only  to  parts  of 
Scripture  which  tell  us  of  the  "  war  in  heaven,"  and  extraordinary 
angelic  interferences  in  earthly  matters,  but  to  others  which,  as 
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so  selected^  must  imply  that  individual  angels  have  ordmarily 
under  their  charge  the  aflairs  of  particular  nations  (Dan.  x.)  and 
of  individuals  (Matt,  xviii.  10).  And  as  to  those  who  are  *'  with 
Christ/'  arguments]  doubtless  have  been  raised  concerning  their 
state^  not  however  because  Scripture  h  silent,  but  because  it  ap- 
pears  contradictory ;  from  which  no  intention  can  possibly  be  in- 
ferred that  the  truths  whatever  it  is,  should  remain  unpractical. 
The  Burial  Service  pronounces  that  the  ''spirits  of  the  just"  are 
"  with  God  in  joy  and  felicity  ;"  and  the  Communion  of  Saints  is 
one  of  those  things  in  which  every  day ''  the  Holy  Church  through- 
out the  world  '^  acknowledges  the  Almighty.  If  we  know  that 
those  whom  we  love  most  are  in  this  joy,  is  there  any  thing  so 
unholy  in  hoping  that  God  is  ever  increasing  it  upon  them  ;  that 
they  think  of  us,  and  continue  for  us  those  prayers  which  they 
made  on  earth  ?  This  surely  is  not  an  incredibly  close  commu- 
nion. And  is  God  such  a  hard  Father  that  we  should  not  express 
those  hopes  to  him  ?  Farther,  if  there  is  no  positive  command  in 
Scripture  against  dwelling  on  mere  possibilities,  what  greater  aid 
is  there  towards  realizing  the  certain  presence  ojf  Him  whom  we 
have  not  seen,  what  more  analogous  to  his  ordinary  mode  of 
training  us,  than  the  feeling  that  our  secrecy  may  be  watched  by 
these  dear  and  holy  friends  whom  we  have.  '*  But/'  it  will  be 
instantly  cried,  *'  this  leads  us  straight  to  the  worst  parts  of  Ro- 
manism." If  these  affections  are  true,  and  we  will  guard  the  rest 
of  our  conduct,  ihey  can  but  lead  us  right.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  be  forbidden  the  exercise  of  our  most  purifying  feelings  be- 
cause others  have  perverted  them. 

These  instances  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  a  contrast  between 
the  Prayer  Book  and  our  common  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  which 
might  be  carried  very  far.  The  Prayer  Book  recognizes  in  its 
rubrics  a  state  of  excommunication,  in  its  prayers  absolution,  the 
bishop's  power  of  ordination,  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  mystical 
virtue  of  the  Sacraments.  These  doctrines  have  lain,  like  seeds, 
in  our  Ritual  unexpanded  and  undwelt  on,  till  we  have  too  gene- 
rally forgotten  that  they  are  living  truths.  Some  fret  under  them 
and  wish  them  altered ;  others  modify  and  explain  them  away,  as 
unconnected  anomalies.  And  even  of  those  who  hold  them  dear, 
too  many  treat  them  like  deep  questions  fit  only  for  learned  dis- 
cussion, not  as  expressions  of  what  should  be  the  habitual  ener- 
gies of  the  Church ;  the  natural  exercise  of  those  unearthly  powers 
which  Christ  has  entrusted  to  her  who,  in  words  which  we  should 
tremble  to  use  if  they  were  not  in  Scripture,  ^'  is  His  body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all."  Surely  those  scattered 
words  have  yet  their  destinies  to  fulfil,  and  when  the  Church  will 
but  give  them  breath,  will  awaken  and  concentrate,  as  they  have 
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done  in  worse  times,  energies  and  talents  and  holiness,  that  the 
rulers  of  earth  little  think  of. 

The  volume  before  us  touches  the  magic  keys  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  though  some  of  the  notes  which  come  forth  are  rather 
startling,  and  may  be  untruly  struck,  yet  there  is  a  meaning  in 
them  which  deserves  to  be  analysed  by  those  defenders  of  the 
English  Church  who  are  looking  about  for  weapons  to  wield,  and 
ground  to  stand  on. 

Two  principal  wants  then  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  in  the 
English  Church — authority  and  richness ;  and  that  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  dreaming  philosopher,  but  of  one  who  knew  that  we 
were  here  not  to  think  only,  but  to  act ;  that  evil  was  given  us 
that  we  might  strive  against  it,  truth  that  we  might  uphold  or  re- 
store it,  revelation  and  moral  instincts  that  we  might  know  both 
one  and  the  other,  talent  and  energy,  that  we  might  form  projects, 
recommend  and  execute  them.  Nor  would  the  restraints  he  set 
on  his  impulses  to  influence  others,  till  circumstances  and  a  con- 
scious fitness  should  call  him  to  it,  make  him  likely  to  shrink 
from  his  task  when  he  felt  it  given  him.  He  seems  early  to  have 
thought  that  his  powers  would  enable  him  to  serve  the  Church 
more  effectually  as  a  reader  and  writer,  than  as  a  parochial  cler- 
gyman :  by  acting  on  those  minds  which  are  to  guide  the  masses, 
than  on  the  masses  themselves.  To  this  his  position  as  College 
Fellow,  seemed  also  to  invite  him ;  and  the  following  extracts  illus- 
trate part  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  this  task, 
and  the  tastes  he  sacrificed  to  it. 

**  July  27, 1827. — ^What  is  home,  you  silly,  silly,  wigbt. 

That  it  seems  to  you  to  shine  so  bright  ? 
What  is  home  ? — *Tis  a  place  so  gay, 
Where  the  birds  are  singing  all  the  day ; 
Where  a  wood  is  close  by,  and  a  river  dear. 
And  the  banks  they  sleep  in  the  water  clear  5 
Where  the  roses  are  red  and  the  lilies  pale. 
And  the  little  brooks  run  along  every  vale. 

Is  it  no  where  but  home,  you  silly- billee. 
That  the  thrushes  sing  in  each  shady  tree  ? 
That  the  woods  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  too, 
And  the  roses  and  lilies  laugh  at  you  ? 
O  there  are  thousands  of  places  as  well. 
So  be  quiet,  I  pray,  and  no  nonsense  tell. 

Oh  yes,  but  faces  of  kindness  are  there. 
Which  brighten  the  flowers  and  freshen  the  air ; 
Sweetly  at  mom  our  eyes  do  rest 
On  those  whom  waking  thoughts  have  blest, 
And^  guarded  in  sleep  by  a  magic  spell. 
O'er  which  *  Good  nights'  are  sentinel. 
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Is  then  kindness  so  dainty  a  flower, 
That  it  grows  alone  in  one  chosen  bower } 
Hast  thou  not  many  a  brother  dear, 
With  thee  to  hope»  and  with  thee  to  fear  ? 
Owning  a  common  Father's  aid. 
Resting  alike  in  a  common  shade } 

Yes,  friends  may  be  kind,  and  vales  may  be  green. 

And  brooks  may  sparkle  along  between ; 

But  It  is  not  Friendship's  kindest  look. 

Nor  loveliest  vale,  nor  clearest  brook. 

That  can  tell  the  tale  which  is  written  for  me 

On  each  old  face  and  well-known  tree/' 

"  July  28. — ^This  stagnant  efifusion  was  enough  for  one  dayi  and  I 
must  not  put  off  any  longer,"  &c. — p.  215. 

'*  Sept.  9,  1832. — Also  I  am  getting  to  be  a  sawney  and  not  to  like 
the  dreary  prospects  which  you  and  T  have  proposed  to  ourselves.  But 
this  is  only  a  feeling ;  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  shrink,  if  I  buy  my  con- 
stancy at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  separation  from  home." 

"  Sept,  27. — As  to  my  sawney  feelings,  I  own  that  home  does  make 
me  a  sawney,  and  that  the  £rst  eclogue  runs  in  my  head  absurdly ;  but 
there  is  more  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  agitator, 
than  in — *^  at  nos  hinc  alii, '  &c. — p.  258. 

And  this  introduces  us  to  a  side  of  his  character,  on  which  we 
have  as  yet  scarcely  touched — the  fertility,  buoyancy,  boldness, 
and  versatility  of  his  mind.     It  has  been  left  unnoticed,  partly 
because  no  one  who  was  ever  so  little  acquainted  with  the  author, 
or  who  would  read  ever  so  cursorily  the  book  before  us,  could  well 
overlook  it,  partly  because  the  peculiarities  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  seem  to  have  exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  in   making 
him  what  he  was.    Both  the  Journal  and  the  Occasional  Thoughts, 
though  principally  interesting  as  showing  the  processes  by  which 
his  character  and  opinions  formed  themselves,  and  the  depth  of 
thought  and  determination  of  purpose  on  which  they  were  based, 
cannot  but  in  part  show  those  too ;  but  in  the  Letters  we  are 
flooded  with  the  pointed  suggestions,  the  bold  historical  views  of 
a   keen-sighted  politician,  the  vigorous  statements   and  earnest 
queries  of  one  who  was  seeking  and  contending  for  divine  truth, 
and  the  ingenious  hints,  on  questions  of  taste  or  science,  of  a  man 
of  genius  who  thought  nothing  unworthy  to  employ  his  powers 
which  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion.     It  is  hardly 
in  the  nature  of  extracts  to  show  this  adequately,  but  we  should 
be  giving  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  author's  character,  if  we 
did  not  give  one  or  two  examples  of  what  he  was  to  his  friends, 
with  which  we  shall  close  our  extracts. 

"  Dec.  6,  1825. — 'Sir,  my  dear  friend/  you  cannot  tell  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  benevolence  to  my  last  letter,  but 
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that  does  not  make  me  the  less  a  fool  for  having  expressed  myself  so ; 
and  what  provokes  me  most  of  all  is,  that  I  did  not  give  myself  fair 
play  by  not  writing  till  my  opinions  had  settled ;  for  as  far  as  my  me- 
mory goes,  I  think  they  are  now  undergoing  a  revolution,  and  that  if  I 
were  to  see  the  poetry  in  question  again,  I  should  think  quite  dif- 
ferently of  it.  There  is  something  about  them  which  leaves  (to  use 
the  words  of  our  friend  Tom  Moore) 

'  A  sad  remembrance  fondly  kept 
When  all  lighter  thoughts  are  faded.' 

And  though  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  I  have  been  much  more  sen- 
sible of  this  since  a  reperusal  of  Genesis. 

*'  I  wrote  the  foregoing  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  but 
have  been  such  a  dandle,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  materials 
for  finishing  it :  and  the  circumstance  which  now  at  last  helps  me  out 
is  a  melancholy  one,  no  other  than  the  decease  of  our  friend  and  com- 
panion Johnny  Raw :  who  was  taken  off  some  days  since  in  the  staggers. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  doleful  in  the  poor  fellow's  exit ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  dreariness  diffused  over  all  its  circumstances,  which 
set  it  off  with  almost  a  theatrical  effect.  As  B.  says,  it  would  have  not 
been  so  much  if  he  had  wasted  away  by  a  long  illness,  or  if  we  had 
heard  of  his  death  at  a  distance  3  but  to  have  been  using  and  admiring 
him  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease,  to  have  watched  all  the  stages 
of  his  rapid  illness,  seen  him  bled,  given  him  his  physic,  which  seemed 
to  distress  him  very  much,  though  all  the  pain  he  suffered  was  evidently 
very  great ;  and,  after  all,  to  have  got  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  night, 
when  the  crisis  was  to  take  place,  and  come  into  the  stable  only  a  minute 
after  his  death,  where  we  could  just  see  him,  by  lantern  light,  stretched 
out  on  the  straw: — were  incidents  not  calculated  to  excite  pleasure. 
Add  to  this,  it  was  one  of  those  shivering  cold  stormy  nights  which  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  and  the  people  with  me  were  the  only  human  beings  in 
the  world  :  a  fact,  by  the  by,  which  I  am  not  yet  sufficient  psychologist 
to  account  for.  And  the  next  day,  when  we  went  out  to  bury  him,  the 
weather  was  just  the  same,  and  there  was  nothing  to  excite  one  cheerful 
association.  Also  it  was  somewhat  staggering  to  the  speculatively 
inclined,  not  to  be  able  to  discover  one  single  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  gallop  about  as  well  as  ever.  He  was  evidently  in  good  con- 
dition, his  flesh  hard,  and  his  limbs  sound, — and  why  I  should  be  able  to 
walk  any  better  than  he  was  more  than  I  could  elicit.  We  buried  him 
under  an  elm  tree  in  the  lawn,  and  nailed  his  shoes  to  it  for  a  monu- 
ment. 

*'  The  last  Quarterly  has  just ....  been  put  into  my  hands,  and 

seeing  an  article  on  Milton's  newly  published  affair I  looked 

greedily  for  a  final  demolisher  to  his  fame.  Guess  my  horror  at  finding 
him  in  limine  styled  '  the  great  religious  poet  of  the  Christian  world.'  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  the  worthy  editor,  ^XXoic  re  icai,  who  had  ad- 
mitted into  his  last  number  an  expression  equivalent  to  this,  that  '  con- 
sidering the  wretched  IjdoQ  that  developed  itself  in  every  part  of  his  com- 
positions, it  was  to  be  regretted  that  even  a  person  of  Milton's  talent 
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should  have  undertaken  a  religious  subject.'  You  will  find  this  in  an 
article  on  Sacred  Poetry.  I  was  so  disgusted  at  this  gross  incousistency, 
which  was  even  aggravated  by  subsequent  expressions,  that  I  could  not 
read  it  through."— pp.  186—188. 

The  next  letter  is  written  nine  years  later,  from  Barbadoes, 
where  the  author  was  staying  for  his  health ;  part  of  it  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author's  light  and  playful  mode  of  treating  his  own 
serious  feelings  and  purposes.  The  Jetters  immediately  before  and 
after  it  in  the  volume,  complain  with  some  reproachful ness,  of 
not  having  heard  of  his  Oxford  friends  for  near  a  year. 

"  October,  1834. — I  wish  I  knew  Horace's  receipt  for  giving  the  sound 
of  a  swan  to  mute  fishes,  and  I  most  certainly  should  administer 
you  a  dose.  I  know  you  must  have  a  great  deal  on  your  hands,  so  I 
should  be  contented  with  extracting  only  two  pages  in  as  big  a  hand  as 
an  idle  undergraduate's  theme  :  but  I  really  do  wish  to  hear  something 
of  you.  .  .  .  Concerning  your  worship's  self,  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
that  you  were  in  existence  on  or  about  the  1 2th  of  June  last 

" 's  death  was  a  great  surprise  to  roe,  and  I  may  almost  say  a 

shock,  as  I  had  always  looked  to  him  to  do  something  great  for  us.    .    • 

.    .    Do  you  know  I  partly  fear  that  you  and     ■  -  and are  going 

to  back  out  of  the  conspiracy,  and  leave  me  and (o  our  fate.     I 

mean  to  ally  myself  to  him  in  a  close  league,  and  put  as  much  mischief 
into  his  head  as  I  can.  He  has  sent  me  a  great  many  of  his  pamphlets, 
&c.,  which  I  admire  greatly  for  their  Jidoc  and  execution  -,  and  I  have 
written  bock  to  him,  pointing  out  wherein  I  think  him  too  conservative. 
•     •     .     . 

<'  I  have  written  to  — *  by  this  post,  telling  how  I  am,  t .  e.  much  as 
I  have  been  for  the  last  six  months  -,  so  I  shall  not  go  into  details  over 
again.  I  really  think  this  illness  is  being  a  good  thing  for  me  -,  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  excitement  does  more  good  to  myself  than  I  could  do 
to  others  by  being  in  it;  and  I  don't  know  that  it  does  one  any  harm  to 
have  the  impression  brought  seriously  before  one,  that  one  is  not  to  see 
out  the  changes  which  seem  to  be  at  hand.  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
good  ground  for  apprehension  ;  but  it  sometimes  comes  into  my  head 
that  ....  the  pertinacity  of  my  trifling  disorder  looks  as  if  I  had 
not  much  stamina  lett." — pp.  377 f  378. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  some  general  notion  may  be 
gained  of  the  author's  formal  opinions.  It  may  be  added,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  feeling  strongly  the  inadequacy  of  their 
own  intellects  to  guide  them  to  religious  truth,  are  prepared  to 
throw  themselves  unreservedly  on  Revelation  wherever  found,  in 
Scripture  or  Antiquity.  Any  more  definite  account  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  without  unfairness  either  to  the  author  or  to  the 
reader ;  to  the  reader,  if  we  omitted  his  more  startling  views ;  to 
the  author,  if  we  stated  them  detached  and  unsupported.  His 
letters  seem  to  show  that  his  opinions  ran  somewhat  in  advance 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  closely  bound,  still  less  should  we 
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venture  to  pledge  ourselves  to  every  statement  and  suggestion 
contained  in  the  two  volumes ;  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our 
hope  that  they  will  be  very  generally  read  and  weighed,  as  likely 
to  suggest  thoughts  on  doctrine,  on  Church  policy,  and  on  indivi- 
dual conduct,  most  -true,  and  most  necessary  for  these  times. 

The  respite  from  vigorous  attack,  which  the  Church  seems 
likely,  under  the  shadow  of  Conservatism,  to  enjoy,  seems  like  an 
appointed  season  for  looking  over  our  armouries,  adjusting  our 
position,  and  throwing  out  fresh  defences  in  place  of  those  politic 
cal  ones  which  the  last  flood  has  swept  away.  And  a  thoughtful 
person  who  will  fairly  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  increasing 
importance  of  liberal  movements  for  the  last  150  years,  the 
accidents  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  which  have  concurred  to  pro* 
duce  the  present  conservative  reaction,  and  the  character  of  many 
M'ho  for  the  moment  are  swelling  the  cry  of  *'  the  Church  is  in 
danger;"  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  eager  inquiry  on  religious 
subjects,  of  anxiety  to  improve  our  fellow  men,  and  strengthen  the 
Church's  hands,  which  certainly  is  now  abroad,  will  hardly  say  that 
we  have  much  time  to  lose,  or  that  it  is  unseasonable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  a  bold  and  comprehensive  sketch  for  a  new  positioii 
as  is  in  this  book  presented  to  him. 


Art.  XII. — Travels  in  Crete.  By  R.  Pashley,  Esq..  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambrige.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt 
Press,  J.  W.  Parker,  Printer  to  the  University.  1 837. 

Mr.  Pashley's  preface  informs  us  that  he  '*  spent  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  year  1833  in  the  Ionian  islands,  Albania  and 
Greece ;  its  autumn  in  some  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  at  Constantinople;  and  the  t\to  following  months  at 
Malta."  In  February,  1834,  he  visited  Crete,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  September.  When  he  set  his  foot  on  its 
shores  he  was  qualtiied  far  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  travellers, 
by  his  acquaintance  both  with  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece,  and 
M'ith  its  modern  language;  and  his,  accordingly,  is  no  ordinary 
book  of  travels.  He  seems  to  have  prepared  himself  by  arranging 
almost  every  scattered  remnant  of  information  which  antiquity 
affords  on  the  subject  of  Cretan  geography,  and  his  diligence  was 
rewarded  with  discoveries  so  numerous,  that  future  writers  will 
probably  draw  more  largely  from  his  stores  than  from  those  of 
any  other  modern  traveller.  Of  this  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  a  comparison  of  his  map  with  those  of  former  geographers, 
while  a  more  minute  examination  will,  we  think,  prove  that  it 
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excels  in  accuracy  no  less  than  in  fulness.  As  an  example,  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  argument  by  which  he  establishes 
the  site  which  he  assigns  (against  former  authorities)  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Aptera. 

Many  interesting  historical  fragments  are  interspersed.  Mr. 
Pashley  devoted  some  tirne^  on  his  homeward  route,  to  the  libra- 
ries of  Venice ;  and  melancholy  indeed  is  his  confirmation  of  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  her  colonial  oppression.*  Subsequent  events 
however  have  effaced  the  memory  of  Venetian  misrule.  The 
deluge  of  the  Ottoman  armies  has  swept  over  this  devoted  island, 
and  our  author  states  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  for  a  century  and 
a  half  it  was  oppressed  beyond  the  experience  of  any  other 
Turkish  province.  And  yet,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
unexampled  misery  of  the  revolutionary  war  has  taught  the 
Cretan  peasant  to  designate  the  period  of  Turkish  tyranny  as 
*'  the  good  old  time.^f  There  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
tragedy  is  even  yet  concluded.  Without  entering  into  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Greek  nation  at  large,  we  can  anticipate  little  good 
for  Crete,  which,  after  having  been  left  to  achieve  its  own  libera- 
tion, unaided  by  European  arms,  has  been  consigned  by  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  to  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha — a  man, 
civilized  indeed,  if  the  love  of  steam,  and  factories,  and  European 
military  tactics,  be  civilization:  but  in  every  just  sense  of  the 
word,  as  Crete  has  already  bitterly  experienced,  a  most  heartless 
barbarian.  We  view  this  subject  with  a  melancholy  interest, 
which  we  cannot  but  feel  in  all  that  regards  the  prospects  of  a 
nation  to  which  we  are  bound  by  ties  not  earthly  but  heavenly,  as 
to  our  brethren  in  the  Church  Catholic,  our  '^  companions  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Whatever  may  be  to  follow,  the  iron  has  already  entered  deeply 
into  their  soul.  Whole  villages  of  widows  and  children,  without 
one  adult  male  inhabitant — large  districts,  naturally  rich,  and 
lately  cultivated,  but  now  desolate  wastes — such  are  the  physical 
effects  of  the  war.  And  yet  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  actual 
evil.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  contest  on  the  survivors,  both 
Christian  and  Mahommetan — this  is  a  calamity  to  be  estimated 
by  those  alone  who  have  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Divine  sentence,  that ''  blood  defileth  the  land,"  and  who  have 
read  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  eftects  of  national  sin  in 
national  degradation.  As  an  illustration,  we  extract  an  average 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  both  parties  prosecuted  the  war. 

'^  My  (Christian)  host  here  said^  that  *  two  or  three  days  after  their 

*  It  IS  painful  to  learn  that  Father  Paul  represents  these  abases  as  a  laudable  trait 
colonial  policy. — See  vol.  ii.        p.  297. 
t  Tcv  xaXdv  iM^^. 
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great  victory,  a  Mobammedan  came  here  and  fell  on  his  knees,  a  few 
paces  from  my  door,  imploring  a  draught  of  water.*  '  And  what  did  you 
dd?*  *  I  took  my  tufek  (i.  c.  musket)  and  shot  him.' " — vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  that  long  before  this  evetit,and 
in  fact  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Greek  insurrection  on  the  cod« 
tinent  had  reached  Crete,  which  was  then  tranquil,  a  party  of 
Muhommetans  surprised  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  Christian 
village  in  church  on  the  morniiig  of  Good  Friday,  and  shot  all  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  effected  their  escape. 
Such  was  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  of  Crete. 

Justice  demanded  the  acknowledgment  of  Mr.Pashley's  learn- 
ing, and  his  historical  and  antiquarian  researches.  We  shall  say 
no  more,  however,  on  subjects  so  little  connected  with  our  pecu- 
liar province,  and  shall  only  express  in  passing  oUr  surprise  that 
so  learned  a  writer  should  adopt  a  style  of  pedantry  which  we  are 
wont  to  find  only  in  such  as  have  picked  up  a  few  Greek  words^ 
and  are  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If  he  had  thought 
fit  to  compose  his  work  in  Greek,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  no 
one  of  course  could  have  questioned  his  right  as  a  freebom  En- 
glishman, but  having  waived  this  right  and  adopted  the  vulgar 
tongue,  what  does  he  gain  by  writing  Zeus,  Hephaistos,  A16xan- 
dhros,  Dhemetrio;  and  Manutios,  or  yet  more  uncouth  expres- 
sions, as  the  convent  of  Haghi'&  Triadhi,  the  church  of  H&ghios 
Ghe6rghios,  and,  most  absurd  of  all,  a  "  pytgo"  for  a  tower,  an 
"  anagnostes*'  for  a  reader,  and  "  H&ghio  Pavio"  for  St.  Paul? 

Beyotid  the  mere  details  of  facts,  Mr.  Pashley  has  given  us 
nothing  of  interest.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
literally  true,  that  no  one  glowing  imagination,  no  one  thought 
more  suited  to  the  soil  of  Greece  than  to  the  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  seems  to  have  been  kindled  in  his  mind,  either  by  the 
natural  beauties  or  by  the  recollections,  mythological,  historical, 
or  ecclesiastical,  of  this  most  interesting  island.  This  is  no  slight 
loss  to  thfe  reader,  because  such  subjects  can  be  treated  aright 
only  by  a  mind  capable  of  sympathy  with  them.  The  im- 
pression which  they  produce  through  the  medium  of  a  mind 
which  delights  chiefly  in  gross  and  sensual  images,  and  receives 
with  a  sneer  all  that  is  severe  and  exalted,  is  as  far  from  the  truth, 
as  when  the  imagination  of  a  more  congenial  observer  has  invested 
them  with  a  glow  not  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  the  sunshine 
of  his  own  breast.  Accordingly,  the  reader  must  expect  to  find 
in  these  volumes,  not  the  imaginative  creations  of  antiquity,  nor 
the  actors  on  the  scene  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  but  the 
projection  cast  by  these  objects  on  the  dead  level  of  the  author's 
mind.  Still,  although  utterly  disqualified  to  elevate  and  refine 
the  mind  of  hid  readers  by  communicating  his  own  impressions. 
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Mr.  Pashley  is,  unfortunately^  by  no  means  contented  to  confine 
himself  to  the  region  in  which  he  might  be  useful,  as  a  collector 
of  facts.  A  very  large  portion  of  his  work  is  occupied  by  pro* 
tracted  discussions  on  the  religion  and  superstitions  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  population,  which  serve  him  as  an  occasion  for 
telling  us  all  that  he  has  ever  heard  or  read  apparently  on  these 
subjects  in  every  country  and  every  age.*  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  had  no  friend  to  suggest  that  an  author 
does  not  always  shine  most  in  treating  the  subjects  which  he 
chiefly  delights  to  handle.  Circumstances,  it  seems,  compelled 
him  to  shorten  the  original  plan  of  his  work ;  and  he  has  done  it 
by  omitting  altogether  his  account  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
island,  including  a  great  number  of  those  sites  where  his  map 
indicates  the  existence  of  ancient  ruins ;  but  he  retains  with  scru- 
pulous care  his  numberless  discussions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  tedious,  foolish,  and  grossly  unbecoming,  and  in  general 
wholly  unconnected  with  his  subject. 

It  is  specially  to  be  lamented  that  our  author  should  thus  have 
enlarged  upon  religious  questions,  because  it  is  but  too  evident, 
that  he  left  England  as  ill  prepared  to  estimate  them  aright  as  he 
was  well  furnished  with  classical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  foreign  travel  is  allowed  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  employment  of  time  at  home,  and  Mr. 
Pashley,  both  in  his  merits  and  his  defects,  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  remark.  If  he  had  carried  with  him  only  a  schoolboy's  stock 
of  classical  knowledge,  and  more  especially,  if  he  had  added  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  own  attainments,  and  an  ignorant 
and  vulgar  contempt  of  ancient  literature  and  art,  his  remarks  on 
these  subjects  would  have  possessed  small  value,  and  yet  he  was 
less  qualified,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  conduct  researches 
into  church  matters,  than  most  school-boys  to  investigate  ancient 
ruins  and  inscriptions. 

It  is  probably  in  great  measure  this  want  of  qualification  which 
leads  him  to  assume  the  air  of  an  infallible  judge  in  controversies 
of  both  faith  and  practice.  The  following  extract  will  afford  some 
indication  of  his  manner. 

"  In  Spain,"  be  tells  us,  '*  (after  the  Saracen  conquest)  the  apostacy 

*  In  reading  Mr.  Pasliley's  sneers  against  Oriental  Christians,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
imagine  that  he  intends  his  ridicule  to  reach  others  not  mentioned,  but  with  whom  his 
reaiiers  would  naturally  be  more  familiar.  We  were  strongly  reminded  of  the  exquisite 
satire  of  Swift,  in  his  "  Abstract  of  Mr.Collins's  Discourse."  *'  Cicero  was  so  noble 
a  free-thinker  thai  he  believed  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  nor  even  shows  the  least 
inclination  to  favour  superstition,  or  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  unless  what  he  throws  nut  sometimes  to  save  himself  from  danger,  in  bis  speeches 
to  the  Roman  mob,  whose  religion  was,  however,  much  more  innocent  and  less  absurd 
flian  that  of  Popery  at  least;  and  I  could  say  more— but  yoQ  uQderstaQd  mt" 
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soon  became  general,  though*  for  a  while  longer  members  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  were  still  foand  who  professed  Christianity,  using,  however, 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  and,  like  many  of  the  so-called  Christians  of 
their  day,  conforming  to  the  most  important  ceremonial  observances  of 
Islamism." — vol.  i.  p.  104. 

It  is  plain  enough  (though  ingenuity  may  very  likely  explain 
it  otherwise)^  that  the  author  imagined  that  the  Mozarabic  Li- 
turgy, the  use  of  which  be  cites  in  italics  as  a  proof  of  demi- 
apostacy^  was  either  of  Arabian  origin,  or  at  least  so  tinctured 
with  Arabian  rites,  as  to  belong  rather  to  Islamism  than  to 
the  Gospel.  Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  It  is  none  other  than  the 
ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Churchy  and  is  known  to  have 
been  in  use  at  least  very  long  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  How 
much  greater  its  antiquity  may  be,  there  is  no  occasion  to  examine 
at  large ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many,  and  those  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  have  identified  it  with  the  form  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  Ephesian  Church  by  the  beloved  Apostle  St.  John ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  had  obviously  devoted  profound  attention 
to  the  subject,  '*  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  exaggeration  that, 
next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,''  this  with  three  other  Liturgies  of 
similar  antiquity,  possesses  "  the  greatest  claims  on  our  veneration 
and  study." — Such  is  the  Liturgy  which  our  author  (misled 
apparently  by  its  name),  supposes  to  afford  proof  of  the  apos- 
tacy  of  those  who  adhered  to  it;  and  such  the  Divine,  whose 
'*  ipse  dixit"  is  to  be  our  authority  on  intricate  theological  ques* 
tions.t 

It  is  one  of  these  questions,  whether  or  not  the  Greek  Church 
acknowledges  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation ;  a  controversy  of 
considerable  moment,  for  if  this  be  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to 
the  Greek  Christians,  it  can  be  no  Catholic  tradition,  but  at  best 

*  Mr.  Pashley's  expressioa  is  ambiguoas,  but  implied  Ihat  they  were  found  only  "  for 
a  while."  For  this  insinuation  there  is  not  the  slightest  colour.  Spain  was  conquered 
A.D.  711.  In  a  note  of  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  chap.  41,  he  mentions  the  translation  of  the 
canons  into  Arabic  in  a.d.  1039,  "  a  while  later,"  "  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  Moorish  kingdoms,*'  a  fact  which  proves  that  they  held  their  paternal 
faitli  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  their  mother  tongue. 

f  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  subject  in  Mr.  Palmer's  invaluable  Ori- 
gtnes  Liturgies,  vol.  i.  sect.ix.  and  x.  The  history  of  this  ancient  Liturgy  as  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Palmer,  is  remarkable.  It  is  found  in  very  early  tiroes  in  the  churches 
in  the  South  of  France,  whither  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Oriental  mis- 
sionaries, by  whom  the  Church  of  Lyons  was  founded.  Here  it  prevailed  till  the  age 
of  Charlemagne,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Roman  form.  Meanwhile  however, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Gallic  Church  had  taken  root  in  Spain,  where  its  Liturgy  continued 
fai  use  till  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  by  the  Papal  interest,  the 
Roman  rite  now  prevailing  there  was  substituted  for  it.  Yet  at  that  very  era,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  orthodox  by  an  Italian  council,  that  of  Mantua,  a.  d.  1064 :  and 
it  was  so  highly  valued  by  the  great  Ximenes,  that  he  founded  a  college  and  chapel  to 
perpetuate  its  use,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  maintained  there  to  this  day. 

Some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  vol.  f ,  no«  63. 
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a  private  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  expect  to  see  our 
author  quoted  by  Romanists  as  a  learned  Protestant  authority  : 
for  he  not  only  concedes  to  the  Latin  Church  their  monstrous 
usurpation  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Catholic''^  name,  but  pro- 
nounces ex  cathedrd  the  Catholicity  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
chiefly  as  it  appears  on  the  authority  of  a  blasphemy  which  he 
heard  from  a  drunken  Turk  (vol.  i.  p.  3l6),  no  unfit  witness  un- 
questionably in  any  theological  controversy  whereon  Mr.  Pashley 
was  qualified  to  sit  as  Judge.  As,  howeveri  some  readers  may  be 
disposed  to  impugn  alike  the  authority  of  the  judge  and  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  witness,  they  will  not,  we  think,  complain  if  we  trans- 
scribe  the  opinion  delivered  in  this  matter  by  another  English 
layman,  who  deemed  it  worthy  of  more  serious  inquiry,  and  whose 
conclusion  is  somewhat  different. 

*'  It  hath  been,"  says  Ricault,  (in  his  **  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  A.D.  1678"),  '^a  question  very  dubitable,  and  not  meanly 
controverted,  what  side  the  Greek  Church  hath  maintained  in 
this  dispute.  For  if  you  will  believe  Cyrillus,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  17th  article  of  his  confession  of  faith, 
wrote  about  the  year  l6dO,  and  printed  1653,  his  sense  and  words 
are  wholly  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
this  particular ;  from  which  those  whose  education  is  purely  of 
the  Greek  literature,  instructed  and  taught  in  their  own  monas- 
teries, do  not  seem  much  to  deviate;  for  when  they  carry  this 
Sacrament  to  the  sick,  they  do  not  prostrate  themselves  before  it, 
nor  do  they  expose  it  publicly  to  be  adored,  unless  in  the  very  act 
of  administration ;  nor  do  they  carry  it  in  procession,  nor  have 
they  instituted  any  particular  feast  in  honour  of  it,  all  which  are 
arguments,  that  had  this  belief  of  Transubstantiation  been  agree- 
able to  the  faith  of  the  ancient  eastern  councils,  they  would  not 
have  been  less  careful  in  ordaining  those  particular  notes  of 
honour  in  the  administration  than  the  Western  have  done.  How- 
ever, such  as  have  had  tlieir  education  in  Italy,  as  he  who  wrote  the 
Oriental  confession,  together  with  those  who  subscribed  it,  seemed 
to  concur  wholly  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  tenet,  'Ortf  6 
Ugnt^  0(yia^ei  t«^  ifooa,  1)  aur^  oi/c/a  roD  aprou,  xoi  ^  ovcr/a  roO  oTvou, 
|X8Ta(3aX\erai  si^  n^v  ovtnoiv  rov  deXijdiyou  <ra>ff»UTog  xa)  ai/xaro^  rou 
Xpiorov:  ths^t  is.  When  the  priest  consecrates  the  elements,  the  very 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  transformed  into  the  true  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  And  a  little  farther  they  pro- 
ceed in  these  words :  19  fceroucriWi^  frcipev^ug  yivrroHf  xa)  otWria-ei  6 

*  It  19  probable  that  he  had  always  beeii  wont  to  apply  tbU  name  to  the  Romanists 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  in  itself  no  proof  of  bis  fitness  to  write  on  the  subjects 
which  he  has  rentared  to  handle.  But  he  shoald  at  least  have  conceded  to  the  Greeks 
the  name  wbicb  they  universally  claim,  even  if  in  his  roind  Catholic  be  so  opposed  to 
Frolestant,  as  to  mean  ''unreformed/'  for  when  was  the  Greek  reformation  ? 
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apro^  <1^  TO  aXt}d«vQV  (rwfj^  tou  X^iorou,  xoi  6  olvo^  eig  to  aXr^dmv  alfji^ot. 
awofM^ovrm  yjivov  toL  eTSi)  dfrou  ^alvouvrui,  xai  touto  xara  njv  <^iiay 
(Hxovof/Llav ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  the  Greeks  have  lately  formed 
a  word;  which  is  juieroua-W«;;  to  signify  or  express  Transubstan- 
tiation,  which  they  never  read  in  their  ancient  fath^rs^  though 
they  found  it  metaphorically  used  in  soqie  times  before  the  words 
fwra^oAs;  and  fterdeoroip^eittxri;.  *  *  *  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that 
the  Greeks  follow  the  Latins  in  this  doctrine,  since^  as  we  have 
wd  before,  the  most  learned  men  among  them  taking  their  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  have,  in  all  points  wherein  neither  custom  nor 
councils  have  determinedi  taken  up  their  doctrine  according  to  the 
positions  of  the  Roman  schools,  whom  therefore  they  name  by 
the  distinction  of  AarmfpwBi.  For  really  others  which  have  had 
their  educi^tion  in  Greece  only,  do  not  follow  this  novelty ;  and 
they  which  do,  contradict  their  own  Liturgy;  viz.  that  of  St. 
Chfyspstom,  which  is  common  to  them  both^  wherein  after  the 
complete  consecration  these  words  follow ;  r^ikus  Se,  &c.,  *  *  that 
is,  that  all  we  who  partake  of  this  bread  and  this  cup  may  be 
united  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghostj"  &c.— vol.ii. 
p.  ]8d— 18^. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  then  seems  to  be,  that  Transubstan* 
tiation  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  although  her  depressed 
condition  has  exposed  her  to  an  overflow  of  Papal  doctrine  from 
the  West,  which  has  infected  some  of  her  children  with  this  novel 
error.  Its  novelty  in  the  East  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate^ 
than  the  need  of  translating  a  Latin  phrase,  in  order  to  its  expres- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  redundant  copiousness  of  the  Greek  theolo** 
gical  vocabulary.  The  s^me  circumstance,  it  is  remarked  by 
Hammond,  *  led  to  a  similar  expedient  on  the  part  of  those  who 
introduced  to  the  Eastern  Church  those  speculations  on  the 
Divine  decrees,  which,  originating  in  St.  Austin,  have  taken  such 
firm  root  both  among  the  Roman  schoolmen  and  the  pupils  of  Calvin. 
He  says,  '*  it  is  worth  observing  on  the  confession  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greek  Church,  subscribed  by  Cyrill,  the  present  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  where  having  somewhat  to  do  with  this  phrase 
of  God's  absolute  dominion,  so  much  talked  pf  here  in  the  West ; 
he  is  much  put  to  it,  to  express  it  in  Greek,  and  at  last  fain  to  do 
it  by  a  word  coined  on  purpose,  a  mere  Latinism  for  the  turn, 
mvQ?i9kvfiwiv  xugidrijrflt,  an  expression,  I  think,  capable  of  no  ex- 
cuse but  this,  that  a  new  piece  of  divinity  was  to  be  content  with 
a  barbarous  phrase." 

Our  author,  we  think,  ought  to  have  touched  modestly  on  the-^ 

*  See  Biiections  for  Priett  and  People.  Sermon  2. 
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ological  and  ecclesiastical  questions^  were  it  only  as  belonging  to 
a  branch  of  study,  to  which  he  has  obviously  paid  no  attention. 
But  we  regret  to  add  that  his  moral  disqualiBcations  are  far  more 
insuperable.  In  fact,  no  very  ordinary  qualities  are  requisite  to 
the  man  who  would  estimate  aright  the  state  of  foreign  churches, 
and  would  so  treat  of  them  as  to  produce  in  the  reader's  mind  a 
just  and  healthful  impression.  Every  circumstance  unites  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty.  The  modern  traveller  leaves  behind  him 
not  "  the  church  bells  of  his  home"  alone,  the  house  of  his  fathers, 
and  the  religious  sympathies  and  associations  of  his  youth  — 
this  alone  is  no  small  evil,  yet  by  comparison,  it  is  inconsiderable. 
The  Christian  world  is  divided  against  itself;  the  members  and 
ministers  of  the  church  are  debarred  from  communion  by  crossing 
a  river  or  a  mountain.  One  evil  of  this  monstrous  anomaly  is 
evidently  its  effect  on  the  traveller,  to  whom  it  is  the  source  of 
numerous  temptations,  varied  as  are  men's  dispositions.  A  zeal- 
ous and  serious  man  is  tempted  to  an  uncharitable  bigotry ;  to  a 
separation  in  heart  and  affections  from  those  who  reject  much 
which  he  regards  as  sacred,  and  who  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a 
brother.  This  evil  has  often  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  is 
exemplified  even  in  the  work  before  us,  by  the  alienation  which 
exists  between  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
By  such  a  spirit  the  union  of  the  East  and  West  was  endangered 
as  early  as  the  era  of  Polycarp,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
on  the  Paschal  season.  But  times  are  changed,  and  men  have 
changed  with  them,  and  the  modern  English  traveller  is  seldom 
to  be  charged  with  superstitious  bigotry.  From  another  danger 
however  he  is  not  exempt :  he  is  not  unlikely  to  forget  altogether  the 
sacred  doctrine  taught  him  from  his  infancy,  the  article  of  faith 
of  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church;  he  may  easily 
adopt  a  spurious  liberalism  which  regards  the  Church  as  little 
more  than  an  abstract  idea,  and  her  communion  as  no  great  bless- 
ing ;  he  may  esteem  religion  as  a  matter  between  God  and  the 
heart  of  each  individual; — nay,  if  he  be  not  guarded  by  a  strong  re- 
ligious principle  beguiling  him  into  a  happy  inconsistency,  he 
may  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  matters  not  very  much  of  what 
shade  be  a  man's  faith,  so  that  it  is  untainted  with  that  worst  of 
heresies  in  the  estimate  of  a  modern  liberal — a  bigoted  attachment 
to  his  own  church  and  creed.  The  end  of  this  downward  course 
is  then  at  hand,  and  it  is — absolute  infidelity;  an  indifference  to  all 
religion  as  such,  and  a  preference  of  one  form  over  another,  only 
as  it  interferes  less  with  the  course  of  the  world ;  in  other  words,  as 
it  fails  to  be  what,  at  her  peril,  the  Church  must  ever  be,  a  restless 
society,  acting  continually  on  the  aggressive  against  men's  vain 
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notions  and  corrupt  practices,  and  bringing  all  things  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

And  after  all,  and  with  all  his  liberalism,  3^et  in  one  main  point 
he  resembles  the  veriest  bigot.  Each  alike  becomes  an  insulated 
being,  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  religious  wor- 
ship and  faith  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns.  The  church 
bells  are  to  him  no  call  to  devotion,  the  holy  seasons  pass  by 
unnoticed,  and  the  man  stands  aloof  from  a  society  of  Christian 
brethren,  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  Mahommetans  or  Heathens. 
Against  these  dangers  it  is  not  easy  effectually  to  guard.  Nay, 
it  may  sometimes  be  impossible  to  preserve  aright  the  contending 
claims  of  truth  and  love.  To  honour  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  Roman  Bishop  for  example,  without  countenancing  the  errors 
of  Popery,  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  every  English  Catholic  at 
Rome;  nor  is  the  embarrassment  much  less  in  Greece  and  other 
countries.  There  is  room  for  much  honest  doubt,  and  many  se- 
rious questions ;  and  our  eyes  ought  to  be  open  to  the  fact,  be- 
cause these  questions  have  not  unfrequently  been  adduced  as  a 
fatal  objection  against  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  Church  authority.  Yet,  in  truth,  admitting  all  their  force, 
why  should  they  be  so  regarded?  May  not  a  Churchman  confess 
a  degree  of  perplexity?  Nay,  may  he  not  even  urge  that  per- 
plexity was  to  be  expected  as  the  natural,  the  legitimate,  offspring 
of  sin  ?  For  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  is  one  of  schism  : 
and  schism  is  sin  :  and  sin  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  is  sure  to 
beget  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  uncertainty.  Men  break  the 
barriers  of  God's  law,  in  hopes  to  simplify  matters,  and  to  find 
some  shorter  way ;  but  soon  they  are  bewildered  and  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  their  own  choosinor.  So  has  it  been  here.  But 
these  perplexities  are  the  effect  only  of  our  separations,  no  neces- 
sary consequence  of  Catholic  doctrines :  but  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Pashley  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fourth  century  was  an  era 
of  corruption  and  bigotry :  it  was  one,  unquestionably,  in  which 
sound  Church  views  universally  prevailed — and  how  stood  this 
matter  then  ?  The  theory  of  the  Church  was  then  exhibited  in 
operation  before  all  the  world,  and  men  actually  knew  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  by  the  love  that  they  had  one  toward  another. 
Then  there  reigned  throughout  Christendom,  not  uniformity  but 
unity.  Like  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  Church  of  God 
encompassed  every  land  in  one  unbroken  tide  of  blessing,  but 
admitted  variations  in  each,  suited  to  the  distinction  of  climates 
and  the  cliaracter  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  various  lan- 
guages and  customs;  there  were  different  rulers  ;  but  the  Church 
was  one,  as  her  Lord  is  one ;  her  rites  were  but  the  varying  rule 
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of  the  same  blessed  company ;  her  rulers  every  where  acknow- 
ledged in  their  brethren  the  same  authority  which  they  exercised 
themselves.  Every  where  was  the  same  precious  deposit,  the 
holy  apostolical  tradition  committed  in  each  Church  to  the  line  of 
Bishopsj  and  iu  every  succession  maintained  inviolate  in  the 
creeds  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  then  was 
unity ;  but  for  uniformity  in  those  lesser  matters  which  that  tra- 
dition had  left  undecided,  or  had  ordered  variously  in  the  separate 
ChurcheSi  they  contended  not.  When,  therefore,  the  Christian 
left  England  for  Greece,  or  the  Roman  visited  the  cities  of  Asia, 
he  changed  his  language ;  he  found  some  practices  which  were 
unknown  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  be 
had  left  his  own  Church  behind  him ;  that  the  rites  of  a  foreign 
land  M'ere  those  of  another  society,  or  her  Bishops  and  rulers  no 
more  to  him  than  other  men.  For  he  was  a  Christian,  and  where- 
ever  the  Christian  went,  he  was  a  member  still  of  the  same  holy 
city ;  and  as  in  England  he  belonged  to  the  English,  so  in  Rome 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman,  and  at  Ephesus  of  the  Asiatic 
Church.  To  her  rulers  he  owed,  for  a  while,  all  loyalty  and 
spiritual  allegiance ;  from  their  bands  he  received  the  holy  mys- 
teries entrusted  by  the  Lord  to  his  mystical  body,  and  derived 
from  her  to  each  of  her  faithful  children.  And  for  lesser  matters, 
for  ceremonies  and  rites,  which  varied  in  different  lands,  he  had 
no  new  lesson  to  learn,  he  had  ever  been  taught  to  obey  in  these 
things  the  laws  of  that  Church  on  whose  bosom  he  was  cherished 
for  a  season. 

That  such  was  the  ancient  rule,  is  too  notorious  to  need  con- 
firmation ;  but  we  will  cite  one  authority,  because  it  chances  to 
relate  to  one  of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Pashley  has  handled  in 
his  usual  irreverent  and  supercilious  spirit.  He  tells  us  that  "  the 
Greek  Christian  is  scandalized  at  the  Latin  for  fasting  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  while  he  mortifies  the  flesh  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day,'' and  then  adds,  as  one  of  the  discoveries  of  his  foreign 
travels,  "Wednesday  was  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  be^ 
trayed ;  Friday  that  on  which  He  was  crucified."  In  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  work,  he  assumes  an  air  not  uncommon  with 
those  who  love  to  represent  it  as  one  grand  discovery  of  modem 
liberalism,  that  men  who  agree  in  all  important  matters,  ought 
not  to  contend  concerning  trifling  differences.  But  in  truth,  this 
has  ever  been  a  great  Catholic  principle,  although,  like  others, 
too  often  drowned  by  the  din  of  controversy  and  the  violence  of 
human  passions.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  refer 
to  the  reply  of  Saint  Austin  to  the  inquiry  how  a  Christian 
ought  to  act  with  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  foreign  Churches 
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which  he  cfaaoces  to  visit?  He  answers,  firstj  that  he  must  ad- 
here to  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  Holy  Com- 
munioQj  and  any  thing  else,  if  such  there  be,  which  is  com- 
manded in  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  Next  he  must  observe 
whatever  is  sanctioned  by  the  universal  Church  throughout  all 
the  world,  as  the  annual  observance  of  our  Lord's  birth  and 
death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Gho&t; 
for  this  agreement  could  not  have  prevailed  but  by  a  command 
from  the  Apostles,  or  from  a  geners^l  council,  the  authority  of 
which  is  most  wholesome  in  the  Church.  Then  he  adds,  "  As 
for  those  things,  which  vary  in  diiferent  countries,  as,  for  instance, 
that  some  fast  on  Saturday,  others  not,  this  whole  class  of  ob- 
servances is  optional.  Nor  is  there  any  better  rule  for  a  sober 
and  wise  Christian,  than  that  of  acting  as  the  Church  does,  which 
he  chances  to  visit.  For  whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  be  con- 
trary to  faith  or  morals,  should  be  deemed  indifferent,  and  ob- 
served for  the  sake  of  union  with  those  among  whom  we  live.  I 
think  you  have  heard  me  mention,  but  I  will  recall  it  to  your 
memory,  that  when  my  mother  joined  me  at  Milan,  and  found 
that  the  Church  did  not  fast  on  Saturday,  she  was  at  first  dis- 
turbed, and  perplexed  what  she  ought  to  do.  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  with  such  matters,  but  for  her  sake  I  asked  counsel  on 
this  point  from  Ambrose  of  blessed  memory.  He  replied,  that 
he  could  not  teach  me  any  thing  but  that  which  he  practised,  be-« 
cause  if  he  knew  of  any  thing  better,  he  should  himself  observe 
it.  I  suppose  he  meant  to  give  no  reason,  but  direct  us,  on  bis 
own  simple  i^uthority,  by  no  means  to  fast  on  Saturday.  But  he 
went  on  and  s^id,  '  When  I  go  to  Rome  I  fast  on  Saturday ; 
when  I  am  here  I  do  not ;  and  you  too,  whatever  Church  you 
chance  to  visit,  observe  its  rule,  as  you  would  not  scandalize  an-> 
other,  nor  have  him  scandalize  you.'"^ 

Here  is  true  and  enlightened  liberality ;  as  far  from  the  sneer 
of  a  modern  liberal  who  contemns  all  scrupulosity  in  religious 
questions,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  rites  of  Catholic 
and  of  local  authority,  because  he  **  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,"  as  from  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  which  would  exalt 
one  roan,  or  one  nation,  or  one  Church,  over  every  other.  When 
the  members  of  the  Church  acted  thus,  they  carried  out  the  true 
Catholic  rule — *^  in  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus 
charitas;''  and  Christendom  was  indeed  as  a  city  which  was  at 
unity  with  itself.  But  if  men's  passions  have  now  divided  it 
against  itself;  if  they  have  invented  imaginary  differences,  and 

♦  Epist  UV. 
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aggravated  into  schisms  those  which  have  a  real  existence;  if 
novel  doctrines  have  overlaid  some  Churches,  and  others  have  cast 
them  aside,  and  with  them  a  part  of  the  deposit  committed  to 
their  care,  can  we  wonder,  or  shall  we  argue  that  the  Catholic 
doctrines  are  not  founded  upon  a  rock,  because  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  a  Christian  ought  to  act  under  circum-* 
stances  so  disastrous? 

Yet  our  practical  difficulties  surely  are  less  than  mere  theorists 
imagine.  It  is  plain  enough,  for  instance,  that  the  English 
Church  laments  all  schism  as  a  sin,  and  that  whenever  her  children 
draw  near  to  her  holy  mysteries,  she  teaches  them  to  pray,  *^  that 
all  who  do  confess  God's  holy  name  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  holy  word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love."  Thus,  she 
holds  forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  many  who  refuse  commu- 
nion with  her,  but  whose  orders  and  sacraments  she  acknow- 
ledges, because  they  have  not  erred  so  widely  as  to  forfeit  the 
name  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  English  Christian, 
then,  who  visits  countries  oppressed  by  Papal  domination,  or 
those  of  the  more  unhappy  Greeks,  is  not  among  strangers,  but 
among  those  whom,  with  all  their  errors,  he  recognizes  as  his 
brethren.  Never  can  he  feel  or  profess  himself  to  be  a  mere 
bystander,  an  impartial  witness  of  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Mahom- 
metan  superstitions.  Wherever  he  finds  Christians,  and  however 
degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  is  his  joy  to  unite 
himself  to  the  despised  servants  of  his  Lord.  Not  scornfully, 
but  with  an  affectionate  sympathy,  will  He  regard  their  miseries, 
for  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  wiih  it." 
Upon  their  very  offences  and  corruptions  he  looks  with  no  hard 
and  supercilious  curiosity ;  for  these  are  the  shame  of  his  brethren, 
the  pollutions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  scars  and 
wounds  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Rather  will  he  mourn  over  them 
with  something  of  that  loyal  and  yearning  reverence  with  which 
the  holy  women  followed  Him  to  His  cross  and  to  his  tomb,  and 
saw  His  sacred  form  scourged  and  pierced  and  crucified,  and 
knew  not  as  yet  why  these  things  were,  but  ''  waited,  standing 
afar  off,  and  beholding,"  until  the  mystery  should  be  accom- 
plished. In  this  spirit  will  he  stand  aloof  frgm  those  things 
which  are  condemned  by  his  conscience  and  the  rules  of  his 
Church ;  but  to  every  laudable  or  even  innocent  custom  of  his 
brethren  around  him,  he  will  carefully  conform  himself.  If  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  have  left  uncorrected  the  imperfections  of 
the  Julian  calendar,  and  thus,  by  an  astronomical  error,  observe 
the  sacred  seasons  according  to  the  old,  not  the  new  style,  he 
will  choose  to  adopt  their  practice  rather  than  separate  himself 
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from  his  Christian  brethren,  and  act  as  one  unconcerned  in  his 
Lord's  birth,  and  death,  and  resurrection.  And  if  the  Eastern 
Church  has  forbidden  to  her  children  the  use  of  flesh  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,''''  he  will  be  ready,  with  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  rather  to  eat  none  while  the  world  lasteth,  than  to 
outrage  their  best  feelings,  and  identify  himself  with  the  infidel 
Turks,  by  a  total  apparent  disregard  of  the  days  on  which  his 
Master  was  betrayed  and  crucified. 

If,  as  we  believe,  God  has  raised  up  the  English  Church 
to  reflect  again  to  the  world  in  these  latter  days,  the  brightness  of 
primitive  times,  and  of  the  primitive  faith,  we  can  fulfil  our  high 
destiny  only  by  acting  in  the  spirit  here  described.  The  English 
traveller  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  her  representative.  If  his  con- 
duct and  sentiments  be  those  of  an  enlightened  Catholic,  the 
ignorant  and  oppressed  natives  will  naturally  lend  a  favourable 
ear  when  he  lifts  his  voice  against  real  corruptions.  But  if  they 
see  in  him  a  total  absence  of  all  external  religion,  and  if  he  treats 
that  which  prevails  among  them,  as  a  mere  heathen  superstition, 
he  enlists  against  him  every  holy  and  religious  principle  of  their 
hearts;  and  what  can  follow,  but  that  the  English  Reformation 
will  seem  to  them  only  an  out-break  of  infidelity ,t  and  that  Ca- 
tholic faith  and  practice  will  more  and  more  be  associated  with 
superstition  and  corruption. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  assumed  that  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self among  the  members  of  a  corrupt  branch  of  the  true  Church, 
and  that  his  object  is  to  maintain  and  recommend  to  them,  such  a 
course  of  practice  as  would  have  been  approved  by  its  ancient 
worthies  in  purer  times.  But  all  such  considerations  must  of 
course  appear  absurd  to  him  who  believes  his  own  church  and 

*  The  fasts  of  the  Greek  Cliurch  are  so  rigidly  observed  in  Crete,  that  we  fear  the 
Datives,  if  they  judge  of  English  .Christians  by  Mr.  Pashley,  will  transfer  to  our  is- 
land the  stigma  imposed  by  the  Apostle  on  their  fathers,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
epithet  yarri^tg  kfyai.  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  Ricaalt  considers  these  fasts  as  haying 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  Greeks  from  apostacy. — p.  16. 

t  How  far  this  may  be  the  case  already,  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider. 
The  following  extract  is  from  Ricault:  The  Greeks,  **  taking  notice  that  the  English 
neither  keep  fasts,  nor  practise  confession,  nor  ordinarily  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  - 
and  that  the  Dutch  nation,  at  Smyrna,  rehearse  no  prayers  at  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
are  not  only  scandalized  thereat,  but  also  Jews  and  Turks  take  oiFence  at  the  silence  of 
prayers  when  the  dead  are  buried,  wondering  what  sort  of  heresy  or  sect  is  sprung 
up  in  the  world,  so^different  from  the  religion  of  ail  the  prophets.  At  which  indecent 
practice,  the  Roman  clergy  taking  advantage  to  disparage  the  Protestants,  represent 
tbem,  &c.  *  *  *  to  be  such  as  contemn  all  order  in  the  Church.  •  •  •  And 
in  reality,  were  it  not  that  the  English  nation,  by  the  orderly  use  of  their  Liturgy, 
and  discipline  of  their  Church,  observing  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  grand  festivals,  did 
vindicate  themselves  of  these  aspersions,  it  were  impossible  to  persuade  the 
Oriental  countries,  that  those  which  we  call  Reformed  were  Christians,  or  at  least 
retain  any  thing  of  ancient  and  apo#lnlic^l institution." 
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faith  to  have  had  their  first  origin  at  the  Reformation,  atid  that 
the  abuses  which  he  sees  in  iinreformed  countries,  are  but  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  system,  unmodified  as  yet  by  the  march 
of  improvement.  In  this  case,  he  cannot  claim  any  thing  in 
common  with  foreign  Christians.  His  Church  has  never  had  any 
connexion  with  theirs.  It  is  by  himself,  and  not  by  them,  that 
the  ancient  faith  has  been  altered. 

Such,  we  regret  to  say,  was  the  lamentable  delusion  under 
which  Mr.  Pashley  commenced  his  travels,  and  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  judge  aright  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  her 
sons.  He  saw,  in  their  worst  corruptions,  the  living  and  exciting 
exhibition  of  the  faith  of  their  Chrysostoms,  and  Gregories,  and 
Athanasiuses.  And  yet,  even  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  without 
tracing  their  religion  still  higher.  It  is  assumed  as  art  axiom 
throughout  his  volumes,  that  the  religion  of  Greece  has  continued 
substantially  unchanged  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  bur  own. 
To  establish  this  monstrous  absurdity,  he  employs  that  resem- 
blance which  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  some  modertl 
and  some  ancient  superstitions,  and  then  assumes,  that  wherever 
such  a  resemblance,  whether  real  or  fancied,  can  be  traced,  the 
notion  in  question  has  been  handed  down  in  an  uuinterrupted 
course  of  tradition,  through  successive  generations  of  idolaters,  for 
three  thousand  years.  In  like  manner,  he  imagines  the  western 
converts  to  have  retained  the  reality  of  their  ancient  paganisnl,  in 
adopting  the  Christian  name.  In  England,  however,  this  ancient 
faith  was  laid  aside,  it  should  seem,  three  hundred  years  ago ;  an 
era  which,  if  he  is  consistent,  he  must  regard  as  that  of  our  na- 
tional conversion  from  the  superstition  of  Oden  and  Thor,  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  folly  of  such  an  hypothesis  it  is  needless 
to  expose.  It  is  needless  to  show,  as  might  very  easily  be  done, 
that  the  supposed  heathen  tradition  was  interrupted ;  that  there 
was  a  period  when  the  old  superstitions  were  eradicated,  while 
the  corruptions  of  later  days  had  not  as  yet  taken  root.  It  is 
needless  to  prove,  that  so  long  as  man's  nature  is  the  same,  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  in  similar  circumstances,  will,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  the  same  likewise — that  as  every  man  does  not  receive 
from  hature  a  tetiiper  Which  enables  him,  like  Mr.  Pashley,  to 
regard  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  as  mere  facts,  to 
view  them  without  interest  or  emotion,  and  see,  in  caverns  like 
those  of  Crete,  ohiy  so  many  cavities  in  a  rock  of  limestone,  it 
may  chance  that  the  admiration  of  very  distant  generations  mdy 
agree  in  referring  them  to  superhuman  agents,  without  any  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other ;  just  as  We  may  see  in  Mr. 
Pashley  many  characteristics  of  the  Sadducees  of  old,  although 
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he  does  not  follow  them  in  any  continuous  school.  All  this 
childish  trifling,  however,  we  shall  pass  by,  to  speak  of  that 
which  is  far  more  important — the  melancholy  profaneness  in)plied 
in  the  theory  before  us.  The  infidelity  of  Gibbon  is  never  more 
clearly  apparent  than  in  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Pashley's  awkward  conjectures  must 
not  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  subtilties  of  Gibbon, 
but  his  theory  as  efi^ectuallv  degradtss  the  religion  of  Christ  flt^m 
the  rank  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  conquerittg  and  to  conquer  by 
reason  of  its  inherent  authority  and  the  promised  blessing  of  its 
Author.  Indeed>  without  addressing  ourselves  to  estimate  his 
actual  motives,  we  cannot  but  declaie  that  his  style  of  writing 
might  very  well  have  been  what  it  is,  if  it  had  been  his  deliberate 
purpose  to  undermine  altogether  the  authority  of  Revelation.  Chris- 
tianity, he  declared,  failed  to  Work  its  way.  The  philosophic  pride 
of  Athens,  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  Crete,  were  alike  too  strong 
for  it,  until  it  conformed  itself  to  the  prevailing  polytheism,  about 
which  time,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  emperors  compelled 
their  unwilling  subjects  to  adopt  the  Christian  profession,  and  to 
substitute  the  names  of  the  saints  for  those  of  their  heathen 
deities*  The  tilokigrel  religion^  thus  compounded^  he  supposes 
to  have  come  down  unchanged  to  our  own  day. 

And  can  a  Christian  be  quick  to  believe  that  such  was  indeed 
the  triumph  of  the  cross  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Christ  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived,  that  men  should  call  themselves  Christians  by 
compulsion;  and  then  retain  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the 
bosom  of  His  Church  their  heathen  gods,  and  worship,  and  super- 
stition f  If  it  was  by  blood  that  the  chbtch  was  cemented,  it  was 
by  the  blood,  not  of  her  enemies,  but  of  her  sons.  The  foolish 
things  of  the  world  were  chosen  by  God  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  the  weak  thines  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong.  In  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  *'  for  three  hundred  years  the  Church 
lived  upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  blood ;  the  blood  of 
her  own  children.  *  #  ♦  #  The  cause  of  Christ  and 
religion  was  advanced  by  th6  sword,  but  it  was  the  sword  of  the 
persecutors,  not  of  resisters  or  warriors.  They  were  all  baptized 
unto  the  death  of  Christ ;  their  very  profession  and  institution  is 
to  live  like  Him,  and  when  He  requires  it,  to  die  for  Him ;  that 
is  the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  This, 
I  say,  lasted  for  three  hundred  years ;  that  the  prayers,  and  the 
back,  and  the  necks  of  Christians,  fought  against  the  rods  and 
axes  of  the  persecutors,  and  prevailed;  till  the  country,  and  the 
cities,  and  the  court  itself,  was  filled  with  Christians.  And  by 
this  time  the  army  of  martyrs  was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the 
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multitude  of  sufferers  blunted  the  hangman's  sword.  For 
Christ  first  triumphed  over  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  worlds 
before  He  would  permit  them  to  serve  Him ;  He  first  felt  their 
malice^  before  He  would  make  use  of  their  defence ;  to  show  that 
it  was  not  His  necessity  that  required,  but  His  grace  that  ad- 
mitted, kings  and  queens  to  be  nurses  of  the  Church."* 

Let  us  now  contrast  with  these  words  wherein  a  Christian  cele- 
brates the  victory  of  His  Lord  against  that  world  over  which  He 
triumphed  by  His  cross,  with  these  in  which  Mr.  Pashley  ex* 
presses  his  own  theory;  he  writes  in  the  following  strain: — 

''  The  legal  establish  men  t  of  Christianity  as  the  paid  religion  of  the 
state  did  but  little  in  Greece  towards  extinguishing  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion.* *  *  We  find  that  the  Cretans  continued  to  worship  the  old  deities 
of  their  island,  and  to  venerate  the  tomb  of  Zeus  half  a  century  after 
this  legal  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire.  It  was 
only  when  the  Spaniard  Theodosius  made  himself  the  blind  instrument 
of  orthodox  fanatics,  and  annexed  the  severest  penalties  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  and  ceremouies  of  the  old  religion,  that  the  cor- 
rupted Christianity  of  the  fourth  century  prevailed.  *  *  It  seems  as  if  the 
pomps  and  glories  of  the  old  religion  retained  for  nearly  four  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era  an  unrelaxed  bold  on  the  conviction  and  affections 
of  the  Cretan  people,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Titus  and  the  elders 
whom  he  established  among  them.  And  it  does  not  surprise  us  that 
Christianity  should  have  failed  to  take  root  suddenly  and  deeply  in  a 
mountainous  country  like  Crete,"  &c. — vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

Again,  we  have  the  following  classical  and  grammatical  sen- 
tence : — 

*'  No  educated  traveller  can  fail  to  notice  the  identity  between  many 
of  the  superstitions  equally  prevalent  among  both  ancient  and  modem 
inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  manifest  that  beings,  created 
by  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  in  olden  times,  are  still  objects 
of  veneration  at  the  present  day,"  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Again : — 

**  Great  Britain,  while  the  mythology  of  modern  Rome  engrafted  on 
old  Pagan  superstitions  formed  an  essential  part  of  her  religious  creed, 
had  many  such  holy  wells."  —p.  90. 

Again : — 

^*  Such  natural  temples  are  chiefly  appropriated  at  the  present  day,  not 
like  this  fountain  near  Polis  to  the  old  divinities  [i.  e.  the  nymphs]  under 
new  names,  but  to  the  virgin  queen  of  Heaven,  whom  the  modern  my- 
thology describes,"  &c. — p.  92. 

'*  I  suppose  these  notions  to  be  vestiges  of  opinions  once  inculcated 

*  Sermon  ix.  On  tbe  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints.   Hebr.  t.  ^34. 
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by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  respecting  the  Pagan  water-spirits,  which 
till  they  received  as  it  were  Cliristian  baptism,  and  the  name  of  a  saint, 
were  naturally  treated  as  demoniacal  beings." — p.  94. 

It  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Mr.  Pasbley's  manner  of  writing 
travels,  to  observe  that  the  lengthened  dissertation  on  the  identity 
of  Christianity  and  heathen  superstition,  from  which  we  have  made 
these  extracts,  and  which  fills  seven  octavo  pages,  is  connected 
with  his  travels  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  passed 

*'  the  Church  of  Haghiae  Parthenoe,  of  which  my  guide  speaks  with 
deep  feelings  of  religious  respect  -,  and  an  hundred  paces  farther,  a  moat 
copious  fountain  deriving  its  name  from  the  same  holy  and  miracle- 
working  virgin's  to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated,  and  who  also  presides 
over  the  waters." — p.  88. 

It  is  no  great  marvel  that  our  traveller,  who  thus  conceived 
himself  to  be  sojourning,  not  among  Christians,  members  of  an 
ancient,  though  corrupted  Church,  but  among  the  worshippers  of 
the  idols  of  ancient  Greece,  should  have  felt  no  greater  sympathy 
with  the  so-called  Christians  or  their  creed  than  with  the  Mahom- 
metans  or  the  literal  heathens  of  old  times.  Accordingly  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  say  whom  he  most  favours.  He  notices  the 
superstitions,  the  worship,  the  festivals  of  all  with  impartial  super- 
ciliousness. The  Bairam  of  the  Turks,  the  Easter  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  heathen,  are  alike  indifferent  to  him.  Of 
the  former  he  writes : — 

"  This  festival  is  called  by  the  Turks  the  feast  of  sacrifices,  or  the 
feast  of  the  Khadgis,  or  pilgrims.  The  origin  of  both  appellations  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  its  commencement  these  holy  men 
slay  victims  as  the  last  religious  act  oi  their  jMlgrimage  to  Mecca/'— 
vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

Of  the  Christian  bishops  he  says — 

"  These  oriental  ecclesiastics  have  certainly  outstripped  their  western 
brethren  in  loudsounding  and  pompous  appellations,  as  much  as  they 
have  fallen  short  of  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  substantial  bene- 
fits, both  of  a  well-paid  establishment  and  of  temporal  power.  Every 
Greek  bishop,  thouf^h  in  a  mere  worldly  view  sometimes  little  removed 
from  the  condition  of  Paul  and  the  apostles,  the  labour  of  whose  hands 
ministered  to  their  daily  necessities,  yet  enjoys  the  title  of  His  Holiness, 
which  at  Rome  contents  even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  must  of  course  be  of  superior  sanctity  to  a  common 
bishop,  and  is  therefore  addressed  as  His  All  Holiness,  What  the  pecu- 
liar holiness  of  these  mitred  dignitaries  under  the  sun  of  Greece  really  is, 
may  be  easily  conjectured  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  monks.** — vol. 
ii.  p.  188. 

Of  the  heathen — 

**  The  pious  heathen  of  ancient  times  who  believed  certain  sacred  but 
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inanimate  things  to  have  travelled  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Delos,  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  human  escort  for 
their  long  and  tedious  journey  5  but  the  oriental  Christian  both  a  few 
centuries  ago  and  at  the  present  day,  in  his  unlimited  faith  and  credulity 
needs  no  such  aids." — vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

Again : — 

**  We  need  hardly  wonder  that  in  this  island,  the  credulity  and  super- 
stition of  the  Mohammedans  should  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian population." — vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  impartial  tone  is  adopted  by  a 
Christian  in  comparing  Mahommetans  with  Christians,  the  blas- 
phemers and  persecutors  of  Christy  with  those  who,  even  to  the 
deaths  have  confessed  his  name.  Mr.  Pashley  himself  tells  us 
elsewhere  concerning  these  heathen-Christians. 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  any  Christian  prisoner,  instead  of 
becoming  a  martyr,  might  throughout  the  war  have  saved  his  life  by  em- 
bracing Mohammedanism." — vol.  i.  p.  107. 

He  supplies  us  too  with  the  following  example  of  faithful  mar- 
trydom : — 

"In  the  year  1824,  three  Kurmelidhes,  two  brothers  and  one  of  their 
cousins,  were  executed  outside  the  walls  of  Rhithymnos.  *  *  The  men 
were  brought  before  the  Bey  at  bis  palace  within  the  city ;  he  offered 
them  their  lives  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  religion.  The 
proposal  was  instantly  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  eldest  of  the  pri- 
soners. On  this  they  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  near  the 
Turkish  cemetery  without  the  walls.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the 
Bey  again  asked  the  eldest  whether  he  would  become  a  Mohammedan. 
No,  his  faith  was  firm,  he  replied  '  I  was  born  a  Christian,  and  a  Chris- 
tian I  will  die ;'  and  in  an  instant  his  two  companions  saw  his  head 
severed  from  his  body.  The  second,  nothing  shaken  in  his  resolution 
by  the  sight,  when  asked  to  choose  between  the  Crescent  and  the  axe, 
answered  that  he  would  follow  his  brother,  and  on  this  he  also  was  be- 
headed. The  cousin  of  these  two  sufferers  was  very  young,  and  though 
firm  of  purpose  was  unable  to  make  any  answer  when  the  same  proposal 
was  repeated  to  him.  He  was  seized  by  the  attendants,  and  the  next 
moment  his  body  likewise  was  a  headless  bleeding  trunk.  The  Bishop 
of  Rhithymnos  went  near  the  spot  that  night  and  also  the  two  next 
evenings.  Each  time  he  saw  a  light  descend  on  the  bodies  of  the  two 
who  with  so  holy  and  fervent  a  zeal  had  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  blood-stained  clothes  of  all  the  three  unfortunates  were  cut  off  and 
distributed  ;  a  very  small  portion  of  them,  if  burnt  in  a  sick  chamber,  used 
to  effect  the  invalid's  immediate  restoration  to  health." — vol.  i.  p.  107. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  last  sentence,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  anecdote  has  been  given  us  ;  and  yet  in  right  reason  which  is 
most  pitiable,  the  man  who  dies  for  the  name  of  Christ,  or  the 
Christian  who  in  such  a  tone  relates  his  martyrdom  ? 
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He  is  equally  elevated  above  the  disputes  of  Catholicd  and 
heretics. 

''  This  word  Ocorococ  was  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  unfortunate  Nestorius,  who  thought  the  word  XpitrrordKoc  or  *  Mother 
of  Christ/  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  peculiar  relation  which  she  bore 
to  the  Deity.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
excommunicate  and  anathematize  the  so-called  heretic^  who  consequently 
became  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  numbers  of  which  are  said  with  those  of  the  Jacob- 
ites to  have  once  surpassed  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.** — vol.  i. 
p.  1 92,  note. 

All  this  is  very  lamentable ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  he,  who 
thus  feels  and  writes,  should  continue  to  regard  the  Church  and 
Faith  of  Christ  as  the  ark  in  which  his  own  soul  must  be  saved ; 
and  in  the  end  he  is  but  too  sure  to  lose  his  reverence  even  for 
those  things  which  he  still  professes  to  honour;  the  word  of  God 
and  its  Divine  Author. 

How  far  Mr.  Pashley  has  escaped,  let  the  following  extracts 
tell.  The  first  shows  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  philo- 
sophical ;  as  synonymous  with  infidel : — 

''  These  legends  are  entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  as  the  better- 
known  falsehood  respecting  Pilate's  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  is  equally 
rejected  by  the  philosophical  historian  (Gibbon,  ch.  xvi.),  and  the  or- 
thodox divine  (Bishop  Kaye)." — i.  p.  6. 

Again, — *'  This  ignorant  or  philosophical  Turk.*'  The  al- 
ternative is  observable ;  if  the  man  violated  the  rules  which  he 
professed  to  believe  divine,  because  he  knew  them  not,  he  was 
only  ignorant ;  but,  if  he  outraged  them  knowingly  and  willingly, 
he  attains  the  rank  of  a  philosopher.  To  which  class  does  Mr. 
Pashley  desire  to  be  referred  ?  If  religious  ignorance  be  incon- 
sistent with  philosophy,  be  must  obviously  resign  his  preten- 
sions; but  if,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  superabundant  measure  of 
profaneness  will  compensate  for  lack  of  knowledge,  few  have  a 
better  claim.  It  would  be  bigoted,  surely,  and  unbecoming  the 
liberality  of  the  age,  to  refuse  the  palm  of  (minute)  philosophy 
to  those  of  whom  St.  Jude  writes,  '*  These  speak  evil  of  those 
things  which  they  know  not,  and  what  they  know  naturally,  as 
brute  beasts,  in  those  things  they  corrupt  themselves." 

Again, 

*'  My  hostess  here,  at  Anopolis,  was  once  traversing  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  daughters,  and  when  about  three  miles  from 
the  village  of  Muri,  they  heard  sounds,  as  of  voices  singing'' — [this  being 
followed  by  stones,  she] — '*  immediately  pronounced  aloud  some  holy 
texts,  which  are  a  never-failing  charm  against  any  common  demon. 
When  she  found  that  the  evil  spirit  still  continued  to  sing,  and  to  cast 
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itooes  at  them,  the  knew  it  must  be  a  Katakhanas  (t.  e.  vampire),  and, 
therefore,  crossing  herself,  and  calling  on  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  she 
immediately  repeated,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word 
wa^  with  Qod,  and  the  word  was  God.'  *  *  She  next  re- 
peated a  part  of  the  Greek  ritaal,  which  produced  no  better  effect.  An 
ancient  Cretan,  tinder  the  same  circumstances,  would  probably  have 
called  on  as  many  names  as  were  invoked  by  the  old  lady.  Instead  of 
the  Panaghia,  the  Logo«^  and  the  Angels,  he  would  have  used  the  cele- 
brated Ephesian  words,  or  the  names  of  the  Idean  Dactyls/*  &c. — ^vol. 
ii.  219,  220. 

Some  former  travellers  mention  an  inscription^  found  in  Crete^ 
directing  the  worshippers  to  uncover  their  feet.  Mr.  Pasbley  re- 
marks,— **  A  similar  feeling  prevailed  among  the  Jews  (Exodus^ 
iii.  5;  John,  v.  15;  Acts,  vii.  33),  and  with  the  Pythagoreans." 
It  should  seem  that  Mr.  Pashley  feared  lest,  in  classing  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  between  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  simple 
heathen,  he  should  be  thought  to  be  **  ignorant/'  that  "  the  Lord 
called  unto  Moses,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;"  but,  by 
referring  to  the  text,  he  proves  it  to  be  a  stroke  of  his  ''  philo- 
sophy.'* 

The  Kurmelis,  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  next  extract,  were  a 
powerful  Cliristian  family,  which,  for  several  generations^  had 
made  an  external  profession  of  Islamism. 

'*  Still,  now  and  then,  fears  would  arise  in  the  breast  of  each  Kur- 
m6liSj  respecting  his  prospects  with  reference  to  the  other  world  3  and, 
at  length,  one  of  them  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  to  ask  the  Bishop  there,  whether  a  sincere  Christian, 
who  professed  Islamism,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  believer  in  it, 
could  be  saved.  The  Bishop  sternly  answered,  that  any  Christian,  who 
shunned  the  open  profession  of  his  faith,  had  no  chance  of  salvation ;  and 
on  this,  the  old  man  immediately  took  a  resolution,  which  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  clan.  Thirty  Kurmtl- 
lidbes  determined  to  go  at  once  to  the  Pasha  at  the  Kastron,  to  confess 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  to  endure  the  ignominious  death  which 
would  immediately  await  them.  On  their  arrival  in  the  city,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  Archbishop,  they  went  to  his  residence,  '  the  metropolis/ 
before  presenting  themselves  at  the  '  seraglio'  of  the  Pasha.  The  Me- 
tropolitan, on  learning  their  intention,  naturally  saw  the  question  in  a 
very  (h'fferent  light  from  the  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  remonstrat.ed 
with  theui,  in  strong  and  energetic  terms,  against  their  design.  He 
easily  showed  them,  that  it  was  not  only  their  own  martyrdom  on  which 
they  had  determined,  but  that  of  many  others,  whom  they  would  leave 
behind  them.  *  *»  *  The  Archbishop  likewise  alluded  to  the  use 
they  had  ever  made  of  their  power  to  protect  their  Christian  brethren, 
and  ended  by  assuring  them,  that  he  differed  from  the  Bishop  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  believed  that  they  might  go  to  heaven,  though  they  lived  and 
died  in  ostensible  communion  with  the  followers  of  Mohammed.     His 
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argomeiits  and  exhortations  at  length  prevailed,  and  they  consented  U> 
leave  the  city,  without  divulging  their  secret  to  the  Pasha." — vol.  i. 
p.  105—107. 

Alas !  how  shall  the  author  escape  the  woe  pronounced  on 
those  who  call  evil  good^  and  good  evil,  by  Him  who  has  de- 
clared, "  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

He  tells  us  again,  that  **  the  well-known  Roman  practice  of 
putting  certain  classes  of  culprits  to  death,  by  impaling  or  cruci- 
fixion, wa3  abolished  by  Constantine,  not,  as  it  seems^  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  but  from  a  superstitious  reverence,  manifested 
in  many  acts  of  his  life,  for  the  form  of  the  cross."  That  is,  it 
18  a  superstition,  in  the  judgment  of  a  modern  philosopher, 
that  a  Christian  should  feel  pain  in  the  thought,  that  the  peculiar 
death  to  which  his  Lord  humbled  himself,  for  his  sake,  should 
be  reserved  by  the  law  as  the  last  punishment  of  the  vilest  slaves 
and  gladiators,  the  refuse  of  society. 

Mr.  Pashley  was  in  Crete  at  the  season  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
death  and  Resurrection,  according  to  the  old  style  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  new  style  of  the  Western  Church.  The  former  he  no- 
tices, by  mentioning  incidentally,  "  it  is  now  the  great  week  of 
the  Greeks,*'  as  if  the  rememembrance  of  their  Lord's  passion 
were  some  mere  Greek  superstition.*  Easter  day  he  dignifies 
with  another  tedious  dissertation,  on  the  similarity  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  superstitions,  so  much  like  those  which  have  been  tran* 
scribed,  that  we  spare  the  reader  the  weariness  which  we  felt  in 
reading  it.  But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  our  philosopher 
neglected  the  Oriental  Easter,  from  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
calculation  of  his  own  Church,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  his 
journal  for  March  30 — the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  English  Church 
(a.d.  1834) — makes  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  season,  although 
It  is  remarkably  full,  as  he  chanced  to  travel  further  than  usual, 
and  examined  an  extraordinary  number  of  ancient  ruins,  in  **  a 
ride  of  nearly  ten  hours." 

One  illustration  more  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  temper  of  our 
author's  mind. 

''At  this  period  of  the  struggle,  the  Christians  used  invariably  to  slay 
even  their  female  prisoners.  This  was  done  to  avoid  what  was  regarded 
as  a  still  deeper  crime  than  murder,  improper  familiarity  between  their 
own  warriors,  and  any  woman  who  had  not  received  Christian  bap- 
tism." 

To  this  passage  the  following  note  is  annexed  : — 

**  Most  of  the  actors  in  the  events  alluded  to,  still  look  back  on  the 

*  The  periecoted  and  igDorant  Cretans  still  maintain  their  primitive  Easter  salata- 
tKHi,  "  Christ  is  ti«e&!"  with  the  response,  "  He  is  risen  indeed." 
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cold-blooded  massacre  of  their  ill-fated  female  prisoners,  as  a  mere  dis- 
cbarge of  a  religious  obligation !  Thus  they  aflford  an  additional,  though 
needless,  example  of  the  dishonour  and  disgrace  which  redound  to  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  when  once  usurped  by  superstition,  or  connected 
with  crime  ;  and  make  us  sympathize  with  the  ancient  poet,  who,  after 
describing  similar  '  scelerosa  atque  impia  facta*  of  the  miserable  super- 
stition which  was  called  religion  in  his  day,  exclaims, 

*  Tautum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.' " 

We  return  to  the  text. 

*'  The  recent  custom  of  the  Christian  insurgents  in  this  island,  repug- 
nant as  it  is  to  our*  notions  of  religion  and  humanity,  resembles  the  con- 
duct which  was  sometimes  enjoined  on  the  ancient  Israelites  (as  with  re- 
spect to  Jericho,  Joshua,  vi.  21  ;  and  against  the  Amalakites,  1  Sa- 
muel, XV.  38.)  Their  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  Midianite  women, 
whom  they  took  captives  '  with  their  little  ones,*  slaying  only  all  the 
males,  is  represented  as  having  excited  the  indignation  of  Moses." 

We  have  given  after  all  but  a  mere  outline  of  Mr.  Pashley's 
character  as  an  author.  To  till  up  its  details,  we  must  not  only 
multiply  similar  examples,  but  must  defile  our  pages  with  others, 
exhibiting  his  studious  and  wholly  gratuitous  introduction  of  sub- 
jects and  quotations  commended  to  his  notice  only  by  their  foul 
and  revolting  obscenity.  On  this  subject  we  shall  only  say,  that 
it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  known  something  of  the  feeling 
which  induced  the  Heathen  author  to  preface  one  of  these  very 
passages  with  the  words  ou  /uioi  i^hdv  Icrri  \iyeiv.  We  now  take  our 
leave  of  him  with  hearty  delight,  desiring  that  we  may  henceforth 
be  better  strangers,  and  only  inclined  to  fear  lest  our  readers 
should  complain  that  we  have  called  their  attention  to  him  at  all. 
And  although  it  is  melancholy,  and  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of 
mingled  pity  and  disgust,  that  any  educated  Englishman  should 
exhibit  a  mind  so  low  and  debased,  yet  we  know  not  that  we 
should  have  considered  his  work  (learned  as  it  is)  to  be  worthy  of 
their  notice,  if  it  had  been  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  intrinsic  merits. 
We  regret  to  state,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only 
is  it  recommended  by  the  author's  station  as  a  Fellow  of  the  most 
distinguished  society  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  whose 
press  It  issues ;  but  he  informs  us  that  *'  his  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  Syndics"  of  that  press,  **  for  a  very  liberal  contribution 
out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  towards  its  typographical  ex- 
penses." This  announcement,  we  think,  deserves  the  most  serious 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  University.  The  endowments 
of  these  venerable  societies,  and  the  immunities  of  their  press, 
were  bestowed  for  the  furtherance  of  sound  learning  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Catholic  faith.     Are  they  to  be  prostituted  in  the 

♦  The  Italics  are  Mr.  Pashle^'s. 
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cause  of  profaneness  and  irreligion  ?  This»  indeed^  were  an  un- 
meet employment,  of  the  bounty  of  pious  founders,  and  of  the 
patronage  of  a  Christian  legislature — an  unfit  course,  whereby  in 
a  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  to  conciliate  good  men  or  to  ap- 
prove ourselves  to  Almighty  God  as  good  stewards  of  His  mani- 
fold gifts.  The  sanction  given  to  Mr.  Pashley's  work  was  given, 
of  course,  under  some  mistaken  impression  as  to  its  character  and 
principles ;  but  on  this  very  account,  it  is  our  duty  the  more 
plainly  to  exhibit  their  real  nature. 


(    fi'is    ) 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Ahomo  the  books,  which  we  have  received  daring  the  past  quarter,  are  new 
editions  of  Dr.  Southey's  '*  Book  of  the  Church,'^  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  "  Scrip- 
ture Testimony  to  the  Messiah."  But  these  are  works  which  neither  demand 
criticism,  nor  require  panegyric.  We  can  only  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  extent  of 
their  circulation,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  value.  We  ought  to  add,  how- 
ever* that  this  value  is  enhanced  by  additions  and  improvements  which  have 
been  made  to  both  these  standard  productions  in  their  present  shape. 


SERMONS. 
In  addition  to  the  Sermons  already  mentioned  in  this  number,  we  are  bound 
to  specify  the  Rev.  John  H.  Finder's  sound  and  excellent  volume  "  On  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer^  SfC," 

Almost  more  valuable,  perhaps,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  the  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Years  1836,  1837.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Heurtley,  M.  A,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  The  doctrine 
IS  moderate  and  judicious  :  the  style  is  logical  and  sensible : — and  although  il 
is  improbable,  in  these  days,  that  aU  should  allow  either  Mr.  Heurtly,  or  any 
other  inquirer,  to  have  adjudicated  with  complete  accuracy  between  the  con- 
flicting claims — supposed  at  least  to  be  conflicting — of  Church  authority  and 
private  judgment ;  and,  again,  between  the  respective  claims  of  the  Church 
Catholic  and  the  Established  Church  of  the  realm,  still,  the  remarks  in  both  his 
fourth  sermon  and  in  his  Preface — ^more  especially  from  page  xi.  to  page  xiv. 
of  the  latter — are  deserving  of  grave  consideration ;  and  at  least  show  that  he 
has  embraced  and  regarded  in  his  mind  those  several  points,  without  an  at- 
tention to  each  and  all  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  ever  ar- 
rive at  a  wise  and  right  decision,  either  in  our  speculations  or  our  practice. 
If  Mr.  Heurtly  swears  by  any  master,  be  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Hooker,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  guide. 


Much  mighty  matter  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  on  St,  Peter's  Dayy  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Crawfwrd; — and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  tlie  Appendix  and  notes.  We  shall 
noty  however,  enter  into  the  differences  of  opinion,  whether  real  or  apparent, 
between  the  author  and  Mr.  Woodgate :  nor  discuss  the  existence  of  '*  an  in- 
nate moral  faculty y* — which  faculty y  by  the  way,  is  called  elsewhere  by  Mr, 
Crawfiird,  in  the  language  of  Brown,  a  susceptibility  of  emotions.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  this  intricate  subject  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
sermons ;  andy  for  the  rest,  these  metaphysical  logomachies  must  be  quite  end- 
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less ;  until  writers  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down,  at  starting,  some  accurate  de- 
finition of  the  principal  terms  which  they  employ ;  and  until  opposing  con- 
troversialists shall  use  the  same  words  in  the  same  sense. 


Other  single  sermons  of  great  excellence  have  reached  us — some  just  too  late 
for  any  mention  in  our  last  number: — such  as  Dr.  Spry's  Sermon  at  Canter- 
bury on  **  the  Usefulness  of  a  Classkal  Education ;" — the  Discourse,  preached 
At  Colchester  by  the  Rev.  J.  J,  Blunt  ^  intituled,  ^*  Useful  Knowledge  no  sub- 
sl'Uute  for  Religious  Knowledge  in  a  Scheme  of  National  Education  ;** — "  The 
comparative  Estimate  of  Secular  and  Religious  Learning,"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Lee  Warner; — the  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hinds  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;— •  "  The  Way  of  Christ  prepared,**  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bick- 
ersteth,  *'  An  Address  both  to  Christiata  and  Jews,**  earnest  and  impressive, 
though  sometimes  treading  on  uncertain  ground ; — Mr.  Tritton's  Sermon  on 
•*  The  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy ;"  —  the  "  Ordination  Sermon  of  Mr, 
Crosihwaile,**  and  many  others. 

Mr.  E.  Thompson's  Two  Sermons  on  Marriage  are  earnest  and  well-timed  ; 
although,  perhaps,  they  are  not  written  throughout  in  the  best  taste,  or  with 
that  meekness  of  wisdom  which  is  most  beneficial  from  the  pulpit. 

Congregational  Lectures.     Fifth  Series.     By  George  Redford,  D.D.  LL.  D. 
Jackson  and  Walford.     1837. 

Every  series,  which  has  yet  appeared,  of  the  '*  Congregational  Lectures,"  has 
been  an  able  and  creditable  performance ;  the  present  is  not  an  exception.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Redford  is,  "  Holy  Scripture  verified;  or  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  tlie  Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Human  Consciousness.*'  "Diis  theme  is  an  extremely  fine  one ;  but  it  is,  perhaps^ 
somewhat  too  vast  for  a  course  of  lectures.  The  consequence  is,  that  these 
nine  discourses  are  of  exlreme  length,  and  yet  in  their  argument  and  its  eluci* 
dation  not  always  complete.  They  form,  however,  a  receptacle  of  much  vat- 
luabte  information,  and  much  edifying  disquisition : — nor,  we  think,  will  the 
pious  wish,  with  which  the  writer  concludes,  have  been  cherished  in  vain : 
**  Happy  will  the  author  of  the  present  attempt  consider  himself,  if  his  la- 
bours serve  to  remove,  in  however  small  a  degree,  the  difficulties  of  any  who 
rationally  doubt,  or  to  confirm  the  faith  of  any  who  sincerely  believe.^ 


RELIGIOUS   MEMOIRS. 

Journals  and  Letters  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Marlyn,  B.  D.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone.    Seeley  and  Bumside. 

These  ^  Journals  and  Letters,**  published  under  the  able  superintendeoce  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  form  an  excellent  companion  to  those  Memoirs  of  Henry 
Martyn,  which  have  made  the  prominent  events  of  his  life  so  well  known,  that 
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it  must  be  needless  to  repeat  them.  There  may  be  found,  by  those  who  read 
merely  for  amusement  or  excitement,  something  of  sameness  and  monotony  in 
the  strain  of  reflections  which  penetrates,  imbues,  and  pervades  these  volumes ; 
but  delight  as  well  as  edification  must  grow  upon  the  serious  mind,  as  we  con- 
template the  sincere  and  intense  devotedness  of  such  a  roan,  displayed  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  the  cause  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  In- 
deed, when  we  survey  the  character  and  labours  of  Pastors  and  Missionaries, 
such  as  Neif,  as  Oberlin,  as  Swartz,  as  David  Brainerd,  as  Henry  Marty n;  or, 
again,  of  such  ministers  as  Romaine,  Cecil,  John  Newton,  Scott,  Robinson  of 
Leicester,  Walker  of  Truro,  Venn,  Simeon,  and  many  others,  we  may  not  agree 
with  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  they  espoused;  we  may  not  quite  approve 
all  that  they  said  or  did ;  but  still,  we  must  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  Bishop 
Jebb,  ^  sU  mea  anima  cum  i7/ii."  If  any  man  doubts  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
upon  the  heart — the  animating  and  consoling  power — ^let  him  diligently  peruse 
these  '^JournaU  and  Jitters.**  And  yet  there  are  some  parts  which  have 
almost  the  interest  of  a  novel.  The  letters  to  Miss  Lydia  Grenfell,  and  the 
insertions  in  the  Journal  concerning  her,  exhibit  a  depth,  and  strength,  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  over  which  even  they  might  weep,  from  whose  bosoms 
the  romance  of  youth  has  long  and  for  ever  vanished.  They  exhibit,  sometimes, 
human  love  hallowed  by  divine ;  sometimes,  the  fondest  affections  of  the  natural 
man  struggling  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  spiritual.  The  tale  is  one 
of  honest,  fervent,  but  in  the  end  unfortunate,  passion,  without  sickly  and  cloy- 
ing sentimentality.    The  catastrophe  of  the  life,  in  general,  is  roost  affecting. 

We  ought  to  add,  that,  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  given  us  a 
brief  but  most  engaging  account  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent^  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Henry  Martyn. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  the   Bev,  George  Whitfield.      By  Robert  Philip. 
London :  George  Virtue. 

Since  the  labours  of  Dr.  Southey,  it  has  become  superfluous  to  enter  at  any 
length  upon  the  Memoirs  of  Whitfield  and  his  times.  The  great  lesson,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  be  derived  from  Whitfield's  life,  and  more  especially  firom  the 
strange  rambling  account  of  it  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  value  of  delivery 
to  a  public  speaker.  We  know  of  no  instance  which  so  completely  bears  out 
the  axiom  of  Demosthenes.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  persons  at  a  time, — persons,  ia 
many  cases,  notoriously  of  profane  habits  and  licentious  characters,  swearers, 
drunkards,  blasphemers,  sabbath-breakers;  now  attracting  multitudes  away 
from  ihe  humours  of  a  fair,  or  the  fascinations  of  an  itinerant  theatre ;  now 
drawing  contrite  tears  down  the  iron  cheeks  of  miners  and  colliers — swaying^ 
their  hearts  and  minds— exciting,  impressing,  melting,  subduing,  overpowering 
them  ;  and  effecting  these  marvels,  after  all,  without  one  particle  of  wisdom, 
and  with  but  a  slender  portion  of  genuine  ability.  Something  must,  of  course, 
be  attributed  to  the  evident  piety  of  the  man — something  to  his  earnest  zeal — 
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something  to  his  self-endangeriDg  and  self-sacrificing  boldneas— something  to 
.  the  startling  novelty  of  his  exhibitions — something  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines, 
which  were  often  calculated  by  their  very  extravagance  to  catch  and  govern 
the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed ;  but,  we  repeat,  the  main  secret 
of  his  success  was  the  charm  and  animation  of  his  delivery — the  magic  of 
voice,  and  countenance,  and  gesture.  In  real  talent  and  sagacity,  in  extent 
and  depth  of  attainments,  in  &r-sighted  and  comprehensive  views,  Whitfield 
was  altogether  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  John  Wesley.  Wesley  was  a 
legislator— Whitfield  was  only  an  orator.  Wesley  had  in  him  some  of  the 
highest  elements  of  the  statesman  or  the  ruler,  the  founder  of  an  empire  or  a 
sect;  he  had  a  sustained  and  regulated  ambition,  skill,  vigilance,  perseverance, 
the  power  of  calculation,  the  power  of  combination,  the  power  of  command. 
Whitfield  was  an  eloquent  enthusiast,  and  notliing  more.  Wesley,  therefore, 
has  left  behind  him  a  monument  of  his  exertions,  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  as  wide  as  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  as  enduring  as  the  religious  emo- 
tions of  mankind.  He  has  left  behind  him  in  both  hemispheres  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing number  of  Christians  identified  with  his  memory  and  his  name. 
Whitfield's  influence  was  merely  personal,  and  has  been  rapidly  decaying  and 
wearing  out  from  the  moment  of  his  death.  Nay,  even  as  to  tlie  constituents 
of  eloquence,  Whitfield  possessed  the  external  rather  than  the  irUemal.  His 
matter  was  often  worthless ;  but  good  and  fastidious  judges  were  quite  capti- 
vated and  enchained  by  his  manner.  This  manner — this  unrivalled  excellence 
in — if  we  may  so  call  them — the  histrionic  ingredients  of  the  preacher,  was, 
however,  so  potent  as  to  awaken,  we  believe,  the  jealousy  of  Wesley,  and  some- 
times to  do  wonders  where  even  Wesley  had  failed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
from  these  observations,  that  we  would  make  Whitfield  a  model,  in  any  way, 
for  the  regular  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  still  the  moral  of  his 
history,  for  such  we  almost  consider  it,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  lost. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  Prelate  in  IVvrtem- 
berg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Francis  Walker,  M.  A. 
London  :  William  Ball,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  Memoir  gives  at  considerable  length  and  under  various  aspects  the  life  of 
a  very  pious,  active,  and  learned  mnn.  It  may  be  read  with  much  advantage ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  preclude 
us  from  attempting  an  analysis  in  the  small  space  which  remains  at  our  disposal. 
There  are  many  valuable  remarks ;  but  many  also,  which  are  rather  curious 
than  sound.  Much  of  the  matter,  though  in  an  English  dress,  is  very  German  ; 
for  instance,  we  might  refer  our  readers  to  what  is  called,  at  page  503,  **  A 
temptation  of  a  peculiar  kind,**  "  when  it  was  said  to  Bengel,  that  possibly  he 
might  be  meant  by  the  third  Angel  in  the  Apocalypse^  &c.*'  Spener,  it  appears, 
was  considered  by  Bengel  as  the  second  Angel,  But  this,  we  must  allow,  is 
not  a  fair  average  sample.  The  translation  is  dedicated  to  tliat  excellent  man. 
Dr.  Steinkopfil 
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While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Memoirs,  Biographies,  and  personal  Histo- 
ries in  general,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  some  complaints  have  reached  us, 
not  howeyer  from  the  authors  themselves,  because  we  have  not  reviewed  Dr. 
Dibdin*s  Reminiscences,  and  some  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature.   Our 
silence,  let  us  assure  our  correspondents,  has  not  beeti  occasioned  by  any 
aspersions  which  may  have  been  cast  upon  our  oWn  labours,  or  opinions,  or 
motives.   But  there  are  reasons  anterior  to  any  peculiarities  which  a  book  may 
contain,  why  we  cannot  look  with  much  complacency  upon  a  living  roan's  remi- 
niscences of  living  men.  It  is  almost  always  better  that  the  publication  of  such 
things  should  be  deferred  until  death,  which  turns  as  it  were  contemporaneouB 
accounts  into  history,  has  closed  against  the  accents,  whether  of  praise  or  blame, 
the  ear  both  of  the  describer  and  the  subject  of  his  description ;  until  the  partiali- 
ties and  the  prejudices,  the  friendships  and  the  rivalries,  the  patronage  and  the 
dependence,  of  all  parties  concerned,  have  been  buried  in  the  one  common  and 
absorbing  grave.    And  even  the  compilation  of  the  reminiscences,  we  think, 
properly  belongs  to  that  last  period  of  existence,  when  a  man  has  done  with 
the  busy  scene  of  human  aflairs ;  when  he  is  no  longer  an  sLctor  upon  the  open 
6tage,  no  longer  troubled  and  tossed  about  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
failure;  but  when  his  feverish  struggles  have  subsided  into  a  calm,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  or  his  fiery  animosities  into  comparative  indifference; 
and  the  mind,  looking  forward  to  another  world,  reposes  from  the  agitations  of 
the  present,  and  is  influenced  only  by  just  and  sober,  by  dispassionate  and 
solemn,  by  kindly  and  charitable  feelings.     While  a  writer,  instead  of  having 
quite  closed  his  career,  is  either  preparing  his  triumphs,  or  nursing  up  his  grie&, 
in  a  temporary  retirement ;  while  he  is  still  an  expectant  of  favours  and  a 
sharer  in  many  competitions;  while  his  bosom  is  still  throbbing  and  tumultu- 
ating  with  the  strongest  passions  of  manhood,  panting  with  ambition  or  stung 
with  disappointment ;  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  that  which  is  prospective  will 
interfere  with  that  which  is  retrospective  f  the  contingencies  of  the  future  will 
throw  their  lights  and  shadows  over  the  realities  of  the  past;   and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  memory  will  be  disturbed  by  the  intruding  shapes  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  pencil  in  such  a  case  will,  almost  inevitably,  be  dipped  in  the  wrong 
colours,  and  trace  either  incorrect  or  unsteady  lines ;  the  drawing  will  not  be 
taken  either  from  the  right  point  of  vision,  or  with  a  right  frame  of  disposition; 
and  every  touch  may  be  either  a  libel  or  a  flattery,  a  compliment  or  a  satire. 
Works  of  this  kind  have  appeared  in  every  country,  which  have  dishonoured 
its  literature  scarcely  less  than  a  string  of  scandals  or  a  catalogue  of  dedi- 
cations ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  filled  either  with  false  prepossessions  or 
furious  dislikes,  with  servile  adulation  or  scurrilous  calumny,  with  fawning 
sycophancy  or  desperate  malignity. 

Nor,  indeed,  if  every  portrait  in  the  gallery  were  a  faithful  likeness  of  the 
original,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  such  an  exhibition  ought  to  be  opened.  With  all 
memoirs  published  during  the  life-time,  and  the  living  activity,  of  persons,  who 
are  still  bound  together  by  mutual  relations  and  ties  of  intercourse,  many  and 
most  obvious  inconveniences  are  inseparably  interwoven.  Panegyrics  and  cent 
sure  may  be  liable  to  equal  objection,  and  will  give,  perhaps,  almost  equal 
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annoyanoe.  The  statements,  unless  they  are  weak  and  sinewless,  inane  and 
vs4>id,  to  an  extreme  degree,  may  look  at  least  like  violations  of  confidence,  and 
an  invasion  of  those  decencies  and  sanctities  which  social,  usage  and  social 
comfort  demand.  The  evil  may  be  the  same,  at  least  in  kind,  as  if  a  bag  of 
private  letters  should  be  opened  at  the  postpoffice,  and  printed  for  the  public 
inspection  and  amusement ;  or  if  men,  in  a  mixed  and  numerous  company^ 
were  to  give  at  large  their  entire  opinion  of  each  other,  and  each  other's 
friends* 


WORKS  ON    EDUCATION. 

Here  it  was  our  intention  to  scrutinize  the  publications  put  forth  by  the  C-erir 
tral  Society  <ff  Education,  in  a  searching,  yet  not  unfriendly  spirit ;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  relinquish  our  design  for  want  of  room.  The  Reading  Books,  a 
Seria  of  Lessons  and  Course  of  Reading,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mc.CuUock,  Minister 
qf  Kelso,  have  arrived  so  late  in  the  quarter,  that,  having  no  leisure  to  examine 
them  carefully,  we  are  merely  enabled  to  state  our  first  and  hasty  impression, 
which  unquestionably  is,  that  they  are  very  well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
namely,  to  the  progressive  stages  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society. 

By  the  way,  while  speaking  of  education,  we  cannot  but  state  our  satisfaction 
at  the  growing  coincidence  of  opinion  which  seems  to  exist  on  this  momentous 
topic  in  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  persons,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  nervous  alarmists  on  the  one  side,  and  some  individual  members  of  the 
Central  Society  on  the  other.  It  is  now  agreed — and  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  where  agreement  is  at  length  reached,  we  can  only  wonder  how  any  pre- 
vious controversy  could  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  truths  so  self-evident ; 
—it  is  now  agreed,  that  Education  is  a  transcendent  good,  that  the  range  of 
popular  education  may  be  extended,  and  its  subjects  multiplied  with  manifest 
advantage ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  disconnect  it  from  religion,  edu- 
cation itself  may  lose  all  its  value,  and  almost  be  converted  into  a  curse.  It 
is  now  agreed,  that  Education  ought  to  be  universal  as  to  its  recipients ;  but 
that  the  way  to  render  Education  hateful,  is  to  render  it  compulsory;  it  is 
generally  felt  that  any  Administration,  or  any  Board  of  Commissioners, 
which  should  think  of  enforcing  attendance  at  schools  by  fines  or  penalties, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  educational  press-gang;  and  that  no  kind  of  impress- 
ment can  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  England. 

But  these  main  principles  being  allowed,  namely,  universality  as  far  as  it 
is  attainable  without  compulsion;  the  extension  of  the  range  of  teaching-^and 
Scriptual  religion  the  central  focus  and  consecrating  power  of  general  instruc- 
tion— a  wide  and  solid  basis  may,  we  trust,  be  laid,  for  concord,  and  advance- 
ment, and  improvement.  We  trust,  that  the  two  great  Educational  Societies, 
since  obviously  they  cannot  work  together,  will  be  suffered  to  proceed,  each  on 
its  own  course,  with  a  generous  and  not  hostile  competition :  and  that  Church- 
men will  not  have  any  peculiar  discouragements  and  impediments  thrown  in 
their  way ;  but  that  they  will  experience,  in  a  due  proportion,  that  cordial 
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assistance  from  the  Government  which  is  afforded  in  other  quarters.  TItey 
cannot  be  content  with  less ;  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  likely  to  ask  more. 
Whether  the  remaining  differences  can,  or  cannot  be  comfortably  adjusted,  it 
might  be  premature  even  to  conjecture :  but,  so  far,  it  is  certainly  a  satisfisictioa 
to  ourselves  to  find,  that  the  sentiments  which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
are  now  borne  out  by  the  concurrent  sense  of  the  nation. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Jones,  of  Bedfont, 
that  in  an  admirable  and  touching  lecture  on  the  *'  Literary  Beauty  of  the 
Bible"  he  has  found,  or  rather  seized,  an  opportunity  of  thus  mentioning  our 
labours,  in  a  kind  of  episode  on  the  subject  of  Education. 

'*  For  these  remarks,  I  am  indebted  to  the  British  Critic — a  quarterly  journal, 
which  advocates  strenuously,  uniformly,  and  ably,  the  cause  of  universal  edu- 
cation ; — a  journal,  from  which  I  have  borrowed,  on  former  occasions,  many  a 
noble  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  enlightenment,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  taught,  how  feasible  it  is,  to  be  most  true  and  faithful  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  yet  to  be  the  zealous  champion  of  an  outspread  of  knowledge, 
fenced  and  sanctified  by  religion,  through  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  united 
kingdom.'^ 

To  have  in  any  degree  merited  this  encomium,  to  have  contributed  but  one 
stone  to  the  mighty  temple  of  human  improvement,  based  on  the  sacred  foun- 
dation of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostolical  Church,  would  be  to  our  minds  more 
than  wealth,  more  than  celebrity,  more  than  an  adequate  reward  in  the  midst 
of  some  difficulties  and  some  misconceptions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
The  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  and  the  World,    By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.     Seeley  and  Co.     1837. 

The  publication  which  rejoices  in  this  contracted  and  unassuming  title — and 
any  other  would  be  quite  as  applicable  to  its  contents — consists  of  nine  lec- 
tures and  an  Appendix,  full  of  rambling  remarks  and  miscellaneous  quotations. 
The  author  is  too  modest :  he  does  himself  injustice,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
by  not  adding  the  Past  History  of  the  Church  and  the  World  to  the  Present 
State  and  Future  Prospects.  But  to  be  serious;  the  whole  tone  is  wild  and 
violent.  We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  citation,— one,  alas, 
which  shows,  with  too  clear  a  demonstration,  what  kind  of  spirit  towards  his 
predecessors  and  his  brethren  in  the  Church  can  still  actuate,  here  and  there, 
«•  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.*' 

"  The  writer  professes  not  a  profound  acquaintance  with  prophecy;  but 
several  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect in  these  last  days,  a  more  than  ordinary  defection  from  the  faith.  And 
certainly,  when  we  consider  existing  appearances,  there  seems  but  too  much 
reason  to  prognosticate,  that  this  awful,  this  terrific  period  is  drawing  very 
near  indeed  to  its  commencement. 

'*  All  these  evils  are  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  grevious  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  Churches  in  these  kingdoms  for  a  long  period,  terminating  about  forty 
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years  since.  Britain  was  once  the  glory  of  all  lands ;  prosperous  at  home,  and  re-, 
spected  abroad ;  but '  pure  religion  and  undefiled'  was  then  her  glory.  Her  pre- 
lates, as  Cranmer  and  Hooper,and  Latimer  and  Jewell,  and  Hall  and  Beveridge, 
were  apostolic.  Her  pastors,  as  Bradford,  and  Gilpin,  and  Baxter,  and  Her- 
bert, and  Henry,  were  clothed  with  righteousness,  pastors  after  God's  own 
heart,  that  fed  the  people.  Then  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Then  was  it  well  with  us.  But  alas  !  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  things 
sublunary  to  degenerate.  The  fatal  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which 
drove  from  the  pale  of  the  English  establishment  such  a  goodly  company  of 
ministers,  as  occasioned  her  a  loss  of  vitality,  from  which  she  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  recover.  Presently  an  ominous  cloud  came  over  her — chilling  her 
devotional  fervour,  and  obscuring  her  doctrinal  brightness.  Then  succeeded 
a  darkness  that  was  felt.  The  priest's  lips  kept  knowledge  no  longer.  Tlie  law 
perished  from  the  learned,  and  counsel  from  the  prudent.  The  shepherds,  in- 
deed, ate  the  fat,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  wool,  but  they  fed  not  their 
flocks;  so  that  they  were  scattered,  and  became  meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  Tliey  wandered  through  all  the  mountains,  and  none  did  search  or  seek 
after  them. 

**  The  clergy,  in  place  of  being  ensamples  to  the  people  in  whatsoever  things 
were  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  were  their  leaders  in  all  that  was  vicious 
and  scandalous.  They  forsook  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  study  of  the 
world ;  the  chamber  of  tlie  sick  for  the  scene  of  dissipation.  They  had  become 
dumb  dogs  tliat  could  not  bark.  They  had  forsaken  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
what  wisdom  was  in  them  ? 

**  The  truth  being  no  longer  clearly  and  constantly  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit, faith  which  cometh  and  is  nourished  by  hearing,  gradually  declined.  The 
people  were  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.  There  was  *  like  people,  like 
priest.'  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  was  superseded  by  a  cold 
and  heartless  fonnality ;  and  nominal  protestantism  became  little  better  than 
real  popery.  People  rested  in  the  ^  opus  operatum,'  the  mere  act  and  letter  of 
observances ;  and  relied  on  their  own  doings,  instead  of  the  merits  of  the  Me- 
diator, to  obtain  them  justification.  During  this  '  dark  age^  of  the  English 
church,  the  sun  of  Christianity  not  only  did  not  remain  stationary  in  her 
hemisphere,  it  absolutely  retrogaded  (sic)  many  degrees ;  so  that  of  her  it 
might,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  be  lamented,  in  the  pathetic  language  of  inspira- 
tion, *  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow ;  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they 
were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies;  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire.  Their 
visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets :  their  skin 
cleaveth  to  their  bones;  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  as  a  stick.' 

''Could  these  dry  bones  live?  yes;  all  things  are  possible  with  God.  His 
Spirit  came  from  the  four  winds,  and  breatlied  upon  these  slain,  so  that  they 
revived  and  stood  up,  an  exceeding  great  army.  All  the  three  national 
Churches  awoke  as  in  the  ancient  days,  and  put  on  their  beautiful  garments. 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  was  risen  upon  them  ;  and  they  presently  shone  as  cities 
set  upon  hills,  reflecting  a  moral  lustre  around  the  lands.     But  alas !  the  con- 
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sequences  of  long  neglect  are  not  remedied  speedily,  nor  the  guilt  of  it  soon 
forgotten  by  the  Almighty.  While  the  husbandman  slept,  the  enemy  sowed 
tares  in  the  field;  which  have  sprung  up  in  such  a  noxious  crop  of  vices,  as 
will  only  be  exterminated  by  the  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning.  A  storm 
has  been  raised  in  the  just  anger  of  the  Lord,  that  will  not  easily  be  allayed. 
His  heritage  has  become  unto  him  as  a  speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round  about 
her  are  against  her.  *  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim  in  the  war  against 
Jerusalem.'  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  worshipped, 
they  seek  not  to  repair  but  to  demolish. 

"  Its  very  existence  they  call  its  crime ;  they  cry,  *  Down  with  it,  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground!'  They  break  down  its  carved  work  with  axes  and 
hammers.  That  venerable  religious  establishment,  which  has  been  the  main 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  in  these  realms,  which  we  may  term,  indeed,  the 
very  spinal  bone  of  the  empire,  they  are  proceeding  to  destroy,  thereby  endan- 
gering the  whole  body  politic  through  which  it  is  extended.  Her  bishoprics 
have  been  abolished,  her  ministers  murdered,  and  herself  loaded  witii  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  abuse." — p.  16 — 20. 

Alas,  who  can  wonder,  that  men  should  wish  to  break  the  spinal  bone  of  the 
empircy  or,  in  language  less  superb,  to  dismember  and  destroy  the  Establish- 
ment, when  such  a  description  of  its  recent  state  is  given  by  one  of  its  minis- 
ters ;  when  he  has  '*  loaded  it  with  the  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse,'^  when  too, 
as  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  that  minister's  allegations,  the  re-animation,  even 
now,  must  be  by  no  means  complete  ?  We  do  not,  as  we  have  proved,  take  part 
with  Mrs.TroUope;  but  who  can  wonder,  if  (so  called)  orthodox  clergymen  should 
be  sometimes  goaded  into  animosity  or  disgust,  when  their  fathers,  and  them- 
selves by  implication,  are  made  the  subjects  of  such  outrageous  and  unmeasured 
vituperations  ? 

Under  the  head  of"  Miscellaneous  Works**  we  beg  warmly  to  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar,  by  the  Rev,  George  Phillipsy 
M.A.f  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge;  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Strand.  The  work  is  a  thin  octavo,  which  may  be 
examined  at  no  great  expense  of  time  or  trouble,  and  is  introduced  by  a  judi- 
cious preface,  explaining  the  use  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Syriac 
language. 

Mr.  Kemp's  "  Refutation  of  Non-Conformity,  Sfr.,**  we  need  now  scarcely  re- 
commend. Our  recommendation  comes  almost  too  late.  The  volume,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  on  a  very  different  occasion  of  himself,  *'  is  known,  and  does  not 
want  it." 


In  exactly  reprinting  the  "  Diocesan  Statutes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Leinster,*  Mr.  M^Ghee,  we  think,  has  adopted  the  right 
course.  The  introduction,  too,  to  the  Latin  *^  Statuta  Ditecesana,**  is  at  least 
curious  and  striking. 
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The  Second  Series  of  the  Young  Christians  Sunday  Eoening^  by  Mrs.  Parry  ; 
«  The  Young  Christian's  Glossary ;"  «  TheVisit  to  the  Great  Oasis  oftheLy 
bian  Desert,  by  G.  A.  Hoskins,  Esq.  ;*'  the  "  Chemistry  of  Nature,  by  Hugo 
Reid ;"  "  Hunters  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace ;"  "  Welcome  and  Farewell, 
a  Tragedy,** — with  a  variety  of  occasional  Reports,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  notice  more  at  large,  but  that  our  space  has  been  more  than 
required  by  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters  of  immediate  and  pressing 
interest 

Our  excuse  must  be  the  same,  that  we  can  only  return  our  general  thanks 
for  the  continuation  of  those  beautiful  works,  which  at  once  adorn  our  litera- 
ture, and  illustrate  "  Scotland,**  "  Switzerland,**  "  the  Tyrol,*'  "  the  Country 
of  the  Waldenses,"  «*  the  Ports  and  Harbours  of  Great  Britain,**  "  Ojt- 
ford  and  Cambridge,** "  the  Churches  of  London,**  "  the  Cathedrals  of  England 
and  the  Continent,** 


SACRED    POETRY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A.    London :  Charles  Tilt, 

Fleet  Street.  1886. 
ToESE  elegant  and  pathetic  poems,  although  they  have  but  lately  reached  us  in 
their  collected  form,  are  too  well  known  among  Christian  readers  to  need  much 
criticism  now.  They  have  many  beauties ;  but  the  deficiency  or  the  fault — and 
it  is  a  serious  one— is  the  want  of  power.  We  miss  that  strength  of  language 
which  results  from  intensity  and  energy  of  thought  The  flow  of  the  verse  is 
almost  too  smooth,  too  equable,  too  regular;  and  we  should  sometimes  hail 
with  pleasure  the  abruptness  of  the  water-fall,  or  the  impetuous  dash  of  the 
rapid  torrent.  Polished,  classical,  harmonious,  these  productions  commit  no 
offences  against  taste,  no  outrages  upon  the  "  modesty  of  nature,'*  or  the  rules 
of  art.  But  the  "brave  neglect,"  "the  graces  beyond  the  reach"  of  all  mere 
structure  of  versification,  and  all  mere  modulations  of  sound ;  the  masculine 
vigour,  the  daring  and  eagle-winged  flights  of  a  lofty  genius, — the  burning, 
startling,  unforgotten  words  of  irrepressible  emotion ;  in  short,  the  highest  and 
sublimest  triumphs  of  poetry  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  volume  may  be 
said  to  resemble  a  quiet  landscape,  smiling  with  the  loveliness  of  the  gprove 
and  the  valley,  tamed  into  fertility,  and  rich  with  careful  cultivation;  but 
deficient,  on  that  very  account,  in  the  bolder  and  grander  charms  of  this  earth 
so  prodigal  of  all  beauty — the  solemn  depth  of  the  forest,  the  majestic  aspect 
of  the  mountain-solitudes,  the  terrible  and  as  it  were  conscious  repose  of  the 
unfathomed  ocean. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  this  volume  thoroughly  deserves  the  praise 
which  Mr.  Dale  claims  for  it  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface.  The  moral  purity 
which  it  breathes,  heightened  and  sublimed  by  earnest  piety,  is  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable and  unquestionable.  It  is  a  book  which  the  father  of  a  family 
might  see  with  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  his  youngest  daughter ;  and  that 
daughter  might  read  every  word  of  it  without  a  blush  at  the  moment,  or  a  sigh 
of  regret  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Dale, 
NO.  XLV. — ^JAN.  1838.  s 
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of  whose  amiable  character  the  publication  is  a  proof,  may  have  the  full  conso- 
lation of  reflecting,  that  he  has  written 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot." 
And  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  faculties  of  the  imagination  are  to  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  every  other  faculty,  which  it  has  pleased  God  lo  give  us — that 
they  are  sources,  not  only  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  but  of  inestimable  benefit, 
if  cultivated  aright — that  they  may  be  even  instrumental  towards  the  perception 
and  appreciation  of  the  highest  and  divinest  truths ;  we  are  cordially  glad  to 
recommend  a  collection  of  poems,  which,  without  unduly  stimulating  or  pam- 
pering them  at  the  expense  of  any  other  capacities,  may  supply  to  them  a 
wholesome,  and  grateful,  and  unobjectionable  aliment. 


AMERICAN  WORKS. 

The  literary  importations  from  America  are  always  acceptable,  always  valua- 
ble. Tlie  fresh  numbers  of  "  The  Missionary,**  are,  as  usual,  excellent.  The 
"  Fifth  Conventional  Address  of  Bishop  Doane;  and  the  "Rector's  Christmas 
Offering  for  1836,  being  a  Pastoral  Address  to  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Alary's 
Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Christians  Duty  of  Fumily  Worship;** 
do  not  require  our  recommendation,  and  are  above  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  document  which  has  lately  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  though  the  language,  we  think,  might  in  some  places  be  simplified 
with  great  advantage,  is  **An  Appeal  to  Parents  for  Female  Education  on  Chris* 
tian  Principles,  with  a  Prospectus  of  St,  Mary's  Hall,  Green  Bunk,  Burlington, 
New  Jersey.  The  Institution,  it  is  said,  deserves  to  be  called  a  School  for 
Mothers;  and  the  writer  proceeds : — 

*'  But  it  is  time  that  we  approach  our  statement  of  the  Plan,  immediate  ob- 
jects, and  important  advantages  of  the  proposed  Institution.  Reflecting  much 
and  often  on  the  subject,  it  has  seemed  always  of  the  first  propriety, — may  we 
not  say  necessity  ? — that  the  education  of  females  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
domestic.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  no  daughter  should  be  educated  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  parental  roof.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  other  sex, 
home  is  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  woman  ;  and,  better  than  all  teachers,  for 
female  children,  is  the  gentle,  prudent,  pious  motlier.  But  it  may  not  always 
be  so.  For  various  reasons,  many  girls  will  always  be  sent  abroad  to  receive 
their  education.  The  next  best  thing  to  their  own  native  fireside,  is  to  prepare 
a  home  for  them — to  supply  to  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  dear  domestic 
influences — to  institute  anew,  so  far  as  nature  will  permit,  the  parental  rela- 
tion— to  give  them,  in  a  word,  anotlier  father  and  another  mother.  To  this  end, 
the  first  consideration  has  been  the  formation  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
Institution. 

**  Of  the  household  which  is  thus  constituted,  teachers  and  scholars  will 
alike  be  members.  ITiey  will  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  They  will  gather 
round  the  same  table.    They  will  kneel  at  the  same  altar.     The  age,  the  sacied 
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oflke,  the  venerable  aspect,  the  exalted  character  of  the  rererend  head  of  the 
lamily,  will  not  only  entitle  him  to  the  respect  due  to  a  father,  but  will  win  for 
him  also  the  confidence  and  the  affection;  while,  in  the  gentler  nature  of  the 
excellent  Christian  lady,  who  will  discharge  the  offices  of  Matron,  there  are 
eminently  combined  the  gifts,  and  graces,  and  charities,  which  make  up,  and 
endear  the  mother.  All  will  thus  be  daughters.  All  will  be  sisters.  So  far  as 
may  be,  all  will  be,  not  only,  but  feel  that  they  are,  at  home.  Tlie  domestic 
nurture  will  be  restored  to  them.  They  will  revive  the  domestic  interests. 
They  will  enjoy  the  domestic  influences.  And  the  great  end  desired  for  each 
of  them  will  be,  her  fitness  to  adorn  and  bless,  as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or 
mother,  that  oue  sweet,  sheltered  spot,  the  native  nestling  place  of  woman,  and 
her  own  peculiar  empire,  her  home. 

**  For  such  a  purpose,  celestial  influences  must  be  combined  with  what  is 
best  of  earth,  and  our  newly  constituted  family  must  form  a  Christian  House- 
hold. Last  of  all  places  to  be  left  without  *  the  care  of  souls,*  b  a  seat  of 
female  education.  Fullest  of  promise,  in  its  present  influence,  and  in  future 
permanent  results,  will  be  the  exercise,  in  such  a  fold,  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
The  father  of  the  family  will,  therefore,  also  be  the  shepherd  of  the  lambs.  The 
priestly  and  the  patriarchal  office  will  be  again  combined.  Every  morning 
will  be  consecrated,  and  every  evening  blessed,  with  prayer.  The  word  of  God 
will  be  daily  read,  and  its  sacred  truths  enforced,  in  the  bearing  of  all.  The 
careful  study  of  the  sacred  text  will  be  furthered  by  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, in  every  proper  form.  The  habit  of  private  devotion  will  be  promoted 
and  cherished,  to  the  utmost  A  pastoral  care,  knit  with  parental  love,  will 
wait,  and  pray,  and  watch,  to  '  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all.' 

**  Upon  our  Christian  househokl,  for  its  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  to  bear,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  institutions,  the  ordinances,  and  the  infl|iences  of  the  Church.  It  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  constant  and  immediate  Episcopal  supervision.  Its  wor- 
ship, whether  in  the  chapel,  or  in  the  parish  church,  will  be  of  kindred  cha- 
racter ;  and  divine  service  will  be  attended,  not  only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  on 
all  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Christian  year.  ^  The  doctrines,  constitution, 
and  liturgy  of  the  Church*  will  be  subjects  of  constant  and  diligent  instruction. 
Preparation  for  the  apostolic  ordinance  of  confirmation,  as  indeed  for  the  due 
reception  of  both  the  sacramentit,  will  be  kept  constautly  in  view ;  and,  in 
short,  notlklng  will  be  left  undone  to  imbue  every  mind  with  the  principles,  and 
every  heart  with  the  piety,  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  to  render 
St.  Mary's  Hall  a  nursery  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  It  is  thought  best  to 
state  distinctly  this  characteristic  of  the  Institution,  that  there  may  be  no  dis- 
appointment and  no  dissatisfaction.  The  doors  will  be  open  for  all.  All  who 
desire  instruction  will  be  welcome,  whatever  be  their  religious  birthright,  or  the 
profession  of  their  parents.  But  all  who  come  will  be  instructed  in  the  same 
principles,  accustomed  to  the  same  worship,  and  trained  to  the  ^ame  discipline. 
There  will  thus  be  no  division  of  interest,  and  no  collision  of  feeling.     Serious 
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iDterruptions  will  be  avoided.  Unprofitable  comparisons  will  be  prevented. 
Important  influences  will  be  secured.  There  is,  as  Paul  assures  us,  but '  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;*  and  it  will  be  our  constant  prayer  and  effort, '  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.' 

*'  For  the  daughters  of  this  Christian  household,  securing  Jirst,  so  far  as  lies 
in  us,  that  they  shall  be  brought  up  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord/  THE  BEST  TEACHERS  IN  CTery  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
THE  FINE  ARTS,  propcr  to  such  an  institution,  shall  be  procured,  and  every  pos- 
sible facility  shall  be  afforded,  that  its  pupils,  duly  improving  their  opportuni- 
ties, may  become  well-instructed  and  accomplished  Christian  ladies.  As  soon 
as  may  be,  after  the  organization  is  complete,  a  plan  of  study,  suited  to  this 
end,  to  occupy  at  least  three  years,  after  the  necessary  elements  are  acquired, 
will  be  marked  out  and  adopted,  as  the  regular  course  of  the  Institution ;  and 
though  scholars  will  be  received  for  shorter  periods,  not  less  than  a  year,  and 
entered  according  to  their  proficiency,  the  preference  will  always  be  given  to 
such  as  will  comply  with  its  full  requirements.  In  directing  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  distribute  in  their  just  proportion,  the 
useful  and  the  omamentaL  It  will  be  our  aim  to  make  the  useful,  ornamental ; 
and  the  ornamental,  useful.  Hie  hardest  woods  receive  the  highest  polish. 
The  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage, 
as  when  they  crown  and  grace  a  well-cultivated,  a  well-stored,  and  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  It  is  not  the  time  to  state,  in  full  detail,  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion. However  easy  such  a  sketch  might  be,  and  however  attractive;  it  will  be 
far  safer  and  more  useful  in  the  retrospect,  than  it  could  be  in  prospective. 
SuflBce  it  to  say,  for  the  general  subject,  that  development  rather  than  mere 
acquirement  is  regarded  as  the  end — that,  to  be  thorough  and  accurate,  will 
always  be  required  in  every  undertaking — and  that,  in  all  departments,  the 
chief  reference  will  always  be  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  of  instruction  will  be  committed  to  a  Principal 
Teacher,  a  well-educated,  experienced  and  accomplished  Christian  lady,  with 
assistant  teachers  in  the  several  branches.  All  the  teachers  and  officers  will  be 
constantly  responsible  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  patron  and  principal  of 
the  establishment. 

'*  As  important  details,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  here.  All  expen* 
ditures,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  must  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  family ;  with  whom  all  moneys  must  be  lodged.  A  proper  economy 
will  be  strictly  enjoined  on  all.  Constant  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  health, 
and  physical  vigour  of  the  pupils ;  in  furtherance  of  which  a  suitable  course 
of  exercise  will  be  systematically  pursued.  In  each  of  the  dormitories,  an  assist- 
ant teacher  will  be  constantly  present  with  the  scholars,  who  will  all  occupy 
single  beds.  Every  scholar  will  be  expected  to  attend  to  all  the  varieties  of 
plain  sewing,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  domestic  economy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  ^Jatron,  or  other  suitable  person.  The  cultivation  of  sacred .. 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  rendered,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
universal.    A  choir  for  the  Chapel  will  be  selected,  of  those  most  competent; 
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and  it  will  be  an  object  to  qualify  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  possible  to  preside 
at  the  organ,  and  to  take  part  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  As  an  important 
means  of  improving  the  literary  taste,  and  confirming  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  scholars,  a  library  of  suitable  books,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, will  be  formed ;  to  which  additions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop;  and  no  other  books,  besides  the  school 
books  and  books  of  devotion,  will  be  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

^  As  a  proper  recognition  of  the  Christian  duty  of  benevolence,  and  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  Him  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  project 
and  to  establish  this  Institution,  for  the  Christiau  education  of  females,  provision 
is  made,  and  will  be  continued,ybr  the  entirely  gratuitota  support  and  instntc- 
turn  of  one  scholar  in  every  ten,  making  application  as  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
men of  the  Church,  deceased ;  or,  if  liviug,  in  necessitous  circumstances.  Such 
application  to  be  made  known  only  to  the  Head  of  the  family,  and  to  the 
Bishop ;  on  whose  approval  it  shall  be  granted." 

We  do  not  now  ask,  whether,  or  not,  any  such  institution  is  necessary,  or 
would  be  practicable  among  ourselves,  but  the  state  of  Female  Education  is 
one  that  well  deserves  a  serious  and  comprehensive  inquiry. 


Protestant  Jesuitism,    By  a  Protestant.    New  York.     1836. 

This  is  a  strange  and  startling  book,  of  which  the  main  object  seems  to  be  to 
expose  and  hold  up  to  public  reprobation  certain  proceedings  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Society  in  the  United  States.  The  author  declares,  at  the  end,  '<  there 
are  principles  asserted  and  defended  in  it,  which  not  only  convict  the  Tem- 
perance Society  of  being  a  '  superfluity  of  naughtiness,'  but  a  public  nuisance.'' 
He  had  before  said,  at  p.  103—106  : — 

^*  «  Far  be  it  from  the  author  to]  desire  that  the  old  habit  of  using  ardent 
spirits  should  become  common  again.  Thus  far  he  allows  that  the  Temper- 
ance efforts  have  achieved  a  victory.  Nevertheless,  the  victory  has  been  won, 
not  alone  by  unfair  means  and  by  force,  but  at  an  expense  of  virtue,  of  health, 
and  of  life,  which  stand  over  against  the  benefit  in  the  array  of  a  fearful  odds. 
And  this  is  not  all :  the  system  has  driven  thousands  into  the  habit  of  secret 
drinking,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  likely  to  end  in  tlieir 
ruin ;  so  that  it  remains  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  drunkards 
has  been  diminished.  And  it  has  by  its  intolerance  banished  multitudes  from 
the  common  pale  of  society,  made  them  desperate,  and  cut  them  off  from  redeem- 
ing influences.  Nearly  all  the  advancements  of  the  Temperance  reformation  have 
been  forced — forced  upon  ground  which  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the 
public,  when  their  eyes  shall  be  opened,  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  a  sway. 
The  project  of  banishing  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  entirely  from  society,  is  a  wild 
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and  vain  scheme ;  and  yet  the  cause  of  the  Temperance  Society,  in  its  present 
position  and  relations,  is  staked  on  this  contingency.  It  goes  for  the  ^hole, 
under  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole.  Extravagance  heaped  upon  extravagance 
has  pushed  into  an  extreme,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  perpe- 
tual accumulation  and  imposition  of  similar  devices.  Common  sense,  after  all, 
will  assert  and  recover  its  rightful  dominion  ;  the  pride  of  self-government  and 
the  desire  of  self-respect  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  will  return  with  its  claims; 
sobriety  will  outlive  fanaticism;  men  will  find  that  the  best  economy  of  so- 
ciety is,  not  to  set  every  man  a  guardian  over  his  neighbour,  and  commission 
him  to  hold  perpetual  inquisition  over  his  private  conduct  and  habits ;  but 
that  every  individual  should  stand  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  virtue, 
panoplied  with  his  own  armour,  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience,  holding 
the  sovereign  right  and  use  of  his  own  judgment,  provided  he  does  not 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  his  neighbour;  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  will  find, 
moreover,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Temperance  Society,  as  now  organized,  is 
inconvenient,  impertinently  obtrusive,  creating  artificial  relations  in  society, 
which  must  always  work  badly,  and  which  are  alike  destructive  of  social  hap- 
piness as  of  personal  virtue  and  strength  of  individual  character.  Even  now 
the  public  have  become  so  dependant  on  this  factitious  system,  so  enervated  by 
its  chains,  that,  if  set  at  once  at  liberty,  they  would  hardly  know  how  to  govern 
themselves.  We  have  even  reason  to  fear  they  would  run  into  wild  and  dan- 
gerous excesses.  like  slaves,  incapacitated  for  the  care  of  themselves  by  the 
habits  of  a  long-protracted  bondage  and  subjection  to  a  master's  will,  a  sudden 
emancipation  might  be  injurious. 

**  The  author  is  aware  that  the  imputation  of  Jesuitism  to  this  and  some  other 
associations  of  a  kindred  class,  is  a  suggestion  which  ought  not  to  be  conveyed 
without  good  reasons.  He  does  not,  however,  pretend,  that  it  is  a  spirit  of  so 
heinous  a  character  as  that  which  actuated  the  school  which  gave  birth  to  this 
name,  in  the  height  of  its  atrocities.  He  only  means  to  intimate  what  he  con- 
scientiously believes,  that  associations  originally  organized  among  us  under  the 
motives  of  a  commendable  reforming  spirit^have  since  discovered,  in  the  height 
of  their  influence,  that  the  public  mind  is  susceptible  of  being  subjected  and 
swayed  to  almost  any  extent  by  institutions  of  this  kind,  artfully  and  skilfully 
managed;  that  the  love  of  power  has  found  a  place  with  the  spirit  of  doing 
good,  and  corrupted  it;  that  conscience  has  not  always  and  alone  been  con- 
sulted in  the  projects  of  these  societies,  but  rather,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the 
means  of  acquiring  influence ;  that  the  extravagance  of  new  doctrines  and  false 
theories  has  detracted  alike  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  these  institutions, 
and  tempted  their  leaders  into  unwarrantable  experiments ;  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects,  they  have  found  it  convenient  and  advantageous  to  adopt 
and  practise  the  arts  of  political  combinations;  that  they  have  employed 
unworthy  and  bad  means  for  good  ends;  that  religious  secUrism  has  been 
admitted  to  an  improper  influence,  and  extensively  shaped  their  measures  and 
controlled  their  operations;  and  that  these  and  otlier  faults  have  so  vitiated 
j[iese  societies  as  to  leave  them  deeply  leavened  with  the  appropriate  spirit  of 
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Jesuitism,  so  ht  as  the  character  of  the  age  and  the  stale  of  society  will 
admit." 

Nowy  there  is  some  truth  and  marrow  in  these  remarks,  although  they  may 
be  charged  with  overstatement;  and,  mutatis  mutandis^  exceptis  excipiendUf 
their  truth  is  applicable  to  other  than  Temperance  Societies.  With  respect  to 
these  themselves,  we  must  regret^-and,  alas,  where  have  we  not  reason  to  regret 
the  same  misfortune  ? — that  a  good  cause  is  injured  by  the  rashness  and  extca- 
vagance  of  its  supporters.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  some  of  die  assertions  of 
the  Tee-TotaUen  in  England  have  been  almost  as  preposterous  as  their  name; 
nor  is  it  a  valid  defence  to  argue  that  Tte-Tt^lUsm  is,  nevertheless,  better  than 
drunkenness.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  certain  hot  and  misguided,  though 
well-intentioned  men,  most  intemperate  in  the  prosecution  of  temperance,  may, 
in  the  end,  not  merely  bring  ridicule  on  the  sacred  cause  of  sobriety,  but  may 
advance  beyond,  and  even  against,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible;  and, 
without  accusing  the  Saviour  in  so  many  words,  like  tliem  of  old,  of  being 
gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber,  may  lead  to  the  inference  tliat  he  did  an  iijuri- 
ous  and  unjustifiable  tiling,  when  he  performed  his  first  miracle  of  turning 
water  into  wine  at  a  marriage-feast.  Nay,  what  can  be  said — ^how  can  the  truq 
interests  either  of  religion  or  temperance  be  consulted,  when  it  is  made  to  fol- 
low, as  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  premises,  that  it  is  improper,  if  not 
positively  sinful,  to  use  even  a  little  wine  at  the  Communion  Table,  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  Yet,  let  our  readers 
observe,  what  is  stated  by  clergymen  and  professors  in  America,  themselves 
advocates  of  almost  total  abstinence,  while  they  reprobate,  by  an  appropriate 
appellation,  *<  this  '  go-a-headt  system,  no  matter  how  fast  and  how  far.''  Thus^ 

•♦  Dr.  Reese  said,  in  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution : — *  There 
is  no  species  of  ultraism  more  to  be  deplored,  or  more  treacherous  and  falla* 
cious,  than  that  which  maintains  that  the  taking  of  any  quantity  of  alcohol, 
however  diluted  or  compounded,  is  malum  in  se — is  necessarily  and  in  all 
circumstances  a  moral  offence;  especially  when  this  doctrine  is  looked  at  in 
connexion  with  moral  science.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  that  Temper* 
ance  Societies  should  attempt  to  exercise  prerogatives  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  I  conceive  that  this  Convention  is  wholly  unauthorized  to  give  any 
decision  on  such  questions.  They  are  questions  in  moral  science,  and  do  not 
pertain  to  us.  We  are  not  here  to  pass  resolutions  of  denunciation,  and  send 
them  forth  as  so  many  Popish  bulls,  or  ecclesiastical  anathemas  denouncing 

our  fellow-men — men  as  upright  and  as  conscientious  as  ourselves It 

has  here  been  distinctly  avowed,  that  the  taking  of  one  drop  of  alcohol  in  any 
form,  is  not  only  taking  so  much  poison,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  sin.  And  then 
we  were  entertained  with  a  sapient  comment  on  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour; 
and  it  was  asked,  with  airs  of  triumph,  whether  it  could  be  possible  that  Jesus 
Christ  ever  consecrated  such  a  substance  as  alcohol  to  be  the  memorial  of  his 
death  ?    And  the  allusion  was  carried  fully  out,  and  a  blow  openly  struck  at 

the  use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper Should  this  Convention  suffer  the 

resolutions  that  have  already  been  passed  to  go  out  to  the  world,  and  take  no 
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steps  to  avoid  their  being  misunderstood  [or  rather,  rightly  understood]  :  .  . .  # 
then,  sir,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  will  be  constrained,  by  their  duty  to  God  and  their  regard  for  his  laws,  to 
abandon  you,  and  to  raise  their  voice  against  what  they  believe  to  be  a  perni- 
cious heresy,  reflecting  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  tending  to  subvert  his  ordinances/' 
— pp.  255,  256. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Potter,  too,  declared.  <'  If  a  man  holds  all  use  of  wine  in  our 
own  houses  to  be  morally  wrong,  because  wine  is  a  poison,  then  he  holds  that 
any  use  of  wine  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  must  be  morally  wrong,  because  it  is 
as  poisonous  there  as  any  where  else.  And  the  man  who  takes  one  drop  of 
wine  from  God's  table,  goes  so  far  towards  poisoning  himself;  that  is,  he  vio- 
lates the  law  of  God  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  obeys  the  last  injuncticm  of  his 
Saviour.  He  cannot  keep  Christ's  dying  command  without  violating  a  pri- 
mary law  of  his  being ;  and  so  the  very  article  which  Jesus  Christ  selected  and 
consecrated  as  the  perpetual  symbol  in  his  Church  of  the  blessings  of  salvation, 
was  an  article  which  contained  poison  !  The  Soti  of  God  selected,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  his  own  shed  blood,  and  gave  to  be  received  and  drunk  by  his  disciples-^ 
poison  P^ — p.  259. 

Such  discussions,  in  themselves,  have  something  painful  and  distressing  to  a 
Christian  mind. 


Sermons  on  Restitution,  Sfc.  by  the  Rev.  Freidrich  Strauss,  D.D,      Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Miss  Lee.     London.     Wertheim.     Sceliy. 

We  hardly  know  in  what  place  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  this  little  work ;  but 
we  may  state  here,  that,  looking  at  these  Sermons,  apart  from  the  other  labours  of 
Dr.  Strauss,  we  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  powerful  and  impressive,  though 
sometimes  strange  to  our  English  ears;  popular  and  practical,  rather  than  spe- 
culative or  philosophical ;  and,  while  containing  little  or  nothing  of  abstract  or 
doctrinal  theology,  speaking  with  skiltand  effect  to  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  a  miscellaneous  congregation. 


Several  works  have,  as  usual,  arrived  too  late.  As  to  one  of  them,  we  caa 
only  re-state  our  objection  to  recommend  any  Congregational  Ilymn-Book, 
which  has  not,  a^  least,  the  sanction  of  the  bisliop  of  the  diocese.  The  Memoir 
of  "  Luther  and  his  Times,'*  by  Mr.  Riddle,  is  the  production  of  a  diligent  and 
learned  student,  and  exhibits  a  striking  portrait  of  a  man,  who,  by  the  force 
of  his  talents  and  the  energy  of  his  character — to  put  all  other  circumstances 
for  the  moment  aside — has  exerted  a  vast  and  almost  unrivalled  influence  in 
the  Christian  world.  We  forbear  to  say  more  at  present :  because,  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Lutheranism  and  Church-of-Englandism,  it  may  be  deemed  de- 
sirable hereafter  to  advert. 
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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  George  Whiiefield, 
M.A.     By  Robert  Philip.     London  :  Virtue^  1837.    8vo. 

We  are  told  bj  Mr.  Philip,  in  his  preface,  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  come,  for  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, it  is  fast  approaching ;  and  that,  consequently,  his  mass 
of  facts  will  soon  be  turned  to  good  account,  by  himself,  or  by 
some  one  else.  In  the  course  of  his  work,  however,  the  author 
suggests  that  the  collection  of  facts  will  never  be  complete,  until 
there  shall  appear  an  American,  as  well  as  an  English  biography, 
of  this  extraordinary  man :  America  having  been  one  of  the  grand 
observatories  from  which  the  phenomena  of  the  erratic  luminary 
might  be  most  distinctly  seen,  and  most  accurately  examined. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life,  we* 
have  to  remark  that  the  phrase  is  one  which  conveys  to  us  little 
but  hazy  and  indistinct  conceptions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  writer  has  here  identified,  in  his  own  mind,  the  mighty  itinerant 
himself  with  the  cause  of  which  he  was  so  striking  a  represen- 
tative ;  and  that,  by  the  philosophy  oi  Whitefield's  life,  he  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  profound  and  masterly  disquisition 
into  the  concentration  of  those  nebulous  elements,  which  had  long 
been  fioating  abroad  in  the  firmament  of  our  Reformation  ;  and 
which,  gradually  gathering  substance,  appeared  at  last  in  the  por- 
tentous forms  of  Wesley,  and  of  Whitetield.  We  collect  some- 
thing like  this,  from  a  sort  of  promise,  held  out  by  Mr.  Philip, 
that  if  ^'  the  honest  Catholicity  of  his  present  work  should  com- 
mend it,  it  may  be  followed  by  Annals  and  Illustrations  of 
Evangelical  Preaching,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  to 
the  close  of  the  present  century."  In  other  words — unless  we 
greatly  misapprehend  him — the  author  proposes  to  himself  the 
honour  of  achieving  that  high  philosophy,  which  is  to  solve  air  the 
phenomena,  not  only  of  the  life  and  character  of  Whitefield,  but 
of  those  complex  movements  and  workings  which  bad  their  coii- 
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summation^  in  his  appearance,  and  in  that  of  his  marvellous  col- 
league in  the  process  of  religious  agitation. 

If  such  be,  in  truth,  bis  acnbitioD,  be  maj  be  assured  that  he 
will  have  before  him  a  task  worthy  of  the  very  loftiest  powers :  a 
task,  which  demands  the  amplest  range  of  reading,  the  deepest 
resources  of  thought^  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  most  dispassionate  judgmentf  and  tbe  calmest  and  most  cha- 
ritable temper.  He  will  have  to  sound  the  deep  things  of  that 
spirit^  which  had  long  been  brooding  over  tlie  abyss  of  super- 
stition and  corruption,  till  the  fountains  were  broken  up,  and 
the  deluge  went  over  many  a  fair  province  of  Christendom,  and 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  overwhelm  temple,  and  tower,  and  pin- 
nacle, in  one  wide-wasting  desolation.  And  then  he  will  have  to 
watch  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  and  the  gradual  re-appearance 
of  many  a  lofty  fabric,  which  had  massive  strength  and  solidity 
enough  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  that  inundation.  He 
will  have  to  point,  with  exultation,  to  the  wrecks  and  fragments 
of  those  perishable  works  of  human  hands,  which  had  grown  up 
about  the  walls  of  the  city  of  God,  and  had  disfigured  it,  and  made 
it  almost  a  spectacle  of  scorn  to  men  and  angels.  And,  alas ! ''  if 
**  there  be  nature  in  him,''  he  will  look,  with  ruth  and  pity,  on  the 
yawning  and  deadly  breaches,  which,  here  and  there,  have  been 
made  in  the  fortresses  of  Zion,  by  the  blind  and  indiscriminate 
rage  of  the  great  convulsion.  If  these  be  the  views  with  which 
he,  or  any  other  man,  shall  approach  this  grand  and  sacred  work, 
then  may  that  man  righteously  win  for  himself  the  praise  and 
honour  of  true  Christian  philosophy.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his 
eye  shall  wander  over  the  scene  of  strife  and  confusion,  only  to 
feed  itself  with  the  spectacle  of  destruction, — if  the  chiefest  of 
his  joy  shall  be,  to  behold  the  wild  licence  of  human  opinion 
rising  upon  the  ruins  of  Pontifical  supremacy ,-^if,  in  short,  his 
love  for  the  Reformation  shall  be  found  to  involve  a  mortal  hatred 
for  almost  every  thing  which  was  known  to  exist  before  the  Re- 
formation,— then,  doubtless,  he  may  achieve  a  name  to  be  wise, 
among  them  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  live,  but  in  the  midst  of 
unceasing  change  and  instability.  But,  as  certainly,  he  will  deceive 
himself  in  the  hope  of  building  up  the  immortal  fame  of  a  phi* 
losop/ier. 

For  ourselves,  we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  our  poor  philo- 
sophy is  confounded  and  overborne  by  the  bewildering  rush  of 
strange  events,  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  great  moral 
revolution  of  the  l6th  century.  That  this  revolution  has  wrought 
most  mightily  for  good,  it  would  be  ungrateful — nay,  it  would 
be  sinful — to  deny.  And  yet,  we  can  scarcely  question  that  a 
costly,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  truly  awful  price,  has  been  exacted 
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for  the  benefits  bestowed.  The  crisis  appears  to  have  well  nigh 
shaken  to  pieces  the  unity  and  the  compactness  which  we  of  the 
Anglican  school  have  been  in  the  habits  of  contemplating  as  one 
majestic  attribute  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  And  this  is  a 
spectacle  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  look  upon,  with- 
out  emotions  of  dismay  and  amazement.  To  us^  the  Scriptures 
of  truth, — as  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  the  earliest  history  of 
our  faith, — present  the  one  and  indivisible  community  of  Chris* 
tians,  under  one  unvarying  rule  and  discipline*  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment for  displaying  to  the  world  the  manifold  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  God.  And  yet,  the  season  of  the  Church's  deliverance  from 
tyranny  and  imposture*  appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  season 
for  letting  loose  upon  Christendom  a  spirit  of  almost  universal 
disunion  and  anarchy.  Then  it  was  that  the  evil  power  of  schism 
began  to  sow  the  wind ;  and  fearful  is  the  harvest  which,  at  this 
hour,  we  are  left  to  gather  in !  It  would  be  a  task  too  mighty 
for  our  limits, — perhaps  too  mighty  for  our  strength, — to  trace 
the  causes  which,  by  a  long  and  labyrinthine  process,  have  brought 
on  a  state  of  things  apparently  so  much  at  variance  with  the  de- 
clared counsels  of  God.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  our  melan- 
choly searchings  of  heart,  it  best  becomes  us  to  derive  from  the 
mournful  history  such  lessons  of  submission  and  of  faith,  as  may 
keep  us  stedfast  and  unmoveable  in  the  midst  of  these  mysterious 
and  perplexing  dispensations.  And,  one  consideration  there  is, 
which  furnishes  abundant  cause,  at  once  for  humiliation,  and  for 
comfort ;  namely,  that  albeit  we  are  forbidden  to  deal  loosely  or 
unfaithfully  with  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  yet  the  Lord  is 
by  no  means  tied  and  bound  to  the  ordinances  which  He  hath. 
Himself,  proclaimed.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  saddening  thing  to  behold 
the  Church  of  this  land,  at  any  time,  so  languid  in  zeal, — so  muti- 
lated in  authority,  and  power,  and  resources, — so  overwhelmed 
by  the  influx  of  a  population  which  had  rapidly  outgrown  her 
strength, — ^as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  the  discharge  of  her  sacred 
responsibilities.  And  yet,  we  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  some- 
thing like  this  was  the  actual  condition  of  our  Church,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  And,  herein  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  humiliation,  deep  and  sore.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  really  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Lord's  pleasure  to 
raise  up  good  out  of  the  fierce  and  lowering  evil  of  the  times — to 
cause  the  spirit  of  schism  itself  to  arise  and  drive  away  the  spirit 
of  slumber  which  had  long  been  descending  upon  the  Church-— 
to  drain  off,  by  two  mighty  channels,  the  waters  of  strife  which 
•were  flooding  the  wilderness  and  the  morass  that  lay  beyond 
her  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivation, — and  to  send  forth 
the  torrents  with  a  cleansing  and  healthful  effect  into  the  midst  of 
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the  foul  impurities  which  had  been  there  accumulating  for  many 
a  generation.  And^  if  this  were  so^  we,  doubtless,  should  have 
reason  for  thankfulness  and  comfort.  It  would,  indeed,  be  little 
less  than  madness  in  us  to  declare  it  an  indifferent  matter  whether 
God's  ark  be  handled  by  them  who  hold  his  express  commission, 
or  by  them  who  deem  any  such  commission  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubtful  disputation,  or,  perhaps,  little  better  than  a  nullity. 
But,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  God*s  will,  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
inscrutable  sovereignty,  in  any  degree  to  own  and  prosper  minis- 
trations, wilfully  undertaken,  and  irregularly  conducted, — it  would 
surely  be  to  fight  against  God,  if  we  were  to  close  our  eyes  to 
whatever  good  those  ministrations  might  accomplish.  It  would 
rather  befit  us,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  to  search  into  the  causes 
of  displeasure,  which  had  given  over  to  another  a  part  of  the 
honour  and  reward  ordained  for  a  true,  a  faithful,  and  a  laborious 
Church.  And  this  train  of  reflection  and  of  feeling  might  pow- 
erfully impress  upon  us  a  sense  of  our  own  personal  unwor- 
thiness,  without  abating  one  jot  of  our  confidence  in  the  high  and 
righteous  claims  of  that  Apostolic  ministry,  to  which  our  clergy 
have  been  called. 

At  all  events,  we  vastly  prefer  this  sort  of  cautious  and  cha- 
ritable philosophy,  to  the  temper  which  vents  itself  in  loud  and 
railing  accusations  against  the  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  of  the 
age,  whenever  an  impetuous  zeal ''  shoots  madly  from  its  sphere," 
into  some  wild  and  eccentric  trajectory  of  its  own.  We  would  do 
nothing  to  sanction  or  encourage  such  perilous  deviations  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  legitimate  course  of  action.  But  if 
God  sees  fit  to  allow  such  violations  of  order, — if  at  any  time  the 
tide  of  circumstances  should  run  so  furiously  as  to  overflow* 
both  dyke  and  channel,-— our  wisdom  surely  is  to  acquiesce  in 
these  indications  of  His  Providence ;  and  gratefully  to  recognize 
whatever  symptoms  of  fertility  the  deluge  may  have  left  behind  it. 
And, — with  this  general  exposition  of  our  views  and  feelings, — 
we  proceed  at  once  to  the  biography  of  George  Whitefield,  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Mr.  Philip,  as  he  assures  us,  chiefly  from  the 
pen  of  Whitefield  himself. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  parents  of  this  truly  wonderful  man 
kept  the  Bell  Inn  at  Gloucester,  where  he  was  born  in  December, 
1714;  a  circumstance  which,  he  tells  us,  strongly  excited  him,  in 
after  life,  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  who  was  bom  in 
the  manger  of  a  common  hostelry.  Like  many  other  men  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  he  declares  that  the  stirrings  of  corruption  mani- 
fested themselves  early  in  his  heart.  Instruction  he  hated.  Lying, 
filthy  talking,  and  foolish  jesting,  he  was  egregiously  addicted  to, 
even  when  very  young,    dtealiug  from  his  mother  he  thought  no 
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theft  at  M,  aud  made  no  scruple  of  taking  money  from  her  pockets 
before  she  was  up.  Plays^  cards,  and  romances  were  his  heart's 
delight.  In  short,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  sins  and 
offences  of  his  younger  days.  The  young  man  in  the  Gospel 
might  declare  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth 
up :  but,  for  his  part,  he  confesses  that,  from  his  youth  he  had 
broken  them  all ;  so  that,  if  he  traced  himself  from  his  cradle  to 
his  manhood,  he  could  see  nothing  in  himself,  but  a  fitness  to  be 
damned.  Such,  however,  was  the  free  grace  of  God  towards  him, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  workings  of  corruption,  he  could  recollect, 
very  early,  certain  movings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 
Of  this,  he  gives  one  very  curious  instance.  When  certain  persons 
diverted  themselves  with  teasing  him,  he  immediately  retired  to 
his  room ;  and,  kneeling  down,  with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the 
118th  psalm.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  118th  psalm  is, 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  sternly  imprecatory.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  angry  boy  believed  himself  divinely 
moved  to  assuage  his  irritated  feelings,  by  a  vindictive  application 
of  sacred  language.  Surely,  he  can  have  known  but  little  what 
spirit  he  was  of,  when  he  launched  at  the  heads  of  his  vexatious 
and  teasing  comrades  the  thunders  of  the  awful  text, — they  kept 
me  in  on  every  side ;  they  compassed  me  about  like  bees ;  they  are 
quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
I  will  destroy  them ! 

At  this  time,  Whitefield  was  only  ten  years  old.  But,  even  at 
this  early  period,  he  was  always  fond  of  enacting  the  clergyman ; 
and  frequently  used  to  imitate  the  clerical  function  in  reading 
prayers,  &c.  He,  nevertheless,  remained  still  much  addicted  to 
petty  thefts ;  but  he  silenced  or  bribed  his  conscience  by  giving 
part  of  his  plunder  to  the  poor,  and  by  fixing  upon  books  of  de- 
votion as  objects  of  his  larcenous  propensities, — for  which,  how- 
ever, he  assures  us  that  he  afterwards  restored  fourfold.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  at  a  school  called  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt,  in  Gloucester.  And  here  his  powers  of  elocution,  and 
strength  of  memory,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  make 
speeches  before  the  corporation,  at  their  annual  visitation.  And 
here,  too,  his  taste  for  theatrical  compositions  and  amusements 
acquired  additional  keenness.  It  was  not  till  he  went  to  college 
that  he  was  suddenly  extricated  from  the  snares  of  this  sinful 
folly.  God,  upon  a  fast-day,  was  pleased  to  convince  him. 
Taking  up  a  play,  to  read  a  passage  to  a  friend,  God  struck  his 
heart  with  such  power,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down  again. 

At  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  bis  mother's  circumstances  being 
much  on  the  decline,  he  began  occasionally  to  assist  her  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  public-house ;  till,  at  length,  he  put  on  his  blue 
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apron,***  washed  mops, — cleaned  rooms, — and  became,  in  one  word, 
the  professed  and  common  drawer  of  the  Bell  Inn,  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  From  this  sordid  and  miserable  servitude,  however,  he 
at  last  withdrew  himself,  and  went  on  a  visit  to  his  elder  brother,  at 
Bristol,  where  he  remained  for  two  months.  This,  it  appears, 
was  a  season  of  perpetual  conflict  between  internal  convictions, 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world.  He  read  Thomas  a  Kempis.  He 
frequented  the  Lord's  House.  But,  being  without  stated  and 
needful  employment,  Satan  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  tempt 
and  bu£fet  him.  Much  of  his  time  was  still  passed  in  reading 
plays,  and  sauntering  about.  He  became  solicitous  to  adorn  his 
body,  but  altogether  careless  of  beautifying  his  soul.  Soon  after 
this,  he  got  acquainted  with  a  set  of  debauched,  abandoned,  and 
atheistical  youths, — took  pleasure  in  their  lewd  conversation, — 
affected  to  look  rakish, — and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as  infa* 
mous  as  the  rest  of  them.  If  he  went  to  public  service,  it  was 
only  to  make  sport  and  walk  about.  God,  however,  stopped 
him,  when  running  on  in  a  full  career  of  vice,  by  giving  him  an 
unconquerable  disgust  for  the  habits  and  practices  of  bis  com- 
panions. This  was  followed  by  serious  symptoms  of  reforma- 
tion. He  read  Drelincourt  "  upon  Death,' — went  to  public 
worship  twice  a-day, — and  diligently  studied  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment; but,  nevertheless,  remained  unconvinced  of  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  cards  and  plays.  At  last,  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  to  see  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  was  afraid  to  meet  him. 
The  impression  made  by  this  dream  was,  doubtless,  much 
strengthened  by  the  exclamation  of  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  he 
told  it, — "  George,  this  is  a  call  from  God.**  Thenceforward  he 
grew  more  serious :  but  yet,  hypocrisy  crept  into  every  action; 
and,  as  he  once  affected  to  look  rakish,  so  now,  he  strove  to  look 
more  grave  than  he  really  was.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  strivings  between  flesh  and  spirit,  he  was  seized  with  an 
unaccountable  but  deep  impression,  that  he  should  speedily  be- 
come a  preacher. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends, 
he  was  entered,  as  a  servitor,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
And  this  event  affords  to  Mr.  Philip  an  opportunity  of  writing 
many  bitter  things,  relative  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Univer- 
sity, at  that  period ;  which,  as  our  object  is  not  controversy,  we 
deem  it  best  to  pass  over  with  transient  notice.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Wesleys,  and  their  associates,  fare  but 
little  better,  in  his  hands,  than  the  men  of  '*  robes  and  forms." 
**  For  any  relief" — he  says — '*  which  the  consciences  of  the 
"  Wesleyans  seem  to  have  obtained  from  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
**  God|  and  the  free  salvation  proclaimed  in  virtue  of  it,  the  Go8« 
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pel  might  have  been  altogether  untrue,  or  unknown.  So 
grossly  ignorant  were  the  whole  band,  at  one  time. — ^They 
were  monks  in  almost  every  thing  but  the  name.''  Whitefield, 
however,  being  then  in  a  state  of  spiritual  immaturity,  felt  his 
heart  yearn  towards  the  Methodists.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Wesley,  who  put  into  his  hands  a  book  entitled 
**  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man."  And  if — says  his  bio- 
grapher— ^he  had  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  that  book,  bis  foot 
might  soon  have  stood  upon  the  rock  of  ages.  But,  unhappily, 
Whitefield  was  not  left  to  follow  his  own  convictions*  Charles 
Wesley,  as  Mr.  Philip  assures  us,  heingignorant  of  God^s  rightC" 
oiisness,  and  going  about  to  establish  his  oum  righteousness^  inter- 
fered with  the  young  convert,  and  inoculated  him  with  the  virus 
of  legality  and  quietism.  His  introduction  to  this  school  proved 
well  nigh  fatal  to  his  life  and  reason.  It  drove  him  to  a  course 
of  the  most  savage  austerities.  He  wore  woollen  gloves,  a 
patched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes.  In  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  carried  into  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  during  his  temp- 
tation, he  passed  several  hours  of  a  stormy  night  in  Christ  Church 
Walk,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  flat  on  his  face.  The  se- 
verity of  his  fasts  was  perfectly  appalling.  Except  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  be  took  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  and  sage-tea, 
without  sugar;  and  he  walked  out  in  the  cold  until  part  of  one  of 
his  hands  became  quite  black.  And,  in  these  practices  he  per- 
sisted, till  he  was  scarcely  able  to  creep  up  stairs.  In  the  mean 
while,  his  principal  study  was  Castanza's  "  Spiritual  Combat  '^ 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  with  Satan  himself  for  its  interpreter ! 
When  Castanza  said  talk  but  little,  Satan  said  talk  not  at  alL 
When  Castanza  advised  waiting  upon  God,  Satan  told  him  he 
must  leave  all  forms,  and  utterly  abstain  from  lifting  up  his  voice 
in  prayer.  His  tutor  concluded  that  he  must  be  really  mad :  but, 
nevertheless,  was  the  only  person  about  him  who  treated  him  with 
real  benignity  and  wisdom*  Charles  Wesley  sent  him  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  John  Wesley  referred  him  to  the  sovereign  balm  of 
quietism.  His  tutor  lent  him  books,  gave  him  money,  furnished 
him  with  a  physician,  and  behaved  to  him,  in  all  respects,  like  a 
father. 

But  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  now  at  hand.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  sins  began  to  assail  him  so  furiously,  that  it  drove 
him  from  Castanza  and  A  Kempis  direct  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
throne  of  grace.  While  thus  engaged  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations,  he  discovered  the 
true  grounds  of  a  sinner's  hope  and  justification.  The  testimony 
of  God  concerning  his  Son,  became  power  unto  salvation.  He 
immediately  felt  delivered  from  his  burden.     The  spirit  of  heavi- 
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ness  was  taken  from  him.  Such  was  his  joy,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  singing  psalms^  wherever  he  might  be.  The  days  of  his 
mourning  were  ended ;  and  the  day-star  arose  in  his  heart.  And 
thus  was  Whitefield  rescued — as  his  biographer  phrases  it — 
'^  from  the  malignant  snares  of  the  devil ;"  in  other  words,  from 
the  Methodism  of  the  Wesleyans,  "  whose  virtues" — ^he  tells  us — 
''  at  that  time,  ranked  no  higher  than  the  same  virtues  in  Ma- 
**  hommedans  and  Hindoos ;  and  amounted  to  no  more  at  Ox- 
"  ford,  than  they  would  at  Mecca  or  Benares."  "  If" — continues 
Mr.  Philip — '*  the  same  number  of  Wahabees  had  been  about 
^'  Whitefield,  inculcating  their  simplified  Islamism,  who  would 
"  have  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  it,  any  usefulness  ?  Both  would 
'*  have  been  arraigned,  as  diverting  him  from  the  Gospel  of 
"  Christ :  nor  would  the  sincerity  of  the  Wahabees,  or  the  self- 
'^  denying  character  of  their  habits,  have  shielded  either  from 
*'  severe  reprehension." 

Leaving  the  Wesleyans  and  Mr.  Philip  to  settle  with  each 
other,  touching  this  rather  unceremonious  denunciation,  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  narrative.  Being  now  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to 
the  necessity  of  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  faith  only, 
be,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  read  to  some  poor  people  twice  or 
thrice  a  week — ^to  attend  little  religious  societies — and  to  visit 
one  or  two  sick  persons  every  day.  He  was,  further,  strength- 
ened to  give  a  public  testimony  of  his  repentance,  as  to  the  abomi- 
nation of  his  theatrical  propensities.  For,  hearing  that  the 
strollers  were  come  into  the  town — (he  was  then  at  Gloucester) — 
he  was  stirred  up  to  an  assault  upon  their  craft ;  which  he  con- 
ducted in  the  form  of  a  series  of  attacks  in  the  newspaper.  The 
thunder  which  he  used,  was  Law's  Treatise  on  the  "  Absolute 
''  Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments;"  which  the  printer 
consented  to  launch  fordi,  in  separate  and  successive  explosions, 
for  six  weeks  together.  By  this  time,  his  friends  became  cla- 
morous for  his  ordination.  Whitefield,  however,  was  vehemently 
reluctant.  With  stroug  crying  and  tears,  he  frequently  prayed, — 
*'  Lord,  I  am  a  youth  of  uncircumcised  lips.  Lord,  send  me  not 
''  into  thy  vineyard  yet.'^  But,  at  length,  after  much  internal  con- 
flict, and  some  external  difiiculties,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  fight 
against  God;  and,  on  the  20th  June,  1736,  he  was  ordained  at 
Gloucester,  by  Bishop  Benson,  being  then  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  And  thus  it  was,  that  this  wandering  star,  which 
was  destined  to  fix  the  gaze  of  European  and  Transatlantic 
Christendom,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  seen  to  issue  forth 
from  the  serene  and  peaceful  sanctuary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Whitefield  did  not,  afterwards,  look 
back  with  much  complacency  upon  this  commencement  of  his 
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ministry.  '*  It  is  not  generally  known" — says  Mr.  Philip— 
*'  that,  although  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  ordination  vows^  his 
views  of  episcopal  ordination  underwent  such  a  change^  that  he 
declared  to  Ralph  Erskine,  of  his  own  accord^ — /  knew  no 
"  other  way,  then  ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  that  way  again,  for  a 
**  thousand  worlds^^  From  which  we  may  collect  that,  if  White- 
field  kept  his  ordination  vows  in  mind,  he  did  so  with  much  the 
same  feeling  that  a  man  remembers  a  promise  which  he  is  re- 
solved fiot  to  fulfil.  His  canonical  engagements  were  a  yoke 
which  he  was  unable  to  endure;  but,  from  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  him  forcibly  to  withdraw  his  neck^  without  a  certain  un- 
comfortable sense  of  excoriation. 

No  sooner  was  Whitefield  in  orders^  than  his  passion  for  a  lo- 
comotive  and   missionary  course  of  enterprize  was  irresistibly 
called  forth^  by  a  cry  for  help  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Letters  were  received,  about  that  time,  from  the  Wesleys,  then 
in  Georgia.     Their  description  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
American  colonies  awakened  a  fire  within  his  bones,  which  would 
not  suffer  him  to  rest.     He  had  various  opportunities  of  clerical 
occupation.     But,  the  moment  the  voice  from  Georgia  reached 
his  ears,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Philip,  '*  Oxford  had  no 
"  magnet,  Hampshire  no  charms,  the  metropolis  no  fascination 
'*  for  the  young  evangelist."    That  Whitefield  did  not  go  forth  as 
an  intruder  upon  the  sphere  of  the  Wesleys,  appears,  pretty 
clearly,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Wesley; 
— *^  only  Mr.  Delamotte  is  with  me,  until  God  shall  stir  up  the 
**  hearts  of  his  servants  to  come  over  and  help  us.     What  if  thou 
'^  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield  f     Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall 
''  have  ?     Food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;  a  house  to  lay 
'^  your  head  in,  such  as  your  Lord  had  not ;  and  a  crown  of  glory 
"  that  fadeth  not  away."    A  more  intelligible  invitation  than  this, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  imagine :  and  '*  the  heart  of  Whitefield 
*'  leaped  within  him,  and,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  the  call."    In 
vain  did  his  aged  mother  weep.     In  vain  did  his  officious  friends 
talk  of  the  '^  pretty  preferment"  he  might  have,  if  he  would  stay 
at  home.     He  was  fortified  in  his  resolution  by  his  own  prayers  ; 
and,  moreover,  by  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  who  expressed  his 
entire  confidence  that  God  would  enable  him  to  do  much  good 
abroad* 

It  was  now  that  the  prodigious  powers  of  Whitefield,  as  a 
preacher,  began  to  manifest  themselves.  His  farewell  sermons 
at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  operated  with  a  sort  of  electrical  force. 
Churches  were  filled  on  week-days  as  they  used  to  be  ou  Sundays; 
and,  on  Sundays,  they  were  so  thronged,  that  numbers  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  want  of  room.    ''  The  word  was  sharper  than 
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a  two-edged  sword.  The  doctrine  of  the  neu;  birth  made  its 
way,  like  ligbtningy  into  the  consciences  of  the  hearers.'*  In 
fact,  let  the  peculiar  doctrine  have  been  what  it  might,  there  was^ 
in  these  addresses,  an  intensity  of  spirit,  an  affectionate  urgency 
of  appeal,  which  must  have  wrought,  at  that  time,  with  much  of 
the  influence  of  novelty ;  and,  when  combined  with  Whitefield's 
transcendent  powers  of  utterance  and  delivery,  were,  of  themselves, 
sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  tumultuous  agitation  which 
ensued.  It  was  seldom,  for  instance,  in  those  days,  that  congre- 
gations were  seized  upon,  and  drawn  upwards,  by  words  Tike 
these :  ^  Come,  come,  my  guilty  brethren.  I  t>eseech  you,  for 
*'  your  immortal  souls'  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  come  to  Christ. 
**  Methinks  I  could  speak  till  midnight  unto  you.  I  am  full  of 
''  love  towards  you.  Would  you  have  me  go,  and  tell  my  Mas- 
^*  ter,  that  you  will  not  come,  and  that  I  have  spent  my  strength 
**  in  vain  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  carry  such  a  message  to  him !  I 
**  would  not,  indeed  I  would  not,  be  a  swift  witness  against  you, 
**  at  the  great  day  of  account.  But,  if  you  will  refuse  these  gra* 
**  cious  invitations,  I  must  do  it !"  This  was  a  tremendous,  and 
yet  a  most  heart-moving  strain,  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
was,  himself,  but  dust  and  ashes, — from  one,  too,  who  as  yet  was 
but  a  mere  youth.  The  people  must  have  imagined,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  they  saw  before  them  a  heavenly  messenger  of  wrath, 
or  love,  who  felt  secure  as  to  his  own  doom,  and  was  solicitous 
only  for  theirs. 

Previously  to  his  embarkation,  Whitefield  passed  some  time  in 
Lfondon.  His  ministry  there  began  at  the  Tower.  He  **  ful- 
mined  o'er  the  arsenal."  And  God,  he  says,  was  pleased  to 
give  him  favour  amongst  its  inhabitants.  Religious  friends, 
from  various  **  parts  of  the  town,  attended  the  word ;  and  several 
''  young  men,  on  the  Lord's  day,  under  serious  impressions,  came 
"  to  converse  with  him  on  the  new  birth."  At  this  time,  however, 
Whitefield  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  London  as  a 
principal  sphere  of  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Philip  ex- 
presses it,  the  metropolis  then  was  to  him  merely  the  way  to 
America.  He  sought  no  engagements,  and  volunteered  no  ser- 
vices. But  his  fame  bad  travelled  before  him.  He  was  beset  by 
solicitations  to  preach,  especially  when  religious  or  charitable 
funds  stood  in  need  of  reinforcement;  and  the  moral  effect,  as 
usual,  was  prodigious ;  and,  what  perhaps  was  equally  gratifying 
to  stewards  and  trustees,  the  collections  were  wholly  unprece- 
dented. But  popularity  soon  brought  opposition  in  its  train. 
A  report  was  spread  that  the  Bishop  of  London  intended  to 
silence  him  on  a  complaint  of  the  clergy.  What  the  Bishop 
might  have  done  had  Whitefield,  at  that  time,  commenced  his 
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career  of  what  Mr.  Philip  calls  his  "  splendid  irregularities,'*  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  conjecture.  As  it  was,  when  it  was 
understood  that  Georgia  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  missionary 
labours,  his  lordship  made  no  objection  to  that  destination  of 
himself,  and  gave  him ''a  satisfactory  answer;"  upon  which  he 
took  his  leave.  During  the  interval  before  bis  departure,  in 
spite  of  all  resistance,  he  found  abundance  of  pulpits  open  to 
him  ;  and  "  at  length/'  he  tells  us,  **  having  preached  in  a  good 
part  of  the  London  churches,  collected  1000/.  for  the  charity 
schools,  and  got  300/.  for  the  poor  in  Georgia,  I  left  London 
'^  on  December  dBth,  1737»  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  my  age ; 
''  and  went,  in  the  strength  of  God,  as  a  poor  pilgrim  on  board 
«  the  Whitaker." 

And  well,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  the  ^  poor  pilgrim"  perform 
bis  part  during  the  passage.  The  voyage  was  perilous  and  dis- 
tressing. And,  throughout  it,  Whitefield  was  the  minister  of 
comfort  to  the  suJflTerers.  When  the  sea  was  rough,  he  went  from 
hammock  to  hammock  among  the  sea-sick,  *'  administering  sage 
*'  tea  and  good  advice."  When  many  of  the  soldiers  on  board 
were  taken  ill,  Whitefield  became  the  nurse  of  his  ^*  red-coated 
"  parishioners,"  as  he  called  them.  During  the  prevalence  of  a 
fever  he  crawled  between  decks,  to  administer  medicine  and  cor- 
dials to  the  sailors.  That  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  his  fellow  voyagers  was  eaually  unwearied,  is  obvious  from  the 
result  of  his  ministrations.  When  first  he  went  on  board  he  was 
treated  as  an  impostor,  and,  in  order  to  mark  the  contempt  in 
which  he  was  held,  the  vessel  was  turned  into  a  gambling-bouse, 
during  the  first  Sabbath ;  but,  before  the  voyage  was  ended,  the 
ship  was  as  orderly  as  a  church.  The  drum  summoned  to  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers.  Cards,  and  profane  books  vrere  thrown 
overboard  in  exchange  for  religious  books.  The  soldiers  began 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  the  children  to  repeat  their  prayers 
regularly.  His  farewell  sermon  to  his  ''  red-coated  and  blue- 
''  jacketed  parishioners"  was  heard  with  "  floods  of  tears ;"  and 
the  passage  to  Georgia  was,  in  after  years,  looked  back  upon  by 
Whitefield  as  one  of  the  brightest  intervals  of  his  life. 

Early  in  May,  Whitefield  reached  America ;  where,  in  spite  of 
Wesley's  formidable  sar^t/^'tim,  (dissuading  him  from  the  voyage, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  the  counsel  of  God  that  he  should  return  to 
London,)  he  passed  some  months  in  labours  of  love,  which  met 
with  the  most  gladdening  encouragement,  and  so  attached  him 
to  his  ''  little  foreign  cure,"  that  he  could  cheerfully  have  re- 
mained among  them.  It  was,  however,  needful  that  he  should 
return  to  London,  in  order  to  receive  priest's  orders,  and,  more- 
over, to  collect  contributions  for  the  establishment  and  mainle- 
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nance  of  an  Orphan  House  in  the  colony.  And  here  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  launched  forth  upon  the  ocean  of  his  *^  splendid 
irregularities" — his  brave  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
order, — the  illustrious  reproach  (x^xAAifov  oveihi),  as  he  deemed  it, 
of  his  whole  future  life.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  any 
abstract  of  a  tale  which  has  been  often  and  copiously  told  before* 
The  materials  are  so  various  and  abundant  as  to  defy  abridge- 
ment. We  must,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  desultory 
remarks  as  are  peculiarly  suggested  by  the  narrative  now  before 
us. 

The  impetuous  and  incessant  movements  of  Whitefield's  life 
appear,  throughout,  to  have  been  governed  by  a  marvellous  simpli- 
city of  purpose.  He  organized  no  system.  He  was  little  soli- 
citous to  collect  and  discipline  a  band  of  auxiliaries  and  followers. 
He  went  forth  on  an  almost  solitary  career  of  errant  spiritual 
chivalry.  He  saw  before  him  a  frightful  mass  of  vice,  brutality, 
and  ungodliness ;  and  he  sallied  out  upon  a  warfare  against  it, 
with  the  might  of  his  own  single  arm ;  that  arm,  as  he  profoundly 
believed,  being  nerved  for  the  conflict  by  the  might  of  the  living 
God.  He  entered  into  no  historical  or  philosophical  specula- 
tions, relative  to  the  process  by  which  all  the  evil  he  beheld  had 
been  heaped  up.  He  cast  forward  no  looks  of  anxious  foresight 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  The  past  was  beyond  human 
power.  The  future  might  be  fitly  trusted  to  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  The  present  was  his  sphere,  not  only  of  action, 
but  of  thought.  The  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  time  perpetu- 
ally stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  he  resolved  to  grapple  with  the 
monsters.  This,  with  him,  was  the  one  thing  needful.  His 
heart  was  tender  and  benevolent.  His  temperament  was  full  of 
fire.  He  became  gradually  conscious  of  a  commanding  influence 
over  assembled  multitudes.  And,  thus  accomplished,  he  was 
prepared  for  an  assault  upon  the  gates  of  hell  itself.  His  own 
deliverance  was,  in  his  judgment,  little  less  than  a  stupendous 
miracle.  We  have  seen  that  he  could  discern,  in  his  own  nature, 
nothing  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned ;  and  yet  he  found  himself, 
almost  on  a  sudden,  in  possession  of  the  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding. He  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that,  by  natural  con- 
stitution, he  was  an  abject  coward ;  and  yet,  in  the  cause  of  God, 
he  felt  himself,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  quite  saturated  with 
courage ;  thoroughly  instinct  with  the  fortitude  which  bids  de- 
fiance to  the  embattled  hosts  of  darkness.  Why  then,  should  not 
the  same  Potentate,  who  had  plucked  the  sinner  from  the  burning, 
and  ordained  strength  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  timid  as 
a  child — why  should  not  He  convert  the  reed  shaken  by  the  wind 
into  a  mighty  weapon,  keener  than  a  two-edged  sword  ?    The 
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mercies  he  had  experienced  himself,  he  was  impatient  to  see  ex- 
tended to  others ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  to  be  honoured  as  the 
channel  of  that  communication.  Freely  he  had  received,  and 
freely  he  was  resolved  to  give.  This  was  the  overpowering  im* 
pulse  which  seems  to  have  sent  him  forth  to  the  streets  and  lanes, 
to  the  highways  and  the  hedges ;  and,  to  him,  that  impulse  was 
as  a  call  from  heaven.  In  comparison  with  this,  what  were  the 
authority,  the  discipline,  the  canons  of  a  church  ?  Or  what  was 
the  glory  of  being  immortalized  as  the  founder  of  a  sect?  His 
was  a  roving  commission  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls ;  a 
work  which  spurns  at  the  thought  of  parties,  or  monopolies.  In 
his  own  estimation,  he  was  the  truest  of  all  Catholics;  for  his  am- 
bition to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,  knew  no  limits,  save 
those  of  the  habitable  world.  And,  in  this  spirit  it  was,  that  he 
passed  his  life  in  compassing  both  sea  and  land. 

That  this  was  the  general  tenor  of  his  feelings  and  his  medita- 
tions appears  clearly  enough  from  his  conference  at  Edinburgh 
with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Seceders,  in  1741 ;  of  which  he 
himself  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  account.  These  men,  we 
are  told,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  Whitefield  all  to 
themselves.  They  even  refused  to  hear  him  preach,  unless  he 
would  agree  to  join,  exclusively,  with  them.  In  furtherance  of 
their  views,  they  were  for  proceeding  to  set  him  right  about  the  mat- 
ter of  church  government,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
He  replied,  that  they  might  save  themselves  that  trouble ;  for  he 
bad  no  scruples  about  the  matter ;  and  as  for  preaching  about  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  it  formed  no  part  of  his  plan. 
When  they  reminded  him  that  he  was  born  and  bred  in  England, 
which  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  government,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject in  debate ; — he  said,  that  he  had  never  made  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  the  object  of  his  study,  being  too  busy 
about  matters  which  he  judged  to  be  of  far  greater  importance. 
In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  every  pin  of  the  Tabernacle  is  precious. 
The  effect  of  this  allegation  upon  the  mind  of  Whitefield  was  like 
that  of  the  thistle-down  against  the  tempest.  He  said  that,  in 
every  building,  there  were  outside  and  inside  workmen  ;  that  the 
latter,  at  present,  was  his  province ;  that  if  they  thought  them- 
selves called  to  the  former,  they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way, 
and  he  should  proceed  in  his.  He  then  asked  them,  seriously, 
what  they  would  have  him  do  i  The  answer  was,  that  he  was  not 
desired  to  subscribe  immediately  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  but  to  preach  only  for  them,  till  he  had  further  light ; 
and  the  reason  given  for  this  demand  was,  that  **  they  were  the 
"  Lord's  people.''    The  reply  of  Whitefield  to  this  opens  a  dis- 
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tinct  apocalypse  of  his  mind.  He  asked  whether  there  were  no 
other  Lord's  people  but  themselves  ?  and,  supposing  all  others 
were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly  had  more  need  to  be 
preached  to ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  the  more  determined  to  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  and  that  if  die  Pope  himself 
would  lend  him  his  pulpit,  he  would  gladly  proclaim  the  right- 
eousness of  Jesus  Christ  therein.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was  an  open  breach  with  the  Associate  Presbytery ;  and  the 
triumphant  admission  of  Whitefield  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Kirk. 
For  the  triumph,  however,  he  cared  nothing.  ''  He  forgot  equally," 
says  Mr«  Philip,  **  the  joy  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  mortification  of 
"  the  Chapel,  in  seeking  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  While 
**  Churchmen  were  pluming  themselves  upon  their  gain,  and  Se- 
*'  ceders  trying  to  despise  their  loss,  he  was  singing,  with  Paul, 
'' '  Note;,  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  causetn  us  to  triumph 
'^  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest ^  by  us,  the  savour  of  his  know^ 
"  led^e,  in  every  place,* " 

It  18  manifest  that  at  this  time,  if  the  conference  had  been  with 
a  synod  of  Church  of  England  divines,  instead  of  a  company  of 
Scottish  schismatics,  he  would  have  been  ready  with  replies  ana- 
logous to  the  above,  if  pressed  with  his  extravagant  departures 
from  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
was  an  inside  workman  ;  and,  therefore,  far  beyond  the  censure  or 
controul  of  men  who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  guarding  and  up- 
holding the  outside  of  the  building.  It  is  true  that  he  took  his 
orders  from  the  Church ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  continued  for  a 
time  to  profess  his  adherence  to  her  communion.  In  token  of 
this  fidelity,  he  once  went  to  St.  Paul's  with  the  Fetter  Lane 
Society,  to  receive  the  sacrament.  But  this  was,  not  very  un- 
reasonably, regarded  as  a  strange  sort  of  adherence,  when  he  went 
from  St.  Paul's  to  Moor  Fields  and  Kennington  Common,  and 
preached  to  30,000  people !  There  is  little  doubt,  we  appre- 
hend, that  Whitefield's  allegiance  to  the  Church  might  have  re- 
mained unshaken  and  unimpaired  to  the  last,  provided  the  Church 
would,  or  could,  have  done  for  him,  what  the  Popes  did  for  the 
itinerant  and  mendicant  fraternities.  Had  she  invested  him  with 
an  exemption  from  episcopal  controul,  and  an  unlimited  licence 
to  intrude  into  the  ministries  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  a  pri- 
vilege to  pray  and  preach  when  and  where  he  would,  in  church  or 
chapel,  in  house,  or  bam,  or  open  field,  he  would,  probably,  have 
been  as  faithfully  devoted  to  the  Establishment,  as  the  begging 
orders  were  to  the  Vatican.  He  would  then  have  combined  the 
advantages  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  with  those  of  an  almost  un- 
bounded liberty  of  action.  It  is  obvious,  for  man^  reasons,  that 
the  Church  could  allow  him  no  such  amplitude  of  discretion.    For 
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although  her  diBciplioe  has  fallen  into  feebleness  and  desuetude^ 
so  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  her  to  assert  her  own  authorityi  yet 
it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  she  were  to  proclaim  her  own  rules 
and  ordinances  a  nullity,  whenever  a  fiery  spirit  in  her  commu- 
nion might  become  impatient  of  canonical  restraint.  She  might 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  visit  an  extravagant  and  irregular 
minister  like  Whitefield  with  any  effectual  interdict  And  yet  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  should  set  much  value  on  his 
professions  of  adherence.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  Whitefield  to  proclaim  himself  an  adherent  to  the 
Churchi  and  to  appeal  to  his  readiness  to  preach,  or  pray,  or 
communicate,  in  any  of  her  consecrated  fabrics.  But,  it  is  mani- 
fest  that,  when  once  he  had  rushed  headlong  into  his  career  of 
magnificent  eccentricity,  all  canonical  obligations  became,  to  him, 
as  tow  when  it  touchetb  the  fire.  He  was,  then,  an  adherent 
of  the  Church,  much  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  an  adherent 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  which  might  be  content  to  receive 
him  among  them,  whenever  he  chose  to  come.  His  allegiance, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  mere  occasional 
conformity. 

His  notions  of  fidelity  to  the  Church  may  be  duly  estimated 
from  the  following  circumstance.  At  one  of  the  associations  in 
Wales,  a  motion  H^as  made,  in  the  presence  of  Whitefield,  for 
an  open  separation  from  the  Establishment.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly disturbed  and  grieved  at  the  proposal ;  which  he  denounced 
as  the  work  of  **  a  few  contracted  spirits."  By  far  the  greater 
part,  however,  combined  with  him  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Both  he  and  they  thought  it  better  to  go  on  as  usual : 
and  why? — not  because  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
had  more  powerful  or  righteous  claims,  than  any  other  religious 
society,  to  their  obedience  and  attachment ;  but,  simply,  ''  be- 
cause they  all  enjoyed  such  great  liberty,  under  the  mild  and 
paternal  government  of  his  majesty .''  And  what  was  the  defini- 
tion of  liberty t  propounded  by  him  at  this  very  association  ?•— €ven 
''  the  privilege  of  ranging  up  and  down,  preaching  repentance  to 
**  those  multitudes  who  come  neither  to  church  nor  meeting ;  but 
**  who  are  led  from  curiosity  to  follow  us  into  the  fields."  The 
truth  is  honestly  stated  by  Mr.  Philip :  Whitefield  had  no  fixed 
or  definite  notions  respecting  Church  government,  or  Episcopal 
authority.  He  was  for  it,  or  against  it,  just  as  he  conceived  it  to 
be  for,  or  against,  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  country.  He 
thought  highly  of  Episcopal  power,  when  it  aided  faithful  preach- 
ing ;  and  meanly  when  it  hindered  the  Gospel.  If  a  bishop  did 
good,  or  allowea  good  to  be  done,  Whitefield  venerated  him  and 
his  office  too ;  but  he  despised  both,  whenever  they  were  hostile 
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to  truth  or  zeal.  **  And,  I  have  no  objection  to  add/'  says  the 
biographer, "  that  he  despised  both,  whenever  they  were  hostile  to 
his  own  sentiments  or  measures."  He  was,  in  fact,  his  own  pope : 
at  once  the  servant  of  servants,  and  the  supreme  and  infallible 
judge.  He  very  much  resembled  a  political  philosopher,  who 
should,  by  turns,  stand  forth  as  the  friend,  or  the  enemy,  of 
monarchical  or  democratic  institutions,  just  as  he  might  happen 
to  contemplate  the  good  or  evil  workings  of  either  of  those  re- 
spective schemes  of  government. 

The  course  of  thought,  by  which  he  fortified  himself  in  his 
glorious  libertyi  will  be  best  learned  from  his  own  words. 
*'  There  are" — he  said,  in  one  of  his  sermons — **  but  two  sorts 
''  of  people.  Christ  does  not  say.  Are  you  an  Independent,  a 
^'  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian,  or,  are  you  a  Church-of-England  man  ? 
*'  The  Lord  divides  the  world  into  sheep  and  goats."  Well — 
but,  neither  does  Christ  say,  are  you  a  Trinitarian,  or  an  Arian, 
or  a  Sabellian,  or  a  Nestorian,  or  a  Socinian,  or  an  Hamanita- 
rian?  And  yet,  it  would  hardly  have  been  contended  by  White- 
field,  that  it  was  a  tnatier  of  profound  indifference  to  which  of  the 
above  divisions  the  hearer  might  belong.  But  logical  discern- 
ment, or  acute  critical  faculties,  must  not,  assuredly,  be  reckoned 
among  the  excellences  of  this  zealous  and  single-hearted  man. 
Had  he  been  so  gifted  and  so  accomplished|  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  discern  the  extreme  danger  of  pressing  too  closely  the 
language  employed  by  our  Lord,  in  shadowing  forth  the  general 
doctrine  of  final  retribution.  For,  if  we  are  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  letter  of  that  awful  representation,  the  result  must  inevita- 
bly be,  that,  in  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  no  other 
criterion  whatever  will  be  applied,  but  the  performance,  or  the 
neglect,  of  beneficent  and  charitable  oflSces. 

The  progress  by  which  Whitefield  arrived  at  the  full  licence  of 
his  privilege,  as  an  out-door  preacher,  seems  to  have  been,  like 
all  his  other  proceedings,  extremely  artless  and  simple.  He 
preaches  in  a  church.  The  place  is  crammed  to  suffocation. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  are  thronging  the  church-yard,  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  the  bread  of  life.  Why  then  should 
the  Word  be  imprisoned  within  stone  walls  ?  Why  should  it  not 
have  free  course,  and  be  glorified,  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven? 
This  point  being  settled,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find 
abundant  warrant  for  this  grand  and  noble  scale  of  operations. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  was  a  most  sublime  and 
glorious  instance  of  field-preaching ;  for,  there,  the  Preacher  had 
a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding- 
board  ;  and,  when  his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  he  sent 
his  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges.  ''  Besides" —  said 
Whitefield — ''  I  always  find  that  I  have  more  power  in  the  open 
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air;  n  proof  to  me,  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  May  of  preach- 
ing." It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  tlie  "  rotten  privilege  and  custom" 
of  ecclesiastical  regulation  could  stand,  for  an  instant,  before 
reasonings  and  emotions  such  as  these.  And  hence  the  astonish- 
ing exhibitions  of  Moorfields,  Kennington  Common,  Blackheath, 
&c.  &c.  8lc.  John  Wesley,  more  orderly  and  cautious,  for  a 
time  was  repelled  and  astounded  by  the  somewhat  dithyrambic 
audacity  of  his  fellow-labourer.  But  he  soon  caught  the  infec- 
tion :  and  thus,  all  Methodism  was  rocked  and  cradled  in  the 
whirlwind  of  field-preaching.  The  tempest,  however,  has  now 
pretty  well  gone  down :  and  Methodism,  adult  and  mature, 
pursues  a  course  almost  as  steady,  and  as  regular,  as  the  national 
hierarchy  itself. 

Whitefield  was,  now,  in  the  condition  described  by  Bishop 
Gibson,  in  a  letter  to  Watts, — "  From  the  time  that  men  imagine 
^'  themselves  singled  out  by  God  for  extraordinary  purposes,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that,  to  be  guided  by  extraordinary  impulses 
and  operations,  all  human  advice" — he  might  have  added,  all 
human  restraint — *'  is  lost  upon  them."  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  all  these  symptoms  of  schismatical  contumacy,  and 
somewhat  fanatical  impetuosity,  would  have  strongly  recom- 
mended Whitefield  to  tne  Dissenters,  and  have  brought  about 
something  like  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  them. 
But  it  happened  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  Whitefield  was,  at  any  time,  very  solicitous 
for  a  coalition  with  any  other  sect  or  party.  He  was,  evidently, 
better  satisfied  to  move  in  a  path  of  his  own,  than  to  circulate 
round  any  common  centre,  merely  as  one  body  in  a  planetary 
system.  And,  secondly,  it  would  appear  that  the  Dissenting 
communities  were,  at  that  time,  but  ill-disposed  for  any  cordial 
approximation  towards  the  portentous  wanderer.  '^  The  fact  is," 
*— says  Mr.  Philip, — ^'  that  the  Dissenters,  of  those  times,  were, 
''  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  great  sticklers  for  order  as  the 
**  bishops.  Field-preaching  was  as  alarming  to  the  Board  as  to 
''  the  Bench.  The  Primate  would  as  soon  have  quitted  his 
throne,  as  a  leading  Nonconformist  his  desk,  to  preach  from  a 
horse-block,  or  a  table,  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  aggression  was 
no  part  of  the  character  of  Dissent,  in  those  days.  No  won- 
der !  Dissenters  had  been  so  long  persecuted,  even  in  their 
secluded  and  obscure  chapels,  that  they  were  glad  to  sit  still 
*^  under  their  vine  and  their  fig-tree ;  thankful  for  their  own 
"  safety,  and  neither  daring,  nor  dreaming,  to  go  into  the  high- 
*'  ways  or  hedges.  It  was  Methodism  that  made  Dissent 
*^  aggressive  upon  the  strongholds  of  Satan.  Indeed,  until  the 
**  chief  of  them  were  carried  by  storm  by  Whitefield  and  Wesley, 
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''  Dissenters  must  have  dreaded  all  co-operation  with  Methodism, 
**  as   perilous  to  their  owu  peace  and  safety.'^    This  is  Mr. 
Philip's  version  of  the  matter :  and,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  it 
to  bci  substantially,  just.     The  toleration  which  the  Noncon* 
formists  then  enjoyed  must  have  left  them  at  leisure  for  some^ 
thing  like  temperate  reflexion  on  the  history  of  the  preceding 
century,  darkened  as  it  was  by  the  mischiefs,  "  great  and  sore/' 
which  had   been  inflicted  on  society  by  the  spirit  which   had 
wrought  in  the  children  of  disobedience.     A  hurricane  had,  then, 
swept  over  the  land,  which  had  brought  desolation  in  its  train: 
and,  surely,  it  was  natural  enough  that  a  retrospect  of  those 
''  heavy  times  "  should  produce,  in  reasonable  men,  some  unwil- 
lingness to  assist  in,  once  more,  untying  the  winds,  which  might 
chance,  not  only  to  fight  against  the  churches,  but,  eventually, 
to  disturb  and  endanger  the  conventicles,  and  to  bring  back  the 
days  of  national  confusion  and  strife.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
biographer  positively  exults  in  the  shyness  of  the  Dissenters 
towards  the  new  and  dauntless  adventurer :   he  says, — ''  they 
''  would  have  spoiled  him  by  their  orderliness"    And,  much  in 
the  same  spirit,  Ralph  Erskine  once  declared  to  Whitefield  that 
there  was  a  manifest  *'  beauty  in  the  providence  of  his  being  io 
"  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  since,  otherwise, 
**  such  great  confluences,  from  among  them,  would  never  have 
''  attended  on  his  ministry."    Leaving,  however,  all  these  vague 
speculations,  it  may  be  interesting,  now  that  the  strong  wind  and 
the  earthquake  have  subsided,  to  consider  the  result  of  this  great 
convulsion.     And  we  find  that,  of  all  the  religious  varieties  of 
the  present  day,  Methodism  is  the  least  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  anarchy — that  its  language,  for  the  most  part,  is  conservative 
and  loyal — that  it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  reverence  and  affection 
for  the  mother  from  which  it  sprung — ^and  that  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  worthies  have  been  unable  to  endure  the  imputation 
of  a  schismatic  revolt  from  her  communion.     Dissent,  on  the 
contrary, — (we  grieve  to  say  it,  and  we  speak  it  with  a  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  many  a  splendid  exception,) — Dissent  ap- 
pears, of  late,  to  have  become  a  sort  of  "  Sanctuary  of  Romu- 
lus ;"  the  refuge  of  all  who  are  bitter  of  heart,  and  unstable  in 
faith ;  the  resort  of  every  passion  which  can  array  itself  against 
the  religious  or  civil  institutions  of  the  empire.     That  term  of 
recent  mintage,  *'  Political  Dissent,"  is,  of  itself,  a  sufiicient  and 
most  melancholy  indication  of  the  present  revolutionary  tempera- 
ment of  the   Dissenting  body.     And  long  may  the  heart  of 
Methodism  be  sound  enough  to  say  to  this  monstrous  confede- 
racy. My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  to  their  assembly, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united. 
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But  to  return  to  Wbitefield.  We  have  lately  met  with  a  very 
spirited  and  ingenious  little  publication^*  the  object  of  which  is 
to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  a  hearing,  and  a  reading,  age. 
The  hearing  age  is  that  in  which  the  passions  and  the  iniagin»« 
tions  of  multitudes  are  swayed  and  wieldedj  with  incredible 
potency,  by  the  recitations  of  the  rhapsodists,  or  the  lengthened 
exhibitions  of  the  drama,  or  the  overpowering  fulminations  of  the 
orator.  The  reading  age  succeeded,  when  books  begun  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  it  has  reached  its  full  ascendency  in  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  printing.  And  marveU 
lous  indeed  is  the  revolution  which  this  course  of  things  has 
brought  about.  The  tumult,  and  the  agitation,  and  the  enchant- 
ment, of  the  hearing  age  is  gone :  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  calm  literary  enjoyment,  or  of  sober  cautious  intellec- 
tual exercise,  much  more  refined,  it  is  true^  but  comparatively 
tame  and  spiritless.  Books,  and  pamphlets,  and  reported 
speeches,  now  do  the  work  which  formerly  was  done  by  the  fire 
of  epic  or  of  lyric  genius,  or  by  the  tempestuous  force  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence :  and  they  do  it  in  a  manner  almost  as  different 
as  the  slow  and  artificial  process  of  mere  mortal  agency  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  action  of  that  '^  thought-executing**  element  which 
bursts  forth  from  the  thunder-cloud.  So  marked  is  this  differ* 
ence,  as  to  exhibit  human  society  under  aspects  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  Now,  Whitefield  lived  in  a  reading 
age ;  but  it  was  the  singular  triumph  of  his  powers  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  serene  and  almost  stagnant  tranquillity  of  the  time, 
he  revived,  for  a  space,  the  stormy  wonders  of  the  hearing  a^e. 
Compare  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  thousands,  or  his  myriads,  with 
the  occupant  of  a  pulpit  surrounded  by  a  few  quiet  and,  alas! 
perhaps,  languid  and  half-drowsy  hundreds, — and  the  contrast  is 
instantly  before  us.  For,  although  a  modem  parochial  congre- 
gation is,  of  course,  a  hearing  congregation,  it  is  an  assembly 
well-nigh  destitute  of  the  mental  habits  of  a  hearing  age.  They 
come  to  listen  to  a  discourse  or  a  lecture ;  which  discourse  or 
lecture,  whatever  may  be  its  excellence,  generally  operates  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  written  or  printed  composition,  than  of  an 
address  directed  to  the  emotive  faculties  of  our  nature.  But 
Whitefield  was,  to  the  crowds  that  thronged  around  him,  much 
like  what  the  orator  of  classic  days  was  to  the  assembled  people. 
He  was  a  practised  and  consummate  artist;  and  we  say  not  this 
to  the  disparagement  of  his  sincerity  or  zeal.  With  him,  delivery 
was  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  excellence,  in  the  scale  of 
oratorical  perfection.    His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous.    His 

*  Mr.  VaQghan's  Oration  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Dec.  1837. 
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articulation  was  faultless.  His  action  was  singularly  graceful 
and  impressive.  His  countenance  was  full  of  animation  and 
vivacity :  and  such  was  the  commanding  boldness  and  majesty  of 
bis  demeanour,  that  it  was  somewhat  oddly,  but  yet  most 
strikingly,  described,  by  one  of  his  rustic  hearers,  who  said  that 
*'  he  preached  like  a  lion."  His  labour  was  unwearied  in  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons,  and,  more  especially,  in  their  subse- 
quent improvement.  In  short,  he  was  transcendently  gifted  and 
accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  emotions,  and  im- 
pressing the  convictions,  which  come  by  hearing,  and  not  by  the 
slower  progress  of  studious  mental  application.  And — (inde- 
pendently of  his  spiritual  fervour  and  devotion) — that  individual 
must  have  been  a  marvellous  specimen  of  the  human  race,  who 
could  thus  recall,  in  these  prosaic  days,  an  image  of  the  times, 
when  the  voice  of  one  man  could  achieve  wonders  which,  to  us, 
sonnd  all  but  fabulous! 

Of  all  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  astonishing  powers,  none 
is  so  unexceptionable  and  conclusive  as  that  of  Franklin ;  for  the 
soul  of  Franklin  was  essentially  arithmetical  and  prosaic.  He 
was  a  cordial  despiser  of  eloquence  and  all  its  works.  And  yet 
he  himself  tells  us  that,  merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  he 
could  not  but  observe  the  extraordinary  influence  of.  Whitefield's 
oratory  on  his  hearers,  and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected 
him,  notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring 
them  that  they  were,  naturally,  half  beasts  and  half  devils.  It  was 
wonderful,  he  adds,  to  see  the  change  made  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  reli- 
gion, it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  was  growing  religious ;  so  that 
one  could  not  walk  through  the  town  of  an  evening  without  hear- 
ing psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  street.  In  one  well- 
known  instance  the  great  philosopher  and  patriot  was,  himself,  com- 
pelled to  "  own  the  soft  impeachment."  The  story^  we  believe, 
has  been  doubted.  But  it  is  distinctly  avouched  by  Franklin 
himself ;  and,  therefore,  all  scepticism  about  its  truth  is  manifestly 
unreasonable.  We  allude  to  the  occasion  when  Franklin  hap- 
pened to  attend  one  of  Whitefield's  sermons ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  perceiving  that  it  was  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection, 
he  armed  himself  with  a  dogged  resolution  to  give  nothing.  The 
contents  of  his  capacious  pouch  were  a  handful  of  copper  money, 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  The 
homily  proceeded.  The  philosopher  gradually  softened;  and 
the  copper  was  destined  to  the  collection  plate.  The  next 
strain  of  oratory  was  still  higher ;  and  by  it  the  preacher  made 
the  silver  his  own.     Then  came  the  finale,  which  was  absolutely 
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irresistible  ;  and  the  five  golden  pistoles  were  added  to  the  spoil.* 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  Franklin  would  tell  this  tale  if  it  were 
false.  He  would  scarcely  invent  a  fiction  in  honour  of  Whitefield  ; 
for,  though  he  deemed  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  yet  they  had 
no  religious  connexion.  Whitefield  used,  indeed,  sometimes  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  Franklin,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Theirs  was  a  mere 
civil  friendship,  which  lasted  until  Whitefield's  death.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  will  show  the  terms  on  which  they  stood.  When 
Franklin,  on  one  occasion,  offered  Whitefield  the  accommodation 
of  his  house,  he  replied  that  if  that  kind  offer  was  made  for 
Christ's  sake,  it  would  not  miss  of  its  reward.  Upon  which 
Franklin  rejoined,  '^  Don't  let  me  be  mistaken ;  it  was  not  for 
''  Christ's  sake  but  your  sake :"  on  which  it  was  jocosely  re- 
marked by  an  acquaintance  of  both  parties,  that  I^anklin  had 
contrived  to  fix  on  earth,  an  obligation,  which  the  saints  were 
sometimes  rather  too  apt  to  transfer  to  heaven.^* 

The  testimony  of  Franklin  is  valuable  on  another  account; 
since  it  reduces  almost  to  the  certainty  of  calculation  what  must 
otherwise  have  appeared  next  to  incredible, — namely,  the  im- 
mense numbers  to  whom  Whitefield  was  able  to  make  himself 
distinctly  audible.  *'  He  might  be  heard  and  understood," — 
says  Franklin — '*  at  a  great  distance  ;  especially  as  his  auditories 
"  observed  the  most  perfect  silence.  He  preached  one  evening 
''  from  the  top  of  the  Court  House  steps  (at  Philadelphia),  which 
*'  are  in  the  middle  of  Market  Street,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
**  Second  Street,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets 
<<  were  filled  with  hearers  to  a  considerable  distance.  Being 
^'  amongst  the  hindmost  in  Market  Street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
'*  learn  how  far  he  could  be  heard,  by  retiring  backwards  down 
''  the  street  towards  the  river ;  and  I  found  his  voice  distinct  till 
"  I  came  near  Front  Street,  where  some  noise  in  that  street  ob- 
'*  scured  it.  Imagining,  then,  a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance 
*'  should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  auditors,  to 
'*  each  of  whom  I  allowed  twosquarefeet,Icomputed  that  he  might 
**  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled 
"  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached  to  five 
"  and  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  history  of 
''  generals  haranguing  whole  armies ;  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
«  doubted."t 

We  cannot  forbear  from  repeating,  here,  another  very  interest- 
ing particular  in  Franklin's  notice  of  this  singular  man ;  because 

*  Franklin's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  161,  &c.  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  165. 

i  Ibid.  p.  165, 166. 
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it  shows  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  combine  with  the  aiFectionate 
fervency  of  a  messenger  from  God,  all  the  legitimate  and  most 
effective  artifices  of  a  great  master  of  oratory.  "  By  hearing 
**  him  ofteu^' — Franklin  tells  us — **  I  came  to  distinguish  easily 
**  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  had  been 
**  often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of 
**  the  latter  was  so  much  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that 
**  every  accent^  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was 
**  so  perfectly  well  turned  and  well  placed  that,  without  being  in- 
''  terested  in  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with 
*'  the  discourse ;  a  pleasure  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  re- 
"  ceived  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music."  Each  of  these  ser- 
mons, therefore,  was  not  merely  a  call  to  repentance,  or  an  exhor- 
tation to  holiness  of  life,  or  a  display  of  the  glory  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  new  birth :  it  was,  aUo^  the  rehearsal  of  a  performr 
ance  to  be  afterwards  frequently  repeated  with  a  constant  accu- 
mulation of  power.  Now,  all  this  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  orators — the  great  masters  of  a  hearing  age, — and 
of  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  ambitious  of  emulating 
their  transcendent  excellence.  With  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
every  harangue  was  a  work  on  which  too  much  elaborate  prepa- 
ration could  not  possibly  be  lavished.  True  to  their  example. 
Lord  Brougham  transcribes,  ten  times  over;  the  peroration  to  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  Queen.  And  Whitefield^ 
— though,  probably,  without  wasting  a  thought  upon  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  or  any  of  their  followers,  and  prompted  solely 
by  his  own  consummate  genius  for  public  speaking, — converts 
each  successive  religious  ministration  into  a  profitable  exercise  of 
rhetoric  and  delivery. 

With  all  his  genius,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  Whitefield  was 
deficient  in  those  profound  and  capacious  mental  faculties  which 
go  to  the  composition  of  a  mighty  and  immortal  instructor  of  the 
human  race.  Of  this  deficiency  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Philip  has 
supplied  us  with  one  notable  instance.  At  Lewis  Town  in 
America,  he  found,  on  one  occasion,  a  dull,  languid,  and,  as  he 
calls  it,  an  ^  un-affected"  congregation.  Nevertheless,  the  next 
day,  he  made  the  politest  of  them  weep,  while  he  pictured  the 
trials  of  Abraham's  faith ;  a  favourite  and  efficient  sermon  with 
him.  But  he  adds — "  Alas !  when  I  came  to  turn  from  the  crea- 
''  ture  to  the  Creator,  and  to  talk  of  God's  love  in  sacrificing  his 
**  only  begotten  Son,  their  tears,  i  observed,  dried  up.  I  told 
''  them  of  it ;  and  could  not  but  hence  infer  the  dreadful  depra- 
**  vity  of  human  nature,  that  we  can  weep  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
*'  martyr,  a  mere  man  like  ourselves.  But  when  are  we  affected 
*'  at  the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  f    Now,  any 
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ODe  who  might  be  conversant  with  the  deeper  philosophy  of 
human  nature  would^  undoubtedly,  have  paused  before  be  ven- 
tured to  ascribe  to  its  '^  dreadful  depravity"  that  seeming  want  of 
sensibility  of  which  the  preacher  complains  with  so  much  tragic 
emphasis.  The  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  was  a  moving  subject, 
precisely  because  the  patriarch  was  ''  a  mere  man  like  ourselves/' 
The  scene  was  one  purely  of  human  sorrow.  It  came  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  parent  in  the  congregation ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  painter  like  Whitefield, 
it  should  stir  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  emotion.  But  there 
is,  in  "  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God/'  something  too  awful, 
too  sacred,  too  mysterious,  for  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Tears  are  no  fit  or  adequate  exponents  of  that  indescribable  pa- 
thos which  rushes  upon  the  soul,  when  we  think  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father.  The  subject  is  so  solemn, 
so  overpowering,  so  bewildering — the  event  is  so  immeasur- 
ably distinct  from  every  other  martyrdom — the  sorrows  of  the 
Son  of  Man  so  unlike  all  other  sorrow— that,  grief  and  compas- 
sion are  almost  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment, and  dread.  The  women,  indeed,  who  personally  witnessed 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  burst  forth  into  passionate  wailing  at 
the  spectacle.  But,  even  so,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if, — 
though  kindly  and  tenderly, — he  refused  their  sympathy.  fVeep 
not  for  me — he  cried — ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children. 

It  was  hardiv  to  be  expected  that  a  man  so  constantly  engaged 
as  Whitefield  m  the  most  awful  concerns  of  futurity,  should  be 
very  accessible  to  the  passion  which,  of  all  others,  is  supposed  to 
rule  most  potently  the  course  of  this  present  life.  Accordingly, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  Whitefield  in  love.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  actually  do  find  Whitefield  in  search  of  a  wife :  and  never, 
surely,  did  any  human  being  enter  upon  tliat  search  less  like  a 
man  of  this  world.  The  two  following  letters,-— which  are  in- 
serted as  among  the  most  precious  curiosities  in  the  whole  compass 
of  biography, — will  show  what  pains  the  great  missionary  thought 
it  needful  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  be- 
ing at  all  liable  to  the  infatuation  which  exercises  so  wide  and 
pernicious  a  predominance  over  the  human  race. 

'*  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  On  board  the  Savannah,  bound  to  Phila- 

delphia from  Georgia,  April  4,  1740. 
'*  My  dear  Friends, 
'*  I  find  by  experience,  that  a  mistress  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
due  management  of  my  increasing  family,  and  to  take  off  some  of  that 
care  which  at  present  lies  upon  me.     Besides,  I  shall  in  all  probability, 
at  my  next  retmn  from  England,  bring  more  women  with  me  >  and  I 
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find,  unless  they  are  all  truly  gracious,  (or  indeed  if  tbey  are,)  without  a 
superior,  matters  cannot  be  carried  on  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  bath  been  therefore  much  impressed  upon  my  heart,  that  I 
should  marry,  in  order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  me  in  the  work  where- 
unto  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  hath  called  me.  This  comes  (like  Abraham's 
servant  to  Rebekah's  relations)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daugh- 
ter. Miss  £ ,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  ? 

If  so ;  whether  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  propose  mar- 
riage unto  her  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal.  For, 
I  bless  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that 
foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love.  I  write  only  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  alter  my  state ;  but  your  denial 
will  fully  convince  me  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed 
by  God  for  me.  He  knows  my  heart ;  I  would  not  marry  but  for  him, 
and  in  him,  for  ten  thousand  worlds. — But  I  have  sometimes  thought 

Miss  E* would  be  my  helpmate ;  for  she  has  often  been  impressed 

on  my  heart.  I  should  think  myself  safer  in  your  family,  because  so 
many  of  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  consequently  would  be  more 
watchful  over  my  precious  and  immortal  soul.  After  strong  crying  and 
tears  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  direction,  and  after  unspeakable  troubles 
with  my  own  heart,  I  write  this.  Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  before 
the  Lord ;  and  if  you  think  this  motion  to  be  of  him,  be  pleased  to  de- 
liver the  enclosed  to  your  daughter ; — if  not,  say  nothing,  only  let  me 
know  you  disapprove  of  it,  and  that  shall  satisfy,  dear  Sir  and  Madam^ 

"  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

•'  G.  W." 

''  To  Miss  E .  On  board  the  Savannah,  April  4,  1740. 

"  Be  not  surprised  at  the  contents  of  this : — the  letter  sent  to  your 
honoured  father  and  mother  will  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons.  Do 
you  think  you  could  undergo  the  fatigues  that  must  necessarily  attend 
being  joined  to  one,  who  is  every  day  liable  to  be  called  out  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Clirist  ?  Can  you  bear  to  leave  your  father  and  kin- 
dred's house,  and  to  trust  on  him  (who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that 
call  upon  him)  for  your  own  and  children's  support,  supposing  it  should 
please  him  to  bless  you  with  any  ?  Can  you  bear  the  inclemencies  of 
the  air,  both  as  to  cold  and  heat,  in  a  foreign  climate  ?  Can  you,  when 
you  have  a  husband,  be  as  though  you  had  none,  and  willingly  part  with 
him,  even  for  a  long  season,  when  his  Lord  and  Master  snail  call  him 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  command  him  to  leave  you  behind  ?  If 
after  seeking  to  God  for  direction,  and  searching  your  heart,  you  can  say, 
*  I  can  do  all  those  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me,*  what  if  you 
and  I  were  joined  together  in  the  Lord,  and  you  came  with  me  at  my  return 
from  England,  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  me  in  the  management  of  the  orphan- 
house  ?  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  divine  will  that  I  should 
alter  my  condition,  and  have  often  thought  you  were  the  person  appoint- 
ed for  me.  I  shall  still  wait  on  God  for  direction,  and  heartily  in- 
treat  him,  that  if  this  motion  be  not  of  him,  it  may  come  to  nought. — I 
"write  thus  plainly,  because  I  trust  I  write  not  from  any  other  principles 
but  the  love  of  God. — I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  call  on  the  Ix>rd 
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Jesus,  and  would  advise  you  to  consult  both  bim  and  your  friends — for 
in  order  to  attain  a  blessing,  we  sbould  call  botb  tbe  Lord  Jesus  and  bis 
disciples  to  the  marriage. — I  much  like  tbe  manner  of  Isaac's  marrying 
with  Rebekab ;  and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed  well^  unless  botb 
parties  concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  and  bis  wife. — I  think  I 
can  call  tbe  Grod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  witness,  that  I  desire 
'  to  take  you  my  sister  to  wife^  not  for  lust,  but  uprightly  3'  and  there- 
fore I  hope  he  will  mercifully  ordain,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will  we  sbould 
be  joined  together,  that  we  may  walk  as  Zacbary  and  Elisabeth  did^  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  tbe  Lord  blameless.  I  make  no  great  profession 
to  you,  because  I  believe  you  think  me  sincere.  Tbe  passionate  ex- 
pressions which  carnal  courtiers  use^  I  think  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
those  who  marry  in  the  Lord.  I  can  only  promise  by  tbe  help  of  God, 
'  to  keep  my  matrimonial  vow,  and  to  do  what  I  can  towards  belping 
you  forward  in  the  great  work  of  your  salvation.'  If  you  think  mar- 
riage will  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  denial.  I  would  not  be  a.  snare  to  you  for  tbe  world.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  your  mind, — I  trust  I  love  you  only  for 
God,  and  desire  to  be  joined  to  you  only  by  bis  command  and  for  his 
sake.     With  fear  and  much  trembling  I  write,  and  shall  patiently  tarry  the 

Lord's  leisure,  till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  you,  dear  Miss  £ ,  to  send 

an  answer  to, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,  friend, 

^'  and  servant  in  Christ, 

'*  G.  W." 

"  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  now," — says  Mr.  Philip — ''  that 
''  these  epistles  defeated  their  own  wise  purpose,  by  their  unwise 
**  form/'  It  seems,  however,  that  Whitefield,  though  utterly 
estranged  from  amatory  weakness,  was  still  bent  upon  matrimony; 
and  that,  eventually,  he  succeeded.  The  fact  of  his  marriage  is 
abruptly  brought  to  our  notice,  not  in  the  form  of  historical 
statement,  but  in  the  way  of  indirect  allusion,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Xlth  chapter ;  which  begins  with  the  remark,  that  **  it  is  a 
*^  misnomer  to  call  Whitefield's  conjugal  life,  domestic :  his  en- 
**  gagements,  like  Wesley's,  being  incompatible  with  domestic 
'*  happiness — as  that  is  understood  by  domestic  men."  From 
the  sequel,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  that  his  elect  lady 
was  a  widow,  of  the  name  of  James,  who,  although  ouce  gay, 
was  then  a  despised  follower  of  the  cross.  There  next  ensues 
some  doubtful  disputation  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion to  assist  him  in  sustaining  the  burden  of  his  mighty  and 
manifold  undertakings.  Mr.  Philip  laments  that  he  should  have 
sought  for  a  companion  in  the  ranks  of  widowhood ;  and  Cor- 
nelius Winter  affirmed  that  he  was  not  happy  in  his  wife,  and  that 
her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
his  matrimonial  adventure,  if  not  eminently  felicitous,  was  much 
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more  prosperous  thaD  that  of  Wesley ;  for,  otherwise,  he  would 
never  have  spoken  of  his  wife, — as  he  has  done  throughout  a  long 
series  of  letters^ — in  the  language  of  kindness  and  esteem.  They 
were  married  on  the  11th  of  November,  1741;  but,  before  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  the  bridegroom  was  electrifying  Bristol,  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  In  August,  1768,  Mrs.  Whitefield  died;  and 
Whitefield  himself  preached  her  funeral  sermooi  from  the  follow- 
ing text,  which,  as  Mr.  Philip  observes,  does  not  appear  as  if  it 
had  been  studiously  selected  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting 
her  memory  'i—for^  the  creature  was  madt  subject  to  vanity ;  not 
willingluj^but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  tht  same,  in 
hope.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  which  was  taken 
f  rom  them  at  the  age  of  four  months.  There  is  something  most 
d  eeply  affecting  in  Whitefield's  own  narrative  of  this  melancholy 
a  nd  trying  event. 

** '  Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Last  night  I  was  called 
to  sacrifice  my  Isaac ;  I  mean,  to  bury  my  only  child  and  son,  about  four 
months  old.  Afany  things  occurred  to  make  me  believe  be  was  not  only 
to  be  ccmtinued  to  me,  but  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
Pleased  wilh  the  thought,  and  ambitious  of  having  a  son  of  my  own 
so  divinely  employed,  Satan  was  permitted  to  give  me  some  wrong  im- 
pressions, whereby,  as  I  now  find,  I  misapplied  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Upon  these  grounds  I  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  '  that  I 
should  have  a  son,  and  that  bis  name  was  to  be  John.'  I  mentioned  the 
very  time  of  his  birth,  and  fondly  hoped  that  he  was  to  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  Every  thing  happened  according  to  the  predictions  5 
and  my  wife  having  had  several  narrow  escapes  while  pregnant,  especi- 
ally by  ber  falling  from  a  high  horse,  and  my  driving  her  into  a  deep 
ditch  in  a  one-horse  chaise  a  little  before  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
and  from  which  we  received  little  or  no  hurt,  confirmed  me  in  my  ex- 
pectation, that  God  would  grant  me  my  heart's  desire.  I  would  observe 
to  you,  that  the  child  was  even  born  in  a  room  which  the  master  of  the 
bouse  had  prepared  as  a  prison  for  his  wife  for  coming  to  hear  me. 
With  joy  would  she  often  look  upon  the  bars,  and  staples,  and  chains 
which  were  fixed  in  order  to  keep  her  in.  About  a  week  after  bis  birth 
I  publicly  baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the  company  of  thou- 
sands solemnly  gave  him  up  to  that  God  who  gave  him  to  me.  A 
hymn,  too,  fondly  composed  by  an  aged  widow,  as  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, was  sang,  and  all  went  away  big  with  hopes  of  the  child's  be- 
ing hereafiter  to  be  employed  in  tbe  work  of  Grod ;  but  bow  soon  are 
all  their  food,  and,  as  the  event  hath  proved,  their  ill-grounded  expecta- 
tions blasted  as  well  as  mine  I  Housekeeping  being  expensive  in  Lon- 
don, I  thought  it  best  to  send  both  parent  and  child  to  Abergavenny, 
where  my  wife  had  a  little  house  of  my  own,  the  furniture  of  which,  as 
I  thought  of  soon  embarking  for  Georgia,  I  bad  partly  sold,  and  partly 
given  away.  In  their  journey  thither,  they  stopped  at  Gloucester,  at  the 
Bell  Inn,  which  my  brother  now  keeps,  and  in  which  I  was  born.  There 
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mj  beloved  was  cut  off  with  a  stroke*  Upon  my  coming  here^  without 
knowing  what  had  happened,  I  inquired  concerning  the  welfare  of 
parent  and  child ;  and  by  the  answer  found  that  the  flower  was  cut 
down.  I  immediately  called  all  to  join  in  prayer,  in  which  I  blessed  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  giring  me  a  son,  continuing  it  to  me  so  long,  and 
taking  it  from  me  so  soon.  All  joined  in  desiring  that  I  would  decline 
preaching  till  the  child  was  buried }  but  I  remember  a  saying  of  good 
Mr.  Henry,  *  that  weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing/  and  therefore 
preached  twice  the  next  day^  and  also  the  day  following  ;  on  the  even- 
iog  of  which,  just  as  I  was  closing  my  sermon  the  bell  struck  out  for  the 
funeraL  At  firsts  I  must  acknowledge,  it  gave  nature  a  little  shake,  but 
looking  up  I  recovered  strength,  and  then  concluded  with  saying,  that 
this  text  on  which  I  had  been  preaching,  namely,  '  All  things  worked 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,'  made  me  as  willing  to  go  out 
to  my  son's  funeral,  as  to  hear  of  his  birth.  Our  parting  from  him  was 
solemn.  We  kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  shed  many  tears,  but  I  hope 
tears  of  resignation  ;  and  then,  as  he  died  in  the  house  wherein  I  was 
bom,  he  was  taken  and  laid  in  the  church  where  I  was  baptized,  first 
communicated,  and  first  preached.  All  this  you  may  easily  guess  threw 
me  into  very  solemn  and  deep  reflection,  and  I  hope  deep  humiliation ; 
but  I  was  comforted  from  that  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings,  where  is 
recorded  the  death  of  the  Shunammite's  child,  which  the  prophet  said, 
*  the  Lord  had  hid  from  him ;'  and  the  woman's  answer  likewise  to  the 
prophet  when  he  asked,  *  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  hus- 
band ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  child  V  And  she  answered,  '  //  is  well.* 
This  gave  me  no  small  satisfaction.  I  immediately  preached  upon  the 
text  the  day  following  at  Gloucester,  and  then  hastened  up  to  London, 
preached  upon  the  same  there ;  and  though  disappointed  of  a  Ivoing 
preacher  by  the  death  of  my  son,  yet  I  hope  what  happened  before  his 
Dirth,  and  since  at  his  death,  hath  taught  me  such  lessons,  as,  if  duly 
improved,  may  render  his  mistaken  parent  more  cautious,  more  sober- 
minded,  more  experienced  in  Satan's  devices,  and  consequently  more 
usefal  in  his  future  labours  to  the  church  of  God.  Thus,  '  out  of  the 
eater  comes  forth  sweetness.'  Not  doubting  but  our  future  life  will  be 
one  continued  explanation  of  this  blessed  riddle,  I  commend  myself  and 
you  to  the  unerring  guidance  of  God's  word  and  Spirit.' " — p.  275 — ^277. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  particulars  in  the  history  of  Whitefield, 
there  is  none  which  will  appear  so  utterly  astounding,  at  the  pre- 
sent daji  as  his  total  insensibility  to  that  foul  blot  in  Christian 
societji  the  institution  of  slavery.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  in 
1738,  he  found  the  colony  in  a  very  languishing  condition;  and 
the  most  desperate  feature  in  the  case  was,  that  **  the  people  were 
^*  denied  the  use  of  rum  and  slaves !  To  place  a  people  there, 
on  such  a  footing,** — ^he  said, — *^  was  little  better  than  to  tie 
their  legs,  and  bid  them  walk.  The  scheme  was  well-meant  at 
"  home.  But,  as  too  many  years'  experience  evidently  proved,  it 
"  was  absolutely  impracticable  in  so  hot  a  country  abroad."    But 
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this  is  not  all.  When  once  the  Orphan  House  was  founded, 
Whitefield  became,  himself,  a  proprietor  of  slaves.  Mr.  Philip 
declares  that  he  has  seen  the  inventory^  in  Whitefield's  own  hand- 
writingy  of  the  dead  and  live  stock  belonging  to  that  establishment : 
in  which  document,  carts,  cattle,  and  slaves,  are  described  and  valued 
with  equal  formality  and  nonchalance.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  found  a  college,  he 
urges  his  request  by  stating,  that  "  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
*'  is  intended  speedily  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  large 
*'  number  of  negroes."  And,  in  his  memorial  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing for  a  charter  to  the  intended  college,  he  pledges  himself  to 
give  up  his  trust,  and  to  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  negroes, 
goods,  and  chattels,  for  the  present  founding,  and  towards  the 
future  support,  of  a  college  to  be  called  Betkesda,  {the  House  of 
Mercy!)  He  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  labours  to  satisfy  his  Grace  that,  by  laying  out 
only  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  an  additional  number 
of  negroes,  the  income  of  the  college  would  be  easily  and  speedily 
augmented.  Well  may  his  biographer  exclaim.  Lord,  what  is 
man !  But  the  instance  of  this  prodigious  inconsistency,  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  one.  It  is  well  known  that  John  Newton, 
for  some  considerable  time  after  he  became  an  awakened  man, 
continued  to  sail  as  a  mariner  on  board  a  slave-ship ;  and  this, 
too,  without  much  molestation  from  the  upbraidings  of  his  con- 
science :  a  fact  still  inore  amazing  than  even  the  apathy  of  White- 
field  ;  since  the  occupation  of  Newton  must  have  brought  him 
perpetually  into  close  contact  with  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the 
traffic,  and  of  the  middle  passage  across  the  sea.  But,  long 
familiarity  with  these  legalized  abominations,  had  blunted  his  per- 
ception of  their  infernal  atrocity  and  cruelty.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  ^found  the  employment  disagreeable  enough.  But,  it  was 
his  vocation !  It  was  the  course  of  life  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him.  And,  if  it  were  wicked,  it  still  never  seems  to  have 
once  occurred  to  him  that  he,  a  mere  operative,  could  be  at  all 
responsible  for  its  wickedness.  Now,  happily,  all  this  must  ap- 
pear quite  incomprehensible  to  most  people,  at  this  present  time. 
A  pious  and  Christian  sailor  serving  on  board  a  slave-ship,  seems 
scarcely  more  conceivable  to  us,  than  a  serious  and  evanaelical 
waiter,  at  a  gambling-house  or  a  brothel.  With  regard  to  White- 
field,  it  does  not  appear  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  ever 
awakened  to  the  infamy  and  horror  of  degrading  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  level  of  brutes.  In  this  respect,  the  preacher  of 
glory  to  God  and  good  will  towards  man,  was  scarcely  a  whit 
wiser  or  better  than  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  had  lived 
at  a  later  period,  doubtless  his  heart  and  voice  would  have  been 
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with  them,  who  laboured,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  to 
lift  off  from  this  nation  the  load  of  that  stupendous  sin. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  present  work,  is 
the  32nd,  which  treats  of  "  Whitefield's  Characteristics."     The 
biographer  has  here  brought  together,  from  various  quarters,  a 
multitude  of  particulars,  most  vividly  illustrative  of  the  man.     In 
the  course  of  this  chapter,  the  question  is  started,  whether  White* 
field  would  be  popular  now,  were  he  alive.     And  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Philip  is,  that  his  sermons  would  not,  at  this  day,  bring  to- 
gether their  thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands  ;  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  is,  now,  no  longer  a  novelty,  as  it  was 
then.     The  novelty  of  the  doctrine  will  scarcely  be  denied  ;  and 
this  may,  doubtless,  have  been  one  most  powerful  source  of  fas- 
cination and  attraction.     Whether  it  was  a  legitimate  source,  is 
another  question.     Novelty,  it  must  surely  be  allowed,  is,  at  the 
best,  but  a  very  questionable  recommendation  to  any  scheme  of 
Christian  doctrine.    There  have  been  times,  and  those  among  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  theological  inno^ 
vation  would  have  been  called  by  a  much  more  unceremonious 
name.     But,  be  this  as  it  may, — we  are  entirely  like-minded  with 
the  author,  when  he  affirms,  that  holy  energy  can  never  be  unpo- 
pular; that  holy  daring  will  always  wield  the  multitude;  that 
natural  eloquence  will,  for  ever,  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart ; 
and,  consequently,  that,  if  another  Whitefield  were  to  arise,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  realize  some  portion  of  the  wonders  which 
are  here  recorded  of  his  prototype.     We  cordially  wish  that  we 
could,  further,  sympathise  with  the  writer  in  his  bright  antici- 
pation of  the  wonders  which,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  might  like- 
wise be  accomplished  by  other  preachers,  if  they  would  but  keep 
this  marvellous  exemplar  constantly  before  their  eyes.     His  fami- 
liarity with  such  full-orbed  excellence,  has  absolutely  betrayed 
him  into  a  strange  extremity  of  intolerance.     He  has  no  patience 
with  human  mediocrity.     The  natural  and  constitutional  defi- 
ciencies of  them  that  wait  upon  the  altar,  he  scruples  not  to  stig- 
matize as  so  many  moral  blemishes  and  failures.    *'  Let  the  rising 
**  ministry" — he  exclaims — *'take  warning.    Awkwardness  in  the 
''  pulpit  is  a  sin — monotony  a  sin — dulness  a  sin — and,  all  of 
''  them,  sins  against  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls.    It  is  as  easy 
''  to  be  graceful  in  gesture,  and  natural  in  tone,  as  it  is  to  be 
''  grammatical.     You  would  not  dare  to  violate  grammar.     Dare 
'*  not  to  be  vulgar  and  vapid  in  manner.*'    Alas !  we  greatly  fear, 
that  these  solemn  and  sonorous  denunciations  will  be  received  by 
many  with  an  incredulous  smile  ;  and  by  others  with  feelings  of 
despondency,  rather  than  of  emulation.    Most  deeply  gratified^ 
indeed,  shall  we  be,  if  appeals  like  this,  let  them  come  from  what 
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quarter  they  may,  shall  be  foand  to  stimulate  any  portion  of  our 
"  rising  ministry"  to  the  cultivation  of  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
the  pulpit*  But  still,  we  utterly  "  despair  the  charm/'  as  a  thing 
of  sufficient  potency  to  banish  all  monotony,  and  dulness,  and 
want  of  ease  and  grace  from  our  churches.  It  really  does  appear 
to  us,  that,  to  achieve  this  consummation,  would  require  a  rege- 
nerating influence,  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  which  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  the  mighty  orator  himself.  Besides,  we  listen 
rather  unwillingly  and  distrustfully  to  these  high-wrought  specu- 
lations, on  another  account.  Their  tendency  is,  to  exalt  the  Pul- 
pit too  far  above  the  Desk ;  to  make  the  performance  of  man  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  all  public  worship ;  and  thus  to  *'  turn  awry 
the  current''  of  our  thoughts  from  the  much  more  profitable  ex- 
ercise of  still  and  quiet  communion  with  God,  in  prayer.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  danger  to  be  mainly  apprehended  from  the  con- 
templation of  characters  like  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  It  is 
too  apt  to  habituate  the  mind  to  the  belief  that  God  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  be  sought  in  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
the  rushing  wind.  It  leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  where  there  is 
no  violent  excitement---*no  high-toned  vehemence — ^no  mastery 
exerted  over  the  passions  or  the  fancy — there  can  be  no  devotion, 
no  zeal,  no  advancement  in  godliness,  no  effective  working  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  consolation.  And,  if  this  persuasion  should 
become  predominant  and  overpowering,  it  needs  must  vitiate  the 
whole  spiritual  temperament,  and  brin^  on,  at  last,  an  incurable 
distaste  for  all  the  sedate  and  tranquil  offices  of  religion.  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  speak,  in  terms  of  un«- 
gracious  disparagement,  of  the  mighty  labours  of  these  wonderful 
men.  It  is  true,  that,  rightly  to  estimate,  or  to  compare,  the 
good,  or  the  evil,  that  may  have  resulted  from  their  goings  forth, 
is  a  task  which  greatly  surpasses  all  human  sagacity  and  wisdom. 
But,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  preponderance  of  good  has 
been  unquestionably  vast,  it  still  must  be  remembered  that  phe- 
nomena, like  these,  are  but  of  rare  occurrence.  They  must  be 
numbered  among  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro- 
vidence. And,  when  they  are  gone  by,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
destinies  of  man  are  left  to  the  operation  of  a  more  uniform  and 
peaceful  agency.  The  revival— or  the  spiritual  crisis — or  the 
sudden  shaking  of  the  people — may  do  something  towards  stir- 
ring and  freshening,  from  time  to  time,  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
of  religion.  But  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  these  that  we  princi- 
pally trust  for  the  moral  sanity  of  the  world.  The  virtue  and  in- 
fluence of  the  still  small  voice  succeeds,  at  length,  to  these  com- 
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motions.  And^  so  long  as  men  have  an  ear  to  hear  it,  we  do  not 
well  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  a  more  tumultuous  season. 
It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  Whitefield's  published  sermons 
are  worthless.  Worthless,  in  one  sense,  they  may  be.  We  should 
never  think  of  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a  student  of  theo- 
logy,  as  a  work  of  high  authority  or  value.  Neither  should  we 
venture  to  hold  them  up^  indiscriminately^  as  safe  models  of  com- 
position,  to  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is>  indeed^ 
acknowledged  by  one  of  his  great  admirers,  Cornelius  Winter, 
that  his  peculiar  talents  can  be  but  faintly  guessed  from  his 
printed  works.  Worthless,  however,  his  writings  are  not,  as 
specimens  of  that  strain  of  preaching  which,  when  combined 
with  eminent  powers  of  delivery,  is  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  men — from  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  down  to  the  lowest  ru£5an  of  Kingswood  or  Moor^ 
fields.  It  cannot  but  be  most  instructive  to  examine  the  sort  of 
material  which  was  capable  of  being  wrought  up  into  an  instru- 
ment of  such  surprising  and  almost  universal  power.  And  we 
doubt  not  that  men  of  sound  judgments  and  benevolent  heartSi 
might  easily  derive  from  Whitefield*s  extant  '^  Remains/'  many  an 
useful  suggestion,  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  ministra- 
tions. For  instance,  what  is  there  in  the  following  appeal,  which 
might  not  be  most  profitably  heard  from  any  pulpit  in  the 
Establishment  :— 

"  Did  Moses  and  Elias  appear  in  glory  ?  Are  there  any  old  saints 
here  ?  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  a  considerable  number.  And  are  any 
of  you  afraid  of  death  ?  Do  any  of  you  carry  about  with  you  a  body 
that  weighs  down  your  immortal  soul  ?  I  am  sure  a  poor  creature  is 
preaching  to  you,  that  every  day  drags  a  crazy  load  along.  But  come, 
believers,  come,  ye  children  of  God,  come,  ye  aged,  decrepit  saints, 
come  and  trample  upon  that  monster  death.  As  thou  goest  over  yonder 
church-yard,  do  as  I  know  an  old  excellent  Christian  in  Maryland  did ; 
go,  sit  upon  the  grave,  and  meditate  upon  thine  own  dissolution.  Thou 
mayst,  perhaps,  have  a  natural  fear  of  dying  ^  the  body  and  the  soul  do 
not  care  to  part  without  a  little  sympathy  and  a  groan  j  but  O,  look 
yonder,  look  up  to  heaven,  see  there  thy  Jesus,  thy  Redeemer,  and  learn 
that  thy  body  is  to  be  fashioned  hereafter  like  unto  Christ's  most  glo- 
rious body.  That  poor  body  which  is  now  subject  to  gout  and  gravel, 
and  that  thou  canst  scarce  drag  along  ^  that  poor  body,  which  hinders 
thee  so  much  in  the  spiritual  life,  will  ere  long  binder  thee  no  more  : 
it  shall  be  put  into  the  grave ;  but  though  it  be  sown  in  corruption,  it 
shall  be  raised  in  incorruption ;  though  it  be  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall 
be  raised  again  in  glory.  This  consideration  made  blessed  Paul  to  cry 
out,  '  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting }  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V 
Thy  soul  and  body  shall  be  united  together  again,  and  thou  shalt  be 
*  for  ever  with  the  Lord**    Those  knees  of  thmei  which  perhaps  Are 
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bard  by  kneeling  in  prayer ;  that  tongue  of  tbine,  wbicb  batb  sung 
bymns  to  Christ )  those  hands  of  thine,  wbicb  have  wrought  for  God  ; 
those  feet,  which  have  ran  to  Christ's  ordinances ;  shall  all,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  changed  3  and  thou  sbalt  be  able  to  stand  under 
an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Come  then,  ye  believers 
in  Christ,  look  beyond  the  grave  3  come,  ye  dear  children  of  God,  and 
bowever  weak  and  sickly  ye  are  now,  say,  Blessed  be  God,  I  shall  soon 
have  a  body  strong,  full  of  vigour  and  of  glory." — pp.  576,  577 • 

Again — which  of  our  masters  of  assemblies  might  not  be  glad 
to  ply  the  consciences  and  the  affections  of  bis  hearers,  on  this 
wise : — 

"  Did  the  Father  say,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him  V  Then  let 
every  one  of  our  hearts  echo  to  this  testimony  given  of  Christ,  '  This  is 
my  beloved  Saviour.'  Did  God  so  love  the  world,  as  to  send  his  only 
begotten  Son,  bis  well-beloved  Son  to  preach  to  us  ?  Then,  my  dear 
friends,  hear  Him.  What  God  said  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  imme- 
diately by  a  voice  from  heaven,  concerning  his  Son  upon  the  Mount, 
that  same  thing  God  says  to  you  immediately  by  his  word,  *  Hear 
Him.*  If  ye  never  heard  him  before,  hear  him  now.  Hear  him  so  as 
to  take  him  to  be  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  your  King ;  hear  him,  so  as 
to  take  him  to  be  your  God  and  your  all.  Hear  him  to-day,  ye  youth, 
while  it  is  called  to-day ;  hear  him  now,  lest  God  should  cut  you  off 
before  you  have  another  invitation  to  hear  him ;  hear  him  while  he 
cries,  '  Come  unto  me ;'  bear  him  while  he  opens  bis  band  and  his 
heart ;  bear  him  while  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  your  souls,  lest  you 
should  hear  him  saying,  '  Depart,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis  angels.'  Hear  him,  ye  old  and  grey- 
headed ',  bear  him,  ye  that  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  ;  bear  him,  I  say ; 
and  if  ye  are  dull  of  bearing,  beg  of  God  to  open  the  ears  of  your 
hearts,  and  your  blind  eyes ;  beg  of  God  that  you  may  have  an  enlarged 
and  a  believing  heart,  and  that  ye  may  know  what  the  Lord  God  saith 
concerning  you.  God  will  resent  it,  he  will  avenge  himself  on  his  ad- 
versaries, if  you  do  not  hear  a  blessed  Saviour.  He  is  God's  Son,  he  is 
God's  beloved  Son  3  he  came  upon  a  great  errand,  even  to  shed  bis 
precious  blood  for  sinners ;  he  came  to  cleanse  you  from  all  sin,  and  to 
save  you  with  an  everlasting  salvation  Ye  who  have  beard  him,  hear 
him  again  ;  still  go  on,  believe  in  and  obey  him,  and  by  and  by  you  shall 
hear  him  saying,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.* " — pp.  578,  579. 

But  here,  albeit  reluctantly,  we  must  break  off,  and  conclude 
our  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  desultory  notice  with  two  inci- 
dents of  Whitefield's  life  ;  the  first  of  which  shows  the  astonish- 
ing predominance  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  when  the  mind  is 
wound  up  to  a  high  intensity  of  action ;  the  other  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  Whitefield's  perfect  self-possession  and  presence  of 
mind,  in  the  midst  of  stately  and  high-bom  dames.  In  the  year 
1744,  while  itinerating  in  America,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and 
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was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  Three  physicians  attended 
him  during  the  night.  Nevertheless^  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ingSi  his  chief  anxiety  was^  to  avoid  disappointing  the  people  to 
whom  it  had  been  announced  that  he  was  to  preach  the  next 
evening : — 

"  I  felt  a  divine  life  distinct  from  my  animal  life,  which  made  me>  as 
it  were,  laugh  at  my  pains,  though  every  one  thought  I  was  '  taken  with 
death.'  My  dear  York  physician  was  then  about  to  administer  a  medi- 
cine. J  on  a  sudden  cried  out,  Doctor,  my  pains  are  suspended :  by  the 
help  of  God,  1*11  go  and  preach,  and  then  come  home  and  die  !  With 
some  difficulty  I  reached  the  pulpit.  All  looked  quite  surprised,  as 
though  they  saw  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Indeed,  I  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  told  them  they  must  look  upon  me  as  a  dying  man,  come  to 
bear  my  dying  testimony  to  the  truths  I  had  formerly  preached  to  them. 
All  seemed  melted,  and  were  drowned  in  tears.  The  cry  after  me,  when 
I  left  the  pulpit,  was  like  the  cry  of  sincere  mourners  when  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  dear  departed  friend.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  was 
laid  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground,  near  the  fire,  and  I  heard  them  say,  *  He 
is  gone  /'  But  God  was  pleased  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  gradually  re- 
covered. 

'^  Gillies  has  added  to  this  account  an  interesting  anecdote,  from 
some  of  Whitefield*8  papers.  A  poor  negro  woman  insisted  upon  see- 
ing the  invalid,  when  he  began  to  recover.  She  came  in,  and  sat  down 
on  the  ground,  and  looked  earnestly  in  his  face.  She  then  said,  in 
broken  accents, '  Massa,  yon  just  go  to  heaven's  gate.  But  Jesus  Christ 
said.  Get  you  down,  get  you  down,  you  must  not  come  here  yet :  go 
first,  and  call  some  more  poor  negroes.'  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that,  if  I 
was  to  live,  this  might  be  the  event." — pp.  321^  322. 

The  other  anecdote  in  question,  Mr.  Philip  tells  us^ 

<'  Was  communicated  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  to  the  late 
Barry,  R.  A. ;  and  sent  by  him  to  me.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 
Some  ladies  called  one  Saturday  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, and,  during  the  visit,  her  Ladyship  mquired  of  them  if  they 
had  ever  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  preach  ?  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  hear  him,  he  is  to  preach  to- 
morrow evening  at  such  a  church  or  chapel,'  the  name  of  which  the 
writer  forgets  (nor  is  it  material)  :  they  promised  her  Ladyship  they 
would  certainly  attend.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word  ;  and  upon 
calling  on  the  Monday  morning  on  her  Ladyship,  she  anxiously  inquired 
if  they  had  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  on  the  previous  evening,  and  bow  they 
liked  him  ?  The  reply  was,  '  O  my  Lady,  of  all  the  preachers  we  ever 
heard,  he  is  the  most  strange  and  unaccountable.  Among  other  pre- 
posterous things,  (would  your  Ladyship  believe  it  ?)  be  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing  to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to 
receive  even  the  devil's  castaways.  Now,  my  Lady,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing  since  you  was  born.'  To  which  her  Ladyship  made 
the  following  reply  :  *  There  is  something,  I  acknowledge,  a  little  sin- 
gular in  the  invitation,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  it 
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before ;  but  a»  Mr.  Whitefield  is  below  in  the  parbar,  well  bave  him 
up»  and  let  him  answer  for  himself.'  Upon  his  coming  up  into  the 
drawing-room>  Lady  Huntingdon  said,  *  Mr.  Whitefield^  these  kdies 
have  been  preferring  a  very  heavy  charge  against  you,  and  I  thought  it 
best  that  you  should  come  up  and  defend  yourself :  they  say,  that  in 
your  sermon  last  evening,  in  speaking  of  the  willingness  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  receive  sinners,  you  expressed  yourself  in  the  folbwlng  terms,**-*  that 
so  ready  was  Christ  to  receive  sinners  who  came  to  him,  that  he  was 
willing  to  receive  even  the  devil's  castawa3r8«'  Mr.  Whitefield  imme- 
diately replied,  '  I  certainly,  my  Lady,  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge; 
whether  I  did  what  was  right  or  otherwise,  your  Ladyship  shall  judge 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Did  your  Ladyship  notice,  about 
half  an  hour  ago,  a  very  modest  single  rap  at  the  door  ?  It  was  given 
by  a  poor,  miserable-looking,  aged  female,  who  requested  to  speak  with 
me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shown  into  the  parlour,  when  she  accosted  me 
in  the  following  manner : — *  I  believe,  Sir,  you  preached  last  evening  at 
such  a  chapel.'  *  Yes,  I  did.'  '  Ah^  Sir  $  I  was  accidentally  passing 
the  door  of  that  chapel,  and  hearing  the  voice  of  some  one  preaching,  I 
did  what  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  went  in ;  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  heard  yon  say,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing 
to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to  receiving  the  devil's  cast- 
aways. Now,  Sir,  I  have  been  on  the  town  for  many  years,  and  am  so 
worn  out  in  his  service,  that  I  think  I  may  with  truth  be  called  one  of 
the  devil's  castaways  :  do  you  think.  Sir,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  receive 
me  V  Mr.  Whitefield  assured  her  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  she 
was  but  willing  to  go  to  him.  From  the  sequel  it  appeared  that  it  was 
the  case,  and  that  it  ended  in  the  sound  conversion  or  this  poor  creature; 
and  Lady  Huntingdon  was  assured,  from  most  respectable  authority, 
that  the  woman  left  a  very  charming  testimony  behind  her  that,  though 
her  sins  had  been  of  a  crimson  hue,  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  had 
washed  them  white  as  snow." — p.  509 — 51]. 

One  parting  word  to  Mr.  Philip.  Although  he  belongs  to  a 
school  widely  different  from  our  own,  we  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  religion,  pure  and  und^led,  is  close  to 
his  very  heart.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  of  him 
to  consider  whether,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  not,  for  a 
moment,  lost  sight  of  the  seriousness  and  the  sobriety  demanded 
by  the  sacred  realities  which  his  theme  involves.  For  instance — 
we  hope  not  to  be  condemned  for  morbid  or  fastidious  sensibilitji 
touching  such  matters,  if  we  express  a  grave  doubt  whether  one  of 
the  most  awfully  impressive  representations  in  Scripture  ought  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  combination  with  an  image  approaching 
to  the  ludicrous,  as  in  the  following  passage.  Speaking  of  the 
Orphan-House  in  Georgia^,  he  says,  "  It  compelled  him  (White- 
''  field)  to  travel,  and  it  inspired  him  to  preach.  It  was  his 
"  hobby,  certainly.  But,  by  riding  it  well,  he  made  it,  like  the 
*'  White  Horse  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  means  of  going  forth 
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''  conqueringi  and  to  conquer.*^  If  Mr.  Philip  will  only  turo, 
once  more,  to  the  19th  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  read  from 
verse  11th  to  verse  l6th,  inclusive,  he  will  instantly  perceive  how 
much  that  tremendous  description  is  degraded  by  the  above  asso* 
ciation.  Again,  we  suspect  that  Wbitefield  himself,  if  he  were 
now  living,  would  remonstrate  with  his  encomiast  for  speaking  of 
him  as  '*  the  Peter  of  England's  Pentecost."  He  may,  like 
other  mortals,  have  had  his  weaknesses.  He  may  have  had  big 
occasional  fits  of  rather  proud  humility ;  as  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why  me.  Lord,  why  me  T  He  may,  at  times,  have  been  im<- 
patient  for  the  honours  of  such  persecution  and  martyrdom  as 
were  to  be  had  in  an  age  of  freedom  and  toleration.  But,  un« 
less  he  was  much  more  inflated  with  spiritual  arrogance  than  we 
ever  supposed  him  to  be,  he  would,  we  should  imagine,  have 
been  ready  almost  to  rend  his  garments,  on  beholding  himself 
thus  elevated  to  a  level  with  the  Apostles!  We  feel,  however, 
no  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  inadvertencies  like  these.  We  shall 
accordingly  finish,  by  declaring  that,  whatever  may  be  Mr. 
Philip's  qualifications  for  the  task  of  a  philosophical  historian, 
he  has,  at  all  events,  in  our  humble  judgment,  done  the  office  of 
a  faithful  and  interesting  biographer. 


Aet.  II.— 1.  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  EUctian;  or  an  JEfis- 
torical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural 
Election,  as  receix)ed  and  maintained  in  the  Primitif>e  Church 
of  Christ.  By  Geoi^  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  &c.  Crofts:  Lob»> 
don,  1836. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Election,  and  its  Connection  with  the  general 
Tenor  of  Christiamty,  illustrated  from  many  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  especially  from  the  Epistle  to  tne  Romans.  By 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  Advocate.     Duncan :  London,  1837. 

There  is  no  surer  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  depends  upon  the 
proper  meaning  of  words,  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Church.  As  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  bears  a  reference,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the 
institutions  of  the  older  economy,  as  held  by  the  patriarchs  and 
expounded  by  the  prophets,  it  might  be  presumed,  on  that 
ground  alone,  that  the  terms  employed  by  Jewish  converts,  such 
as  constituted  the  first  flock  of  Christ,  would  be  best  understood 
by  those  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Rabbis,  at  the  era  of  the 
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Advent^  were  most  familiar.  It  is  a  remark  of  the  learned  Dod- 
y:e\\,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  fully  explained, 
except  by  assuming  the  principle  that  he  often  expressed  himself 
ex  mente  Pharisaorum ;  and  that  his  views  concerning  predesti- 
nation, foreknowledge,  election,  and  the  Divine  decrees,  in 
general,  must  be  considered  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
in  which  he  received  his  education.  But  without  laying  too 
much  stress  on  this  observation,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  competent  judge,  that  the  Primitive  Church  is  its  own  best 
interpreter ;  that  the  proximity  of  the  first  believers  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  gave  them  great  advantages  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  import  of  words,  as  used  by  those  inspired 
servants  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  hence,  if  a  doctrine  was  unknown 
to  the  faithful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  not  taught  either  as  an  article  of  belief  or  as 
a  motive  to  good  living. 

The  Calvinistic  notion  of  election  has  often  been  most  tri- 
umphantly refuted  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and 
even  by  an  appeal  to  those  feelings  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,  which,  in  their  unsophisticated 
state,  constitute  at  once  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  a 
law  whereby  are  sanctioned  the  original  determinations  of  the 
intellect  as  to  moral  good  and  evil.  But  there  was  still  wanting 
the  historical  proof  that  the  tenet  in  question  made  no  part  of 
the  evangelical  system  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  a  certain  period  to  which  the  authority 
of  apostolical  teaching  did  not  come  down,  and  where  of  course 
it  must  rest  exclusively  upon  the  professional  knowledge  or  inge« 
nuity  of  an  individual  author.  This  desideratum  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Faber,  who,  after  minutely  examining  the  works  of  all  the 
Fathers  prior  to  Augustine,  affords  to  his  readers  the  most  per- 
fect assurance  that,  flown  to  the  fifth  century,  the  Churcn  of 
Christ  never  gave  any  countenance  to  the  strange  system  of  opi^ 
nions  advanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians, he  reminds  us,  must  have  annexed  some  ideas  to  the  scrip- 
tural terms  Election  and  Predestination ;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  they  must  have  received  their  doctrinal  instruction  either 
from  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  from  those  who  were  taught 
by  the  Apostles,  "it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  they  could 
have  annexed  to  them  any  other  ideas  than  those  which  were 
annexed  to  them  by  their  inspired,  and  therefore  infallible  teach- 
ers." What  these  primitive  notions  really  were  he  sets  forth  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  strength  of  argument ;  but  before 
we  can  undertake  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  train 
of  thought  along  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  important  con- 
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elusions  wherein  the  reasoning  terminates,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  two  or  three  of  his  phrases. 

This  laborious  and  learned  work  professes  to  be  an  '^  Histori- 
cal Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Carnation  of  Scriptural  Elec- 
tion/' Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  Ideality  expresses  the  import 
of  the  privileges,  benefits,  or  blessings  which  are  comprehended 
in  election ;  and  that  Causation  refers  to  the  motive  or  object  in 
the  Divine  Mind  whence  the  act  of  election  proceeds.  The  one, 
in  short,  denotes  the  thing,  and  the  other  the  moving  cause  which 
led  to  it  Again,  the  author  divides  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Election  into  three  classes — 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  and  Nationalism.  The  two  former 
require  no  explanation ;  and,  as  to  the  last,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  it  designates  the  theory  of  Locke,  Whitby,  and  Taylor, 
who  assert  that  the  term  election,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  in  the  New,  applies  only  to  the  choice  or  separation  of  a 
whole  people  or  large  bodies  of  men,  to  constitute  a  visible 
Church,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Faber 
declares  that,  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writings,  **  neither  Cal- 
vinism, nor  Arminianism,  nor  Nationalism  could,  as  systems 
combining  severally  a  well-defined  scheme  of  Causation  with  a 
well-defined  scheme  of  Ideality,  be  anywhere  discovered." 

'*  While  in  the  course  of  my  researches  I  was  struck  with  perceiving 
negatively  that,  in  the  early  writings  of  the  Church,  not  a  vestige  of 
those  systems,  as  systems,  coald  be  discovered ;  I  was  also  struck  with 
perceiving  positively  that  yet  a  fourth  system,  essentially  different  from 
all  the  three,  in  point  either  of  Ideality  or  of  Causation,  or  of  both 
Ideality  and  Causation,  was,  by  the  earliest  Church  Catholic,  received 
and  delivered,  as  exhibiting  the  true  sense  and  manner  in  which  the 
scriptural  terms  Elect  and  Predestinate,  or  Election  and  Predestination^ 
ought  to  be  explained  and  understood.  At  what  precise  time  the  system 
now  denominated  Arminianism  arose,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  re- 
ceived among  the  schoolmen  anterior  to  the  Reformation  j  but  in  point 
both  of  Ideality  and  Causation,  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  strictly 
earliest  Church,  or  the  Church  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  As  little  am  I  able  to  specify  the  commencement  of  the 
system  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Nationalism,  if 
Locke  were  not  its  original  author.  Some  specious  passages  in  its  favour, 
by  which  I  mean  in  faoour  of  its  ideality,  may  doubtless  be  produced 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  though  Locke  does  not  pro- 
fess to  avail  himself  of  their  evidence ;  but  when  these  passages  are 
carefully  examined,  they  will  prove  to  give  no  support  to  the  system  in 
question.  Calvinism,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  commencement  marked 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  precision.  Wishing  fairly  to  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  and  well  aware  that  Augustine  had  taught  the 
system  long  before  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Calvin,  I  employed  my 
first  season  of  leisure  in  carefully  perusing  the  whole  Pelagian  contro* 
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teny  of  that  eminent  Father ;  during  the  ooorse  of  which,  and  spe- 
cially toward  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  is  known  to  haire  oopiooslj  stated, 
and  lo  hare  Tigoiottsly  maintained,  the  system  now  under  consideration. 
The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  anticipated  from  my  previous  read- 
ing of  the  earUer  Fathers.  When  Augustine  fiiUy  propounded  his  own 
▼lews  of  Election  and  Predestination^  he  was  immediately  charged  with 
innovating  upon  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  he  was  assured  hy 
the  complainants  that  they  had  never  before  heard  of  such  speculations } 
he  was  referred  to  the  current  system  of  the  existing  Catholic  Chnrch ; 
and  he  was  challenged  to  produce  evidence  that  his  new  opinions  had 
ever  been  advanced  as  the  mind  of  Scripture  by  any  of  his  ecclesiastical 
predecessors* 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Faber  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
argument,  resembles  that  of  which  Bilson  set  the  example  when 
reasoning  with  the  Puritans  on  Church  government.  Cartwright, 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  master  Calvin,  thought  proper  to 
maintain  the  Divine  institution  of  a  lay  eldership,  relying  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  exposition  hazarded  by  the  school  of  Geneva,  as 
applied  to  the  often-quoted  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.''  From  these  words  it  was  inferred,  that  the  Apostles 
bad  authorized  an  order  of  men  to  govern  the  Church  who  had 
no  commission  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments.  Their 
function  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  Cartwright's  "  Ad- 
monition,'* knew  not  how  to  get  over  this  apparent  authority 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  frankly  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
Church  was  under  the  government  of  these  lay  elders*  Dr. 
Bilson,  regretting  this  concession  on  the  part  of  a  prelate  who 
held  so  distinguished  an  office  in  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
resolved  to  reconsider  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusion  was 
made  to  rest.  Upon  recurring  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
be  found  that,  in  no  time  or  place  mentioned  by  any  class  of 
writers,  was  there  any  evidence  that  there  ever  had  been  an  order 
of  lay-presbyters.  It  seemed  strange  that,  if  such  a  class  of  men 
everywhere  governed  the  Church  under  the  Apostles,  no  coun- 
cil, history,  or  father,  should  ever  so  much  as  name  them,  or 
allude  to  them,  or  even  give  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  the  mean* 
ing  which  Calvin  claimed  for  them.  He  found  that  many  learned 
and  ancient  Fathers  had  examined  and  sifted  the  import  of  the 
words,  1  Timothy,  v.  17»  and  not  one  of  them  ever  so  much  as 
surmised  that  any  such  thing  was  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
author.     Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Theodoret,  Primasius, 
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CEcumeniuSy  Theopbylact^  and  divers  others,  had  studied  and 
expounded  this  text,  and  never  dreamed  of  any  laj-presbytery  to 
be  mentioned  in  them.  *'  If  then/'  says  Bilson,  ''  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  stand  fair  and  clear^  without  this  late  device,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  these  ancient  and  learned  writers  they  do,  what 
reason,  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  entertain  a  new  platform  of 
governing  the  Church  by  laymen,  upon  a  bare  conceit  that  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  may  sound  to  that  effect."  He  then  shows  in 
what  sense  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek  writers  understood 
them;  namely,  **  that  as,  in  a  minister  of  the  Word,  good  life,  good 
government,  and  good  doctrine  are  required ;  the  two  first  are 
commended,  but  painfulness  in  the  word  is  chiefly  to  be  preferred 
in  men  of  their  calling:  and  so  it  was  not  two  sorts  of  elders, 
but  two  parts  of  the  pastoral  charge  that  were  implied  in  the 
apostolical  advice.'' 

On  a  similar  principle  the  author  of  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Election  refutes  the  notions  of  the  Calvinist  relative  to  this  im«* 
portant  tenet;  showing  that  the  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Church 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  such  article  of  belief;  that  it  was 
not  taught  as  an  institute  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it ;  and  that  for  three  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  St.  John  it  was  not  communicated  to 
the  faithful  as  a  part  of  the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus.  But  Augus- 
tine, in  his  own  defence  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  charged 
with  innovation),  maintained  that  he  set  forth  no  new  scheme  of 
doctrine  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  faithfully  delivered  to  posterity 
that  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  lived  before  him. 
This  declaration,  however,  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  nor  was 
it  received  with  the  submission  to  which  his  rising  fame  might 
have  seemed  to  entitle  him.  The  Christians  resident  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  communicating  with  him  through  Pros- 
per and  Hilary,  did  not  conceal  their  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  he  should  have  published  opinions  at  once  so  new  and 
so  startling  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  their  faith  as  servants  of  the  Redeemer : — '*  We  heartily 
approve  of  your  general  confutation  of  Pelagius  and  his  follow- 
ers :  but  why  do  you  superfluously  mingle  with  it  a  system  of 
novel  peculiarities,  which  we  cannot  receive  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
what  we  at  least  deem  the  utter  inconsistency  of  that  system  with 
Scripture,  it  is  in  truth  quite  new  to  us.  We  never  even  so 
much  as  heard  of  it  before ;  we  find  it  unsanctioned  by  any  one 
of  the  preceding  Fathers ;  and  we  perceive  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Be  assured,  however, 
that,  this  one  matter  excepted,  we  cordially  admire  your  holiness^ 
both  in  all  your  doings  and  in  all  your  sayings." 
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Here  was  a  plain  and  distinct  challenge  on  a  specific  point — 
the  novelty  of  his  doctrine  as  to  Predestination  and  the  Final 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  He  denied  that  the  doctrine  was 
new ;  and  how  did  he  prove  his  negation  ?  He  admits  that  the 
Church  was  not  wont  to  bring  forward,  in  her  public  ministra- 
tions, the  article  of  Predestination ;  because,  in  former  times,  she 
had  no  enemy  to  encounter,  no  gainsajer  to  convince ;  but  he 
adds  that,  notwithstanding  this  habitual  silence  on  the  topic  in 
question,  she  must  always  have  held  the  doctrine,  because  she  has 
always  prayed  that  unbelievers  may  be  converted  to  the  faith, 
and  that  believers  may  "  persevere  to  the  end."  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  more  ancient  Fathers,  he  adduces  out  of  their  whole 
number  only  three, — Cyprian,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Am- 
brose ;  and,  on  the  warrant  of  a  few  expressions  selected  from 
their  works,  he  pronounces  that  they  all  teach  his  system  of  Pre- 
destination with  the  utmost  harmony.  Let  us  weigh  their  evi- 
dence, as  prepared  for  this  test,  by  the  diligence  of  our  author. 

Of  the  three  divines  on  whom  Augustine  relies,  Cyprian,  the 
earliest  of  them,  did  not  flourish  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  The  two  others  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century;  and  hence,  had  this  testimony  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  we  should  still  have  had  only  a  meagre  list  of  three 
witnesses,  the  first  of  whom  did  not  exist  till  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  Apostolic  age.  But,  in  truth,  the  wit- 
ness of  Cyprian  and  Gregory  is  so  utterly  irrelevant,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  should  ever  have  been  brought  forward  ;  while  the 
citations  from  Ambrose,  when  properly  considered,  will  be  found 
little  more  to  the  purpose.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  that  infidels  might  be  converted,  and 
that  such  as  believed  might  persevere  unto  the  end ;  from  which 
words  Augustine  infers  that  this  pious  prelate  must  have  held  his 
sentiments  respecting  Election  and  Reprobation.  Gregory,  again, 
exhorting  his  flock  to  confess  the  Trinity  in  unity,  assured 
them  that  "  He  who  enabled  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be- 
lieve that  doctrine,  would  in  due  time  also  give  them  power  to 
confess  it."  Therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  concludes  that  his 
views  of  Predestination  and  Election  must  have  been  held  by 
Nazianzen.  Finally,  Ambrose  argued  that  when  a  man  became 
a  Christian,  he  might  fairly  allege  his  own  good  pleasure  in  so 
doing,  without  in  any  wise  denying  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
'^  for  it  is  from  God  that  the  will  of  man  is  prepared ;  and  Christ 
calls  him  whom  he  pities.'*  From  this  statement  it  is  concluded 
by  Augustine,  that  the  writer  of  it  must  have  embraced  notions 
similar  to  his  own,  on  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
man* 
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But  another  passage  has  been  cited  from  the  same  author^ 
which,  dislocated  from  the  text»  and  considered  without  respect 
to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  Ambrose,  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
somewhat  more  pertinent.  This  learned  Father,  commenting  on 
a  remark  made  incidentally  by  St.  Luke,  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — **  Learn  also  that  Christ  would  not  be  received  by 
those  whO|  he  knew,  had  not  been  converted  in  simplicity  of 
mind.  For  if  he  had  so  pleased,  he  might,  from  being  undevout, 
have  made  them  devout.  But  why  they  did  not  receive  him  the 
evangelist  himself  shows  us,  when  he  says, '  because  his  face  was 
as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  disciples  were 
wishing  to  be  received  into  Samaria.'  God  calleth  those  whom  he 
designs  to  call ;  and  him  whom  he  willeth  he  makes  religious." 

**  On  this  insulated  passage^  associated  with  that  which  I  have  already 
noticed  as  being  perfectly  inapposite  and  impertinent^  rests  Augustine's 
entire  proof,  that  Ambrose  agreed  with  him  in  bis  peculiar  views  of 
Election  and  Reprobation.  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  challenge 
of  the  Massilean  Christians  to  Augustine  was,  not  to  demonstrate  by 
evidence  the  primitive  antiquity  of  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  but  to  demon- 
strate by  evidence  the  primitive  antiquity  of  his  own  well-defined  spe- 
cialties. Nor  even  in  the  place  before  us,  nakedly  standing  as  it  does^ 
I  know  not  that  Ambrose  says  any  thing  to  which  a  sound  maiutainer 
of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Free  Divine  Grace  and  Corrupt  Human  Insuf- 
ficiency would  not  readily  subscribe.  A  Calvinist  or  Austinist,  no  doubt, 
would  of  course  assent.  But  it  by  no  means  therefore  follows,  that 
every  one  who  does  assent,  stands  thereby  pledged  to  be  a  Calvinist  or 
an  Austinist.  The  propriety  of  this  remark,  which  obviously  involves 
the  evidential  irrelevancy  of  the  present  citation,  will  soon  appear,  if 
quitting  our  insulated  and  doctrinally  indefinite  passage,  we  simply  and 
briefly  compare  the  system  of  Augustine  with  the  real  sentiments  of 
Ambrose,  as  from  his  own  writings  those  sentiments  may  be  readily  col- 
lected. 

**  Augustine  taught  the  absolute  Election  of  certain  individuals  to 
Eternal  Salvation.  In  other  words,  Augustine  taught  that  God  has  ir- 
revocably elected  certain  individuals  to  eternal  salvation,  simply  because 
such  a  proceeding  seemed  good  to  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Am-^ 
brose  taught  the  conditional  election  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church.  In  other  words,  Ambrose  taught  that  God  has  elected 
certain  individuals  out  of  the  great  mass  of  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  into 
the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  because  he  foresaw  the  future  merits  and 
fitness  of  those  individuals.  Whence  he  consistently  maintained  that 
the  character  of  an  Elect  Race*  a  Royal  Priesthood,  a  Holy  Nation,  an 
Adopted  People  belongs  in  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  visible 
Church  Catholic.  Such  were  the  respective  systems  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose.  No  two  Theological  Schemes,  I  apprehend,  whether  in  point 
of  ideaUty  or  in  point  of  causation,  can  well  be  more  different ;  and  I 
must  say  that  Augustine's  adduction  of  Ambrose  as  an  authority  for  bis 
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own  pecuUar  views  of  Election,  is^  if  we  be  charitobly  willing  to  exempt 
him  from  the  charge  of  intentional  disingenuousnessi  at  the  least,  straogdy 
nugatory  and  irrelevant/^ 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Calvin  avails  himself  of  the  device 
practised  by  his  great  master^  the  Bishop  of  Hippo-Regius,  for 
gaining  to  his  cause  the  weight  of  Ambrose's  name.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  venture  to  appeal  to  any  writer  older  than  Augustine, 
and  even  seems  quite  sensible  that  two  out  of  the  three  authors 
quoted  by  this  Father  are  nothing  to  the  purpose*  With  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  advantages  and  importance  of  having  antiquity  on 
his  side  for  aiding  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  hypothesis,  he 
nevertheless  relinquishes  Cyprian  and  Gregory.  He  saw  clearly 
that  his  predecessor  in  the  doctrine  of  Christian  fatalism,  had  laid 
hold  of  these  commentators  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw, 
and  therefore  he  himself  makes  no  mention  of  them.  But  he 
seizes  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  uses  it, 
too,  with  much  more  complacency  than  fairness.  Let  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustine,  says  he,  avail  with  those  who  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  authority  of  the  Fathers :  although  Augustine  does 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  disjoined  from  the  rest :  but  by  clear 
testimonies  shows  that  any  such  discrepance  from  them  as  that 
with  the  odium  of  which  the  Pelagians  attempted  to  load  him,  is 
altogether  false.  For  out  of  Ambrose  he  cites  Christus^  quern 
misereatur,  vocat.  Item,  Si  voluisset,  ex  indevoiisfecisset  devotos. 
Sed  Deus,  quos  dignaiur,  vocat ;  et,  quern  vuU,facit  religiosum. 

In  this  statement  there  is,  as  our  author  well  remarks,  double 
dishonesty.  Calvin  assures  those  who  are  inclined  to  build  on  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  Augustine  is  not  disjoined  from  the 
rest;  and  that  he  was  never  accused  of  any  discrepancy  from  the 
current  of  primitive  belief  except  by  those  heretics  the  Pelagians. 
By  the  former  assertion  he  unquestionably  meant  to  insinuate 
that  all  antiquity,  up  to  the  Apostolic  age,  spoke  the  language  and 
advocated  the  peculiarities  of  Augustine ;  and  by  the  latter,  he 
more  covertly  conveys  the  impression  that  the  only  charge  brought 
against  his  favourite  author,  as  an  innovator  on  evangelical  truth, 
was  made  by  a  sect  whose  errors  he  had  exposed  and  whose  re- 
sentment it  was  an  honour  to  have  incurred.  Now,  it  assuredly 
requires  no  small  portion  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil 
to  acquit  the  Geneva  professor  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  while  he  claimed  for  the  African  prelate 
a  concurrence  in  opinion  with  all  the  more  ancient  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  that  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Ambrose, 
could  be  shown  to  have  written  a  single  sentence  capable  of  being 
even  twisted  into  a  conformity  with  his  daring  novelties*     And 
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when  he  referred  to  the  Pelagians  as  attempting  to  load  the  bishop 
witli  the  odium  of  singularity,  of  standing  alone  in  the  wide  field 
of  Christian  learning  and  faith,  and  of  having  no  example  or  sup- 
port during  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  he  could  hardly  be 
Ignorant  £at  the  persons  who  really  did  remind  Augustine  that 
he  was  bringing  new  thin^  to  light,  were  those  orthodox  servants 
of  Christ,  who  extolled  his  zeal  and  magnified  his  triumph  in  his 
contest  with  the  disciples  of  Pelagius !  Calvin,  we  fear,  is  in  this 
instance  justly  chargeable  with  an  artful  misrepresentation  of  the 
truth. 

The  fruitless  attempt  to  press  Ambrose  into  the  service  of  a 
cause  to  which  his  general  sentiments  were  greatly  opposed, 
seems  on  some  occasions  to  have  thrown  back  Augustine  on  his 
own  resources,  and  to  have  drawn  from  him  the  acknowledgment 
that  his  theory  of  Redemption  was  really  new.  So  far  from 
maintaining  that  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  Election  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  antiquity  through  the  medium  of  his  pro- 
fessional instructors  in  the  Faidi,  he  states  diat  he  had  himself 
diligently  searched  out  and  discovered  it.  He  owns  there  was  a 
time  when  he  had  not  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  views ;  when  he  neither  made  the  search 
nor  the  discovery ;  and  consequently  he  conducts  his  readers  to 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  maintained  an  en- 
tirely different  system.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  this  never  could 
have  happened,  if  from  the  first  his  theory  of  belief  as  to  Predesti- 
nation and  Election  had  always  been  the  one  generally  recognized 
by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  modesty,  reserve,  or  polemical  skill  of  Calvin  have  not 
been  exhibited  by  all  his  followers  in  modern  times.  Seeing  that 
the  founder  of  his  faith  had  appealed  without  reason  to  Cyprian  and 
Gregory,  he  passed  them  by  in  his  review  of  ancient  authorities* 
But  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  certain  part  of  his  Church  History, 
strengthens  the  ranks  of  Austinism  by  dragging  to  its  banners  two 
ancient  writers  whose  opinions  have  never  been  considered  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  allied  to  those  first  promulgated  at  Hippo-Regius. 
We  allude  to  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  Autioch,  who  are 
represented  by  this  semi-Calvinist  as  having  paved  the  way  for 
die  introduction  of  that  sound  creed  which  was  fully  matured  in 
the  sixteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake.  We  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Milner  that  the  strictly  primitive  Church,  which 
received  her  theology  immediately  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostles, 
held  the  doctrine  of  Election  as  that  doctrine  has  l>een  subse- 
quently explained  by  Augustine  and  Calvin.  In  support  of  this 
bold  asseveration  he  gives  from  St.  Clement  the  following  para- 
phrase.   **  Let  us  go  to  Him  in  sanctification  of  heart,  lifting  up 
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holy  hands  to  Him,  influenced  by  the  love  of  our  gracious  and 
compassionate  Father,  who  by  his  election  hath  made  its  his  pecu" 
liar  people.  Since  therefore  we  are  the  elect  of  Crod,  holy  and 
beloved,  let  us  work  the  works  of  holiness."  The  original  terms 
do  not  in  all  respects  bear  out  the  translation,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  %$  ixXoy^;  y^ipog  hrolvia-ev  kavr^,  with  ^'  who  by 
his  election  hath  made  us  his  peculiar  people.^  Still,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  Election  runs  remarkably  through  it. 
The  passage  from  Ignatius  is  the  address  or  salutation  contained 
in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  he  there  describes 
as  predestinated  before  the  world,  irpi  aioavcov,  to  permanent 
and  unchangeable  glory,  and  elect  by  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  God.  From  this  address  Mr.  Milner  concludes 
that  the  '^  Ephesian  Christians  had  still  maintained  their  character 
for  Evangelical  purity ;  that  the  very  titles  by  which  they  are 
accosted  by  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  demonstrate  what  their  faith 
was  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  church  at  that  period;  and 
abundantly! show  the  vanity  of  those  whose  dislike  of  the  peculiar 
truths  of  Christianity  induces  them  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of 
Predestination,  Election  and  Grace  were  purely  the  systematic 
inventions  of  Augustine  and  were  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Christians."  He  adds, ''  we  are  certain  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  particularly  the  one  addressed  to  this  Church,  are  full  of  the 
same  things." 

Now,  from  these  extracts  we  may  learn,  if  we  knew  it  not 
before,  that  Clement  and  Ignatius  use  the  terms  ^'  predestinate," 
^*  elect,"  and  '*  election ;"  but  in  what  particular  sense  they  use 
them,  remains  still  to  be  determined.  That  they  are  employed 
by  these  primitive  writers  in  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  is  as- 
sumed, indeed,  by  Mr.  Milner;  and  then  the  assumption  is 
farther  extended  into  the  semblance  of  an  historical  evidence; 
whence,  in  the  third  place,  a  corollary  is  derived  that  the  Angus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  Election  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  taught 
by  Clement  of  Rome  as  the  familiar  and  universally  received 
tenet  of  the  earliest  Catholic  Church.  It  is  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Faber,  that  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  terms  in  question  occur  only  nine  times;  and  by 
weighing  their  import,  with  a  due  reference  to  the  context  and  to 
the  main  object  which  the  author  had  in  view,  it  is  made  per- 
fectly manifest  that  in  his  hands,  they  had  not  the  meaning  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  them  by  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Hippo-Regius.  The  latter  set  forth  as  an  institute  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  sovereign  election  to  eternal  life  of  certain 
individuals,  not  only  out  of  the  unbelieving  world  at  large,  but 
likewise  out  of  the  various  members  of  the  visible  Church  itself. 
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But  Clement^  by  the  very  form  of  his  language,  shows  us  that  he 
considered  all  the  members  collectively,  both  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
body  of  God's  elect:  for,  be  it  observed,  the  epistle  is  addressed 
to  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  plural  terms  we  and  m  abundantly  indicate 
that  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  the  term  elect  was  descriptively 
appropriate  to  every  member  of  the  Church  Catholic.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  word  precludes  the  supposition  that  the  compa- 
nion and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostles  could  understand  by 
election  a  direct  and  irreversible  determination  to  eternal  life ; 
for,  had  he  so  understood  it,  he  must  have  believed,  what  yet  he 
could  not  have  believed,  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Church 
universal  would  perish.  Election,  in  his  eyes,  was  not  an  inde- 
feasible admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  an  adoption 
through  Christ  to  be  a  peculiar  people  as  the  Israelites  were 
adopted  collectively  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  ''  Hence,"  he  says, 
addressing  the  whole  body  of  the  Corinthians,  *^  let  us  therefore 
approach  unto  the  Lord  in  holiness  of  soul,  lifting  up  to  him 
holy  and  unpolluted  hands,  loving  our  clement  and  merciful 
Father,  who  hath  made  us  unto  himself  a  part  of  the  election." 
For  thus  it  is  written :  ''  When  the  Most  High  divided  the 
nations,  as  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  appointed  the 
boundaries  of  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels. 
Then  his  people  Jacob  became  the  portion  of  the  Lord,  Israel 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  And,  in  another  place,  he  says,  **  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  taketh  unto  himself  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  the 
nations,  as  a  man  taketh  the  first  fruits  of  his  threshing-floor;  and 
out  of  diat  nation  shall  come  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Wherefore,  since 
we  are  made  a  part  of  the  Holy  One,  let  us  do  all  those  things 
that  pertain  unto  holiness." 

From  this  statement  it  is  manifest,  beyond  all  reasonable  con- 
tradiction, that,  according  to  the  views  of  St.  Clement,  the  elec- 
tion propounded  in  the  Gospel  was  the  same  as  the  election  of 
the  Israelites  under  the  law  to  be  God*s  peculiar  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  various  nations  of  the  pagan  world,  which 
were  pretermitted  or  passed  by.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  the  language  and  reasoning  of  Ignatius,  into  whose 
mind  the  Augustinian  notion  of  predestination  seems  never  once 
to  have  entered. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  one  particular  only,  is  there  any 
semblance  of  disagreement  between  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and 
the  President  of  Geneva,  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  Regeneration. 
Calvin  held,  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  granted  solely  to  the 
elect,  and  consequently  maintained,  that  those  who  are  regene- 
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rated  catmot  finally  fall  away  to  perdition.  The  other  taught  that 
all  infants  are  regenerated  in  baptism:  and  because  persons 
baptized  in  their  infancy  may  perish*  he  likewise  taught  that  the 
regenerate  may  finally  fall  away  to  their  everlasting  ruin.  The 
former  regarded  regeneration  as  a  moral  change  of  disposition, 
superadded  to  9i  federal  change  of  condition;  and  this  he  under* 
stood  to  take  place  in  the  elect*  and  in  the  elect  only,  at  the  time 
of  their  effectual  calling.  But  the  latter,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
viewed  regeneration  only  as  a  beneficial  change  of  relative  con- 
dition ;  in  other  words,  as  removing  the  imputed  guilt  of  original 
sin,  and  as  bringing  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  unbelieving 
world  into  the  pale,  and  covenanted  privileges,  of  Christ's 
Church.  Yet,  since,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  necessary  accordance 
with  his  train  of  reasoning,  regeneration,  in  the  case  of  infanta, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  a  moral  change  of  disposition,  he  thence 
contended,  that  although  all  baptized  infants  must  be  accounted 
regenerate,  still,  in  order  to  their  salvation,  they  must  at  some 
time  €fter  their  baptism,  experience  that  moral  change  of  dispo- 
sition which  hitherto  they  have  not  experienced.  Now,  to  use 
Mn  Faber's  argument  as  applicable  to  this  case,  as  all  who  are 
to  be  saved  must,  at  some  period  or  another,  experience  this 
moral  change,  which  Augustme  denominates  conversion;  and 
since,  in  the  bishop's  view  of  the  matter,  infants  do  not  expe- 
rience this  change  in  their  baptbmal  regeneration,  indispensable 
though  it  be  to  their  eternal  welfare;  he  must  necessarily  be 
understood  as  teaching  that  the  regenerate,  in  his  sense  of  the 
word,  may  fall  away  irretrievably,  and  thus  finally  perish.  In 
effect,  therefore,  though  the  notions  of  Augustine  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  more  sound  than  those  of  Calvin,  they  difier 
not  materially;  and,  in  both,  the  source  of  error  is  the  same,  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Church  relative 
to  regeneration  and  election. 

It  IS  well  observed,  by  an  able  writer,  that  the  matters  which 
come  under  our  especial  consideration  as  Christians,  are  not  the 
naked  offspring  of  human  reason,  exercising  itself  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  concern  its  eternal  interests,  but  are  truths  revealed 
to  us  by  God  himself,  with  this  especial  promise,  that  he  will  be 
with  his  Church  in  ail  ages,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  therefore 
becomes  of  unspeakable  importance,  that  we  should  know  what 
truths  have  been  held  by  the  Church  in  all  ages,  because  their 
general  acceptance,  combined  with  the  remembrance  of  God's 
promise  makes  them  binding  on  us.  Whatever  in  religion  is 
neWf  is,  eo  nomine^  false.  Whatever  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is  old,  that  is,  what  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apos- 
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tolic  times  through  the  lapse  of  ages  to  us,  that  isi  eo  nomine, 
true.^ 

As  neither  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism  derives  any  countenance 
from  primitive  antiquity,  it  became  an  important  question  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  precise  notions  attached  to  the  term 
election  in  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.   Proceeding  on  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  expression  was  applied  to  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  out  of  all  nations,  to  constitute  the 
visible  Church  of  God»  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  connected 
with  this  holy  vocation ;  and  farther,  that  such  choice  was  made 
with  the  merciful  purpose  that,  through  faith  and  holiness,  they 
should  attain  to  everlasting  life,  though  not  exempted  from  the 
hazard  of  failing,  owing  to  their  neglect  or  perverseness  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  As  this  principle  is  not  limited  to 
one  peculiar  lineage,  but  extends  to  all  men,  it  is  by  Mr.  Faber 
denominated  Nationalism ;  a  term  founded  on  the  usage  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers,  who  have  not  sufficiently  restricted  the 
import  of  their  language,  with  regard  to  what  our  author  would 
call  the  ideality  of  election.     Mr.  Faber  has,  accordingly,  sub- 
stituted the  phrase  **  ecclesiastical  individualism,"  implying  that 
individuals,  not  whole  nations,  were  chosen  to  become  members 
of  the  Church.    For  instance,  as  he  observes,  the  early  Christians 
supposed  not  the  Greeks  collectively  to  be  an  elected  nation,  as 
contradistinguished  from  other  nations,  which  were  not  elected ; 
but  they  viewed  as  the  elect  among  the  Greeks  those  individuals 
who,  obeying  the  Gospel  call,  had  become  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whether  seated  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  Colosse, 
Philippi,  or  Thessalonica.    Hence  they  esteemed  the  Catholic 
Church  at  large  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Election,  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  body  or  people  of  the  elect  gathered  indivi- 
dually out  of  every  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  this  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  distinction  incul- 
cated by  Mr.  Faber  is  founded,  it  is  manifest,  and  is  indeed 
freely  acknowledged,  that  in  certain  cases,  individualism  gradu- 
ally becomes  equivalent  to  nationalism,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  any  such  instance  has  ever  yet  oc- 
curred. In  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  maintained  that  ecclesias- 
tical individualism  can  never  merge  in  nationalism  until  we  shall 
behold  a  nation,  every  individual  of  which  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  a  single  person  remains  without 
its  pale,  either  as  an  infidel  or  a  heretic.  For,  since  an  election 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  constitutes  the  true  meaning  of  scrip- 
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tural  election,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  an  infidel  nor  a  heretic 
can  be  consistently  deemed  to  have  been  thus  elected;  or  at 
least,  if  in  the  first  instance  they  were  thus  elected,  they  plainly 
must  be  viewed  as  having  deliberately  renounced  the  privileges  of 
their  election.  To  say  those  who  professedly  belong  not  to  the 
Church  are  yet  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Election,  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction  in  terms. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  is  the  ideality  of  election — ^the 
gift  or  benefit  comprehended  in  the  vocation  wherewith  all  Chris- 
tians are  called.  But  what,  in  the  next  place,  is  the  moving 
cause  in  the  Divine  Mind,  or  the  reason  why  some  are  called  and 
others  pretermitted  ?  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  the 
sovereign  will  of  God — the  principle  on  which  Jacob  was  chosen 
and  Esau  passed  by.  St.  Clement,  desirous  to  assign  a  motive 
for  the  election  of  such  as  should  constitute  the  Church  in  various 
ages,  refers  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  severing  the  good  from 
the  bad,  choosing  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter.  But,  in 
opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  argued  that,  were  the  foresight 
of  man's  righteousness  the  ground  of  election,  there  would  be  no 
wicked  person  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  communion. 
The  existence  of  bad  men  in  the  Church  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  were  the  foreknowledge  of  virtue  and  holiness, 
in  all  cases,  the  true  ground  of  their  admission  to  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace. 

The  general  question  being  settled,  it  remains  to  be  determined 
what  are  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
important  heads  of  Predestination  and  Election.  With  modern 
Calvinists  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  our  author  remarksi  to  claim 
the  Anglican  Church  as  their  own,  de  jure,  if  not  de  facto;  and 
the  proof  or  basis  on  which  they  found  their  claim  is  the  seven- 
teenth article.  The  most  satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
for  the  groundlessness  of  this  opinion  is  the  simple  fact,  that 
when  the  Articles  were  composed,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  because  the  work  in  which  he 
advocated  his  peculiar  dogmas  was  published  only  the  year 
before  the  Articles  appeared.  In  1551,  Cranmer  received  a 
command  to  prepare  a  Book  of  Articles,  which,  when  completed, 
were,  the  same  year,  submitted  to  the  bishops.  In  May,  1552, 
they  were  laid  before  the  privy  council;  and  in  the  following 
September  they  were  revised,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  different 
order«  received  titles  which  had  not  been  previously  affixed  to 
them,  and  were,  moreover,  considerably  augmented.  Thus  im- 
proved, they  were  finally  returned  to  the  privy  council  in  Novem- 
ber;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1553,  they  were  ratified  and 
published. 
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Now  Calvin's  controversjr  on  the  subject  of  Predestination 
did  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the  year  1531 ;  and  his  first 
treatise  on  that  subject,  intituled  De  JEtema  Dei  Pradestina- 
tione,  was  not  published,  even  at  Geneva,  till  the  month  of 
January,  1552.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  seventeenth  arti- 
cle, as  originally  drawn  up  and  communicated  to  the  bishops  in 
the  year  1551,  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  borrowed 
from  Calvin.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  it  be  said  directly  to 
contradict  the  notions  of  Calvin  on  Predestination;  but  all  the 
torture  in  the  world  cannot  make  it  assert  his  doctrine.  The 
utmost  which  can  be  said  is,  that  while  the  former  part  holds 
some  doctrine,  relating  to  some  predestination,  the  latter  part  is 
very  vehement  against  some  notions  on  the  same  subject.  But 
bring  the  proper  light  to  the  article,  and  it  does  not  remain,  as 
no  true  Christian  could  ever  believe  it  would,  in  this  discreditable 
state  of  mist  and  darkness.  The  proper  meaning  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  works  of  the  schoolmen,  to  which  several  of  the  articles 
were  opposed.  Those  ingenious  speculators  held  the  doctrine — • 
not  that  God,  as  Calvin  said,  foredoomed  some  from  eternity  to 
weal  and  some  to  woe,  without  consideration  of  their  characters 
— but  that  he  first  foresaw  what  each  individual  would  be,  and 
so  foreknew,  and  then  and  therefore  foredoomed  him  accordingly. 
Now  it  is  this  doctrine  which  our  article  directly,  clearly,  and 
strongly  opposes.  The  schoolmen  teach  the  predestination  of 
individuals.  The  article,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  the  predes- 
tination of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of 
the  highest  comfort,  as  beyond  all  doubt  it  is,  that  God,  of  his 
infinite  mercy,  foredoomed,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid,  that  all  who  accept  the  Gospel  Covenant  shall  be 
rescued  from  the  curse ;  shall  have  all  done  for  them  which  is 
necessary  for  their  salvation,  by  the  free  mercy  of  God ;  and  after 
a  life  spent  in  his  service  here,  shall  enter  into  his  glory  here- 
after. Great  comfort  it  is,  indeed,  as  the  article  teaches,  to  those 
who  feel  that  they  are,  by  God's  grace,  living  as  becomes  Chris- 
tians,— to  know  that  by  his  covenant,  made  before  the  world  began, 
the  everlasting  glory  of  such  as  die  in  this  faith,  is  sure  and  certain. 
Having  established  this  point,  the  predestination  of  all  faithful  be- 
lievers by  covenant,  the  article  goes  on  to  warn  all  men  against  the 
evil  which  must  arise  from  having  before  their  eyes  the  sentence 
of  predestination  as  respects  themselves,  and  to  show  them  how 
certainly  such  a  course  must  lead  either  to  carelessness  in  vice  or 
to  desperation.  It  concludes  with  one  of  those  gentle  and  calm 
displays  of  quiet  wisdom  which  are  the  glory  and  blessing  of  our 
Church.  Knowing  how  fruitless  it  is  for  man  to  speculate  on 
free-will  and  predestination,  as  respects  individuals^  and  having 
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given  its  warning  against  the  vain  attempt^  it  reminds  us  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  our  wisdom  (without  coming  to  any  decision  on 
what  in  theory  it  is  impossible,  and  in  practice  useless,  to  know) 
to  take  God's  promises  as  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture^ 
by  them  to  regulate  our  lives,  and  to  leave  our  eternal  interests 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  loves  us  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
any  earthly  parent,  and  desires  above  all  things  to  bring  all  his 
children  to  his  home  and  his  bosom.* 

But  the  view  now  given  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, well  established  by  Mr.  Faber,  that  if  Cranmer  was  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  German  reformers,  it  was 
to  Melancthon  he  paid  the  respect  of  asking  counsel.  It  is  clear 
that  the  archbishop  had  consulted  him  on  some  point  connected 
with  the  decrees  of  God;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had 
now  arrived  are  abundantly  manifest  from  the  nature  of  his 
answer — *'  A  manifold  variety  of  explications  have  been  and  still 
are  excogitated,  merely  because  simple  and  sincere  antiquity  is 
neglected.  I  beg  therefore  that  you  would  deliberate  with  good 
and  really  learned  men,  what  great  need  there  is  of  caution  and 
moderation  in  formally  expressing  any  decision.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Reformation  the  Stoical  Disputations  among 
our  people  concerning  Fate  were  very  horrible ;  and  these  debat- 
ings  did  much  mischief  to  discipline.  Hence  I  request  that  you 
would  think  well  respecting  any  such  formula  of  doctrine." 

When  the  Reformation  began,  Melancthon  himself  had,  in 
common  with  most  others,  embraced  the  repulsive  doctrine  of 
Absolute  Predestinarian  Fatalism ;  but  he  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned it  so  early  as  the  year  159,7,  and  after  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  the  year  1530,  it  was  no  more  heard  of.  At  all  events, 
in  the  year  1529,  he  had  not  only  given  up  but  even  strongly 
repudiated  that  doctrine;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  a  letter 
written  by  him  shortly  before  his  death  to  Stathmio,  wherein  he 
states  that  he  had  relinquished  all  such  opinions  thirty  years  ago. 
Accordingly,  though  he  had  introduced  the  tenet  into  his  Loci 
T/ieologici,  he  afterwards,  in  the  edition  of  1535,  wholly  ex- 
punged it;  and  from  that  date  expressed  his  rooted  abhorrence  of 
It  in  the  very  strongest  terms.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  with  regard 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  Melancthon  had  renounced  the 
dogma  of  predestinarian  fatalism  long  before  he  was  consulted  by 
the  English  primate  on  the  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  article. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  while  he  laments  the  mischief  which  had 
accrued  to  the  Reformation,  at  its  early  sta^e  in  Germany,  from 
what  he  calls  Stoical  Disputations  concerning  Fate,  he  strongly 
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dissuades  the  archbishop  from  introducing  any  such  speculations 
into  those  authorized  documents  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which 
were  then  about  to  be  prepared ;  advising  him  rather,  in  order  to 
obtain  sound  information  on  the  subject,  to  turn  towards  that 
simple  and  sincere  antiquity  which  had  been  too  long  and  too 
much  neglected.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  him,  that  while  he  rejected 
Manichaean  fatalism,  he  retained  those  views  of  predestination 
and  election  which  were  held  by  Augustine :  for,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Calvin,  he  rejected  with  equal  abhorrence  the 
doctrines  of  that  divine,  as  being  the  very  system  which  he  had 
renounced  under  the  name  of  Stoical  Necessity.  He  even  pro* 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  style  Calvin  himself  the  Zeno  of  Geneva ; 
reprobating,  in  strong  terms,  the  violence  he  bad  used  towards  his 
opponent  Bolsec,  whom,  for  his  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  divine 
decrees,  he  had  banished  from  the  republic* 

But,  as  is  well  known,  the  seventeenth  article  has  never  been 
satisfactory  to  the  Calvinists  of  this  country,  for  though  it  does 
speak  of  predestination,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notion 
of  a  fixed  irreversible  election  of  certain  individuals  to  eternal 
life.  Of  this  defect,  as  Mr.  Faber  observes,  the  Calvinizing 
party,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  her  successor,  James,  had  great  weight 
in  the  Church  of  England,  were  perfectly  aware,  and  laboured 
hard  to  repair  it. 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1595,  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  very  able 
leader  of  the  Calviuistic  party  at  Cambridge,  clearly  enough  per*- 
ceiving  the  deficiency  of  the  seventeenth  Article  as  given  in  the  years 
1552  and  156£,  drew  up,  as  an  explapation  of  it,  those  nine  sub** 
sidiary  Articles,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
composed  at  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  are  usually  styled  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  and  which  no  doubt  most  abundantly  supplied 
that  deficiency.  Of  these  nine  articles  the  four  first  were  couch- 
ed in  the  following  terms,  which  explicitly  define  both  the  idea 
and  the  came  to  be  the  very  idea  and  the  very  cause  which  are 
propounded  in  the  Calvinistic  system. 

I.  from  eternity  God  predestinated  some  to  life,  and  repro* 
bated  others  to  death. 

d.  Of  predestination  to  life,  the  moving  or  efficient  cause  is 
not  a  prevision  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good 
works,  or  of  any  thing  inherent  in  predestinated  persons, 
but  the  sole  will  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

3.  The  number  of  the  predestinated  is  predefined  and  certain ; 
which  number  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 

*  On  this  giouQd,Mr.  F«ber  m  w«U  ai  Mr.  Rose  follow  Archbishop  Lawrence. 
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4«  They  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation,  will  necessarily 
be  condemned  on  account  of  their  sins. 

It  is  well  known  that  these,  with  the  five  remaining  Articles, 
were  never  received  by  the  Church,  though  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  them  as  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
seventeenth.  At  all  events  the  desire  to  have  them  engrafted  on 
the  creed  of  the  nation,  shows  clearly  that  the  Calvinists  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  form  in  w*hich  their  favourite  doctrines  were 
promulgated  by  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Articles  generally  they  were  very  little  pleased ;  com^ 
plaining  that  they  speak  very  dangerously  of  falling  from  grace: 
an  error,  said  they,  which  is  to  be  reformed* 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Articles  will 
claim  for  them  a  Calvinistic  origin  or  import ;  and  all  who  have 
read  Mr.  Faber's  book  must  have  found  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  held  by  our  Church,  on  predestination  and 
election,  coincides  perfectly  with  the  belief  of  primitive  times  re- 
lative to  these  fundamental  tenets.  On  the  same  grounds  and  by 
a  similar  process  of  reasoning  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Articles 
are  not  Arminian.  The  seventeenth  in  particular  is,  when  pro- 
perly construed,  not  less  opposed  to  the  school  of  Leyden  than 
to  that  of  Geneva ;  rejecting,  on  either  hand,  the  unalterable 
destination  of  individuals  by  a  decree  of  heaven,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness,  whether  as  founded  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  a  fruitful  faith,  or  on  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  Almighty. 
We  are  reminded  in  it,  that,  though  the  decrees  of  predestination 
be  unknown  to  us,  yet  must  we  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  rs  to  be  followed  which  we 
have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Faber  on 
the  phrase  ''  generally  set  forth."  The  import  of  the  generally 
is,  he  suspects,  very  often  and  very  widely  misapprehended  by  the 
readers  of  the  seventeenth  Article  as  it  occurs  in  the  English 
form.  The  term  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  usually,  or  for 
the  most  fart ;  and  thence  the  clause  is  supposed  to  teach  that  in 
the  matter  of  election,  God's  promises  must  be  received  as  they 
are  most  usually  set  forth  in  Scripture,  so  that  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  holy  writ  we  must  not  set  up  one  text  in  opposition  to 
another  text.  But  this  is  in  no  wise  either  the  meaning  of  the 
term  or  the  drift  of  the  clause.  From  its  ambiguity,  the  word 
generally  has,  no  doubt,  been  infelicitously  selected ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's inspection  of  the  Article  in  its  Latin  form  will  show  us  the 
true  import  of  the  term.  Its  sense  is  not  generally  as  opposed 
to  unusually,  but  generally  as  opposed  to  particularly :  it  is  gene- 
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raliter,  in  Latin,  not  pkrumque.  Had  the  word  generically  been 
used  in  the  English  form,  all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided; 
and  thus  the  real  drift  of  the  clause  would  have  stood  out  plain 
and  distinct.  The  latter  part  of  the  Article  is  an  explanation  of 
its  former  part.  We  must  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  predesti" 
nation  to  life;  but  then  as  that  predestination  through  the  medium 
of  election  into  the  Church  Catholic,  is,  so  far  as  respects  par- 
ticulars or  individuals^  only  according  to  God's  moral  purpose  and 
intention^  the  promises  of  God  in  regard  to  predestination  and 
election,  must  be  received  generically  not  specifically.  That  is 
to  say,  the  promises  of  God  must  be  received  generically,  with  a 
reference  to  the  tohole  collective  Church  of  the  Section,  which 
Christ  has  founded  on  a  rock,  and  which  can  never  be  finally 
overturned  :  not  received  specifically  with  a  reference  to  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  of  that  Church,  whose  particular  predesti- 
nation to  life  might  thence  be  erroneously  pronounced  absolute  and 
irreversible.  In  this  explanation,  furnished  by  the  Article  itself, 
we  may  plainly,  in  its  very  phraseology,  detect  the  assisting  hand  of 
Melancthon;  and  where  his  hand  is  detected,  we  can  never  doubt 
the  real  meaning.  In  precise  correspondence  to  his  language 
and  to  its  own  self-explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  generically, 
the  Article,  throughout  its  entire  composition,  employs  a  phrase- 
ology, not  singular  or  particular,  but  plural  or  generical.  It 
teaches,  for  instance,  every  member  of  the  Church  to  speak  of 
the  godly  consideration  of  an  election ;  and  in  the  Latin  form, 
though  in  the  English  exhibition  of  the  Article  the  phraseology 
has  been  departed  from,  it  farther  teaches  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  say  that  this  godly  consideration  doth  greatly  confirm 
our  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  and 
doth  vehemently  kindle  our  love  towards  God.  Now,  such  plu- 
ralizing  language,  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  member  of 
the  Church,  would  palpably  be  improper,  unless  the  author  of 
the  Article,  like  his  friend  and  adviser  Melancthon,  had  held  and 
taught  that  in  his  sense  of  the  word  every  member  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  or  the  Church  of  the  Election,  is  himself  one  of  the 
elect  of  God. 

Concerning  the  opinion  of  Melancthon  himself,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  his  judgment  exercised  over  the  English  primate, 
there  is  nowhere  any  doubt.  ''  Et  si  alia  snbtiliter  de  electione 
disputari  fortasse  possunt,  tamen  prodest  piis  tenere  quod  prO" 
missio  sit  universalis."  Whatever  subtilty  of  disputation  there  may 
be  concerning  the  doctrine  of  election,  it  will  profit  the  pious  to 
hold  that  the  promise  is  universal.  Nor  ought  we,  he  continues, 
to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  any  otherwise  than  according  to  his 
revealed  word  y  and  we  ought  to  know  that  God  has  commanded 
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us  to  believe.  We»  therefore,  in  all  simplicity  interpret  the  de- 
claration univertally,  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  is  to 
say,  He  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  so  far  as  his  purpose  or 
intention  is  concerned.  *'  Nos  igitur  simpliciter  interpretamur 
banc  sententiam  universaliter,  Deus  %)ult  omnes  homines  salvos 
fieri  ;  scilicet,  quod  ad  ipsius  voluntatem  attinet*'' 

The  doctrine  of  Melancthon  and  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  that 
the  scriptural  promises  of  God  must  be  understood  generically 
and  not  particularly,  stood  so  directly  opposed  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  specific  resistance  to  it  in  set 
terms.  ''  Aliquid  disserui,  eorum  errorem  refellens,  quibus  gent" 
ralitas  promissionum  videtur  sequare  totum  genus  humanum/  said 
the  angry  disputant,  alluding,  it  is  probable,  to  the  milder  and 
more  orthodox  system  of  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Faber  through  the 
remainder  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  in  which  he 
illustrates  with  great  success  the  important  position  that  the  other 
authorized  documents  of  our  Church  corroborate  the  interpreta- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  seventeenth  Article.  He  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  election  held  by  the  Anglican  Establishment,  is  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  into  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
with  God's  purpose,  will,  or  intention,  that,  profiting  by  their  pri- 
vileges, they  should  finally  be  saved :  holding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moral  possibility  of  those  elect  persons  so  falling  away  from 
grace  as  finally  and  irrevocably,  through  their  own  perverseness, 
to  perish ;  and  that,  farther,  in  strict  accordance  with  God*s  pro- 
mises as  they  are  generically  set  forth  in  Scripture,  she  holds  the 
doctrine  of  universal  as  opposed  to  particular  or  limited  redemp- 
tion. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Calvinists  that  every  Christian  who  re- 
flects seriously  must,  in  e£Fect,  adopt  their  sentiments,  because, 
except  on  the  plan  of  an  assured  and  irreversible  election  to  eter- 
nal glory,  no  person  can  feel  any  solid  comfort  or  satisfaction  in  his 
own  state;  because,  in  short,  no  person  can  say  whether  he  attains 
to  the  requisite  standard  of  holiness,  or  whether  after  all,  he  may 
not  finally  fall  away  to  perdition.  But  it  is  well  observed  in  re- 
ply that  such  a  statement  as  this  can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  made  to  bear  on  the  simple  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  doctrine.  In  other  words,  no  inward  feeling  of 
the  comfort  of  being  irreversibly  elected  to  eternal  happiness  can 
by  any  conceivable  possibility  establish  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  plan  of  Election.  Those  pious  individuals  who  employ 
such  language  unconsciously  confound  together  two  points  which 
in  themselves  are  essentially  diflferent  and  distinct :  namely,  the 
abstract  truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  as« 
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sumed  certainty  that  he  who  maintains  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
is  himself  one  of  the  elect.  On  the  ground  that  these  two  points 
coincide,  is  founded  the  notion,  that  the  Calvinistic  tenets  as  to 
Predestination  and  Election  must  be  the  source  of  satisfaction  to 
every  true  believer.  But  this  assumption,  it  is  obvious,  rests  on 
a  mere  fallacy ;  for  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of 
Calvinistic  Election  is  scripturally  true^  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  person  who  receives  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  elect. 
Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  comfort  accruing  to  the  individual 
mtist  arise,  not  from  his  abstractedly  holding  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion^ but  from  his  absolute  certainty  of  his  particular  election  to 
eternal  life.  How,  then,  is  this  absolute  certainty  to  be  attained? 
Can  it  be  said  that  a  mere  belief  in  the  abstract  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine conveys  the  certainty  of  the  believer's  own  irreversible  elec- 
tion to  eternal  glory  ?  This  will  not,  we  presume,  be  anywhere 
maintained. 

Again,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  a  disciple  of  the  Genevan 
school  to  know  assuredly  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect?  It  will  be 
replied,  perhaps,  that  he  knows  this  fact  from  the  conformity  of 
his  heart  and  conduct  with  the  requisitions  of  God's  holy  word. 
But,  as  Mr.  Faber  sensibly  remarks,  if  we  be  finally  brought  to 
such  an  answer,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  whsii  greater  comfort 
can  be  held  out  by  Calvinism  than  by  Anti-calvinism.  For  a 
Calvinist  may  be  just  as  much  racked  with  doubt,  whether  from 
his  heart,  his  life  and  conversation,  he  has  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  himself  is  one  of  the  elect,  as  an  Anti-calvinist  may  be  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  similar  evidence  that  he  is  indeed  a  child  of  God. 
In  short  Calvinism  can  afford  no  peculiar  comfort  to  any  indivi- 
dual, unless  he  be  assured  that  he  is  himself  infallibly  elected  to 
eternal  salvation;  and  that  such  an  assurance  must  flow,  not 
from  a  bare  speculative  belief  in  a  particular  scheme  of  theology, 
but  from  a  conscious  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  with  the 
revealed  word  of  God ;  the  Spirit  itself,  from  such  conformity, 
bearing  witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  ^  If 
^'  without  that  conformity,  a  man  deem  himself  one  of  the  elect 
**  merely  because  he  has  an  internal  feeling  that  this  is  the  case, 
'^  such  an  individual  may  well  be  a  subject  of  our  hearty  interces- 
"  sory  prayer 9  but  he  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  any 
*'  reasoning  founded  upon  Scripture." — p.  200. 

In  the  course  of  this  learned  work  the  author  has  successfully 
established  the  following  positions ;  namely,  that  the  primitive  doc- 
trine of  Election  was  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Arminian,  but  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  to  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  also  that  the  views  entertained  on  this  important 
tenet  by  our  Church  strictly  coincide  with  the  opinions  held 
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during  the  early  and  purest  ages  of  the  faith.  He  has  proved « 
by  a  careful  examination  of  historical  records  and  professional 
treatises,  that,  prior  to  the  days  of  Augustine,  there  was  no  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  plain  Christian,  as  to  the  rule  of 
life  or  the  ground  of  hope  after  death;  and  that  no  one  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  teach  any  other  species  of  Predestination  than 
such  as  was  inculcated  by  St  Paul  and  received  by  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  He  has  shown  that,  in  primitive  times,  every  professing 
member  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  elect  ia 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  a  truth  which  he  illus- 
trates beautifully  by  a  reference  to  our  Liturgy,  both  in  the  daily 
service  and  occasional  offices.  We  pray  that  the  infant  newly 
baptized  may  remain  in  the  number  of  God's  faithful  and  elect 
children:  and  we  also  pray  to  our  holy  and  most  merciful  Sa- 
viour,  that  most  worthy  Judge  Eternal,  to  suffer  us  not  at  our  last 
hour,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall  from  him.  The  indefectible 
purpose,  the  irreversible  decree,  the  seal  of  heaven  fixing  from  all 
eternity  the  weal  or  woe  of  every  human  being,  were  unknown  to 
Clement,  Ignatius,  Justin  and  Irensus,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  three  first  centuries. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  notice  that  Augustine  was  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  no  one  can  be  held  qualified  to  expound  the 
Scriptures.  Gibbon  remarks  that  the  superficial  learning  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  was  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue ;  that  he  dis* 
liked  and  neglected  the  study  of  Greek ;  that  he  boldly  sounded 
the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free  will,  and  original  sin; 
but  that  his  "  orthodoxy  was  derived  from  the  Manichsan  school.'' 
These  circumstances  would  of  themselves  diminish  our  confi- 
dence in  the  deductions  of  Augustine,  even  though  he  did  not 
stand  alone  among  the  Christian  commentators  of  antiquity. 

We  leave  Mr.  Faber's  book,  and  pass  on  to  the  other  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  though,  it  will  soon  appear,  in  a  manner  as  different  as 
possible.  The  former  appeals  to  Church  History  as  the  ground 
of  its  decisions ;  the  latter  invites  its  reader  to  consult  his  own 
feelings,  to  weigh  the  matter  inforo  conscientia,  to  listen  to  the 
judgment  of  the  inner  man,  to  ponder  the  dictates  of  the  heart, 
assuring  him,  if  he  does  so,  that  he  will  no  longer  repose  his  be- 
lief in  Calvinistic  Election. 

Mr.  Erskine  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  theological  world  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  those 
opinions  which  distinguish  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Irvine. 
His  several  treatises,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this 
journal,  indicate  a  strong   and   settled  belief  in  the    miracles 
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said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  North;  and  even  in  the  su* 
pernatural  gift  of  tongues.  But  a  more  dispassionate  study  of 
the  principles  and  facts  to  which  he  formerly  yielded  his  convic- 
tion, has  satified  him  that  he  was  deceived ;  and  accordingly,  with 
that  candour  and  love  of  truth  which  seem  to  pervade  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  he  now  acknowledges  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  misled,  or,  at  all  events,  to  adopt  conclusions  which 
his  maturer  thoughts  refuse  to  sanction. 

"  In  two  former  pablications  of  mine,  the  one  entitled  a  '  Tract  on 
the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit/  the  other,  *  The  Brazen  Serpent/ 1  have  expressed 
my  conviction  that  the  remarkable  manifestations  which  I  witnessed  in 
certain  individuals  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  about  eight  years  ago,  were 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament.  Since  then,  however,  I  have 
come  to  think  differently,  and  I  do  not  now  believe  that  they  were  so. 
But  I  still  continue  to  think  that  to  any  one  whose  expectations  are 
formed  by  and  founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  New  I'estament,  the 
disappearance  of  those  gifts  from  the  Church  must  be  a  greater  difficulty 
than  their  re-appearance  could  possibly  be.  I  think  it  but  just  to  add 
that  though  I  no  longer  believe  that  those  manifestations  were  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  my  doubts  as  to  their  nature  have  not  at  all  arisen  from 
any  discovery,  or  even  suspicion,  of  imposture  in  the  individuals  in  whom 
they  have  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have 
not  often  in  the  course  of  my  life,  met  with  men  more  marked  by  native 
simplicity  and  truth  of  character,  as  well  as  by  godliness,  than  James  and 
George  McDonald,  the  two  first  in  whom  I  witnessed  those  manifestations. 
Both  these  men  are  now  dead,  and  they  continued,  I  know,  to  their 
dying  hour,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  work  in  them  was  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  mention  this  for  the  information  of  the  reader  who  may  feel 
interested  in  their  history,  although  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  influence 
my  own  conviction  on  the  subject.  To  some  it  may  appear  as  if  I  were 
assuming  un  importance  to  myself  by  publishing  my  change  of  opinion, 
but  I  am  in  truth  only  clearing  my  conscience,  which  requires  me  thus 
publicly  to  withdraw  a  testimony  which  I  had  publicly  given,  when  I  no 
longer  believe  it  myself." 

Leaving  the  author  to  settle  this  case  with  his  former  friends, 
the  believers  in  Mr.  Irvine,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  established  his  new  faith  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Election*  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  differs  not  essentially 
from  that  so  ably  recommended  to  our  acceptance  by  Mr.  Faber, 
though  the  medium  whereby  he  has  attained  his  end  is,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  totally  unlike.  He  does  not  conceal  that,  for 
many  years,  he  professed  to  hold  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  modi- 
fied, as  he  acknowledges,  "  very  inconsistently,"  by  the  belief  of 
God's  love  to  all  and  of  Christ  having  died  for  all ;  and  yet  when 
he  looks  back  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  now  feels  it  would  be 
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truer  to  say  that  he  submitted  to  it  rather  than  believed  it.  He 
submitted  to  it  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  language  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  could  bear  any  other 
interpretation :  though  all  the  while  he  could  not  help  feeling  that, 
on  account  of  a  few  difficult  passages,  he  was  giving  up  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  which,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  and  in  every  page^  seems  to  say  to 
every  man,  ''  See  I  have  set  before  thee,  this  day,  life  and  good, 
^'  death  and  evil,  therefore  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live."  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  if  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis  were  well 
founded,  then  that  on  which  a  real  and  righteous  responsibility 
in  man  can  alone  be  foundedj  is  wanting ;  and  that  the  slothful 
servant  had  reason  when^  in  vindication  of  his  unprofitableness^  he 
said,  '^  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou 
**  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed.** 
Above  all,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  God  were  such  as  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  describes  him,  then  the  Creator  of  every  man 
is  not  the  friend  of  every  man ;  and  that  when  Christ  was 
preached  to  sinners,  the  whole  truth  of  God  was  not  preached  to 
them,  for  that  there  was  something  behind  in  the  mind  of  God, 
giving  the  blessing  to  one  and  withholding  it  from  another,  so 
that  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  was  only  an  appendix  to  a 
deeper  and  more  dominant  ministry,  in  which  the  Almighty  appeared 
simply  as  a  sovereign  without  any  moral  attribute,  and  man  was 
dealt  with  as  a  mere  creature  of  necessity  without  any  real  respon- 
sibility. He  relates  that  he  was  wont  to  rebuke  the  doubt  of  his 
heart  by  appealing  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  especially  by 
the  consideration  that  the  finite  understanding  of  man  was  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  infinite  mind  of  God.  But  still  he 
remained  unsatisfied,  because  he  met  with  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  God  invites  and  calls  upon  men  to  judge  of  the  equality 
and  righteousness  of  bis  ways,  placing  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bar  of  their  consciences,  and  claiming  from  them  a  judgment  tes* 
tifying  to  his  righteousness  and  clearing  him  of  all  inequality,  and 
that,  not  on  the  ground  that  his  righteousness  is  above  their  un- 
derstanding, far  less  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  on  the  ground  that  his  righteousness  is 
such  as  men  can  judge  of,  and  because  it  is  clear  and  plain  to 
that  principle  of  judgment  within  them  by  which  they  approve  or 
condemn  their  own  actings  and  the  actings  of  their  fellow  men. 

Had  Mr.  Erskine,  in  this  state  of  mind,  been  qualified,  like  Mr. 
Faber,  to  ascend  to  the  high  fountains  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
to  draw  from  them  the  pure  and  living  water  of  truth,  his  anxiety 
would  have  vanished  and  all  his  difficulties  would  have  been  re- 
moved.   He  would  have  discovered  that  the  irrational  and  unscrip- 
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tural  system  against  which  the  simple  feelings  of  nature  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  was  not  held  by  those  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church 
who  received  their  teaching  from  the  Apostles,  and  that  no  coun- 
tenance can  be  claimed  for  it  from  the  writings  of  any  author  of 
reputation  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  Re- 
demption. He  would  have  found  that  Augustine,  when  he  intro- 
duced his  speculations  on  Predestination  and  Election,  was 
charged  with  neologism ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  re- 
jected them ;  and,  moreover,  that  his  opinions  on  those  profound 
inquiries  have  been  ascribed  to  a  species  of  philosophy  which  St. 
Paul  described  as  science  falsely  so  called. 

.The  want  of  systematic  learning  betrays  Mr.  Erskine  014  many 
occasions,  even  where  his  views  cannot  be  pronounced  positively 
unsound,  or  in  any  great  degree  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of 
faith.  There  is,  besides,  throughout  his  book  a  tendency  to 
mysticism  which  sets  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism, 
and  laughs  to  scorn  nearly  all  the  received  principles  of  interpre- 
tation. His  appeals  to  the  rational  conscience  and  the  inward 
light  proceed  too  much  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  exposition  of 
Scripture,  every  man  must  be  law  unto  himself;  whence  it  might 
be  inferred,  by  a  rash  or  careless  commentator,  that  the  decisions 
of  his  own  mind  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  some  places  a  bold  innovation  on  the  established 
modes  of  speech  and  meaning  of  words.  For  instance,  he  aflixes 
to  the  phrase  Natural  Religion  an  import  not  only  <|uite  unjus- 
tified by  the  practice  of  good  writers,  but  apparently  mconsistent 
with  the  etymology  of  the  terms.  According  to  him,  natural  reli* 
gion  does  not  mean  any  thing  that  ''man's  own  intellect  imagines 
**  or  discovers  of  God  and  his  relation  to  men ;  but  only  that  in- 
''  ward  knowledge  of  God  and  his  purpose  toward  us  that  every 
human  being  gains  or  may  gain  by  the  striving  and  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  conscience.''  Natural  religion,  he  maintams, 
is  synonymous  with  tnte  religion.  It  is  not  produced  by  that 
exercise  of  the  intellect  by  which  we  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  First  Cause,  which  we  call  God  ;  but  it  springs 
from  a  real  root  in  our  nature,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  it  are  be- 
lieved not  merely  or  chiefly  on  any  outward  authority  whatever, 
nor  on  any  process  of  reasoning  whatever,  but  on  the  authority  of 
an  inward  consciousness,  in  the  same  way  as  we  believe  diat  there 
is  a  God  and  that  justice  is  right  and  injustice  wrong.  By  the 
epithet  natural,  as  used  in  this  connection,  he  does  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  source  from  which  the  suggestion  of  a  doctrine  first 
comes  to  us,  but  to  the  authority  which  nnally  seals  it  to  us ;  and 
under  this  description  of  natural  religion,  he  comprehends  all  doc- 
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trines  which^  (hough  coming  to  us  by  external  revelation,  meet 
with  or  awaken  the  inward  consciousness,  and  are  thus  known  by 
us  to  be  true  on  the  authority  of  that  consciousness.  He  opposes 
natural  religion,  not  to  revealed  religion,  but  to  what  he  calls 
^'  conventional  religion" — that  is,  religion  adopted  on  external  au- 
thority, without  any  living  consciousness  within  our  hearts  cor- 
responding to  it. 

''  Whilst  a  man  is  not  feeling  the  voice  in  his  conscience  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  Great  Being  who  in  this  way  comes  near  to  him  and  desires  to 
make  Himself  known  to  him,  but  is  considering  it  and  treating  it  as  a 
part  of  himself,  like  bis  feelings  of  beoevolence,  or  compassion,  or  re- 
gard for  self-preservation,  he  may  be  acknowledging  the  truths  of  theo- 
logical Science,  or  of  the  Bible,  and  be  may  be  ordering  his  conduct 
according  to  the  received  maxims  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  he 
happens  to  live :  but  he  has  not  a  religion  which  has  a  living  root  in  his 
heart,  he  has  a  conventional  and  not  a  natural  religion.  He  does  not 
yet  know  God  at  first  hand.  The  God  of  theology  is  a  power  or  a  prin- 
ciple, discerned  by  the  intelligence  through  a  logical  process ;  the  God 
of  the  conscience  is  a  personal  being,  possessing  a  personal  character, 
discerned  by  the  conscience  as  light  is  by  the  eye.  I'hose  whose  know- 
ledge of  God  comes  through  theology  often  dispute  as  the  Epicureans 
and  others,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  special  providence,  and 
whether  it  cares  about  the  condition  of  individual  men,  and  seeks  the 
direction  of  their  character  and  conduct ;  whereas  those  who  knew  God 
through  their  consciences,  begin  with  those  very  points  as  the  grounds 
and  elements  of  their  religion,  and  as  matters  not  of  inference  but  of 
consciousness.  But  some  one  may  here  interrupt  me  and  say,  '  I  have 
no  consciousness  of  this  within  me,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  being 
any  thing  else  than  a  part  of  my  own  nature,  and  especially  I  am  not 
conscious  of  its  proceeding  from  a  Being  distinct  and  separate  from  my- 
self ;  and  surely  you  have  no  right  to  make  your  own  consciousness,  or 
your  imag^ined  consciousness,  a  general  standard  of  human  consciousness, 
or  as  indicating  a  general  fact  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  men.'  I 
answer  that  there  are  many  things  even  in  our  physical  constitution 
which  whilst  unattended  to  are  not  matters  of  consciousness,  but  which 
become  so  by  being  attended  to.  Thus  the  action  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  heart,  whilst  we  are  occupied  about  other  things,  is  not  matter 
of  consciousness  to  us  in  general.  But  if  we  read  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  these  organs,  and  thus  have  our  attention  drawn  to  them,  we  gradually 
grow  into  a  consciousness  of  their  action.  But  this  could  not  be,  unless 
there  were  actually  within  us  a  dormant  consciousness  of  this  action  prior 
to  any  such  attention.  Attention  could  not  create  that  consciousness,  it 
only  awakens  it." 

This  specimen  may  suiEce  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the 
ingenuity  and  perverseness  of  Mr.  Erskine's  reasoning.  But 
when  he  restricts  himself  to  the  proper  subject  of  election,  he 
throws  away  his  mysticism  and  argues  with  all  the  clearness  and 
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vigour  of  a  true  philosopher.  For  examplej  his  remarks  oq 
Edwards's  theory  of  free  will  are  at  once  judicious  and  conclusive, 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  absurd  doctrine  which  the  American 
divine  endeavours  to  engraft  on  the  pure  stock  of  revelation. 
This  author,  as  every  one  knows,  considers  all  men,  whilst  unre<- 
generated,  as  still  standing  in  that  state  of  helplessness  into  which 
Adam's  fall  brought  human  nature,  and  as  being  no  otherwise 
affected  by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  than  as  having  been 
placed  by  it  in  such  circumstances  that  God  may  now,  consistently 
with  justice,  by  a  special  act  of  grace,  apply  the  benefits  of  it  to 
such  individuals  as  he  chooses ;  but  he  sees  no  gift  of  spiritual 
light  or  life,  given  to  them  as  a  race,  in  Christ.  He  thus  regards 
them  all  as  born  heirs  of  a  nature  possessed  exclusively  by  a  cor- 
rupt will,  and  as  destitute  of  any  means  of  resisting  it ;  and  of 
course  he  concludes  that  nothing  but  a  new  and  special  power 
acting  upon  them  from  without,  can  rescue  them  from  that  ne- 
eessity  of  evil  to  which  they  are  bound.  This  is  Edwards's  hy- 
pothesis as  to  man's  condition,  and  he  persuades  himself,  as  he 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  many  others,  that  this  condition  is 
consistent  with  a  true  liberty  and  responsibility,  by  adopting  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
moral  condition  of  man,  and  which  therefore  confounds  his  ra- 
tional liberty  with  the  unconscious  liberty  of  a  beast.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Erskine  in  thinking,  that  Edwards's  great  success  as  a 
theological  metaphysician,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  this  defi- 
nition has  been  generally  passed  over  uncriticised  and  unques- 
tioned, and  that  the  true  answer  to  his  book  would  consist  in 
pointing  out  the  incompleteness  of  the  definition  on  which  so 
much  of  his  reasoning  rests. 

The  definition  now  mentioned  is  as  follows,  '^  Liberty  is  the 
power  or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  or  to  conduct  as  he 
pleases."  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  definition  makes  no  re- 
ference to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  in  fact  applies  equally 
well  to  the  liberty  of  a  beast  as  to  that  of  a  man ;  for  it  requires 
nothing  more  in  the  subject  than  an  inclination  to  act,  and  the 
power  to  act  according  to  that  inclination.  Edwards  avails  him- 
self, to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  advantage  which  this  definition 
gives  him.  He  tests  by  it  the  condition  of  man  such  as  the 
highest  Calvinist  supposes  him  to  be,  namely,  destitute  alike  of 
all  inclination  and  of  all  means  to  resist  the  power  of  evil ;  and 
because  he  finds  that  amidst  all  this  destitution,  there  is  still  left 
him  the  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  the  power  to  act  according  to 
that  inclination,  he  pronounces  him  as  free  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  creature  to  be,  and  of  course  thoroughly  responsible. 
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By  this  definition,  also,  he  proves  the  consistency  of  absolute 
unconditional  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  with  liberty 
and  responsibility ;  because,  notwithstanding  the  darkest  of  these 
decrees,  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  evil  are  still  left  to 
the  reprobate.  As  therefore  his  whole  demonstration  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  man's  condition  viath  liberty, 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  definition,  it  will  follow  that  if  the 
definition  be  proved  inadequate  or  faulty,  the  demonstration  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Erskine  undertakes  to  accomplish  this 
task,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  hypothesis  which  will  be  thereby 
overthrown,  he  hopes  to  establish  a  more  reasonable  principle ; 
showing  that  the  true  notion  of  human  liberty  requires  conditions 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  common  doctrine  of  Election. 

'^  If  I  wish,*'  says  he,  '^  to  remove  an  animal  from  one  field  to 
another,  I  have  only  to  remove  his  food,  and  the  animal  follows 
his  own  natural  impulse,  and  exercising  *  the  power  to  do  as  he 
pleases,'  goes  to  the  place  ^hich  I  have  destined  for  him*  Ac- 
cording to  Edwards's  definition  of  liberty,  this  animal  is  perfectly 
free ;  but  surely  it  is  not  free,  with  a  liberty  which  we  could  con- 
sider suitable  to  a  moral  being.  We  cannot  but  see  that  the  de- 
finition here  proves  itself  to  be  too  wide,  because  it  lets  things 
pass  through  it  which  ought  not  to  pass  through  it ;  and  that  it 
is  deficient  in  discrimination,  because  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  blind  liberty  of  a  beast,  and  the  rational  liberty  of  a 
man;  we  cannot  therefore  be  justified  in  placing  any  dependence 
upon  it.  But  let  us  pursue  this  path  a  little  further.  In  the 
same  way  that  I  manage  this  animal,  a  ruling  man  of  governing 
talents  may  manage  his  fellow  men,  and  without  putting  any  con- 
straint upon  them,  may  make  use  of  their  appetites,  and  passions, 
and  interests,  so  as  to  accomplish  purposes  by  them  of  which 
they  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  in  which  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  him,  but  the  contrary.  They  are  thus  blind,  unconscious 
tools  in  his  hands,  and  yet  in  all  that  they  do,  they  only  exercise 
*  their  power  or  opportunity  of  doing  as  diey  please.'  It  is 
evident  that  neither  the  animal,  nor  men  who  are  under  such 
management,  can  properly  be  called  free,  because  although  they 
act  according  to  their  own  purposes,  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  real  dominant  purpose  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  their  act- 
ings, and  in  subordination  to  which  all  their  private  purposes 
have  been  foreseen  and  arranged.  So  far,  then,  the  anmial  and 
the  men  thus  managed  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to 
liberty,  or  rather  to  bondage.  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  animal  is  incapable  of  any  higher  freedom 
than  that  which  it  has,  whilst  the  men  are.     The  animal  is  inca- 
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pable  of  entering  into  my  purpose  in  wishing  to  remove  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  therefore  I  cannot  get  it  to  become  a 
co-operator  with  me,  but  am  necessarily  obliged  to  address  to  it 
a  subordinate  motive  quite  separate  from  my  real  purpose. 
Whereas  the  men  are  capable  of  entering  into  the  purpose  of 
their  ruler,  and  if  that  purpose  embraces  their  interests  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  may,  by  disclosing  it  to  them,  be  delivered  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  subordinate  means  to  influence  them,  and 
may  henceforth  have  the  benefit  of  their  exertions  in  the  capacity 
of  friends  and  coadjutors,  instead  of  using  them  as  unconscious 
instruments.  If  he  succeed  in  this  object,  they  will  evidently 
become  free  in  a  sense  in  which  they  were  not  before-^they  be- 
come free  in  relation  to  him  and  to  his  purpose— for  they  are  no 
longer  used  by  him  for  the  advancement  of  his  purpose  under  the 
semblance  and  notion  of  advancing  a  purpose  of  their  own,  and 
they  now  act  with  a  conscious  view  to  that  object  which  is  the 
real  ultimate  object  of  their  acting/' 

The  idea  of  liberty,  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  here,  is,  that  it 
consists  in  a  sympathy,  or  agreement  of  choice,  with  regard  to  the 
dominant  purpose  of  our  acting,  with  the  ruling  and  directing 
mind  which  appoints  our  acting;  and  the  capacity  of  liberty  con- 
sequently consists  in  a  capacity  for  such  sympathy.  We  thus 
arrive  at  a  principle  which  distinguishes  the  blind  liberty  of  a 
beast  from  the  rational  and  moral  liberty  of  a  man  ;  and  we  can- 
not allow  any  definition  of  human  liberty  to  be  just  and  complete 
which  does  not  embrace  this  principle.  But  in  order  more  distinctly 
to  understand  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  this  sympathy, 
and  of  course  to  moral  liberty,  let  us  suppose  that  the  object 
which  the  imaginary  ruling  man  has  to  accomplish  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  fellow  men,  is  a  purely  selfish  object,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  he  is  making  use  of  to 
procure  it;  is  it  not  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he  never 
can  by  any  disclosure  of  his  purposes,  gain  their  voluntary  co- 
operation with  him,  inasmuch  as  they  can  never  sympathize  with 
him  in  that  which  they  know  to  be  hurtful  to  themselves  ?  And 
hence  it  is  also  perfectly  evident,  that  to  subjects  placed  in  such 
circumstances— that  is,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  a  ruler  who  has 
a  design  contrary  to  their  good — rational  liberty  is  impossible* 
But  when  we  have  once  admitted  the  principle  that,  in  order  to 
be  free,  we  must  sympathize  with  our  ruler  in  the  dominant  pur- 
pose which  he  has  with  regard  to  our  actings,  we  must  carry  it  to 
the  Head  of  Creation ;  for  it  is  evident  that  whilst  there  remains  a 
ruler  or  a  purpose  more  dominant  than  those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  we  are  still  in  bondage.     And  before  we  can  be  truly 
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and  essentially  free,  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  we  must 
embrace  the  purpose  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  be  animated  with  a  desire  to  pursue  it,  as  contri- 
buting at  once  to  his  glory  and  our  ultimate  good.  If  it  be  dis- 
covered that  we  have  not  such  minds  as  are  capable  of  entering 
into  that  purpose,  then  it  is  also  discovered  that  we  are  incapable 
of  moral  freedom;  and  that,  too,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  sup- 
posed animal,  led  by  its  appetite  from  field  to  field,  though  our 
deficiency  occurs  at  a  higher  part  of  the  scale.  Or,  if  it  be  dis- 
covered that  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  ruler  is  not  for  our  ad- 
vantage, and  does  not  embrace  our  happiness,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  moment  discovered  that  we  are  in  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  impossible  we  can  be  free,  because  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  have  sympathy  with  the  ruler  or  in  his  purpose.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  view  of  liberty  completely  does  away  with  Ed- 
wards's attempt  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  Calvinism  is  consis- 
tent with  human  liberty ;  his  attempt,  namely,  to  show  that  man 
is  free,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  lying  under  a  degree  of 
reprobation,  and  abandoned  by  God  to  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit.  His  definition,  in  short,  on  which  the  whole  scheme  is 
founded,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  which  makes  no  reference  either 
to  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  his  relation  with  God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  which 
must  occur  even  to  the  least  reflecting,  namely,  that  it  is  impraC" 
ticable,  considered  either  as  a  rule  of  life  or  ground  of  hope  ;  and 
this  bar  to  its  reception  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  diminished 
by  that  modification  of  its  general  principles  which  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Baxter,  Milner,  and  others  of  the  same  school. 
The  Genevan  system  is  complete  and  impregnable,  if  its  basis  be 
left  unassailed.  If  the  postulata  be  granted,  the  demonstration 
cannot  be  questioned,  however  inconsistent  it  may  appear  with 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  or  even  with  the  main 
tenor  of  divine  revelation.  The  Christian  world  is  therefore  greatly 
indebted  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Faber,  who  show  that  Calvinism 
is  a  corruption  of  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Fathers ; 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  earliest  .ages  of  the  Church;  and  that 
it  effected  not  its  entrance  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  and  an  open 
protest  that  it  was  a  bold  innovation. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  5Ut  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Support 
and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  British 
Dominions.  1837- 

2.  T/ie  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  1837. 

3.  The39.dReportof  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  1837. 

4.  Tlie  26/A  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Foot  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church  throughout  England  and  Wales.  1837. 

5.  The  ]st  yJnnual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society.   1837. 

6.  The   1st  Publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education, 

1837 — and.  Schools  for  the  Industrious  Classes,  or  the  Present 

Stale  of  Education  among  the  Working  People  of  England, 

published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Central  Society  of 

Education.  1837* 

If  diligent  exertions  and  vehemence  of  declamation  will  ensure  the 
success  of  the  wishes  of  any  party^  we  may  shortly  expect  to  witness 
a  complete  and  fundamental  change  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
spect of  educational  affairs.  But  if  solid  facts  and  well  grounded 
arguments  are  needful  for  the  conviction  of  the  public,  and 
for  bringing  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  community  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  mighty  disturbance  of  existing  institutions,  and  an 
experiment  which  cannot  be  divested  of  tremendous  hazard,  then, 
the  day  may  yet  be  distant  when  the  reformers  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires.  This 
assertion  is  made  with  reference  to  grand  and  fundamental 
changes,  such  as  are  in  agitation  at  the  present  moment,  and  not 
to  that  gradual  improvement  and  extension  of  existing  institu- 
tionsy  which  we  should  be  the  first  to  hail  with  joy,  and  promote 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  powers. 

We  were  ourselves  of  the  number  of  those  who  thought  not 
long  ago  that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  indicative  of  a  crisis 
and  consummation  in  regard  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  speeches  of  ministers, 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  their  acknowledged  organs  in  the  press,  and 
the  popular  nature  of  a  mighty  cry  which  had  been  raised,  (popu- 
lar we  mean  am^ng  those  who  are  to  be  captivated  by  pleasing 
and  promising  sounds,)  made  us  suppose  that  government  would 
come  forward,  in  its  own  name,  with  some  grand  and  compre- 
hensive educational  scheme.  That  henceforth  the  old  machinery, 
(well  as  it  had  done  its  work  considering  the  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered,) was  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  off,  and  a  new  patent 
apparatus  of  unheard-of  powers  to  be  introduced.  And,  what 
inference  was  more  natural,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  educa- 
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tioD  committees  for  England  and  Wales  had  apparently  travelled 
out  of  their  way  both  years  of  their  sitting,  and  tacked  on  to  the 
evidence,  which  was  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  information 
procured  by  a  different  process,  and  favouring,  if  not  actually  an- 
nouncing, the  approaching  change.  We  allude  to  the  supplemen- 
tary dissertation  of  Lord  Brougham  in  1 834,  sent  in  after  he  had 
seen  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  were  concluded ;  and  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Simp- 
son during  seven  days  before  the  committee  on  education  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  the  whole  system  of  unsparing  change  in  every 
department  of  education  is  detailed  and  advocated  at  great 
length ;  and  the  matter  is  (we  had  almost  said)  summed  up  thus : 
— (conclusion  of  7th  day.) 

^'  And  now  that  the  country  is  under  the  operation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, recogniziDg  the  right  of  the  lower  classes,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
ever,  to  interfere  in  their  self-government,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  no  longer  of  choice,  bat  actually  incumbent  upon  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  ministry,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  up  this  question  of 
education,  with  a  view  to  a  legislative  settlement  ? — I  think  that  that 
course  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  it  is  a  matter  of  stern  necessity, 
and  points  out  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  to  reap  from  the 
great  measure  of  reform  those  national  and  social  advantages  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce :  and  we  shall  find  that  its  working  will  be  irritating, 
grating  and  unsatisfactory,  till  we  shall  see  the  day  of  a  much  greater 
diffusion  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  morality  than  at  present. 

"  At  present  a  great  portion  of  the  population  can  read  and  write  ;  and 
is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  many  of  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  from 
the  diffusion  of  education  are  infinitely  more  probable  from  the  sort  of 
false  or  mis-education  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  ex- 
posed, than  if  an  efficient  and  ameliorated  system  of  education  was  put 
in  action  by  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  people  combined  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  &c. 

'*  What  then  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  and 
the  legislature  upon  this  subject  ? — I  think  their  course  is  clear ;  legis* 
lation  is  forthwith  required. 

"  In  Ireland  we  have  already  considerable  facilities  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  board,  and  in  the  inclination  which  is  evinced 
by  their  last  Report  of  carrying  out  into  effect  one  of  the  suggestions 
you  have  offered :  would  you  not  think  that  with  such  facilities  before 
us,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  consolidate  these  advantages  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
legislative  measure  ? — I  am  persuaded  that  Ireland  is  in  a  position  to 
make  the  great  experiment  effectually,  and  that  the  great  educational 
battle  for  England  and  Scotland  is  to  be  fought  there,  &c.  England 
and  Scotland  will  see  the  great  plan  tried  in  Ireland,  and  I  expect  it  will 
be  so  well  and  so  effectively  tried,  that  its  direct  transference  to  this  coun- 
try, making  allowance  for  certain  local  peculiarities,  will  be  matter  of 
very  easy  legislation.*' 
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But,  it  19  one  thing  for  the  warrior  to  gird  on  his  harness  and 
make  trial  of  the  buckler  and  the  shield,  and  another  thing 
to  go  forth  to  try  his  weapons  in  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  fight. 
And  after  all,  though  there  were  other  matters  besides  those 
which  are  here  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  we  had 
adopted  previously,  we  now  apprehend  that  our  conclusions 
were  prematurely  formed.  A  different  course  has  been  adopted 
already  on  the  part  of  government,  a  course  by  which  they 
appear  to  renounce  all  such  hazardous  enterprize*  They  have 
quietly  suffered^  or  rather  encouraged,  the  old  champion  to  go 
forth  to  fight  their  battle  in  his  own  name;  and  he  has  man* 
fully  girded  on  his  armour  for  the  conflict — and  there  he  is  ready, 
if  needful,  to  cover  their  own  retreat.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
any  thing  now  of  that  sanguine  confidence  and  devoted  ardour 
within  the  parliament  which  has  been  heard  and  witnessed  with* 
out  the  walls  of  that  house.  And  even  the  voice  without  is  com* 
paratively  still.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  prophetical  declama* 
tions  of  men  of  influence  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  are  not  by  any 
means  disposed  to  disregard  or  trifle  with  their  words, — ^they  tell 
us,  that  "  the  public  mind  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
busied  with  the  bearings  of  the  subject, — that  already  (1837)  a 
committee  on  English  education  has  terminated  its  evidence, — 
another,  on  Irish,  is  about  to  report ; — two  others  on  the  Irish 
education  board  are  occupied  at  this  moment  in  the  House ;  Lord 
Brougham  has  his  bill ;  an  address  to  the  crown  is  to  be  moved ; 
statistical  societies  are  formed,  &c.*  And,  again,  besides  these 
matters,  the  ''  principle  of  the  compulsory  system  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  the  factory  children,  and  the  principle  of 
government  interference  without  regard  to  religious  party  in  the 
educational  grants  of  €0,000/.  a  year,  &c."f  But  we  have 
carefully  considered  what  this  specious  boasting  is  worth.  And 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  antagonist  statements  to  be  advanced, 
which  possess  the  solid  character  of  facts,  and  are  quite  equal  to 
stand  their  ground  against  any  such  assertions  as  these.  In  the  first 
place — ^This  whole  matter  of  the  education  committees,  which 
seem  to  be  arranged  like  an  army  against  us,  (four  are  enume- 
rated in  the  foregoing  summary,)  resolves  itself  into  the  Report  of 
one,  so  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned,  viz.  the  committee  for 
England  and  Wales ;  it  sat  during  two  sessions,  and  terminated  its 
business  on  each  occasion  in  the  following  words: — **  The  com- 
mittee find  themselves  unable  to  report  any  opinion  to  the  House  ; 
^-they  will  therefore  content  themselves  with  referring  the  House 

^  Thos.  Wyse,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  Second  Art.  of  first  PablicBtion  of  the  Central  Eda- 
cation  Society,  p.  63. 

t  B.  Hawes,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  Tenth  Art.  of  the  first  Publication  of  the  Central  Edu- 
cation Society,  p.  281. 
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to  the  Evidence,  and  expressing  a  bope  that  the  House  will,  early 
in  the  next  session,  direct  a  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  upon  a 
subject  which  they  deem  of  the  highest  national  importance." 
But  there  was  no  vigour  in  the  proceedings  during  the  second 
year,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee was  not  attended  to  when  Parliament  met  again ;  nor  do  we 
hear  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  revive  its  meetings  now,  but 
the  contrary.  A  committee,  after  the  lapse  of  one  whole  session, 
has  been  appointed,  not  generally  for  England,  but  for  large 
towns.  As  to  the  bill  of  Lord  Brougham,  whether  in  the  ses- 
sion we  have  just  referred  to,  or  in  that  of  the  present  year,  our 
inferences  from  the  politeness  and  flattery  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived are  not  very  favourable  to  the  success  of  his  lordship's 
hopes.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  convenient 
for  the  government  than  to  have  such  a  measure  in  suspense  be- 
fore the  House.  It  is  no  trifling  accommodation  in  the  discharge 
of  public  business  to  have  his  lordship's  mind  so  innocently  en- 
gaged as  in  reveries  of  the  mighty  changes  he  is  about  to  effect. 
Considering  the  relative  position  and  the  difference  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  better, 
without  question,  that  their  lordships  should  discuss  the  matter 
among  themselves,  than  that  another  bill  should  come  up  from 
the  lower  House  only  to  die  the  natural  death.  And  it  must  be 
wonderously  agreeable  for  ministers  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to 
overthrow  the  whole  scheme  which  is  before  the  House,  and  to  leave 
the  blame  of  failure  not  on  the  ministry,  but  on  one  whose  back  is 
now  inured  to  the  bearing  of  such  a  burden.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
speech  on  1st  December,  betrayed  indications  of  considerable  self- 
complacency  at  the  position  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  thus 
stood  ;  nor  did  the  noble  advocate  of  the  measure  himself  appear 
altogether  unaware  of  the  position  in  which  he  himself  was 
placed.  He  said,  and  it  excited  a  smile,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
former  bill,  which  was  the  same  in  principle  with  that  he  now 
brought  in,  notwithstanding  the  labour  he  had  taken  in  forming 
an  abstract  and  digest,  to  enable  the  House  to  comprehend  the 
subject  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 

'*  Yet  it  was  not  attended  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  because 
It  was  then  too  early,  and  it  was  not  attended  to  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, because  it  was  then  too  late.  I  cannot  say  (he  added)  that  your 
lordships  were  prevented  applying  yourselves  to  the  subject  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  on  account  of  the  press  of  business,  for  there  was 
none  3  and  for  some  time  afterwards  your  lordships  did  just  as  much. 
At  the  end  of  the  session  there  came  an  event,  &c.  .  .  .  .  and  no 
further  public  business  could  be  transacted."* 

As  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  just  referred  to  as 

•  The  Mirror  of  Parliament. 
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the  sign  of  an  approaching  consummation  in  these  matters,  we 
submit  that  the  case  of  the  factory  children  is  not  in  point.  The 
drift  and  design  of  the  act,  and  the  principle  it  contains,  is  simply 
this,  that  children  shall  not  be  overworked ;  and  in  proof  that 
such  provision  is  effectually  secured,  it  is  enacted  that  besides  the 
limitation  as  to  hours  of  employment  at  the  factory,  they  are  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  hours  usefully  employed  elsewhere.  That 
mind  must,  indeed,  be  very  strangely  infatuated,  which  can  pervert 
such  a  sober  and  temperate  arrangement  to  secure  the  health  of 
children,  and  prevent  the  abuse  of  young  apprentices,  (many  of 
whom  are  at  a  distance  from  their  friends,)  into  a  formal  admis- 
sion by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  of  the  propriety  of  a 
compulsory  national  education  of  the  young.  And  how  can  the 
annual  grant  of  20,(XX)Z.  a  year  be  regarded  as  any  proof  that 
government  is  disposed  to  incur  the  requisite  expense  for  a  na- 
tional education  carried  on  by  the  state  ?  We  have,  for  the  five 
years  it  has  been  voted,  deduced  an  inference  of  the  very  opposite 
kind.  It  has  seemed  to  us  like  an  indirect  voucher  that  help  might 
be  looked  for  to  limited  extent,  but  that  no  notion  was  seriously 
entertained  of  adding  any  item  of  moment  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  account.  And  we  inferred  that  government 
were  not  disposed  (whatever  theory,  or  whatever  convictions,  they 
might  otherwise  entertain,)  to  disturb  the  operations  of  existing 
societies  for  education  and  the  voluntary  principle  which  has  so 
long  been  at  work^ 

In  1834  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  the  conductor  of  an  educational 
journal  and  statistical  work  under  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  in 
Prussia,  was  examined  before  the  education  committee  on  En- 
gland and  Wales.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  while  his  gene- 
ral statements  stimulated  the  desires  of  all  members  who  were 
looking  for  the  blessings  of  national  centralization  and  continen- 
tal schemes,  his  plain  business-like  financial  exposition,  threw  a 
dark  and  thick  cloud  over  their  views.  There  was  no  one  point 
on  which  the  opinions  of  the  committee  were  more  completely 
settled  by  the  evidence  they  obtained  than  this,  viz.  that  consider- 
ations of  expense  forbade  the  entertainment  of  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  schemes  which  should  give  the  whole  management 
of  scholastic  affairs  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  government. 
But  it  was  not  for  them  to  report  on  such  a  matter,  and  thus 

}uash  all  the  pleasing  speculations  and  theories  of  the  day.  Dr. 
ulius  explained  that  the  schoolmasters  throughout  Prussia  were 
generally  provided  with  a  house  and  garden,  (which  in  England 
is  not  the  case,  where  such  provision  consequently  would  have  to 
be  made,)  and  that  the  salary  of  those  in  country  places  was  little 
more  than  10/.  a  year; — some  received  only  that  sum  ; — the  sala- 
ries of  others  varied  up  to  30/.  as  a  maximum ; — and  that  in  the 
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larger  towns  and  in  Berlin  the  maximum  salary  might  be  60/.  a 
year.  (In  England,  however,  the  present  scale  of  salaries  is 
about  double  of  these  amounts.)  Under  such  circumstances 
in  Prussia,  he  said,  *^  the  general  current  annual  expense  of  the 
whole  education  (including  the  universities)  amounted  to  300,000/. 
and  made  more  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  monarchy/* 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  evidence,  p.  140,  said,  '^  it  would  require 
at  least  as  large  a  grant  as  the  great  grant  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors to  establish  a  system  of  national  education  all  over  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  greater;"  '^ yes,  (he  repeated,)  twenty  mil-' 
lions:  as  much  has  often  been  granted  for  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet,  &c."  But  he  was  aware  that  the  legislature  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  frightened  at  such  a  sum,  he  feared  it  must  be  ob- 
tained gradually  and  by  successive  votes;  and,  p.  163,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  board  of  education,  he  thought,  should  be  as  high  as 
those  of  the  judges,  they  (the  education  board)  would  be  quite 
as  important  functionaries,  and  ought  to  be  made  so  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  expense  which  the  advocates  of  a  new  plan  of 
education  honestly  avow  they  shall  require  to  be  incurred.  And, 
the  various  assertions  made  in  the  first  publication  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Education,  are  fully  in  accordance  with  such  a  scale. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  calculations  are  very  far  wide 
of  the  truth,  or  would  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  case  which  is 
supposed.  But  we  do  not  scruple  to  hazard  a  somewhat  decided 
opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  notion  of 
incurring  such  responsibilities,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  ministry 
seriously  entertain  an  idea  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
meagre  allowance  which  has  been  doled  out  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
and  the  half  offer  of  assistance  in  promoting  normal  schools, 
which  has  first  been  made  and  then  silently  withdrawn,*  convince 
us  that  the  government  views  are  altogether  of  a  different  kind. 
Nor  do  the  leading  advocates  of  the  measure  seriously  think  that 
the  legislature  are  in  earnest  on  the  subject. 

"  True  it  is,  they  tell  us,  that  some  years  must  elapse  before  a  bill  for 
national  education,  such  as  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  demand, 
will  pass  the  House  of  Lords  (where  the  bill  of  this  session  is  now  hap- 
pily and  safely  lodged !)  but  a  bill  for  education  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  a  sine  qvd  tion.  Ministers  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
assisted  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  extending  in- 
definitely the  number  of  schools,  and  of  commencing  a  reform  in  those 
which  already  exist.^f 

*  We  allude  to  an  annaal  grant  of  10,000i.  voted  for  Schools  in  Scotkmd  and  model 
tchooU  in  England  at  first,  but  now  voted  for  tcluwU  in  Scotland  only. 
t  Central  Society's  Publications. 
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Admitting,  as  we  do,  with  certain  qualifications,  the  truth  of 
the  last  paragraph,  it  is  because  the  ministry  possess  this  power, 
and  have  had  it  all  along,  and  because  they  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  so  very  small  an  extent,  that  we  confidently  infer  that  there  is 
no  more  intention  on  their  part  to  carry  the  great  educational 
measure,  than  there  is  desire  on  the  part  of  the  country  at  large 
that  a  bill  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  passed. 

Let  those,  however,  wno  are  in  high  places,  and  on  whose^^ 
we  are  supposing  the  question  to  turn,  let  them  be  permitted 
only  to  speak  for  themselves.  While  we  hear  them,  be  it  remem* 
bered  that  the  grand  educational  scheme  involves,  according  to 
some  of  its  warmest  advocates,  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  in  schools,  as  in  Prussia  ;  according  to  others,  the  entire 
separation  of  religious  instruction  from  the  every-day  business  of 
schools ;  and  according  to  all,  the  transferring  into  the  hands  of 
government,  or  a  central  board,  of  which  the  government  must 
form  a  part,  the  whole  supervision  and  control  of  school  affairs. 

The  debate  which  recently  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
began  with  a  speech  from  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  against  a  compulsory  education  of  the  people, 
and  the  exclusively  secular  character  which  the  petitioners  had 
heard  that  some  persons  were  desirous  to  have  enforced  with  the 
sanction  of  the  law.     His  lordship  said, 

'^  A  feeling  appears  to  have  gone  forth  through  the  country,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  her  majesty's  government  to  introduce  some  measure  of 
this  kind.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  :  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
probable,  after  the  course  pursued  by  ministers  for  some  years  past. 
They  have  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
furtherance  of  education  generally,  and  leaving  its  application  to  those 
societies  who  are  able  to  meet  it  with  funds  of  their  own :  both  of 
which  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  religious  instruction  should  form 
the  basis  of  all  education.  This  is  a  much  wiser  course  than  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  a  compulsory  manner,  and  to  enforce  a 
system  which  I  am  well  convinced  the  people  of  this  country  would 
never  obey." 

This  waB  a  challenge  calculated  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 
ministers,  and  of  any  who  were  interested  particularly  in  the 
subject.  It  was  immediately  met  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms.  And  his  lordship's  assertions  were  confirmed 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  a  few  nights  afterwards. 

**  Lord  Brougham. — I  do  not  believe  that  either  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  government — on  the  part  of  any  set  of  men, — be  they  in  of- 
fice or  out  of  office — be  they  corporate  or  unincorporated, — or,  on  the; 
part  of  any  individual  who  has  education  at  heart,  and  being  impressed! 
with  a  sense  of  its  paramount  importance,  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  this  country, — there  can  exist  any  intention  of  promoting 
legislative  measures,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  education  of 
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the  people  compulsory  on  the  people,  (God  forbid  !  unless  it  be  intend- 
ed to  make  education  hateful  to  them,)  or  upholding  a  system  of  national 
education  which  shall  exclude  religious  instruction  altogether.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  such  design  in  any  quarter." — Mirror  of  Parliament, 
part  441,  p.  139. 

'*  Lord  Lansdowne. — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  after  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place  in  this  house  a  few  evenings  ago^  that  no  inten- 
tion exists,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  force  the  adoption  of  a 
compulsory  system  of  education  on  the  country,  or  to  favour  any  system 
from  which  religious  instruction  is  excluded.  Not  only  is  that  the  fact, 
not  only  can  I  aver  that  such  a  project  has  never  entered  into  the  con* 
temptation  of  government,  but  I  believe  I  may  confidently  say,  that  it 
never  was  thought  of  by  any  body  of  men  whatsoever." — Ibid,  part  442, 
p.  274. 

The  evening  before  the  Lord  President  of  the  council  made 
this  declaration,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment,  upon  Mr.  Slaney's  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  providing  useful  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  said, 

'^  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  any  plan  were  adopted  in  which  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  this  country  were  not  consulted,  it  would  be  a  decided 
failure,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  any  plan  bereafler*  .  • 
.  .  .  When  I  give  my  assent  to  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  proper  for  parliament  to 
take  decisive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education,  but  that  it  is  a 
question  which  no  government  ought  to  take  up  without  due  considera- 
tion, because  if  they  were  to  introduce  any  plan  which  might  excite  either 
resentment  or  repugnance  in  the  people  of  this  country  on  account  of 
their  religious  feelings,  or  that  would  create  additional  motives  for  dis- 
sension between  the  Established  Church  and  the  great  body  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  they  would  not  be  furthering,  they  would  be  only  obstructing, 
the  great  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart.  Therefore  when  I  express 
an  anxious  hope  that  some  such  plan  will  be  adopted,  I  wish  particularly 
to  guard  myself  against  any  pledge  to  any  specific  plan.*' — Mirr,  ParLf 
part  442,  p.  254. 

If  such  is  the  language  of  men  who  have  matured  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  their  own  to  bring  forward,  or  who  have 
any  specific  plans  at  all  in  view  different  from  those  which  are 
now  in  operation,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
their  integrity  and  honesty  can  remain  unaffected.  Or,  rather,  if 
such  language  is  not  a  distinct  pledge  that  no  new  principle  of 
important  interference  with  educational  affairs  is  contemplated, 
we  know  not  what  a  public  declaration  is  worth. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  are  drawn  by  the  pre- 
ceding observations  and  extracts,  is  just  this,  that  the  minds  of  our 
senators  and  of  the  public  at  large  are  still  open  and  ready  to 
hear  arguments  in  favour  of  preserving  and  improving  the  existing 
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state  of  scholastic  affairs.  We  propose  to  set  forth  some  such 
reasons  in  further  confirmation  of  this  conclusion^  as  are  grounded 
upon  facts,  and  may,  we  think,  tend  to  open  and  clear  the  eyes  of 
certain  persons  to  the  real  bearings  of  the  question  of  education, 
considering  the  position  in  which  the  country  now  stands.  We 
speak  of  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the  eyes  of  the  understanding, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  many  have  been  blinded  by  the  dust 
which  has  been  raised  of  late  about  this  affair,  (whether  de- 
signedly or  intentionally,  we  will  not  say).  It  is  however  to  be 
avowed  freely,  and  the  assertion  shall  be  substantiated  by  a  selec- 
tion from  passages  now  before  us  (numbers  of  which  must  be 
omitted  from  want  of  space),  that  some  of  the  popular  productions 
of  the  day  are  full  of  partial  statements,  and  omissions  of  matter 
which  properly  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  adduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  judgment  of  readers ;  which 
things  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  authors'  feelings  and  taste. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  considering  the  difficulty  which  there  is  in  getting 
access,  or  in  finding  time  to  examine  reports,  statistical  tables, 
parliamentary  documents,  &c.  8cc.,  we  should  serve  the  cause  best  if 
we  were  to  put  forth,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisonni 
on  the  subject  of  education ;  and  afterwards  submit  the  conclu- 
sions which  appear  naturally  to  follow  from  them.  Materials 
exist  in  abundance  for  such  a  task.  The  history  6i  schools  in 
this  country  may  be  traced  from  its  early  rise  to  the  fulness  (com- 
paratively) of  stature  which  it  has  now  attained.  There  are 
documents  tolerably  succinct,  besides  those  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  which  enable  us  to  show  what  is  actually 
doing  by  different  parties  throughout  the  country ;  what  various 
plans  it  has  been  supposed  we  might  adopt  with  good  effect;  what 
would  satisfy  the  feelings  of  benevolent  persons  who  have  hitherto 
freely  devoted  their  wealth,  and  time,  and  strength  in  promoting 
schools,  and  stir  up  a  godly  jealousy  among  them  that  they  should 
press  on  even  more  zealously  and  effectually  than  before,  in  their 
service  of  love ; — and  what,  from  the  avowed  practices  and  prin- 
ciples of  such  people,  must  tend  to  thwart  and  embarrass  and 
disgust  them,  and  introduce  confusion  and  enmity,  where  now 
indeed  there  is  rivalry  and  competition,  but  where  there  is  no  open 
breach  of  harmony  and  peace. 

A  document  put  forth  by  the  National  Society  in  1832,  and 
circulated  by  that  body  as  a  single  sheets  will  help  us  a  good  way 
in  the  first  part  of  the  task  we  here  propose.  It  is  entitled, 
"  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Schook  for  the  Religious 
Education  of  the  Poor"  and  appeared  in  the  Society's  21st  Re- 
port, for  1 832. 

Schools  are  traced  from  the  Reformation  of  the  National 
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Church  to  the  present  time^  and  some  facts  are  gleaned  from  do- 
cuments of  an  earlier  date.  The  following  abstract  contains 
some  of  the  principal  heads  : — 

''  FroQi  *  The  Survey  of  London'  by  Mr.  Stow,  it  appears  that  three 
principal  schools  belonged  to  three  principal  churches  in  the  metropolis 
in  A.  D.  1 140  ;  that  there  were  poor  scholars  (pauperes  icholarts)  con- 
nected with  every  cathedral  church,  and  some  other  helps.  The  foun- 
dations of  Winchester,  ▲.  d.  1382;  Eton,  a.  d.  1446^  and  St.  Paul's 
School,  A.  D,  1508;  of  Christ  Church,  ISiewgate,  in  1553;  of  West- 
minster, in  1559;  Merchant  Tailor's  School,  1561;  and  other  similar 
foundations  are  detailed.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  bill  in  1539,  for 
'  converting  religious  houses  to  a  better  use,'  and  a  plan  on  the  part  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  for  '  grammar  schools  in  every  shire.'  The  strictly 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  are  detailed  and  shown  to  have  afforded  a  con- 
siderable help  in  enlightening  the  people.  Some  singular  schemes  of  a 
Mr.  Nedham,  in  1663,  are  referred  to  as  expressly  designed  for  the 
poorest  class,  which  is  proved  among  other  things  by  the  quaintness  of 
his  appeal  to  the  humane : — '  Take  notice  of  the  rabble  we  meet  in  the 
streets,  it  must  needs  pity  any  Christian  heart  to  see  the  little  dirty  in- 
fantry which  swarms  up  and  down  the  alleys  and  lanes,  &c.'  The  plans 
(and  schools  now  existing  and  flourishing)  which  Archbishops  Tillotson 
and  Tenison  formed ;  '  the  constellation  of  noble  designs  which  bright- 
ened the  prospects  of  the  religious  world'  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  the  rise  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  and  the  public  annual  assembling  of 
charity  schools  in  the  metropolis,  are  related,  with  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  that  age ;  the  collections  by  the  clergy  after  week-day  lectures ; 
the  plan  of  paying  for  education  in  part ;  an  improved  organization  of 
parish  clerks ;  the  help  of  offertory  money ;  the  produce  of  charity 
boxes  in  the  Church ;  the  voluntary  collecting  of  taxes  in  certain  places 
that  the  poundage  might  go  to  the  cause  of  schools ;  the  farming  of 
street  lamps,  and  maintaining  of  and  boarding  parish  children  in  other 
places  with  the  same  design,  furnish  interesting  proofs  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Then,  there  are  three  plans  specially  enumerated,  which  had 
each  its  day.  1.  The  Wiltshire  village  School  System  ;  2.  The  plan  of 
the  Welsh  Circulating  Schools ;  and  3.  The  *  Petty  School'  plan  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  were  '*  the  foundation  of  catechising.'  After  this 
follows  the  rise  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  gradual  ripening  and  whiten- 
ing towards  the  harvest  which  after-ages  were  to  bring  in.  In  1 196 
the  well  known  efforts  of  '  The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor*  are  related  ;  and  lastly,  the  source  of  whatever  has  followed, 
the  discovery  at  Madras  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  skilful  application  and 
development  of  the  system  of  mutual  tuition  by  that  person  and  Mr. 
Lancaster,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  all  this  history,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  within 
the  power  of  any  person  to  procure  by  asking  at  the  National 
Society's  Central  School,  the  most  remarkable  fact,  to  our  appre- 
hension, is  this,  viz.  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of  the  benevolent 
and  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals.     We  believe  it  to  be  per- 
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fectly  true  that,  *'  in  the  English  Statute  Book  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  day  no  notice  occurs  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters^  nor  any  reference  to  education  in  England,  except 
by  restrictions  on  schoolmasters :  imposing  disabilities  and  inca- 
pacities, instead  of  providing  support  and  encouragement/'* 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  stop  and  inquire  here,  who  they  are, 
and  by  what  principles  and  spirit  they  are  influenced,  who  would 
erect  their  machinery  to  stop  the  stream  which  has  thus  flowed 
for  ages  widening  and  deepening  its  bed  as  it  went  on,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  nation  at  large ;  a  flood 
which  has  made  and  forced  out  a  passage  for  itself,  and  adapted 
its  course  to  the  necessities  and  inequalities  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  has  flowed?  It  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  those 
who  talk  of  our  present  broken  cisterns  as  decayed;  and  as  in- 
capable of  holding  any  water  at  all,  what  mighty  supplies  they 
have  to  open,  which  shall  fertilize  and  gladden  the  face  of  the  soil 
with  a  rapidity  or  an  eflicacy  exceeding  or  even  equalling  that 
which  has  marked  the  history  of  ages  gone  by  ? 

But  the  answer  to  such  inquiries  will  become  more  apparent 
as  we  bring  forward  other  facts,  in  connexion  with  the  subject^ 
which  press  on  our  attention,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  which  occurs 
at  the  point  where  the  history  (to  which  we  have  briefly  referred) 
concludes. 

The  compilers  of  the  Education  Abstract  made  upon  the  Returns 
ordered  by  Parliament  in  1833,  saw  the  value  of  this  history  and 
printed  it  as  an  appendix  to  their  Report.  They  coupled  with  it 
also  some 

*^  Remarks  on  the  Four  Chief  Educational  Societies  in  the  Metropolis, 
extracted  from  their  Annual  Reports  for  1 834,  and  from  the  Evidence 
given  by  the  Officers  of  those  Societies  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  cause  and 
showing  the  extent  of  Duplicate  Entries  in  the  school  returns." 

This  is  a  valuable  summary  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
has  been  and  what  is  doing  in  the  country  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  reports,  &c.  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  it  would  furnish  a  complete  account  on 
the  subject.  Its  importance  induces  us  to  offer  an  abstract  of  the 
following  kind : 

*'  I.  Among  the  societies,  the  first,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  its  origin, 
is  '  The  Society  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Sunday-schools 
throughout  the  British  dominions/  established  in  London  in  1785.  It 
arose  out  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  R.  Raikes  of  Gloucestei',  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Stock,  in  1783. 

**  The  committee,  18  in  number,  consists  in  equal  parts  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Protestant  Dissenters.    The  assistance 

*  Poor  Reports,  yoI.  iv.  latroduction,  p.  36. 
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which  it  renders  to  schools  is  by  grants  of  books  ^  and  all  schools  which 
receive  its  aid  are  bound  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  every  Sunday, 
where  practicable,  and  not  to  teach  writing  on  the  Sabbathoday. 

''II.  The  society  instituted  next  after  this^  viz.  in  1803,  is 'The 
Sunday-school  Union.'  Its  objects  are,  1.  To  encourage  Sunday- 
school  teachers  to  greater  exertions  5  2.  To  improve  the  methods  of 
tuition  3  3.  To  enlarge  existing  and  establish  new  schools  5  4.  To 
supply  books^  &c.  Its  scholars  are  generally  connected  with  some  con- 
gregation, and  attend  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  its  place  of  worship. 

"  The  committee  consists  of  36  members,  with  all  clergymen  and  dis- 
senting ministers  who  contribute  to  the  funds.  Since  June,  1824,  they 
have  recommended  the  country  Unions  to  admit  into  connexion  with 
them  such  schools  only  whose  conductors  are  of  orderly  character,  and 
who  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
divine  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God. 

*'  It  is  stated  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Union  have  been  doubled 
in  their  amount  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

*'  III.  The  next  institution  is  *  The  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety,' formed  in  1808.  It  arose  out  of  the  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  is  designed  to  promote  the  education  of  the  working  classes 
of  every  denomination.  Books  or  papers  are  published  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.  The  Society  upholds  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  utter  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  connexion  with  common  day 
school  education.  The  Society  has  no  connexion  with  Sunday-schools ; 
no  catechism  or  creed  is  introduced,  nor  is  any  form  of  prayer  taught  or 
used  in  the  schools.  It  maintains  a  model  school  in  the  Borough-road, 
and  trains  all  persons  who  desire  to  be  qualified  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Schools  supplied  with  teachers  at  its  expense  are  required  to  be  open  to 
the  children  of  parents  of  all  denominations.  Grants  of  school  materials, 
and  small  donations,  are  sometimes  voted  by  the  Society  to  schools.  The 
teachers  seldom  continue  in  training  at  the  model  school  for  so  much  as 
three  months. 

'*  A  committee  of  48  subscribers  conducts  the  affairs. 

*'  The  schools  of  this  Society  are  not  brought  into  union  by  means 
of  any  form  or  terms ;  and  (except  in  the  metropolis)  no  returns  have 
been  obtained  of  the  number  of  children  receiving  education  in  them. 

"  IV.  The  fourth  Society  is  *  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  through- 
out England  and  Wales.'  It  was  formed  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  adopted  the  discovery 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  at  Madras,  in  1 797.  The  committee,  compris- 
ing the  Bishops,  are  appointed  by  charter,  and  1 6  other  members  are  elected. 
The  Society  maintains  a  central  school  in  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
and  provides  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mistresses,  who  continue 
under  its  care  upon  an  average  for  five  months  each.  The  Society  pro- 
motes 1.  Schools  for  infants  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age;  2.  Sun- 
day and  Daily  Schools  for  children  from  six  or  seven  to  about  thirteen  f 
and  3.  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  labour 
during  the  week,  the  evening  being  the  only  time,  except  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  when  they  profit  by  the  school.    Schools  of  the  first  and  last  men** 
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tioned  class  are  frequently  combined.  The  progress  of  National  schools 
has  taken  place  at  the  following  rate,  viz.: — In  1813  there  were  230 
schools,  with  40,484  children;  in  1820,  1,614  schools,  with  about 
200,000  scholars  -,  in  1830,  2,609  places,  containing  3,670  schools^  with 
about  346,000  scholars;  and  1835,  3,624  places,  with  5,559  schools, 
containing  516,181  scholars. 

<'  The  Society  has  collected  and  expended  above  100,000/.,  and  an 
additional  20^000/.  through  the  medium  of  its  district  institutions  ;  and 
has  thus  produced  an  outlay  of  money,  raised  by  benevolent  contribu- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  above  oOO^OOOif.  on  school-rooms.  Schools  enter 
into  union  with  the  Society,  or  with  some  of  its  district  branches,  and 
engage  to  adopt  the  National  system  of  teaching,  to  attend  on  divine 
service  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  use  the  religious  tracts  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  There  are  twenty-four  District  So- 
cieties in  England  and  Wales,  which  are  in  connexion  with  this  Institu- 
tion, and  make  grants  of  money,  and  thirty-four  Corresponding  Societies, 
which  have  not  funds  for  that  purpose.  Under  these  (in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom)  there  are  forty-two  District  Central  Schools,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  unable  to  visit  London  for  their  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching." 

^'  The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society"  had  not  ap- 
peared before  the  public  when  the  preceding  abstract  was  put  forth. 

"  It  was  formed  in  1 836,  for  improving  and  extending  the  infant 
school  system,  by  1 .  Qualifying  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  with 
appropriate  instruction ;  2.  Visiting  and  examining  schools  where  required, 
and  3.  Circulating  information^  preparing  books,  school  materials,  &c. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  eight  elected  members,  who  act  on 
the  principle  that  education  must  be  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  and  that  their  Central  School  is  open  to  receive  persons 
of  different  religious  denominations." 

We  are  induced  to  add,  that  the  early  labours  of  this  institution, 
which  are  characterized  by  energy  and  zeal,  are  of  the  least 
offensive  kind.  It  has  put  forth  nothing  to  derogate  from  the 
work  which  other  men  have  performed;  its  publications  are  of  a 
sober  and  temperate  character ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  forms  and  papers  it  has  in  use,  appear  to  be  framed 
generally  upon  the  approved  documents  which  are  employed  for 
similar  purposes  by  the  National  Society.  As  warm  friends  of 
the  last-named  institution  (which  has  a  training  infant  establish- 
ment of  its  own  at  Westminster,  with  a  boarding-house  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  teachers)  we  neither  admire  nor  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  exertions. 
But,  if  a  competitor  must  necessarily  be  in  the  field,  if  we  may  not 
have  the  infant  population  left  to  be  framed  and  fashioned  pre- 
cisely according  to  our  own  hearts'  desire,  we  rejoice  to  have  such 
a  rival  to  contend  with,  and  to  be  provoked  to  holy  jealousy 
by  the  unblameable  zeal  which  that  Society  displays.  And  we 
confidently  point  to  its  origin  and  its  spreading  influence  as  a 
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proof,  beyond  confutation,  that  the  energies  of  the  voluntary  prin-> 
ciple  in  regard  to  education  are  yet  unexhausted ;  that  wherever  a 
void  or  chasm  exists  in  the  moral  or  religious  system  of  our 
country,  or  wherever,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  supposed  to  exist, 
thither  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  benevolent  will  be  brought 
to  bear,  deficiencies  will  be  supplied,  evils  cured  or  palliated, 
and  the  friends  of  the  poor  who  have  begun  a  good  work  for  their 
benefit  will  persevere  in  the  cause^  and  make  good  every  reason- 
able expectation  which  the  public  can  have  entertained* 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  machinery  which  the  benevolence  of 
the  public  has  created  for  improving  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  poor.  Its  worth  and  efficiency  must  of 
course  be  determined  by  the  fruits  which  it  has  borne.  Only,  we 
must  premise  that  the  golden  harvest  which  some  speculators  de- 
sire to  reap  at  the  present  hour  must  not  be  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
pectations while  surveying  the  efibrts  of  years  gone  by.  If  it  is  now 
maintained  that  many  great  and  glorious  results  would  be  imme- 
diately produced  by  newly-formed  schools,  the  assertion  can  only 
be  substantiated  on  the  grounds  of  what  has  been  done  by  those 
schools  which  already  exist.  If  the  fruits  of  benevolent  exertions 
were  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  country,  we  should  never 
hear  at  the  present  hour  of  schemes  which  are  held  forth  as  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  attainable  by  exertions  of  a  moderate  kind. 
A  vastly  lower  standard  Mould  be  taken  as  the  ultimatum  of  the 
reformers'  desires.  For  who  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
work  of  education  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  clear- 
ing the  ground,  in  levelling  and  cleansing  the  soil,  was  in  every 
respect  of  greater  importance  and  greater  difficulty  than  that 
which  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  mere  tillage  and 
cropping  and  gathering  in  of  fruit?  But  we  are  disposed  through- 
out this  whole  matter  to  rest  our  argument  on  facts,  and  we 
gladly  recur  to  authentic  documents,  instead  of  propping  up  our 
cause  with  many  words. 

There  are  two  modes  of  computation  by  which  the  results  of 
the  machinery  just  described  must  be  estimated.  We  must  look 
for  a  numerical,  and  we  also  look  for  a  moral  result  from  these 
exertions  and  expenditure  of  benevolent  funds.  Of  the  former 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  account ; — the  latter  involves  con- 
siderations of  a  more  complicated  description.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, address  ourselves  in  succession  to  each. 

Of  the  five  societies  for  education,  one  only  professes  at  pre- 
sent to  give  any  numerical  results.  The  first  and  third  never  did 
give  any,  except  by  showing,  from  year  to  year,  what  schools 
actually  received  assistance  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
and  the  summary  of  metropolitan  schools  which  is  contained  in 
every  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.    The 
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Sunday-School  Union  did  give  every  year^  except  the  last^  a  ra- 
ther vague  report  of  voluntary  teachers  and  scholars  instructed 
by  them.  But  there  was  obvious  exaggeration  in  the  statement^ 
which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  has  been  recently 
suppressed  by  the  publishers  themselves,  and  instead  thereof^ 
they  have  substituted  the  Abstract  of  Education  Returns,  ob- 
tained by  order  of  Parliament  in  1833.  Upon  this  last  docu- 
ment, and  the  Returns  of  the  National  Society,  our  calculation 
must  be  based,  and  we  are  spared  much  space  and  trouble  in  the 
operation  by  the  10th  appendix  of  that  Society's  Report  for  1837. 
The  public  will  there  find,  in  considerable  detail,  an  account  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Society  in  1826,  1831,  and  1833; — 
with  an  abstract  of  similar  results  obtained  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1818  and  1833; — they  will  find,  also,  copies  of  the 
questions  circulated  on  each  occasion,  with  the  principal  remarks 
which  those  who  conducted  the  calculations,  and  examined  the 
returns,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  record  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. We  will  compare  the  Society's  inquiries  in  1831  and  1837 
with  each  other;  and  the  parliamentary  inquiries  in  1818  and 
1833  with  each  other,  and  state  our  conclusions  derived  from  this 
process,  and  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  deductions  made  by 
each  party. 

,  The  Summary  of  the  National  Society's  inquiries  stands  thus  : 
early  in  1837  there  were  12,391  places  in  England  and  Wales, 
containing  16,924  schools,  with  996,460  scholars  ;  the  increase 
since  1831,  during  5ix  years,  being  3,610  schools,  and  96,048 
scholars. 

The  result  here  given  comprises  a  calculation  for  defective  re- 
turns. The  schools  are  Sunday  (with  or  without  any  evening  or 
other  instruction) ;  Sunday  and  daily  (meaning  instruction  on 
five  days  of  the  week),  and  infant  schools  (being  only  week-day 
schools).  They  are  all  professedly  religious  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of 
the  clergy,  and,  excepting  the  infant  schools,  generally  attending 
public  worship  at  the  parish  churches.  The  detailed  account 
distinguishes  the  schools  (16,924)  and  the  scholars  (96,048)  thus : 
Sunday-schools  6,068,  with  scholars  438,280; — Sunday  and  daily 
schools  10, 152,  with  scholars  5 1 4,450 ; — Infant  schools  704,  with 
scholars  49,392,  from  which  last  number  5,662  are  deducted,  the 
same  children  being  also  comprised  in  the  Sunday-school  returns. 
The  Summary  does  not  comprise  the  new  union  workhouse- 
schools,  nor  the  schools  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  esta- 
blished by  aid  of  the  parliamentary  grants.  All  dames'  schools 
are  also  excluded,  and  all  private  scholars  who  make  high  pay- 
ments for  their  education,  are  deducted  from  the  total  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  Summary  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1833  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sunday-schools  16^828,  with  scholars  1,548,890; — daily 
schools  35,986,  with  scholars  1,187,942; — and  infant  schools 
^985,  with  scholars  89*005; — the  increase  of  schools,  since  1818, 
during ^/]^ee/i  years,  being  Sunday-schools  11,285,  with  scholars 
1,123,397>  and  infant  and  daily  schools  ]9»^45,  with  scholars 
671,243. 

In  this  Summary,  infant  and  daily  schools  are  not  accurately 
discriminated.  Colleges,  except  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  grammar,  boarding,  proprietary  schools,  and  all  pre- 
paratory institutions,  are  comprised  in  the  daily  schools ;  and 
dames'  schools  of  every  description  are  given  as  infant  schools. 
Hence  2350  infant  schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by  pay- 
ments from  the  scholars,  contain  only,  on  an  average,  seventeen 
children  in  each;  and  26,791  daily  schools,  which  are  similarly 
supported,  contain  only  twenty-five  children  in  each.  There  are 
no  means  of  showing  how  many  of  tlie  daily  scholars  are  comprised 
in  the  Sunday* schools,  and  occasion  a  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children,  or,  by  calculation,  what  the  total  number  of  children 
receiving  education  may  be.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  re« 
gard  to  the  increase  of  schools,  that  the  questions  in  1818  and 
1833,  and  the  objects  with  which  they  were  proposed,  were  so 
widely  different,  that  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  result 
under  this  head,  which  appears  to  be  attained  with  accuracy. 

What  then,  after  all,  is  the  number  of  children  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  under  instruction?  It  is  a  question  which,  we 
submit,  cannot  be  fully  answered  at  present.  The  Church  can 
answer  it,  as  we  have  shown,  distinctly  as  regards  itself.  But, 
there  are  many  under  instruction  besides  those  in  Church  schools. 
The  only  approximation  we  could  make  towards  the  desired 
conclusion  must  be  by  taking  the  gross  number  of  scholars,  Sun- 
day, daily,  and  infant,  returned  in  1833,  (viz.  2,825,837,}  and  de- 
ducting from  that  amount  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  and 
daily  scholars,  who  have  doubtless  occasioned  a  duplicate  entry 
to  be  made.  But  then,  the  remainder  (thus  obtained)  would 
comprise  a  vast  number  of  petty  dames'  schools,  which  are  quite 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  schools,  and  a  vast  number  of  private 
academies,  with  King's  College,  and  University  College,  &c. 
which  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  comprise  in  the 
result. 

But  if  we  cannot  make  an  exact  approximation  to  the  number 
who  are  receiving  education ;  can  we  determine  the  number  who 
ought  properly  to  be  upon  the  school-rolls,  and  enlisted  under 
the  head  of  infant,  daily,  or  Sunday  scholars,  i.  e.,  can  we  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  children,  belonging  to  the  working  classes, 
who  ought  to  profit  by  public  instruction  offered  at  a  cheap  rate, 
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and  \vho  would  do  so^  we  assume^  if  the  schools  were  such  as 
satisfied  the  parents^  aad  produced  a  visible  and  beneficial  result? 
We  may  not  be  able  to  attain  to  the  exact  solution  of  this  in« 
quiry,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  population  returns,  an 
approximation  may  be  made  to  it,  and  a  result  obtained  of  value 
and  interest.  Such  a  result  we  have  not  seen  deduced,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  deduced,  before. 

Our  calculations  on  the  subject  run  thus  : — 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1831,  was  13,897,187; 
- — at  the  present  time,  allowing  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  (what  it 
is  ascertamed  to  be)  1  ^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  population  is 
now  15,]95,78£.  In  the  returns  for  1831,  the  ages  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  classified  as  they  are  in  those  for  1821.  By  these  latter 
returns  it  appeared  that  there  were, 

(A)  1,566,^68  children  under    5  years  of  age 

(B)  1,376,315  .     .     between     5  .     .     .     and   10 

(C)  1,172,979 10 15 

(D)  1,045,155 15 20 

If  the  population  be  supposed  as  at  present,  of  15,195,782, 
these  last  four  amounts  will  respectively  be  (A)  2,279,120,— (B) 
1,904,572,— (C)  1,701,185,  and  (D)  l,508.l6l. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  are  equally  diffused 
over  the  several  years  which  are  comprised  within  each  period  of 
five,  if  we  add  three-fifths  of  the  first  amount  (A)  to  two-fifths  of 
the  second  amount  (B),  we  shall  obtain  2,165,300,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population,  as  the  number  of  children  between  two 
years  and  seven  years  who  are  qualified  by  age  to  attend  infant 
schools.  So,  if  we  add  three-fifths  of  the  second  amount  (B)  to 
two-fifths  of  the  third  amount  (C),  we  shall  obtain  1,877,218,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  population,  as  the  number  of  children 
between  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  similarly  qualified 
for  Sunday  and  daily  schools; — and,  by  adding  three-fifths  of  the 
third  amount  (C)  to  one-fifth  of  the  fourth  amount  (D),  we  ob- 
tain 1,322,343,  or  about  one-eleventh,  as  the  number  of  young 
persons  between  twelve  and  sixteen  whose  age  might  cause  them 
to  be  employed  in  useful  services,  but  might  still  render  it  proper 
that  they  should  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  gain  some  instruc- 
tion on  other  days  or  in  the  evening  through  the  week.  Hence 
the  total  number  of  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  appears  to  be  5,364,861,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  population.  But  many  of  these  children  are  not  of 
a  class  or  station  in  society  to  profit  by  public  means  of  cheap 
education.  Can  any  approximation  be  made  to  show  how  many 
are  thus  circumstanced  ? — and  how  many  ought  to  attend  schools  i 
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The  population  returns  for  1831  show  that  there  are  834,543 
families  in  the  kingdom  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture;  — 
1»S27,6]4  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft;  and  849>717  families  of  capitalists,  professional  and 
other  educated  men,  and  labaurers  not  employed  in  agriculture. 
If  we  multiply  each  of  these  amounts  by  five,  the  product  will 
show  about  (rather  more  than)  the  number  of  persons  (men, 
women,  and  children)  maintained  under  the  three  divisions  which 
have  been  recited ; — ^the  products  will  be  respectively  4,66^,625, 
— 6,712,345;  and  4,645,585.  The  sum  of  these  three  products 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  (730,773)  more  than  the  total  population^ 
15,195,783.  If,  therefore,  as  a  rough  approximation,  we  reduce 
each  of  these  three  products  to  the  same  extent,  (viz.  by  one-third 
of  the  excess,  730,773,)  we  shall  have  this  result : — 

(E)  Persons  niaiWained  by  agriculture      •     .    •      4,321,034 

(F)  Persons  chiefly  maintained  by  trade,  manu- 

factures, and  handicraft 6,470,754 

(G)  Persons  maintained  as  capitalists,  from  pro- 

fessional resources,  &c.,  or  by  labour  not 
agricultural       4,403,994 

Total  of  population,  in  1838,  in  England  8c  Wales     15,195,782 

Almost  all*  the  first  class  (£)  require  the  assistance  of  cheap 
public  schools; — but  the  superior  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen 
in  the  second  class  (F)  do  not  require  it; — on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  third  class  (G),  the  labourers  not  agricultural  (they  are  chiefly 
persons  employed  in  mines,  fisheries,  railways,  canals,  and  public 
works,)  do  require  it.  Supposing,  then,  that  there  is  a  compen- 
sation of  errors  between  the  class  F  and  the  class  G  (as  many  not 
requiring  the  means  of  education  referred  to  in  F  as  do  require 
them  in  G),  we  may  take  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
E  and  F,  10,791^788,  to  represent  the  population  for  whom 
cheap  public  means  of  education  are  required.  And,  according 
to  the  proportions  already  ascertained-— 

4  of  this  population  is  the  amount  between  2  &  7 

years  of  age        =  1,541,684 

i between  7  &  12    =  1,348,973 

^   between  12  &  16    =  98,171 

Total  number  of  children  between  2  &  16  requir*  1    q  071  7/^0 
ing  the  means  of  cheap  public  education    .     .  j    *^'^' *m5o 
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If  this  result  may  be  at  a)l  relied  on,  (we  are  not  aware  in  what 
point  it  fails^  and  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  verify  its  truth,)  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  still  a  lamentable  want  of  schools  through* 
out  the  country.  However,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  this  wantji 
the  fluctuation  of  the  children  in  schools  most  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  And  we  apprehend,  that  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  this  and  some  similar  circumstances,  the  results  obtained  will 
prove  that  the  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  means  of  proper 
education  for  their  children;  and,  consequently,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  adult  population,  we  may  actually  have  as  many 
schools  as  are  required :  or,  to  state  the  case  more  properly,  we 
must  raise  the  character  of  the  parents,  or  else  have  recourse  to 
some  compulsory  measures  (which  it  is  not  our  object  to  advocate), 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  use  of  the  schools  which  exist.  But 
the  reflections  connected  with  this  point  would  lead  us  astray  from 
the  course  we  proposed  to  follow.* 

Having  disposed,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily,  of  the  nume* 
rical  bearings  of  the  question  respecting  schools  that  exist,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  wishes  of  benevolent  persons  have  been 
carried  out,  we  proceed  to  an  estimate  of  a  different  kind.  What 
is  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  result  produced  by  those 

*  It  U  atartUnp  to  read  that  there  arts  nearly  four  miUioo  children  between  S  aod  )6 
jean  of  age  requiring  cheap  instructioo,  while  there  are  little  more  than  one  million  of 
them  in  Charch  schools,  and  in  all  other  schools  together  (comprising  Church  schools), 
lets  than  two  million  and  a  half.  To  account  for  such  a  state  ol  things,  it  must  be  re* 
membered  that,  Ist,  the  general  returns  in  18SS  were  far  from  complete  (see  British 
Critic,  July  1835,  pp.  179, 180);  and^  Sdly,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  is  immense. 

In  treatuig  of  the  oomparatif  e  value  of  endowed  and  unendowed  schools  (same  Arti* 
cle,  pp.  204,  205),  we  gave  some  striking  proofs  of  (his  fluctuation  of  scholars,  from 
statements  made  before  parliamentary  committees.  On  looking  to  the  Report  of  the 
National  Society  for  1852,  p.  96^  we  see  that  SO  metropolitan  schools,  taken  at  faaaard 
from  out  of  the  general  returns,  contained  10,767,  and  the  admissions  into  the  schools 
during  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  had  been  7,S7S,  exclusive  of  re-admissions  of 
children  who  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  schools  before ;  and,  in  1834,  Report,  page 
58,  SO  schools  were  taken,  which  contained  9,715  children,  the  admissions  into  which, 
during  the  year,  were  5,276.  The  Central  Society,  in  a  note  to  its  First  Publication, 
states,  p.  172,  that "  although  the  British  and  Foreign  Model  School  contains  600 
children,  there  were  no  less  than  697  fresh  admittances  in  the  course  of  t8S6«"  This 
shows,  that  in  that  institution  the  case  is  far  worse  than  in  the  national  schools,  and 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  do  the  children  on  an  average  remain  for  two  years.  In 
the  inferior,  dame,  and  private  scliools,  the  succession  is  very  much  greater,  and  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  children,  supposing  the  power  of  doing  so  to  exist,  is  pro- 
portionably  less.  With  such  a  rapid  passing  of  children  through  the  teachers'  hands, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  four  million  children  may  kav^  been  more  or  lesaoonnectad 
with  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  they  may  all  be  under  education,  a« 
their  parents  vainly  imagine.  Our  inference  is  this,  that  churches  and  preachers  are 
wanted  for  adults  quite  as  much  as  rooms  and  masters  for  the  young.  Unless  we  mean 
to  introduce  compulsory  laws,  the  paienls  roost  be  taught  as  well  as  the  ehiMren ; 
otherwise,  in  our  zeal  for  education,  we  shall  cover  the  country  with  school-rooms  and 
school-masters  and  roistreaset,  bat  the  children  will  not  be  sent,  or,  what  is  as  ba^,  will 
not  zemaln  at  school. 
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which  exist?  How  do  the  schools  work?  Perhaps  there  are, 
altogether^  about  a  million  and  a  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  under  education  in  schools  of  a 
public  nature,  where  instruction  is  afforded  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
where  rules  and  discipline  are  enforced,  and  where  some  superior 
mind  presides,  or,  at  least,  generally  directs  the  operations  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  mistress;  what  fruits  are  to  be  seen  of  the 
exertions  and  care  of  this  kind?  There  are  two  opinions  to  be 
stated,  one  of  which,  especially,  has  of  late  years  been  pretty 
loudly  and  plainly  expressed.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  advo- 
cates for  the  voluntary  principle,  and  of  the  benevolent  exertions 
which  have  been  made,  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  produce  of 
their  labours,  and  they  are  ready  to  carry  them  on  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  their  private  resources. 

But  the  public,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  actively  concerned 
in  the  work,  are  divided  into  two  opposite  classes,  both  of  which 
unite,  indeed,  in  the  praises  of  the  religious  portion  of  society  for 
what  has  been  done  and  what  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  do; 
— of  these  two  classes,  however,  one  proclaims  its  entire  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  result,  considered  abstractedly,  and  calls  for  a 
complete  and  fundamental  change  in  the  schools ;  the  other,  does 
not  see  the  extraordinary  defects  and  faults  which  are  referred  to, 
although  it  would  gladly  improve  the  institutions  and  profit  by 
every  facility  for  doing  so. 

We  fearlessly  quote  the  opinions  of  the  former  class,  being 
satisfied,  that  if  they  are  true,  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
and  if  they  are  false,  or  exaggerated,  they  need  only  be  submitted 
to  the  light,  in  order  that  their  real  character  may  be  exposed. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  what  we  refer  to: — 

"  The  age  of  adolescence,  in  all  instances,  is  the  most  dangerous  in 
life :  it  requires  a  peculiar  treatment,  and  deserves  an  attention,  which 
in  this  country  has  nnver  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.* 

'*  Nor  IS  their  religious  training  much  better  managed  than  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  '  alphabet  learning '  of  the  sacred  writ,  the 
superstitious  preference  of  letter  to  spirit,  continues  to  prevail.f 

*'  England  forms  the  one  great  exception  to  the  entire  civilized  world 
(in  the  total  want  of  a  national  organization).  The  result  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  us  much  in  love  with  the  cause.  It  could  easily  be 
shown,  that  the  voluntary  system  of  public  instruction,  with  no  central 
power  to  guide,  aid,  and  control,  has  not  only  not  worked  well,  but 
worked  nearly  as  ill  as  any  system  well  could.  Every  sort  of  antic  has 
been  played';  all  sorts  of  empirism  been  permitted  3  immense  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  labour, — often,  too,  with  the  most  admirable  zeal  and 
the  best  intentions, — with  the  most  miserable,  if  not  injurious,  results.  $ 

*  Central  Society  of  Education,  First  Publication,  p.  11. 

t  Ibid.  p.  61.  i  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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^^  The  schools,  where  there  are  any  to  which  they  (the  working  popa-> 
lation)  cao  send  their  children,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  character  which 
not  only  forhids  hope  of  good>  but  even  creates  apprehension  of  evil.* 
The  amount  of  education  is  not  only  lamentably  deficient,  but,  in  its 
kind,  not  comprising  those  essentials  which  are  most  necessary/'f 

And  in  the  Second  Publication  by  the  same  Society  from 
which  these  words  are  quoted^  we  read  what  follows : — 

**  Some  of  these  schools  are  positive  nuisances,  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  reformed,  ought  to  be  put  down.} 

^*  We  may  now  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  what  is  doing  and 

what  remains  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  people The  truth 

is,  England  will  soon  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  worst  educated  country 
in  Europe.     Even  in  countries  deemed  uncivilized,  more  is  done  for  the 

education  of  the  poorer  classes  than  in  our  own Nothing  but 

inordinate  vanity  and  self-love  have  blinded  us  to  the  truth,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  population  are,  morally  and  physically,  in  a  far  inferior 
state  to  that  of  the  American  Indian,  whom  we  term  savage."§ 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  contemporary  magazine,  the 
professed  guardian  of  education.|| 

<<  <  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  education  has  not  rather  retro- 
graded than  advanced,  during  the  intermediate  period.  There  does  not 
exist  a  school  where  the  principles  and  practice  of  true  education  are 
developed ;  there  does- not  exist  a  book  iu  which  lessons  are  to  be  found 
and  exercises  enjoined,  calculated  to  develope  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  powers.  There  does  not  exist  a  system  that  bears  a  remote 
approach  to  what  England,  the  first  country  in  the  world,  ought  to  de- 
mand for  her  sons. 

'^ '  The  masters  of  our  National,  British  and  Foreign,  and  Infant 
Schools,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  composed  of  handicraftsmen  out  of 
employment,  gentlemen's  servants,  or  broken-down  petty  tradesmen ; 
who  often  come  to  the  central  establishments^  and  what  they  call  by 
courtesy  Normal  Schools,  ignorant,  in  many  instances,  of  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  so  miserably  instructed  in  other  matters,  and  at 
an  age  so  advanced,  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  their  ever  being  improved  in 
character,  capability,  or  fitness,  for  the  important  work.'  " 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
does  not  scruple  to  state,  not  only 

^'  That  the  existing  provision  for  popular  instruction  is  deficient  in 

quantity,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  still  more  defective  in  quality" 

but  ••.'..,''  shut  out  from  every  thing  that  can  sustain  or  ennoble  an 


*  Central  Society  of  Education,  First  Foblication,  p.  210. 

t  Ibid.  p.  215. 

X  Schools  fur  the  Industrioas  Classes,  p.  d4« 

pp.  63,  64. 
j  Edacatiooal  Magasine,  Ko.I.  pp.  1,  2. 
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iatettigeot  nature,  the  peasantry  of  England  have  long  unce  displayed, 
in  unparalleled  degradation,  the  fiill  effects  of  knowledge  d«aied,  and 
have  now  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  inanition  and  semi-barbarism,  from 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  present  generation  can  never  be  reco- 
vered.* 

Nothing  can  be  less  equivocal  than  condemnation  such  as  this. 
Is  it  true,  or  ia  it  false,^— or,  is  it  an  exaggerated  statement  only'? 
— Is  it  put  forth  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  or  is  it  in  any  way  designed  for  purposes  which  are  not 
openly  avowed  ? — Indeed,  there  is  very  little  secresy  observed. — 
The  context,  in  too  many  instances,  proves  that  the  remarks  are  es- 
pecially directed  against  the  Church  of  England  schools.  We  shall 
show,  by  and  bye,  that  the  principal  among  them,  those  from  the 
publications  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  have  this  espe- 
cial aim.  And,  if  there  were  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  on  the 
other  side,  if  there  were  no  counter-statements  to  produce,  we 
might  indeed  look  with  confidence  for  an  early  aunihilation  of  all 
our  existing  schools,  and  the  introducing  of  others  in  their  places 
on  quite  a  different  plan.  But,  happily,  there  are  facts  and  evi- 
dences to  be  adduced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  miserable  por- 
traiture which  has  been  exhibited  of  our  schools.  There  have  been 
abundant  testimonies  borne  to  the  efficacy  and  usefulness  of  the 
present  means  of  education,  both  by  the  clergy  in  general,  and 
the  National  Society  in  particular.  There  is  an  Appendix  f  in 
the  Reports  of  this  last-named  institution,  which,  year  after  year, 
has  contained  a  series  of  facts  of  the  most  gratifying  kind  from 
the  District  and  Corresponding  Societies,  scattered^  as  they  are, 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; — there  is  another  appendix,  ^  on 
keeping  up  connexion  with  old  pupils,  formerly  brought  up  in  the 
schools,  which  is  full  of  authentic  statements,  beariog  expressly  on 
the  matter  at  issue; — and,  still  more  opposite  is  the  result  of  an 
inquiryi  given  in  much  detail,  into  the  character  and  condiUon  of 
yooog  persona  brought  up  in  national  schools*    And 

"  We  believe  we  may  (like  a  writer  of  the  present  day)  with  per- 
fect trath  assert  that  the  National  Society  is  labouring  at  both  points; 
labouring  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  throughout  the  land : 
labouring  also  to  enlarge  the  instruction  given  therein,  that,  without 
losing  one  jot  of  its  Christian  character,  it  may  include  many  depart- 
ments of  popular  knowledge/* — MdvUfs  Sermon  on  Religious  Educationy 
p.  35.     1838. 

If  the  other  voluntary  associations  have  anything  of  the  same 

*  National  Edacation,  the  Qaestion  of  Questions,  bj  Henry  Donn,  pp.  5,  6. 

f  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1837,  App.  vii.,  and  in  every  preceding  Report* 

t  Ibid,  for  1831,  App.  ix.  reprinted  with  enlar^ment,  1837,  App.  ii. 
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kind  to  adduce^  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  them  hare,  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  present  result  of  past  exertions; 
though  we  should  heartily  desire  to  see  a  continued  course  of 
improvement,  and  doubt  not,  that  the  exertions  which  have  pro- 
duced so  much  already,  will  succeed  hereafter  in  a  far  more 
gratifying  degree. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  these  societies  speak  well  of  them- 
selves ;  there  are  disinterested  witnesses  who  have  spoken  out  on 
their  behalf,  in  a  manner  which  ought,  we  think,  to  have  consi- 
derable weight.  Other  societies,  no  doubt,  could  point  to  similar 
testimony  on  their  own  behalf,  but  we,  as  being  chiefly  interested 
for  the  national  schools  of  the  Church,  and  because  that  class  of 
schools  is  far  more  extensively  spread  over  the  country  than  any 
other,  are  content  to  recite  the  following  recent  testimony  in 
favour  of  these  institutions,  which  was  elicited  by  the  discussion 
on  education  in  the  House  of  Lords,  already  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said : — 

*'  I  beg  to  say,  however,  that  in  schools  connected  with  the 

Established  Church,  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Natioual 
Society,  whatever  imperfections  may  belong  to  them,  there  is  not  one  to 
which  the  term  *  pretended  schools '  may  be  applied.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  there  are  schools  to  which  that  expression,  in  its  most  odious  sense, 
might  be  appropriated,  but  they  are  not  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  National  Society  has  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  the  schools  connected  vrith  it,  and  to  extend  education ;  I  mean 
education  in  the  largest  sense — not  merely  scriptural  but  general  educa- 
cation— comprehending  instruction  in  various  brandies  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  elements  of  science.** — Mirror  qf 
Farlkmunty  Part  442,  p.  276. 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne : — 

"  I  am  surprised  that  what  I  said  should  have  been  taken  to  allode  to 
national  schools,  for  to  them  my  remarks  bore  no  reference.  I  meant  to 
inflict  no  sort  of  stigma  upon  those  useful  establisbments,  where  the  dis- 
cipline of  education  is  so  excellently  propounded.  I  referred  to  one  class 
of  schoob,  with  respect  to  which  the  mischievous  idea  is  inculcated,  that 
there  is  a  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  that  does  not  exist. 
It  was  to  these,  and  not  to  national  schools,  that  I  alluded." — Ihitd.  p. 
277. 

Lord  Brougham  :•— 

**  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  general  state  of  the  schools,  very  far  from 
it.  Many  of  them  aibrd  a  very  admirable  example.  I  admit  that  the 
national  schools  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  schools,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  there  may,  without  flattery,  be  deemed  a  system  of  teach- 
ing 3  but,  I  will  say,  that  a  very  large  number, — nay,  I  firmly  believe 
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that  the  much  greater  part  of  the  40,000  charity  schools,  afford  to  the 
youth  of  England  an  education  which  is  exceedingly  imperfect  indeed." 
—Ibid.  p.  282. 

Is  it  thought  that  these  are  general  expressions  of  courtesy  in- 
troduced for  the  purposes  of  conciliation  in  the  midst  of  opposi- 
tion and  debate  ?  The  suspicion  would  be  worth  considering,  if 
they  all  came  from  one  side  of  the  House  I  But  the  interests  which 
the  speakers  may  be  supposed  to  represent  are  c^uite  different* 
Or,  is  it  said  that  the  observations  refer  to  discipline  and  moral 
culture  merely y  not  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standingy  and  the  improvement  of  the  intellect?  The  passages 
quoted  do  not  justify  the  suspicion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  a  nature  to  put  it  entirely  at  rest.  But  the  National  Society's 
Central  School  is  the  model  institution  which  other  schools  in 
union  propose  to  imitate,  and  we  gladly  profit  by  the  opportunity 
of  showing  what  is  done  at  that  place.  The  following  summary 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  as  an  answer  to  an  inquiry 
he  made  on  this  point : — 

"  In  the  Central  School  religious  exercises  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  school  hours,  &c. 

"Reading:  —  The  Holy  Scriptures;  Wells'  Geography;  Sellon's 
Abridgement ;  he  Bas  on  Scripture  Types  and  Prophecies  3  Ostervald's 
Abridgement,  and  other  Tracts,  chiefly  relating  to  Scripture  History ; 
also,  the  Elements  of  Grammar. 

"  Writing: — Copies;  keeping  registers  of  progress;  employment  of 
time,  &c. ;  entering  sums ;  accounts,  &c. 

"  Ciphering: — ^Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions;  the 
square  root ;  elements  of  geometry,  &c, 

*'  Geography: — Wells,  with  the  maps;  maps  of  St.  PauFs  travels; 
the  globe, — Europe, — the  British  isles,  &c. 

'*  History  and  biography  are  not  professedly  taught,  but  are  inci- 
dentally introduced  in  the  exercises  on  geography,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  respecting  nations,  &c. 

"Music: — Elements  of;  Psalmody;  Turner's  Manual.  The  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  training,  learn  the  notes. 

"  The  children  have  the  privilege  of  a  lending  library,  selected  from 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  The  masters  in  training,  and  the  senior  boys,  have  access  to  a  more 
extensive  library ;  and  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge, 
their  attention  is  directed  to  such  books  as  may  assist  them  in  the  study 
of  history,  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  &c. ;  such  as.  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Treatise  on  Geometry,  Martin's  Philosophical  Grammar,  Blunt  on 
the  Reformation,  History  of  England,  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  Bingley's 
Useful  Knowledge,  Bingley's  Travellers,  Readings  in  Biography,  &c." 

Is  this  instruction  of  a  stinted  kind  ?  Is  there  matter  sufiicient 
here  to  exercise  the  youthful  mind  during  the  full  period  that  the 
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children  of  the  working  classes  are  commonly  allowed  by  their 
parents,  or  by  their  necessary  avocations  in  life,  to  remain  at 
school  2  If  such  knowledge  is  communicated  accurately  and  per- 
fectly, is  there  not  abundance  of  occupation  here  f  And,  if  we  have 
a  moral  result  to  show,  or,  if  we  have  the  evidence  of  competent 
witnesses  (in  the  persons  of  the  clergy)  to  vouch  for  it,  have  we 
reason  to  be  dissatislBed  with  what  has  already  been  done?  Cer- 
tain we  are,  that  those  who  consider  the  matter  soberly  and  deli- 
berately, looking  into  the  subject  and  judging  for  themselves, 
however  they  may  desire  (as  we  ourselves  most  heartily  desire)  for 
improvement  of  every  kind,  will  not  consider  that  it  is  little  which 
has  been  effected  for  education,  or  that  sweeping  and  wholesale 
changes  are  necessary  before  England  can  be  said  to  have  schools 
for  the  poor.  If  erroneous  impressions  on  this  subject  have  got 
abroad  to  any  considerable  extent,  (which  appears  very  doubtful, 
notwithstanding  the  loudness  of  voice  with  which  certain  opinions 
have  been  proclaimed,)  we  are  satisfied  they  have  been  produced 
by  misrepresentations  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  to  expose.  Gladly  would  we  forego  the  invidious  task  of 
laying  open  to  public  view  the  very  serious  charges  which  attach 
to  those  who  have  put  themselves  foremost  in  the  cry  lately  raised 
against  existing  schools,  and  the  demand  for  others  of  a  different 
sort ;  who  require,  not  only  that  intellectual  pursuits  shall  have  a 
principal  degree  of  attention  in  such  new  institutions,  but  that 
religion  shall  be  excluded,  at  least  religion  under  any  particular 
form.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  charge  to  which  we  make  our- 
selves liable,  the  imputation  of  bigotry,  of  intolerance,  of  fear, 
of  jealousy,  and  such  like  unworthy  feelings,  but  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  that  we  should  be  judged  of  men  when  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  country  are  at  stake. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  state  some  facts  with  regard  to  the 
Central  Education  Society,  which  appear  to  us  to  substantiate 
the  serious  charges  already  advanced  against  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  allegations  of  the  petition  which  was  presented  in 
that  place.  Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  two  productions'*^ 
which  that  Society  has  put  forth,  we  hold  that  those  charges  were 
by  no  means  such  as  might  have  been  advanced.  The  religious 
bearings  of  the  Society  were  then  chiefly  considered;  whereas,  we 
may  show  from  the  evidence  which  its  own  publications  afford, 
not  only,  first,  that  its  proceedings  are  objectionable  in  a  religious 
light ;  but  that,  secondly,  its  works  abound  in  mistaken  and  partial 
views  of  education  in  general ;  thirdly,  in  proofs  of  ignorance, 
especially  unbecoming  those  who  pretend  to  set  others  right; 

*  Its  '<  First  Foblication/'  aod  "  Schools  for  the  Working  Classes,  or,  the  PrfiKDt 
State  of  Educattoa  amoog  the  Working  People  of  England*" 
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fourthly,  in  distinct  indications  of  prejudice  against  the  Church 
of  England ;  and,  fifthly,  in  an  obvious  want  of  candour  and 
truth. 

If  the  Society  had  confined  itself,  as  it  professes  to  do,  to  the 
publishing  of  information  and  statistical  details,  there  can  be  do 
question  Hiat  it  might  have  effected  considerable  good,  and  that 
its  proceedings  would  have  gained  the  thanks  of  all,  including  the 
members  of  the  National  Church.    And,  so  far  as  its  labours  of 
this  description  have  gone,  we  are  not  dispensed  to  complain.    The 
former  and  the  present  condition  of  schools  abroad ; — the  analysis 
and  exhibition  of  laborious  reports  which  are  only  accessible  to 
the  few, — facts  respecting  crime  and  education  in  France  and 
other  countries,  or  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
home,  such  like  matters  must  produce  interest,  without  exciting 
angry  feelings ;  and  if  the  Society  had  confined  itself  to  such 
matters,  it  might  have  been  well.     But,  even  in  producing  these 
there  is  a  pi^etension  to  novelty  and  to  discovery,  which  is  some- 
what unbecoming  <in  persons  who  are  only  reporting  on  the  la- 
bours of  other  men,  and  there  is  a  disregard  to  order  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  papers,  which  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  editors, 
though  it  may,  indeed,  be  convenient  as  a  cover  for  the  opinions 
and  assertions  which  the  Society  had  no  business,  consistently  with 
its  professed  character,  to  advance. 

How  far  any  pretensions  to  novelty  or  discovery  may  become 
the  writers,  or  rather  the  editors^  of  such  a  work,  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  those  to  whom  the  history  of  schools  is  really  known. 

For  ourselves,  on  turning  accidentally  to  some  notes  which  we 
made  on  occasion  of  an  educational  excursion  to  the  British 
Museum  a  few  years  since,  we  were  struck  by  a  curious  agree- 
ment between  the  Central  Society's  list  of  subjects  discussed  in 
1837,  and  our  own  memorandum  of  topics,  chiefly  interesting  to 
die  public  and  the  friends  of  education  some  hundred  years  ago. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  if  any  one  lays  the  following  list, 
which  is  taken  from  our  notes,  by  the  side  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  the  modern  work,  he  will  not  suppose  that  imagination 
has  been  unduly  at  work  in  discovering  the  resemblance  referred 
to:— 

"  '  The  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Tongue.'     Ascham,  1751. 

**  *  Examination  of  Academies.'  1753.  And,  'Advice  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Real  Learning,  by  W.  P.' 

**  *  Petition  of  Grammar  Schools  to  be  released  from  all  Rules,  and 
have  the  Benefit  of  their  Apprenticeships  and  Trades,  as  though  tbey 
had  served  their  Time  and  duly  Studied  at  the  University.*     1642. 

'<  '  An  Academy  wherein  Young  Ladies  ....  may  be  preserved  and 
secured  till  the  Day  of  their  Marriage  .  •  .  .  under  a  grave  Society  of 
Virgins  who  have  resolved  to  live  in  a  sbgle  retired  way,  &c.'    1671. 
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''  *  A  Mite  into  the  Treasuryy  being  a  Word  to  .  •  •  •  the  Heptatech- 
nists.'     1680. 

"  *  The  B»io8-breaken'  Breaker^  or,  the  Apology  of  Thomas  Gran- 
tham, &c/     1 644. 

*<  *  Efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  im- 
prove Education  in  Workhouses,  and  to  connect  Works  of  Industry  with 
ochools,  with  Statistical  Tables  of  tlie  Schools.'    Reports. 

''^Mr.  Nedham*8  Discourse  and  Appeal.'  1663.  Parliament  ex- 
horted to  inquire  into  the  Abuses  of  Endowments  ; — Uniformity  in 
Books  enforced  3 — Suggestions  for  the  Improved  Employment  of  Parish 
Clerks  3 — ^Plan  for  bringing  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  out  into  the  Worid 
and  making  them  Work;— > Increased  efficiency  of  the  Universities 
thereby ; — Abolition  of  Whipping,  &c.  &c." 

The  last  work  is  by  far  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  de- 
Telopes  its  plan  of  national  improvement  to  an  extent  which  is 
quite  remarkable,  considering  the  day  when  it  appeared.  Like  its 
successors  in  criticism  too,  it  dwells  with  great  force  on  the  re- 
missness and  indifference  of  mankind  to  the  training  of  the  young; 
reminding  us  quaintly  how  true  it  is; — 

"  Nulla  res  minoris 
Constabit  patri  quam  filius." 

"  Nothing  shall  stand  the  thrifty  dad 
In  less,  than  training  of  his  lad  3"  « 

and  bewailing  the  miserable  estate  of  schoolmasters  with  the  con- 
tempt in  which  their  office  was  held  ;^so  that  the  proverb  ap- 
peared to  be  verified  to  the  letter, — 

"  Quern  Jupiter  odit,  psdagogum  fscit/' 

^*  To  whom  a  spite  Jove  takes 
Him  pedagogue  he  makes.*' 

But  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  trifle  with  a  subject  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  or  to  imagine  that  we  should  be  justified  in  sup- 
porting by  any  thing  like  ridicule  the  very  grievous  charges  that 
have  been  advanced  against  a  publication,  the  papers  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  many  respectable  and  influential  persons.  To 
facts,  then,  we  recur : — I.  We  object  altogether  to  thi  religious 
mew$,  or  rather  the  total  want^  religious  views,  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Central  Society  of  Education*  The  principle  avowed 
in  the  following  passage  is  of  course  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
every  friend  of  the  Church  :«— 

**  Important  a  part  of  education  as  religion  forms,  it  h  one  upon  which 
the  Society,  if  it  intends  to  efiect  good,  must  observe  a  strict  neutrality  $ 
religious  oontroversy  must  be  avoided.  The  contdbutiom  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  must,  therefore,  be  oanfioed  to  observations  upon 
the  cultivation  of  religious  sentiments,  without  touching  upon  points  of 
dlfierence.   The  Society  cannot  alhiw  die  Church  of  EngiaDd,  the  Chureh 
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of  Scotland^  the  Cburch  of  Rome,  or  any  class  of  DIssentersi  to  be  at- 
tacked through  its  pages,  for  it  has  an  assurance  that  if  this  rule  is  ever 
deviated  from,  they  will  become  either  an  arena  for  opposing  sects  to 
contend  in  5  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of 
one." — pp.  9,  10. 

The  following  words  have,  indeed,  a  cheering  sound,  but  betray 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  corrective  of  all  human  sor- 
rows and  infirmities ; — we  must  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
instruction  connected  with  religion,  that  this,  and  the  annexed 
passage,  contain  the  substitute  which  is  proposed  instead  of  the 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  correcting  and  renewing 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  : — 

"  England  must  not  only  be  moral,  industrious^  intelligent,  powerful 
England,  but  cheerful,  happy  England.  The  lively  song  must  be  heard 
again, — the  active  sport  must  be  called  back, — marked  days  must  be 
kept  as  periodical  remembrances  of  friendship  and  good  will,  when  quarrels 
should  be  made  up,  and  the  peace  of  families  restored.  If  you  would  do 
a  thing,  there  is  nothing  like  a  fixed  time  for  doing  it  in  3  and  although 
we  would  be  good  friends  at  all  times,  differences  will  arise ;  therefore, 
let  us  have  fixed  periods  for  cementing  old  friendships  and  making  new 

ones In  France,  New  Year's  day  is  a  day  for  making  up  all 

quarrels  and  disagreements, — the  interchanging  of  little  presents, — 
things  of  no  value  but  as  proceeding  from  a  kindly  spirit." — p.  176. 

<*^The  prodigious  effects  of  education,*  says  David  Hume,  'may 
convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but 
will  admit  of  many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  structure. 
Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a  character  which  he  ap- 
proves,— let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  those,  particulars  in  which  his 
own  character  deviates  from  this  model, — let  him  keep  a  constant  watch 
over  himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  effort,  from  the  vices 
towards  the  virtues, — and  I  doubt  not  but  in  time  he  will  find  in  his 
temper  an  alteration  for  the  better.' — fVe  can  add  nothing  to  this,  nothing 
in  reference  either  to  the  value  of  education,  as  the  great  lever  with 
which  to  raise  the  social  mass,  or  to  its  humbler  but  rare  influence  when 
well  directed  to  check,  and  finally  even  to  triumph  over,  criminal  passions 
and  desires"—]  I !— p.  289. 

We  leave  the  question  of  religion  for  the  present,  merely  set* 
ting  in  contrast  with  these  passages  the  more  full  and  perfect 
scheme  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  training  of  children, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  whose  scientific  honours  en* 
title  him  to  be  heard  and  respected  when  he  speaks  in  this  cause: 

'*  The  great  secret  of  right  training  lies  in  the  always  regarding  the 
child  as  immortal.  The  moment  that  this  is  kept  out  of  sight,  we  scheme 
and  arrange  as  though  the  child  had  to  live  only  upon  earth ;  and  then 
our  plans,  not  being  commensurate  with  the  destinies  of  their  object, 
will  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  the  securing  its  good.  Educate  on  the 
principle  that  you  educate  for  eternity— otherwise  it  is  impossible,  tbatj 
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with  all  your  pains^  you  should  produce  a  beneficial  result.  If  you  edu- 
cate only  for  the  time ;  if  you  do  not  take  care  that  every  thing  else 
shall  be  manifestly  subordinate  to  preparation  for  an  after-state  of  being ; 
you  virtually  impress  upon  the  young  a  lesson  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  world,  irrespective  of  the  next ;  and  they  will  not  be  slow  in  infer- 
ring, however  you  may  occasionally  read  them  a  lecture  on  religion,  that 
you  attach,  in  reality,  a  greater  worth  to  earthly  things  than  you  seem 
willing  in  theory  to  allow.  Whereas,  if  you  contrive  to  make  it  evident, 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  edifcation,  that  you  have  but  one  aim, 
and  that  the  aim  of  fitting  for  death  and  for  judgment,  the  strong  likeli- 
hood is,  that  the  child  will  become  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  aim,  as  to  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  it  for  its  own. 

'*  We  know,  of  course,  what  will  be  immediately  urged  against  such  a 
theory  of  education  as  this.  We  shall  be  accused  of  rejecting  all  know- 
ledge which  is  not  strictly  religious,  and  of  laying  an  interdict  upon  va- 
rious acquirements,  and  still  more  upon  various  accomplishments.  But 
the  accusation  is  unfounded,  and  shows  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  a 
great  truth,  namely,  that  religion  adds  a  fresh  interest  to  every  thing 
worth  knowing,  and  a  fresh  grace  to  every  thing  worth  doing/' — Rev, 
H.  MelviWs  Sermon,  1838,  pp.  Id,  14. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  Central  Society  are  more  fully  deve- 
loped in  its  Second  Publication.  In  that  work,  the  objections  to 
teaching  writing  on  the  Lord's  day  are  held  up  to  ridicule  as  the 
peculiar  notions  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  though 
It  is  an  objection  with  all,  pp.  13,  14 :  the  efforts  of  a  dissenting 
school  at  Stockport^  where  the  contrary  plan  is  pursued,  are  ap- 
proved, p.  lo  :  we  have  a  kind  of  joke  set  forth  in  the  countri- 
fied speech  of  a  poor  Sunday-schoolmaster  who  had  lost  the 
help  of  the  curate's  daughters  by  their  death,  (probably,  it  is  sug- 
gested, from  attending  the  school),  p.  14 :  sneers  are  thrown  out 
against  Sunday-school  teachers,  than  whom  there  is  hardly  a  more 
devoted  class  of  people  in  the  country,  p.  16:  and  the  natural 
indisposition  of  the  heart  to  religion,  which  a  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety had  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  is  brought 
forward  as  a  plain  proof  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
must  be  wretchedly  bad,  because  it  is  so  distasteful  to  the 
children. 

IL  Independently  of  religion,  the  work  abounds  in  partial  and 
mistaken  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  specimen 
only  can  be  given  here. 

The  system  of  composition  and  other  exercises  in  our  higher 
class  of  schools  are  objected  to,  and  something  which  may  turn 
more  easily  and  readily  to  account  in  the  world  is  proposed,  p.  8 ; 
as  though  the  immediate  fruits  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  were  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  schools.    And 
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on  this  kind  of  foundation^  a  good  deal  of  what  is  ptausible  is 
made  to  rest. 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  following  propositions^  which  will 
doubtless  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  ''  The  studies  of  young 
persons  are  for  the  purpose  •  ...  of  giving  them  a  lively  interest 
m  the  world  they  are  entering  upon>  (compare  1  John,  ii.  15— 
17);  .  •  • .  they  are  too  for  enabling  their  parents  and  preceptors 
to  discover  what  the  peculiar  bents  of  their  minds  are,  so  that  the 
study  chosen  for  them  may  be  one  in  which  they  will  probably 
succeed/'  p.  9-  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  proposed 
"  to  introduce  professional  studies  into  preparatory  education, 
and  thus  familiarise  the  mind  to  the  peculiar  class  of  ideas  which, 
in  after  life,  must  so  greatly  occupy  it,"  p.  19.  "  At  present  (we 
are  told)  all  early  associations  receive  a  shock ;"  viz.  by  the  change 
in  the  subject  of  study  as  life  advances ;  **  such  is  the  position  of  a 
young  man  who  comes  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
educational  studies  to  a  conveyancer's  or  special  pleader's  cham- 
bers" ! ! 

These  principles,  be  it  remembered,  are  taken  from  the  leading 
article  in  the  publication  which  sets  forth  the  Society's  designs. 
And,  who  indeed  shall  wonder  to  find  such  recommendations, 
when  he  knows  the  definition  of  education  which  a  chief  mover 
in  the  Society  (Mr.  Wyse)  deliberately  propounds  in  his  writ- 
ings ? — "  that  which  enables  each  citizen  most  perfectly  to  fulfil 
the  various  duties  which  his  several  stations  in  society,  public 
and  private,  enforce  upon  him,  by  giving  to  the  physical,  intel* 
lectual,  and  moral  faculties,  the  full  perfection  of  which  they  are 
susceptible/'  (without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  ultimate  des^ 
tinies  of  man.) 

Need  we  adduce  further  instances  of  partial  and  mistaken 
views,  when  a  society  for  improving  the  education  of  the  country 
proceeds  on  such  principles  as  these  ? 

III.  There  we  proofs  of  ignorance  \n  the  publications  unbe- 
coming any  persons  who  ought  to  understand  a  subject  upon 
which  they  write,  and  more  especially  unseemly  in  those  who 
profess  to  teach  the  teachers  of  £ngland  what  things  they  should 
do.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but 
those  who  understand  the  system  of  education  now  at  work  in  the 
country  will  not  deem  it  such,  that  the  idea  of  selecting  teachers 
(monitors)  out  of  the  class  they  are  to  teach,  is  held  up  to  ridicule.''^ 
Why,  where  is  the  thing  done  ?  The  rule  and  principle  of  the 
system  is,  that  monitors  shall  always  be  taken  from  the  first  or 
highest  class. — So,  the  circulating  system  is  praised  because  there 
is  no  bottom  to  the  class,  and  the  worst  scholar  is  spared  the  re« 

*  Schools  for  the  ladostrious  Classes,  p«  28. 
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proach  of  standing  the  last ;  whereas  the  system  is  objectionable 
for  this  very  reason,  that  the  worst  scholar  is  driven  down,  circle 
after  circle,  and  bears  on  his  breast  a  badge  indicative  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  best  scholar  is  tempted  to  pride  by  the  list  of 
honorary  circles  which  he  moves  up,  and  proclaims  by  his  badge. 
In  short,  so  far  from  avoiding  depression,  the  principle  of  excite- 
ment and  depression  is  too  strongly  and  largely  introduced  into 
the  whole  school* 

What  else  can  we  account  it  but  a  proof  of  Ignorance,  that 
while  much  is  said  of  lending  libraries,  and,  in  describing  the 
Ealing*  school^  we  have  an  account  (as  a  novelty !)  of  a  boy 
librarian,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  very  numerous  libraries  in 
connexion  with  existing  national  schools,  together  with  the  plan 
of  acting  through  the  medium  of  children,  and  teaching  them  to 
be  useful  in  every  possible  way,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  mutual  tuition,  viz.  that  the  children  are  to  work  all 
the  mechanical  details  of  the  school  business,  and  the  master  is 
to  be  free  to  superintend  and  direct  and  control  the  whole. 

In  like  manner,  evening  instruction  in  connexion  with  Sunday 
or  daily  national  schools,  is  treated  as  a  novelty,  a  sort  of  discovery. 
Again,  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  system  in  connexion  with  schools, 
which  the  National  Society's  reports  had  long  since  told  us  was 
tried  at  Liverpool  and  at  York,  is  brought  forward  as  a  new  idea.f 
So  also,  a  whole  essay  is  devoted  to  vocal  music  considered  as  a 
branch  of  national  education,  without  a  syllable  to  indicate  that 
a  work  j:  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  effecting  this  very  thing 
which  is  desired  in  national  schools ;  that  there  had  been  a  great 
demand  for  the  work ;  that  singing  has  been  taught  scientifically 
in  the  Marylebone,  and  Philological,  and  Clergy  Orphan  Schools, 
and  is  actually  in  operation  at  the  National  Society's  Central 
School.  If  it  is  not  attributable  to  ignorance,  that  the  results 
of  other  men's  labours  are  passed  over  thus,  we  fear  that  some 
motive  of  a  more  objectionable  description  must  be  assigned. 
Again ;  who  would  have  supposed  from  the  article,  *'  Industrial 
Schools  for  the  Peasantry,"  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  fully 
and  impartially  considered  by  the  National  Society,  the  principles 
carried  out  extensively  into  effect,  and  a  Report  printed  on  the 
subject  many  years  ago.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
assert,  that  the  paper  on  works  of  industry  connected  with  Na- 
tional Schools  put  forth  by  the  Society  in  1839,  contains  far  more 
information,  more  clearly  and  systematically  arranged,  than  the 
essay  composed  expressly  in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

*  First  PublicatioD,  p.  188.  t  Schools  for  the  Indastricms  Classes,  Dp.  70, 71. 

^  Manual  of  Instroctiou  in  Psalmody.    By  J.  Turner,  Esq.    Published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  PromotiDg  Christian  Knowledge* 
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how  little  has  been  done  in  this  particular  department,  and  en- 
lightening the  public  on  the  subject.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
the  following  abstract  in  proof  of  what  we  state ; — 

*'  The  Society's  publication  gives  the  objections  and  the  answers 
against  and  for  the  plan  of  industrial  schools;  it  then  gives  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  what  may  be  effected,  by  an  account  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary School  at  Chelsea ;  and  it  afterwards  enlarges,  with  many  particular 
and  useful  hints,  on  the  following  works,  which  are  more  or  less  adapted 
to  the  object  desired: — Needletvork^  with  details  of  the  Rutland  So- 
ciety, its  prizes  and  plan  of  operations  ;  Househotd-XDork,  with  accounts 
from  the  poor  reports,  vol.  vi.;  Kniiiitig,  as  practised  by  boys^  as  well 
as  girls,  in  many  uational  schools ;  Nettings  with  an  account  of  its  suc- 
cess in  Northleach  school ;  Tailors*  work,  practised  in  several  national 
schools  'y  Straw-platting,  with  particulars  respecting  the  plat ;  Spinning, 
weaving  and  winding,  as  in  the  Hastings,  Glasbury  and  Rutland  schools, 
&c. ',  Covering  and  stitching  books,  as  in  the  Twickenham  school ;  Print- 
ing, with  particulars  from  Gower's  Walk ;  Basket^making ;  account  from 
the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum ;  Rush-platting  for  mats,  baskets,  Sfc, ;  Gar- 
dening and  agrictiUure,  with  details  from  the  Thames  Ditton  school. 
Under  the  last  head,  is  a  reference  to  the  village  agricultural  school  at 
Carra,  near  Geneva,  established  by  M.  Vernet,  a  relative  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor Pictet,  which  the  Central  Society  of  Education  announces  as  the 
school  of  M.  Vernot  Fietat." — First  Publication,  p.  204. 

When,  therefore,  the  Society  tells  us,  **  such,  as  far  as  they 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  are  the  first  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  the  country  "*  of  this  kind,  we  can  only  lament 
that  the  books  of  the  National  Society  were  not  consulted  before 
the  labours  of  the  institution  were  misrepresented  and  spoken  of 
with  contempt.  When  it  informs  us,  that  "  in  national  schools 
works  of  industry  may  be  introduced,  without  affecting  their  ex- 
clusive character," — we  ask  the  Society's  editor,  did  you  never 
read  what  was  put  forth  in  the  First  Publication  of  the  National 
Society,  and  has  been  always  reprinted  with  the  paper  on  the 
subject  since  1833  ? 

*'  It  may  not  be  superfluous,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  resulting  from  its  admirable  mechanism,  that  the  in- 
struction necessary  for  the  lower  orden  of  society  is  so  expeditiously 
afforded,  as  to  leave  ample  leisure  for  the  daily  exercise  of  manual  la- 
bour  A  conviction  of  the  superabundance  of  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  schoolmasters,  has  induced  the  managers  of  certain  schools  to 
seek  for  variety  of  employment,'*  &c. 

Or,  has  the  work-book  of  the  Society  never  fallen  in  his  way  ? 
wherein  we  read  on  the  first  page, — 

*'  At  the  Central  School,  all  the  regulations  respecting  needlework 
and  knitting  are  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Madras  system,  as 

*  Fint  PablicatioD,  p.  201. 
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taught  in  Dr.  Beirs  Manual  of  Instnictions The  children  are 

classed  according  to  their  proficiency  in  needlework,  &c an  as- 
sistant teacher  to  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  class,  ...  a  teacher 
superintends  the  whole,  ...  is  responsible  to  the  schoolmistress  for 
all,''  &c. 

And,  whose  thanks,  then,  does  he  expect,  for  announcing  the 
mysterious  discovery  that  works  of  industry  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  mutual  instruction,  or  the  exclusive  (reli- 
gious ?)  character  of  our  schools  ?  Whatever  the  friends  of  the 
Central  Society  may  feel,  we  are  sure  that  the  public  may  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  the  institutions  he  sets 
out  in  array  for  their  instruction  and  imitation,  such  as  Spring- 
field,* Winkfield^f  &c.  are  in  union  with  the  National  Society, 
and  were  actually  established  by  aid  of  the  Society's  own  funds. 

We  have  none  of  the  vain  ambition  of  arrogating  all  inventions 
and  improvements  to  the  Church  by  these  remarks.  We  are 
simply  stating  facts  which  may  be  verified  by  public  documents, 
and  by  which  our  character  for  truth  may  stand  or  fall. 

IV.  But  there  are  proofs  against  the  Central  Society  of  pre^ 
judice  against  the  Church,  For  instance,  we  deem  it  such  to  de- 
scribe both  societies,  National  and  British,  as  the  patrons  of 
intellectual  instruction^:  only,  (which  is  not  correct) ;  and  after 
praising  the  British  Central  School  for  its  superiority,  to  lament 
that  no  attention  is  paid  in  it  to  singings  and  neglect  to  state  that 
its  rival  gives  an  example  in  this  respect ! — And,  to  dwell  upon 
the  provision  which  might  be  made  for  mechanics  by  books  and 
reading-rooms,  without  any  notice  of  what  has  been  effected  by 
the  National  Society's  agents  in  this  way  at  Bath,  and  Chichester, 
and  Coventry,  and  elsewhere  !§  Do  the  friends  of  Church  schools 
admit,  that  "  the  number  of  schools,  not  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  them,"!]  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  their  ap- 
peal ?  Then,  why  charge  against  them  so  offensive  a  statement, 
which  cannot  be  substantiated  when  denied  ?  **  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians,"  the  public  are  informed,  '*  find  it  impossible  to  unite 
even  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic.'*1[  ''  Child- 
ren's feelings  are  embittered  by  theological  controversy  in  our 
schools."**  Is  this  to  hold  off  from  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
observe  neutrality,— or  to  attack  the  chief  patrons  of  religious  in- 
struction, the  friends  of  the  Church  ?  So  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  established  ''  the  model  school  in  the  Borough 
Road.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Bell  came  over  from  Madras.''tt  It 
is  difiicult  to  conceive  any  other  motive  for  such  an  assertion  than 

•  First  PablicatM>n,  p.  19t.  t  p.  189.  t  PP*  iT^t,  17S. 

$  p.  f .  I  See  National  Society's  Report,  1837,  pp.  50, 57, 6f ,  &e. 

t  Schools  for  the  Industrious  Classes,  p.  8.  **  p.  10.  tt  p.  Si. 
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a  design  of  traducing  tbe  pretensions  of  the  Church.  In  the  like 
spirit  we  are  told,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  instruction  given  at 
the  Central  School  is  of  such  and  such  a  kind,''^  a  quotation  being 
made  from  the  Society's  Report ; — we  turn  to  the  Report,  and  find 
that  the  fact  is  not  so^  but  it  is  stated,  that  every  child  is  expected 
to  know  the  matters  (religious)  referred  to,  while  other  lessons 
are  always  taught.  In  a  like  spirit,  a  little  book  on  arithmetic, 
which  contains  some  examples  from  Scriptural  facts,  is  ridiculed 
as  most  unfit  for  use  in  the  Central  School,  and  the  reverend  se- 
cretary of  the  Society,  who  compiled  it,  is  sufficiently  jeered.  Who 
wouldsuppose,after  this,  that  the  book  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  used  in  the  Central  School  at  all  i  Yet,  such  is  the 
fact.  Who  would  imagine  that  the  title-page  and  first  words  of  the 
preface  proclaim  that  the  book  was  written  with  another  design, 
and  is  not  adapted  for  general  use  in  schools  ?  It  is  written  for 
adults,  to  explain  the  *^Jirst  principles  of  a  science  which  they  are 
to  teach  others,"  and  not  for  the  children. 

In  the  article  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  writer  devotes  a  large  space  (eighteen  pages) 
to  Scotch  schools,  half  as  much  to  Irish  schools,  and,  when  he 
comes  to  those  of  England  and  Wales,  laments  that  '*  the  limits 
of  his  paper  preclude  the  possibility  of  going  into  detail  respect- 
ing them."t  But  there  were  other  obvious  reasons  why  it  was  in- 
convenient to  do  this.  He  would  have  had  to  tell  (as  the  extract 
we  have  already  given  shows)  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  clergy  in  this  work.  Or  else,  where 
English  education  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Central  Society's  re* 
gard,  why  did  he  pass  over  the  very  matter  on  which  it  was  im- 
portant that  he  should  touch  ? 

V.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  candour  and  truth  which  is  be- 
trayed in  many  parts  of  the  Society's  two  works,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  hasty  admissions  which  are  constantly  made  of  what 
the  Church  has  done,  and  which  are  uniformly  followed  by  a  vir- 
tual contradiction  of  the  admission  in  the  form  of  uncompro- 
mising abuse  pf  her  schools.;};  The  Second  Publication  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  words  by  a  review,  which  generally 
approves  of  the  object  with  which  the  Society  was  formed. 

'^  The  author  in  it  has  carried  out  the  statistical  system  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  with  irresistible  drollery  given  tbe  examination  of  the  fifty- 
three  witnesses  for  National  School  Education  \  consisting  of  all  tbe  low 
idle  vagabonds  that  could  be  pounced  upon  in  the  public  streets.  From 
the  mouths  of  these  witnesses  the  education  of  tbe  National  and  British 
and  Foreign  Schools  is  adjudged  to  be  worse  than  no  education  at  all ; 

*  Schools  for  the  InHastrious  Classes,  p.  36.  t  First  Publication,  p.  58. 
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and  tbe  author  indulges  himself  in  many  deprecatory  remarks  on  the 
National  and  British  systems  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  vulgar^  as 
to  be  disgusting  to  the  reader,  and  offensive  to  every  well-regulated  mrod. 
Much  that  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  is  undoubtedly  true  3  but  you 
may  speak  truth  with  a  view  to  offend,  or  with  a  view  to  amend  :  the 
author  has  chosen  the  former  method.*' 

A  violent  attack  is  made  in  this  work  upon  the  school  in  Bald- 
win's Gardens,  which  was  formerly  the  National  Society's  Central 
School.  The  secretaries,  who  gratuitously  devote  their  time  and 
services  to  the  schools^  have  thought  it  deserving  of  an  answer. 
Other  persons  have  not  done  so  in  their  own  case ;  but  we  may 
judge  by  this  example  of  tbe  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  be- 
nevolent people  through  the  hasty  and  unfounded  abuse  which, 
if  we  may  not  say  the  Central  Society  has  sanctioned,  yet  for 
which  it  is  made  responsible,  through  the  editors  it  appoints. 

*'  A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  entitled  'Schools  for  the  Industrious 
Classes,'  which  abounds  with  the  most  exaggerated  statements  respect- 
ing existing  schools,  and  the  present  system  of  education  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  author  has  made  several  direct  and  specific  charges 
against  the  National  School  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty,  by  showing  the  unfounded  nature  of  these  charges,  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  the  supporters  of  this  Institution  in  particular,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  readers  in  general  on  their  guard,  as  to  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  other  parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  first  statement,  to  which  we  will  reply,  is  in  the  following 
words : — 

*'  ^The  utility  of  the  school  in  Baldwin*s  Gardens,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  Irish  population,  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  narrow  and  contracted 
basis  upon  which  tbe  school  is  established.  Although  there  are  one  or 
two  catholic  boys  in  the  school,  hundreds  who  would  attend  are  kept 
away  by  their  priests,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  denounce  (and 
not  unreasonably)  parents  who  suffer  their  children  to  attend  and  join  in 
an  anti-catholic  form  of  worship.* — Second  Edit.  p.  22. 

"  This  statement  can  only  have  originated  in  the  desire,  obvious 
through  the  whole  book,  to  depreciate  by  every  possible  means  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  existing  schools.  A  very  short  answer  will 
suffice.  The  school  is  not  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  Irish  popu- 
lation; there  are  very  few  Irish  families  in  its  immediate  vicinity  on  any 
side ;  and,  moreover,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school  is 
greatly  understated  ;  there  are  now  nearly  thirty  children  of  Irish  and 
Italian  parents  in  the  school,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are,  it  is 
believed,  Roman  Catholics^  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  children  of 
Dissenters  and  Jews  -,  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  usefulness  of  tbe 
school  could  not  on  that  account  be  justly  impugned,  for  there  are  as 
many  children  in  it  as  the  rooms  are  calculated  to  accommodate,  and 
they  are  frequently  crowded  to  inconvenience.'* 
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The  second  charge  is  refuted  as  fully  and  plainly  as  the 
former. 

Having  allucjed  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament  respecting  this  Society,  we  must  here  add,  that 
whatever  noble  lords,  who  are  friendly  to  its  principles,  (which  we 
have  illustrated  through  the  medium  of  its  own  statements,)  may 
say,  there  "  must  be  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  public  mind  io 
regard  to  its  operations.*'  We  cannot  admit  that  ''its  publica- 
tions are  put  forth  merely  as  means  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  various  propositions  which  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  education."*  ft  could  have  been  nothing  but  want  of  informa- 
tion which  induced  a  noble  advocate  to  say,  that  ''  in  these  pub- 
lications the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  abstain  from  the 
expression  of  opinion^  but  the  greatest  anxiety  is  manifested  to 
provide  facts  and  imformation  from  which  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.'' 

It  is  not  needful  for  us  to  express  any  further  opinion  on  the 
Central  Society.  But  there  are  some  inferences  deducible  from 
the  attacks  of  this  Association,  and  of  various  other  persons  or 
parties  who  are  like-minded  with  it,  which  it  would  not  become 
us  to  pass  over  entirely. 

The  Church  and  the  Clergy  are  not  in  good  odour  with  those 
we  refer  to,  because  they  have  done  and  are  doing  too  much  to 
suit  their  views  aud  desires.  The  Church  has  an  influence  and 
connexion  formed  throughout  the  country  which  they  find  very 
embarrassing.  Their  "  schemes  would  go  far  towards  dissociating 
religion  from  the  instruction  given  to  the  people.  We,  therefore, 
regard  those  schemes  as  hostile  to  the  Christianity  of  our  land ;" 
and  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  same  religion  are  equally  op* 
posed  to  their  plans.  We  would  have  our  schools  to  be,  "  as 
those  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  were  before  them,  the 
feeders  of  the  Established  Church  ;*'  and,  if  the  members  of  that 
Church  are  true  to  their  own  cause,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  main  body  of  schools  throughout  the  country  being  of  this 
description.  This  fact  being  pretty  well  understood  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  is  nothing  left  to  prevent  such  a  result,  but  to 
attack  the  character  of  existing  schools ;  to  endeavour  to  make 
out  a  case  of  misapplication  in  regard  to  the  charitable  endow- 
ments which  were  left  to  the  Church  for  its  special  benefit ;  and» 
assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  contented  with  the  present 
state  of  educational  affairs,  to  call  upon  authorities  to  wrest  her 
power  from  her  hands,  or  else,  to  create  such  a  controlling  in- 
fluence as  shall  virtually  destroy  that  power.     We  have  so  often 

*  Mirror,  Part  44f,  pp.  «74,f75. 
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had  occasion  to  expose  these  views  and  designs,  that  we  deem  it 
irrelevant  to  recite  our  arguments  :*  but  it  is  due  to  the  National 
Society  to  state  distinctly,  that  it  has  proclaimed,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  express,  that  it  is  by  no  means  satisfied,  as  a  final 
result,  with  what  has  been  done  hitherto.  There  is  a  long  pas- 
sage from  its  annual  Report,  in  our  article  referred  to,  in  which  it 
expressly  says  as  much.  That  passage  is  brought  forward,  and 
urged  again  on  public  attention  in  the  Society's  Report  for  1835, 
p.  17*  The  extraordinary  want  of  schools,  as  proved  by  the  Edu- 
cation-inquiry, 1833,  is  pointed  out,  Report  1836.  The  declara- 
tion is  renewed  in  a  statement  transmitted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  Model  Schools,  and  printed  in  Report  for  1836, 
p.  57.  Plans  are  repeatedly  suggested  for  improving  schools ; 
the  necessity  of  better  salaries,  for  an  improved  set  of  teachers,  is 
urged.  Report,  1835;  and  the  Queen's  Letter,  recently  in  the 
course  of  circulation  throughout  the  country,  recited  the  Society's 
own  feeling  complaint  and  prayer,  that  its  hands  might  be 
strengthened,  in  order  that  its  work  might  be  better  accomplished. 

But  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  betrayed  us  to  an  undue 
length,  and  our  remarks  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  We  have 
only  room  to  enumerate  what  we  proposed  to  have  discussed  at 
some  length,  as  a  sequel  to  the  precedmg  remarks ;  viz.  first,  the 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  education  which  are  afloat; 
secondly,  the  bearings  of  those  schemes,  which  are  fatal,  as  we 
apprehend,  to  their  success :  and,  thirdly,  the  course  which  we 
hope,  and  are  disposed  to  think,  the  government  will  adopt. 

We  have  read  of  four  schemes  differing  a  little  in  the  extent  of 
their  interference  with  existing  plans  and  institutions.  Of  these 
we  enumerate,  1st,  as  requiring  the  greatest  changes,  that  which 
the  Central  Society  propounds. 

It  can  **  anticipate  no  measures  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the 
case  unless  the  subject  be  taken  up  by  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment."t  *'  Central  national  organization  is  the  great  thing ;"  *'  a 
proper  department  with  a  minister  and  council  are  required  " — 
''large  powers  over  new  and  old  endowments.''^;  it  doubts 
whether  the  country  would,  for  the  present,  *'  permit  a  system  of 
compulsory  education  to  be  adopted ;"  but  suggests  some  inter- 
mediate measures.  .  •  .  ''The  government  may  hold  out 
civil  advantages  to  those  who  have  been  educated,  and  impose 
disabilities  on  those  who  have  not,  &c.  ...  A  law  mi^ht 
then  be  passed,  without  diflBculty,  which  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  •  •  .  prosperity  of  the  country.^  So  that  compulsory 
education  (which  is  defended  by  the  practice  of  the  Court  oif 

•  See  particolarly  our  article  IX.,  in  No.  XXXV.  for  Jolj,  1835. 
t  First  Publication,  p.  21  f .  1  pp.  6«,  65.  $  p.  14. 
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Chancery  in  certain  particulars)  is  the  one  thing  needed  and 
desired ;  and  the  adoption  of  local  taxes  for  the  purpose  at  once 
is  deliberately  proposed.'*^ 

2.  Lord  Brougham's  plan  stands  next,  which,  being  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  is  sufficiently  before  the  public.  It  rejects 
all  ideas  of  direct  compulsion,  proposes  a  commission  with  ex- 
tensive duties, — a  system  of  enrolling  schools  under  the  Commis- 
sion, by  which  they  shall  become  entitled  to  certain  privileges  ;— 
officers,  called  inspectors  of  schools ; — ^special  arrangements  for 
the  benefit  of  towns  having  municipal  corporations ;  and  various 
other  details.  A  kind  of  commentary^  favourable  to  the  bill,  has 
appeared  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  its  supposed  defects 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Preface  to  Mr.  L.  Horner's  transla- 
tion of  M.  Cousin's  work  on  the  schools  of  Holland. 

d.  A  more  moderate  scheme,  as  regards  the  degree  of  inter- 
ference with  existing  institutions,  has  been  put  forth  in  the 
Educational  Magazine,  and  is  stated  thus  : 

"  We  think  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
much  can  be  done.  Education  must  be  made  a  government  measure, 
which  should  be  as  ready  to  prevent  crime  as  to  punish  it.  Let  socie- 
ties exist,  and  let  the  government  work  through  them,  with  a  proviso 
that  certain  branches  of  education  shall  be  imparted ;  and  that  certain 
institutions,  Normal  schools,  shall  be  raised  for  the  full  and  competent 
training  of  teachers.  Let  the  Church  have  their  schools,  and  the  Dis- 
senters have  their  schools ;  but  let  the  government  compel  both  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  plans,  and  insist  upon  the  elements  of  geography  and 
English  history,  linear  drawing,  and  thefirst  truths  of  natural  philosophy, 
being  taught  by  the  aid  of  books  properly  drawn  up,  pictures,  maps, 
lessons,  and  apparatus.  Let  the  government  provide  funds,  and  state 
what  they  would  have  done,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Let  them 
prohibit  sham  schools  being  formed,  in  which  the  word  of  promise  is 
kept  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  hope.  Let  inspectors  be  selected  to 
examine  every  school  at  stated  periods  ;  and  let  there  be  a  proper  scale 
of  payment  for  teachers,  and  a  provision  for  old  age.  But  let  no  teacher 
be  elected  without  having  passed  a  board  of  examiners,  sach  as  a  young 
surgeon  is  obliged  to  undergo." 

4.  We  certainly  were  surprised  to  find  that  our  own  pages  had 
unintentionally  given  birth  to  a  scheme  at  all,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  called  us  in  to 
subserve  his  own  opinions,  and  he  is  welcome  to  such  aid  as  he 
can  borrow  from  us,  though  we  see  obvious  difficulties  in  his  pro- 
posal. 

"  An  idea  has  been  thrown  out  in  a  number  of  the  British  Critic, 
which  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  regard,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 

t  First  Publicalion,  |).  '23, 
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of  Public  Instruction,  not  indeed  a  Schoolmaster-General  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  government  and  the 
country,  holding  a  bureau  of  central  communication  and  geixeral  inter- 
course ;  the  visitor  for  statistical  purposes  of  all  Public  Seminaries  and 
Educational  Establishments ;  a  collector  of  educational  facts,  and  a  depo* 
sitory  of  educational  suggestions^  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  deficiencies 
and  the  extension  of  benefits.  If,  under  the  control  of  such  an  officer  of 
state,  three  working  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  National  Society,  one  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  one  selected  to  represent  the  opinions  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  not  disposed  to  approve  of  either,  and  if  all 
applications  for  aid,  whether  from  the  two  societies  or  elsewhere,  were 
thoroughly  investigated  by  them,  I  think  that  without  the  help  of  any 
penalties  they  might  obtain  access  for  their  inspectors  to  almost  every 
school  in  the  kingdom,~^might  elevate  and  improve  existing  establish- 
ments, and,  in  connection  with  local  efifbrt,,  promote  to  an  unlimited 
extent  the  opening  of  new  ones.  Understanding,  as  they  would,  the 
grounds  on  which  voluntary  subscriptions  are  offered,  they  would  be  able 
not  only  to  secure  the  present  amount  of  contributions,  but  to  develop 
still  more  widely  the  benevolent  resources  of  the  country.''* 

What  dhall  we  argue  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  plans  ? — Cer* 
tainly  not  that  the  remedy  for  the  supposed  disease  is  simple  and 
sure ; — not  that  the  practitioners  understand  the  case.  Each  takes 
great  pains  to  show  that  his  own  advice  is  right,  and  that  the  others 
are  wrong.  The  Central  Society  would  do  away  with  existing  socie- 
ties altogether;  Lord  Brougham  would  have  the  power  of  controlling 
or  superseding  their  operations,  or  leaving  them  to  their  own  un- 
aided exertions,  as  the  commissioners  might  think  fit.  The  third 
scheme  (inconsistently  enough)  would  preserve  them  as  voluntary 
agents,  but  fetter  them  with  laws^ — Mr.  Dunn  would  identify 
them  with  the  government  itself.  Other  discrepancies  in  abund- 
ance may  be  pointed  out  in  their  plans ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
see  that  "  doctors  differ,"  and  we  infer  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  disease  of  the  patient, — they  all  promise  to  cure.  But 
we  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans. 
They  all  involve  expenses  which  must  be  fatal  to  their  success 
when  brought  under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  eyes  ; — 
and  they  all  involve  religious  considerations  which  must  be  equally 
fatal  to  them  with  the  country  at  large.  We  have  already  shown 
at  what  price  the  country  is  to  buy  the  advantages  which  are 
promised  on  the  good  faith  of  speculators  who,  we  doubt  not, 
believe  every  word  they  say.  Centralized  organization  may  be  had 
for  a  few  hundred  thousands  pounds  a  year,  or  in  terms  more  empha- 
tic, *'  England's  intellectual  regeneration  may  be  effected  for  the 

*  National  Kducaiion  tlic  Question  of  Questions,  by  Mr.  Hcnrj-Dunn,  1838. 
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mere  sum  it  cost  us  to  set  free  our  West  Indian  slaves  ?"  If  this 
were  all,  we  apprehend  the  House  of  Commons  would  consider 
it  enough,  but  the  Central  Society  of  Education  would  be  very 
far  from  content.  Besides  what  this  involves,  it  has  nobler 
schemes  in  view;* — the  salaries  for  the  teachers  must  not  be 
what  they  now  are,  but  good: — there  must  be  various  collateral 
aids  in  the  work ; — **  schools  of  design/'  with  normal  schools ; — 
special  aid  for  mechanics'  institutes ; — museums  throughout  the 
country  furnished  forth  by  the  state ; — schools  for  the  special  be- 
nefit of  juvenile  offenders,  **  houses  of  detention"  they  are  to  be 
called,  where  the  unfortunate  children  may  be  supported  and 
trained,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  reformed  characters ; — there  is 
moreover  a  workhouse  scheme,  and  a  scheme  for  providing  new 
courts  in  large  towns,  under  another  responsible  minister  of  jus-* 
tice,  who  should  have  gaols  under  his  control,  &c. 

Away  then  with  the  calculating  economy  of  modern  times  ! — 
Let  the  means  be  supplied,  and  let  education  do  its  perfect 
work !  We  should  really  anticipate  great  results  from  men  of 
such  splendid  comprehensive  views,  if  we  did  not  observe  that 
the  whole  expense  was  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  advocates  of  the  measures  themselves 
hold  their  own  purses  very  tightly  clasped.  We  scarcely  remem« 
ber  a  popular  society  which  has  come  forward  with  such  magnifi- 
cent pretensions,  and  such  straightened  resources,  as  this  same 
Central  Society  from  which  all  these  plans  proceed. 

But  if  this,  or  any  other  of  the  projected  societies,  were  pre- 
pared to  do  its  own  work,  and  pay  for  the  expenses  it  occasions, 
we  apprehend  that  a  voice  would  be  heard  from  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community,  which  would  cause  very  formidable 
obstructions  in  its  proceedings.  It  has  a  plausible  sound,  in  a 
parliamentary  debate,  when  it  is  said,  the  schools  shall  be  religi- 
ous schools,  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  all  children  shall  of  necessity 
study  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews,  whose 
parents  may  object.  But,  such  kind  of  accommodation  and  con- 
cession falls  very  far  short  of  the  requirements  which  thoughtful  re- 
ligious persons  are  prepared  to  make.  They  choose  that  religion, 
the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  a  distinct  substantive  form,  should 
not  be  hooked  on  as  a  collateral  branch  of  tuition,  an  appendage  in 
its  train,  but  should  form  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  the  business 
of  the  schools.  They  will  not  submit "  to  substitute  secular  know- 
ledge as  the  refining  principle  of  the  country,  for  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above :  or  compendiums  of  political  economy  for  the  word 

*  Fint  Poblication ;  see  the  pUni  in  soccesiioo,  pp.  41,  244»  950, 251,  t81,  t89, 
SS3.  990,  &c. 
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of  God."*  They  despise  ''  those  much  vaunted  systems  which 
deal  with  the  intellect  and  let  alone  the  heart,  or  propose  to  po- 
lish the  metal  without  attempting  to  refine  it/'t  They  require 
that,  in  all  education,  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  our  souls,  should  be  the  first  elements  taken  into  ac- 
count; and,  therefore,  they  make  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  pupil  subordinate  to  his  moral  improvement ;  yet  though 
subordinate,  they  would  not  have  it  overlooked,  *'  for  whatever 
principle  serves  to  kill  the  lusts  of  the  heart,  serves  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  too."  **  Man  arrives  at  the  highest 
intellectual  elevation  of  which  he  is  capable  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  moral  affections.*'  The  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
language  of  the  world  are  opposed.  **  fVisdom,  as  understood  in 
the  Bible,  is  a  principle  of  fear  and  love  working  in  God's  crea- 
tures. Knowledse^  is  a  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  nature  and  at- 
tributes, of  his  claims  upon  us  and  our  duties  to  him ;  and  other 
acquirements,  even  those  upon  which  the  world  spends  all  its 
strength,  are  there  sunk  and  disregarded,  as  vain."j;  The  object 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  promoters  of  education, 
has  been  to  teach  men  to  make  a  conscience  of  their  ways,  and  to 
prepare  and  qualify  them  for  that  state  which  shall  then  only  begin 
when  the  transitory  things  of  this  present  world  have  all  passed 
away.  Nor  will  they,  for  the  hope  of  any  temporal  and  intellec- 
tual advantages,  forego  any  portion  of  this  great  and.  important 
design.  For  this  purpose,  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences  that 
they  may  do  the  work  of  God,  not  deceitfully,  but  fully  and  ef- 
fectually to  the  saving  of  souls,  they  must  have  all  those  manifold 
truths  unfolded  to  the  understanding  of  their  pupils,  so  far  as  the 
wisdom  of  God  has  seen  fit  to  direct. — "  True,"  say  the  advocates 
for  the  school  of  universal  adaptation, — **  true,  have  religious  in- 
struction as  much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  adopt  any  particular 
form  of  faith;  take  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  which  are 
best  suited  to  a  general  plan  of  education ;  but  do  not  obtrude 
on  all  scholars  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
— be  content  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

*^  Bat  I  ask  in  the  first  place,  how  are  these  general  principles  to  be 
appHedi  for  it  is  with  their  application  that  we  are  here  concerned  ?— 
1  may  have  eeneral  notions  of  a  boose,  but  I  must  have  a  specific  plan 
when  1  build  one.  1  may  have  general  notions  of  astronomy,  but  I 
must  adopt  a  specific  system  when  I  teach  it :  and  I  may  have  general 

*  See  an  admirable  lermon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.    '*Useful  Knowledge  no  Substitute 
for  Religious  Knowledge,  in  a  scheme  for  National  Education."    Murray, 
t  Sermon  by  Rer.  H.  Melvill.    *'  Religions  Education."    RiTingtona. 
t  Blum's  Sermon. 
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ideas  of  CbristiaDity,  but  I  must  prefer  oDe  mode  of  it  to  another,  when 
I  set  myself  to  form  a  Christian.  But  I  would  further  ask,  what  those 
general  principles  of  Christianity  are  of  which  we  hear  so  much } — I 
find  all  Christians,  to  be  sure,  professing  to  acknowledge  the  Bible  for 
their  common  authority :  yet,  whilst  they  do  so,  I  find  some  denying 
their  original  sin  ;  some  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  ^  some  the  need  or  effi- 
cacy of  the  atonement ;  some  the  influence,  some  the  very  being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  find  some  declaring  against  the  baptism  of  infants  3 
some  against  elemental  baptism  at  all  3  some  against  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  as  commemorative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death.  I  find  some 
for  many  sacraments  3  some  for  none  whatever.  I  find  some  for  an 
ordained  ministry,  as  the  covenanted  channel  through  which  God's  spe- 
cial grace  has  been  conveyed  to  his  people  from  the  apostles  downwards ; 
and  some  for  allowing  any  man  to  take  the  honour  to  himself  not  as  did 
Aaron.  Now  I  would  know  what  kind  of  Christianity  that  would  be, 
and  whether  it  would  be  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  St.  Paul,  which  must  be  so 
indefinite  in  its  character,  in  its  nature  so  abstract,  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  suppression,  /or  the  sake  of  peace,  of  all  mention  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  of  the  atonement  of  his  blood, 
of  the  person  and  office  of  the  Comforter,  of  baptism,  of  the  supper  of 
the  Lord,  of  a  priesthood.  Doubtless,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  we  are  to 
live  peacefully  with  all  men,  but  the  restriction  implies  that  peace, 
though  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  may  like  gold  be  bought  too  dear. 

If  there  are  texts  which  teach  concession,  there  are  others 

(though  in  these  days  much  less  heard  of)  which  teach  steadfastness ; 
though  unity  is  the  second  thing  in  the  world  to  long  for,  still  truth  is 
the  first.  But  follow  the  principle  out,  and  it  would  deprive  us  of  the 
use  of  even  Scripture  itself  as  an  element  of  education  ;  for  if  no  one 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  to  be  resolved  on,  because  there  are 
those  who  do  not  allow  that  interpretation ;  so  neither  should  Scripture 
itself  be  admitted  into  our  schools,  because  there  are  those  who  dispute 
its  truths.** — Rev,  /.  J.  Blunfs  Sermon, 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  sensible  observations  excepting 
this^  that  Mr.  Dunn's  remarks  (in  his  essay,  entitled  National  Edu- 
cation the  Question  of  Questions,  especially  where  he  deals  with 
the  religious  difHculties  of  the  case,  and  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  an 
universal  text-book,  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  schools,)  are  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Blunt  asserts.  In  pp.  tS4, 
35,  his  treatment  of  the  Catholic,  the  Unitarian,  the  Jew  (not  to  name 
the  unbeliever),  is  a  clear  proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Christianity  for  schools  which  can  be  suitable  or  palatable  to  all. 
Any  violent  attempt  to  force  a  system  upon  the  country  which 
should  involve  this  absurdity,  must  necessarily  have  the  efifect  of 
rendering  the  existing  societies  of  education  still  more  exclusive 
and  sectarian  in  their  character  (if  these  epithets  apply)  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 
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We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  on  this  subject^*  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat;  but  if  the  system  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  existing  schools  were  carried  into  operation,  certain 
we  are  that  the  different  religious  societies  from  which  those  in- 
stitutions have  originated,  would  give  up  all  except  the  directly 
religious  part  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  If,  for  instance,  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  intellectual  instruction  were  enforced  under  govern- 
ment control,  (accompanied  though  it  might  be  by  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,)  the  National  Society,  which  is  maintained  solely  and 
exclusively  as  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  Church,  roust  con6ne 
its  operations,  and  the  assistance  it  gives,  to  Sunday-schools; 
those  grants  which  have  hitherto  been  freely  expended  in  aid  of 
the  general  cause,  and  in  multiplying  the  school-rooms,  with 
which  the  face  of  the  country  is  becoming  thickly  studded,  must 
henceforward  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  encouraging  and 
securing,  by  various  methods,  of  the  particular  instructions  which 
are  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  established 
Church  upon  the  Lord's  day.  And  in  various  other  ways  would 
evils  of  a  like  or  worse  character  be  introduced,  and  the  well- 
organized  system  which  is  now  at  work  be  disturbed  or  possibly 
destroyed. 

It  remains  only  to  state  the  methods  by  any  or  all  of  which 
education  might  be  improved  and  its  advancement  accelerated, 
by  a  simple  extension  of  a  plan  which  has  been  tried  with  great 
success  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense,  and  without  any 
of  those  risks  which  are  inseparable  from  the  specious  theories  of 
the  day.  In  every  case  voluntary  subscription  and  expenditure  of 
local  means  might  be  required  as  indispensable  for  obtaining  the 
public  money. 

1.  The  present  system  of  parliamentary  grants  may  be  ex~ 
tended,  upon  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  plan,  due  attention 
being  paid  to  large  towns,  and  to  the  outlay  of  the  local  promoters 
upon  the  work  to  be  assisted. 

The  system  now  pursued  by  the  Treasury  is  fair  to  all  parties, 
inasmuch  as  all  applications,  whether  from  British  or  National  schools, 
are  disposed  of  on  equal  terms,  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  re- 
ceived. But  it  is  unequal  and  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  £1  for  every  two 
scholars  to  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  is  the  maximum  given 
in  any  case.  Thus  a  school  built  by  the  side  of  a  stone  quarry,  on  a 
piece  of  the  waste  land,  where  labour  is  the  principal  expense,  obtains 
assistance  at  the  same  rate  as  a  school  in  the  centre  of  Manchester,  the 
site  of  which  alone  may  cost  ;£1000  or  ^1500,  and  where  expensive 
materials  must  be  bought  and  carried  to  the  spot.  The  reply  at  the 
Treasury  to  this  remark  would  probably  be  of  this  kind — 'Very  true,  it 

•  Julv,  103.7,  Nil.  XXXV.  Art.  IX.  pp.  193  and  207, 
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is  hard  in  theory,  but  in  practice  we  find  that  almost  all  our  offers  of  grants 
are  accepted,  and  tbe  school-rooms  are  built.'  This  is  correct,  we  believe; 
but  then  it  is  equally  true  that  only  one  school-room  is  built  in  a  town 
where  six  or  eight  or  more  school-rooms  are  require'd.  The  local  pro- 
moters can  build  one  school- room  with  such  assistance  as  has  been 
given,  but  their  resources  are  then  enhausted,  and  they  cannot  proceed  with 
the  work  of  building  as  the  wants  of  the  population  require.  We  trust 
that  the  committee  on  education  in  large  towns,  which  is  now  sitting, 
will  have  an  eye  to  this  statement. 

2.  A  considerable  extension  of  the  plan  now  in  operation  may 
be  made  with  a  view  to  a  higher  kind  of  self-supporting  sc/ioot 
for  the  children  of  those  who  are  above  the  working  classes. 

It  is  true  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  two  education  societies  from  recommending  such  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  the  present  grants.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  pro- 
moters of  such  institutions  might  not  choose  to  identify  themselves 
with  societies  of  a  charitable  description.  And  it  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  forming  of  such  a  new  and  useful 
kind  of  school,  if  a  separate  grant  (say  j£  10,000  only  at  first)  were  set 
apart  especially  for  the  service.  There  would  be  little  difficulty,  we 
presume,  with  the  Treasury,  in  accepting  certificates  or  reports  from 
King's  College  and  University  College,  showing  that  the  applications 
were  such  as  deserved  to  be  entertained.  The  institutions  to  be  so 
assisted  most,  of  course,  be  limited  as  to  the  charges  they  were  allowed 
to  fix  for  instruction,  and  other  necessary  provisions  made  in  order  to 
secure  their  benefits  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed. 

3.  A  very  beneficial  mode  of  extending  the  present  systeui  of 
grants  would  be  by  aiding  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  teachers  of  schools. 

The  low  amount  of  salary  now  given  to  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
is  a  chief  cause  of  difficulty  in  finding  proper  persons  for  the  office. 
The  addition  of  a  house  would  be  more  than  equal  to  an  endowment  of 
£o  or  £6  a  year.  There  are  few  things  which  add  so  much  to  the 
respectability  of  an  office  as  a  comfortable  house.  Our  opinion  on  this 
point  may  be  collected  from  what  we  stated  in  July,  1835.*  The  re- 
commendation for  a  grant  for  this  object  might  pass  through  the  same 
channel  as  that  for  the  school-room  does  at  present;  and  the  property 
might  be  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  trustees.     The  recent  school-site  act  provides  the  requisite  powers* 

4.  Grants  for  the  improvement  or  extension^  or  in  aid  of  founds 
ins  model  or  normal  school^  have  already  been  voted,  and  might 
with  advantage  be  appropriated  again  exclusively  to  this  object. 

The  former  grants  here  referred  to  were  available  for  schools  In 
Scotland  as  well  as  model  schools  in  England,    llie  National  Society 

•  No.  XXXV.  pp.  197, 198. 
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applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  bnt  the  petition  was  passed  over, 
and  the  money  appropriated  to  Scotch  schools  exclusively;*  on  what 
grounds  we  are  not  aware.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  National  Society  has 
no  less  than  forty  model  or  central  schools,  any  or  all  of  which  might 
easily  he  improved  and  placed  upon  a  footing  altogether  becoming  the 
service  for  which  they  are  constituted,  by  the  aid  of  a  limited  public 
grant.  And  other  societies,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  gladly  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and  carry  similar  plans  into  executioni 
from  which  they  are  only  withheld  by  the  want  of  funds. 

The  following  account  of  the  Glasgow  Model  School  is  intro- 
duced as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  institution,  some  four  or  five 
of  which  ought  to  be  immediately  formed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Church,  out  of  the  existing  Central  training 
schools : — 

"  The  seminary  will  consist  of  infant,  juvenile,  and  commercial  schools ; 
a  female  school  of  industry,  with  one  class-room  to  each  model-school, 
and  thirteen  for  training  the  Normal  students ;  also  rector's-hall,  mu-  ' 
seum,  library,  and  committee-rooms  ;  each  of  the  modei>schools  to  have 
a  play-ground  for  healthful  exercise  and  moral  superintendence.  Such 
an  establishment  required  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than  could  easily 
be  procured,  except  at  a  most  extravagant  price,  contiguous  to  a  dense 
population  of  the  working  classes.  A  small  field  was  fixed  on, — value 
2540/., — and  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  per  square  yard.  The 
situation  is  Dundas  Vale, — in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing population. 

"  The  buildings  when  completed,  including  the  ground,  will  cost 
9000/.  At  present,  however,  as  government  has  declined  giving  any 
answer  to  the  applications  made,  the  committee  are  proceeding  with 
the  two  great  wings,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  proposed  buildings,  at 
a  cost  of  about  6500/.,  leaving  the  rectorVhally  library,  museum,  and 
several  other  rooms,  unprovided.  The  four  model-schools,  with  seven- 
teen class-rooms,  and  two  teachers*  houses,  are  embraced  in  the  two 
wings. 

"  In  these  buildings  there  will  be  accommodation  for  the  daily  train- 
ing of  one  hundred  teachers  and  above  one  thousand  children,  with  every 
arrangement  fitted  to  render  the  seminary  a  complete  school- masters' 
college  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  youth. 

''  Besides  salaries  for  the  model-school  teachers,  a  music-master,  and 
one  or  two  other  masters  for  the  Normal  students,  a  respectable  salary 
must  be  provided  the  rector,  so  that  a  permanent  endowment  will  be  re- 
quired of  at  least  700/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  small  fees  that  are  ex- 
pected from  the  scholars.  With  the  increased  accommodation  the  new 
buildings  afford,  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  training 
system  to  its  fullest  extent, — a  system  alrea'iy  so  successful,  and  so  cal- 
culated morally  to  elevate  the  whole  mass  of  the  population ;  for  while 
it  embraces  the  best  elementary  and  scientific  instructions,  its  founda- 
tions are,  at  the  same  time,  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  Scriptores  of 

*  See  National  Society's  Report,  1836,  Appendix,  VIIL 
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divine  truth, — on  tLe  principle  of  our  ancient  parochial  school  system. 
— Glasgow  Educational  Report,  1886,  p.  22,  &c. 

5.  Grants  in  aid  of  prizes  upon  the  examination  of  a  given 
number  of  schools,  with  a  salary  or  fee  to  inspectors,  would  be  ex- 
tremely  useful  at  the  present  time. 

The  plan  we  have  before  our  minds  is  stated  in  detail  in  all  of  the 
National  Society's  reports.*  The  whole  process  is  laid  out  there.  It  is 
very  effective  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  would  be  so  in  all  parts, 
if  there  were  funds  and  sufficient  prizes  offered,  nor  would  the  promoters 
of  schools  hesitate  to  subscribe  and  meet  grants  offered  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Lord  Brougham's  bill  involves  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
inspectors  far  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  this 
kind  which  we  contemplate.  In  fact,  the  clergy,  with  other  helpers, 
might  do  it  themselves.  Their  certificates  are  deemed  sufficient  for  ob- 
taining the  payment  of  the  school-room  grants ;  and  they  are  already 
accustomed  to  make  reports  upon  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  National 
Society  votes  small  grants  for  prizes  in  the  manner  here  proposed.  Sup- 
pose that  six  grants  were  assigned  to  each  county,  three  of  5/.  each,  two 
of  10/.  each,  and  one  of  20/.,  to  be  given  away,  with  some  increase  from 
the  county  education  fund,  as  prizes  to  the  best  schools,  upon  an  accurate 
report  of  the  examination  of  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  different  schools, 
after  the  plan  which  the  National  Society  has  pursued,  the  report  to  be 
certified  by  that  or  the  British  Society  (or  both,  where  both  schools  ex- 
isted) as  satisfactory  and  correct.  The  whole  expense  to  the  country 
would  be  less  than  3000/.  a  year  3  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  stimulus, 
trifling  as  it  appears  and  really  is,  would  suffice,  nevertheless,  to  call  forth 
a  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  (and  even  of  the  clergy, 
who  would  be  kindly  disposed  to  aid  those  who  are  their  own  helpers  in 
the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young,)  which  would  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect. 

6.  The  last  item  we  propose  is  the  aiding  in  the  purchase  ofplay^ 
grounds  adjoining  school-rooms,  especially  in  large  towns,  for  the 
purposes  of  healthy  exercise  to  the  children,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  he  under  some  kind  of  superintendence  during  the  hours  of 
recreation. 

It  would  lead  us  into  matter  of  inconvenient  length  to  justify  the 
recommendation  to  this  effect.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  we  have  referred. 
But  we  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  offering  our  humble  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  the  exertions  and  tact  of  the  Educational  Committee 
at  Glasgow.  They  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  in  a  forcible 
manner.  They  have  suggested  many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
system  of  education  which  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  turning  of  the 
play-ground  to  its  proper  account.  They  would  have  it  made  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 

•  See  Appendix  (every  year)  on  District  Societies  and  Examination  of  Schools. 
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pupils,  when  their  minds  are  unbent  and  their  spirits  free  as  air,  during 
the  relaxation  which  follows  the  school-room  occupations.  * 

If  our  suggestions  on  these  particulars  should  gain  any  atten- 
tion, we  should  of  course  expect  that  some  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed would  be  tried  by  way  of  experiment,  rather  than  the 
whole  of  them  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  but  if  all  were 
tried  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained  in  the  management  of  the  school-room  grants  justifies  us 
in  stating  that  there  need  be  no  additional  expense  at  public 
offices,  on  account  of  the  work.  It  would  be  performed  by  the 
voluntary  Societies,  as  in  the  case  referred  to ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  grants  for  the  six  different  plans,  (including  the  usual  20,000/. 
for  the  school-rooms,)  need  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

*  See  Third  Report  of  Glasgow  Society,  quoted  before. 

Note. — Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  published 
a  sermon  preached  on  behalf  of  the  National  Society,  in  compliance  with  the  Queen's 
Letter.  Those  who  know  his  lordship's  happy  style  of  exposition,  the  clearness  of 
diction,  and  the  singleness  and  unity  of  purpose  for  which  his  sermons  are  remarkable, 
will  at  once  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  his  testimony  at  the  present  moment,  grounded 
and  supported  throughout  by  the  text,  "  Wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence, 
but  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  find  it"  We 
refer  to  this  publication  because  we  conceive  that  it  affords  general  and  unqualified 
support  to  the  arguments  which  it  has  been  our  business  to  set  forth.  There  is  a  preface 
to  the  sermon  of  much  value,  in  which  his  lordship  renews  "  the  protest  he  had  already 
made,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  against  all  attempts  to  introduce  in  this  country 
a  system  of  general  education,  which  excludes,  or  omits,  all  direct  instruction  in  the 
Bible."  The  protest  against  the  Central  Education  Society,  "  which  argues  for  the 
exclusion  of  religion  from  the  regular  intellectual  instruction  of  schools,'  is  repeated, 
and  the  charges  against  that  institution  are  substantiated.  His  lordship  is  of  opinion, 
and,  we  think,  proves  the  point,  that  "  neither  the  Central  Society,  nor  the  govern- 
ment  itself,  were  it  disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  (which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,)  could  succeed  in  forcing  upon  the  people  of  this  country  such  an  education  as 
the  former  (Central  Society)  contemplates.  He  goes  further  and  says,  what  we  believe 
to  be  most  true,  "  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  forced  upon  the  people  at  large, 
which  shall  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
work  by  its  instrumentality.  It  will  be  our  oton  fault  if  it  he  otherwise !"  The  example 
of  Holland,  as  favouring,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  the  Central  Education  Society, 
is  considered  at  some  length,  with  other  important  matters,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  one  of  the  plans  we  have  enumerated  (No.  2,  p.  372)  has  his  lordship's  counte- 
nance and  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  "  I  entirely  agree  (his  lordship  writes)  with 
Mr.  Horner,  (the  translator  of  M.  Cousin's  work  on  Holland,)  in  thinking  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  establish  schools  of  a  better  sort ;  not  merely  however  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  as  we  commonly  understand  the  expression,  but  for  the 
class  next  above  them,  the  little  tradesmen  and  artisans,  for  whose  children  a  good  and 
useful  education,  comprising  sound  religious  instruction,  might  be  provided  at  as  small 
a  price  as  that  which  they  now  pay  for  the  worst  possible  kind  of  tuition.  I  have  long 
been  desirous  of  seeing  this  eflTort  systematically  made,  and  I  now  rejoice  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  made,  either  by  the  National  Society  or  by  some  kindred  association 
acting  upon  the  same  principles. ' 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Study  of  Morals  vindicated  and  recommended^ 
in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  oj  Oxford,  February 
5,  1837.  By  Henry  Arthur  Woodgate.B.D.  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College. 

2.  The  Law  of  the  Mind  and  the  Law  of  the  Members,  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  St.  Peter^s  Day, 

1837,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Wherein  the  Existence  of 
an  innate  Moral  Faculty  is  maintained^  and  tome  Observations 
are  offered  on  Mr.  Woodgate's  late  Sermon.  By  Charles  Henry 
Craufurd,  M.A.  Rector  of  Old  Swinford,  Worcestershire,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

3.  On  the  Foundations  of  Morals.  Four  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  November,  1 837.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Ethical  Science,  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  M.A.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Sub-Rector  of 
Exeter  College. 

5.  Remarks  upon  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  Ethics,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Kev.  Frederick  Oakeley,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Great  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  moral  philosophy* 
We  can  never  be  masters  of  its  propositions  as  we  are  of  those 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  For  its  objects  are  external  to  our 
understandings,  and  have  a  reality  independent  of,  and  co*ordi* 
Date  withy  or  anterior  to  our  own.  The  forms  to  which  we  refer 
material  objects*  when  we  are  said  to  explain  or  understand  their 
relations,  are  purely  intellectual,  and  comprehended  by  our  intel- 
lect. When  they  are  once  defined,  we  possess  the  means  of  de- 
ducing from  them  innumerable  relations  expressed  in  terms  of 
space  and  time,  and  that  with  a  certainty  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  single  object  of  moral 
philosophy  without  introducing  some  term,  whose  meaning  we 
do  not  thus  comprehend.  Nor  can  our  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  be  secured  from  error  by  mere  instruction 
or  attention,  as  it  requires  a  certain  state  of  the  habits  and 
affections,  and  presupposes  acts  and  feelings. 

Hence  the  existence  of  manifold  errors  in  moral  philosophy  is 
no  proof  that  the  subject  has  not  been  in  the  main  satisfactorily 
treated,  any  more  than  mistaken  notions  about  the  sun,  held  by 
Hottentots  or  Esquimaux,  are  a  proof  that  the  outlines  of  the 
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solar  system  were  not  correctly  drawn  by  Newton^  or  filled  up  by 
La  Place.  Indeed  it  would  rather  be  a  phenomenon  craving  solu- 
tion, if  we  saw  the  Church,  the  great  organ  of  moral  education, 
so  crippled,  and  so  limited  in  her  operations  as  she  is,  and  yet 
no  growth  of  false  systems  arising  from  the  undirected  workings 
of  human  intellect,  invited  to  high  thoughts  by  her  presence,  but 
not  duly  aided  by  her  guiding  hand. 

Those  fundamental  notions,  which  Mr.  Whewell  so  well  de- 
scribes as  being  essential  to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  are 
capable  of  being  fixed  and  defined  in  terms  purely  intellectual, 
and  the  apprehension  of  these  requires  a  certain  intellectual  edu- 
cation and  exercise.  But  those  of  the  science  of  Man  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  Man  educated  as  in  his  true  spiritual  state, 
and  in  the  experience  of  his  true  spiritual  relations. 

Error  may  indeed  often  be  demolished  by  the  exposure  of  its 
inconsistency,  but  that  process  is  not  enough  to  supply  its  place 
with  truth.  And  in  such  subject-matter  as  that  of  morals,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  an  erroneous  system  are  apt  only  to  fall 
back  upon  a  new  centre,  somewhat  more  remote  than  before,  and 
assume  again  the  appearance  of  a  system  capable  of  similar  de- 
molition and  reconstruction. 

Such  is  eminently  the  case  with  Utilitarianism^  a  system  built 
on  the  negation  of  any  real  centre  of  our  moral  perceptions,  and 
supposed  proved  when  they  are  so  ranged  round  an  imaginary 
centre,  that  no  inconsistency  remains  in  sight.  To  every  one 
who  is  not  satisfied  to  build  his  system  on  its  own  baselessness, 
the  primary  negation  of  any  absolute  good  prior  to  pleasureable 
sensation,  is  the  one  great  inconsistency  which  disproves  the 
whole.  But  that  granted,  the  parts  gravitate  no-whither,  and 
admit  of  endless  refinement  of  adaptation. 

But  when  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are  assumed,  and 
the  truths  of  Revelation  which  exhibit  them  in  life  are  believed, 
men  are  still  liable  to  inaccuracies  of  thought,  and  are  allured  on 
all  sides  by  systems  professing  to  give  the  mind  a  mastery  of  this 
science,  the  notion  of  which  is  as  flattering  to  pride  as  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason. 

The  danger  of  these  is  obviated  partly  by  the  exposure  of 
error,  partly  by  the  effects  of  discipline,  partly  by  the  right  use 
of  authority,  and  partly  by  the  striking  out  of  such  lines  of 
thought  as  may  exhibit  in  a  true  order  and  coherency  those  ob- 
jects which  for  the  time  being  mainly  engross  the  attention  of 
thinking  men. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons  are  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  this  last.     The  balance  of  the  faculties,  and  what  deter- 
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mines  the  nature  of  the  individual  mind,  was  the  subject  of  the 
problems  of  his  day.  And  he  has  shown  the  relation  of  those 
problems,  for  instance,  of  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity 
to  religion  and  to  moral  philosophy,  with  a  clearness  most  useful 
to  any  one  who  is  perplexed  in  the  inquiry.  The  problems  of 
this  day  relate  more  to  society  and  to  education,  and  while  the 
revival  of  doctrine  and  practice  relating  to  the  Church  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  foundation  for  a  right  scheme  on  which  they 
may  be  solved,  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  relations  which 
we  bear  to  the  Church  is  necessary  for  the  superstructure. 

Mr.  Woodgate's  Sermon  contains  excellent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  though  not  intended  as  a  full  discussion  of  it.  Indeed 
the  limits  of  a  single  sermon  do  not  allow  of  any  thing  like  a  com- 
plete statement  of  what  ought  to  be  said  on  the  points  of  which 
he  has  treated^  much  less  on  those  which  he  has  touched  upon. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  exact 
meaning  which  an  author  attaches  to  each  term,  when  so  little  is 
set  before  us  at  once.  For  although  it  would  be  annihilating  not 
only  science  but  reason,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  right  nomenclature  in  moral  philosophy,  and  that  therefore 
every  writer  may  make  one  for  himself,  or  all  may  acquiesce  in 
one  that  is  arbitrary ;  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  any 
one  man  to  have  full  possession  of  the  correct  use  of  words. 

Two  men,  who  hold  the  very  same  opinions,  might  yet  dis- 
pute, for  instance,  whether  Christianity  introduces  new  motives. 
And  that  even  after  the  common  confusion  of  thought  on  this 
point,  the  identifying  of  the  motive  with  the  object,  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

No  affection  is  a  motive,  till  it  has  an  object.  Nor  indeed  can 
it  properly  be  said  to  exist  till  then.  We  should  rather  say  that  the 
capacity  for  it,  or  tendency  toward  it,  exists,  and  that  this,  meeting  the 
object,  gives  rise  to  the  affection.  But  for  this  capacity  and  ten- 
dency we  want  acknowledged  terms,  as  they  are  generally  denoted 
incorrectly  by  the  name  of  affection.  In  one  stage  of  inquiry 
this  inaccuracy  may  be  of  small  moment,  but  now  it  is  far  other- 
wise. Now  since  the  tendency  is  not  a  motive  till  it  has  an  ob- 
ject, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  does  not  produce  a  motive 
affection  till  it  has  an  object;  it  is  evident  that  two  different  ob- 
jects may  be  said  to  give  rise  to  two  different  motives,  in  that  the 
affections  are  different,  or  to  one  only,  because  the  tendency,  on 
which  they  act,  is  the  same.  Again  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
same  tendency  is  called  into  action  only  by  the  same  property  in 
different  objects,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  give  rise  to 
but  one  affection.    And  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  af- 
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fection  is  not  towards  a  mere  property,  but  towards  a  Being  pos- 
sessed of  that  property ;  and  farther^  that  in  practice  our  affections 
are  complex,  relating  to  several  properties.  The  love  of  God  is 
not  the  same  affection  as  the  love  of  a  father,  but  a  similar  affec- 
tion resulting  from  the  same  capacity  as  related  to  a  higher  ob- 
ject. The  capacity  is  not  motive  where  dormant,  and  when 
awakened  by  distinct  objects,  it  takes  distinct  forms,  which  may 
therefore  be  called  distinct  motives. 

Christianity  then  presents  new  objects  to  the  soul,  and  may,  in 
that  sense,  be  said  to  call  forth  new  affections,  and  to  introduce 
new  motives,  though  it  be  but  by  acting  on  tendencies  prepared 
before  by  less  adequate  objects,  and  though  the  new  objects  be 
presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  analogies  of  the  old. 

The  tendency  is  always  according  to  some  idea,  which  is  not 
the  object,  but  the  ground  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
object.  The  soul  is  capable  of  being  in  the  idea,  and  the  object 
either  is  according  to  the  idea,  or  is  capable  of  being  so,  and  yet 
is  not  so,  or  is  incapable  of  being  so  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
object  is  approved,  disapproved,  or  disregarded  with  respect  to 
that  idea. 

The  term  idea  is  here  used,  not  as  by  Locke,  who  professedly 
confounds  it  with  half  a  dozen  other  terms,  for  a  notion,  but  for 
something  which  cannot  be  of  itself  an  object  to  the  mind.  Ideas 
are  those  forms  of  being  to  which  we  believe  that  our  forms  of 
thought  correspond,  in  which  we  conceive  of  things  existing,  and 
the  partaking  of  which  constitutes  their  essence.  We  cannot 
think  of  rectitude  as  an  object,  though  we  discern  that  things 
right  are  according  to  it.  We  cannot  think  of  equality  as  an  ob- 
ject, though  we  know  that  things  equal  are  according  to  it,  and 
to  be  according  to  it  is  that  which  constitutes  them  what  they  are, 
equals. 

The  notion  that  the  desire  of  right-acting  cannot  be  a  motive, 
arises  from  some  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject  It  is  not 
the  mere  name  that  we  desire,  but  the  thing.  The  tendency 
toward  it  is  no  motive  till  we  have  a  case  before  us,  but  then  it  is 
a  motive.  And  though  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  an  act  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  of  rectitude  be  not  at  once  present  to  the 
mind,  yet  the  Stoic  may  remember  that  to  do  this  and  that  is  ac- 
cording to  right  reason  in  himself,  and  so  be  affected  by  a  partial 
view  of  its  accordance  with  the  idea  of  rectitude. 

The  plain  moral  man  may  refer  an  action  to  the  standard  of 
rectitude  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  child  would  refer  two  eggs  to  his 
undefined  standard  of  equality  or  similarity,  and  feel  its  accord- 
ance.    In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  idea  cannot  be  realized 
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without  reference  to  a  supposed  superior  being,  unknown,  but 
whose  relation  to  us  is  such  as  to  carry  with  it  an  overwhelming 
weight  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence,  while  that 
being  is  not  truly  known,  innumerable  prejudices  bold  the  place 
due  to  right  views  of  things  as  referred  to  him. 

In  like  manner  the  Christian  may  remember  that  the  like  ac- 
tion is  according  to  the  relations  of  things  to  God,  and  therefore 
according  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  so  be  affected  by  a  view  of 
its  accordance  with  the  idea  of  rectitude,  more  extensive  than  he 
can  comprehend.  For  to  man  there  can  be  no  de£nition  of  rec- 
titude really  higher  than  **  according  to  God ;"  the  idea  of  rec- 
titude being  in  the  Divine  Wisdom  simple  and  perfect,  together 
with  all  other  ideas.  So  that  even  in  the  acts  of  God  we  can 
form  no  higher  conception  of  rectitude  than  that  of  accordance 
with  His  essential  Wisdom.  To  us,  then,  it  is  right  to  act  accord* 
in^  to  God,  and,  since  His  will  is  accorduig  to  all  His  attributes, 
it  IS  right  to  act  according  to  His  will :  which  is  itself  a  ground 
of  action  capable  of  supplying  a  real  motive,  because  we  are  ca* 
pable  of  a  real  affection  in  respect  of  it. 

Indeed,  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  idea,  into  which  the 
mind  enters,  must  be  taken  rather  as  the  intellectual  theory  of 
what  is  most  perceptibly  developed  in  feeling.  It  is  common 
now  to  say  that  such  feeling  is  the  mere  result  of  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  impressions  of  external  things.  But  were  it  so,  it 
would  not  stand  the  tests  which  are  sometimes  applied  to  it. 
Strong  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions  overcome  the  mere 
educational  preference  of  one  line  of  action  to  another,  which  re- 
sults from  such  causes.  But  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
shake  the  resolution,  or  change  the  moral  tastes,  of  a  mind  used 
to  hold  free  communion  with  truly  eternal  thoughts ; — not  the 
metaphysical  speculator,  who  tries  in  vain  to  reduce  them  to  pal- 
pable forms ;  but  the  man  who  has  ever  given  scope  to  his  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  God,  and  to  immortal  beings,  and  fixed  them 
by  repeated  acts. 

A  few  lines  from  Mr.  SewelPs  Inaugural  Lecture  will  best 
serve  to  enunciate  two  important  principles,  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  the  theory  of  moral  action. 

"  It  18  a  general  law,  (which  it  would  be  well  to  bring  clearly  into 
light ;  for  its  neglect  would  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  mis- 
chief now  working  around  us  in  this  age,)  that  the  only  objects  which 
can  serve  as  the  medium  of  generating  moral  power  in  the  human  mind 
are  moral  beings,  and  then  only  when  they  are  contemplated  in  relation 
to  us,  and  we  to  them. 

**  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  truth  more  clearly. 
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"  Every  one  will  allow  that  we  never  exert  a  real  control  over  our- 
selves— act  from  internal  principles  opposed  to  passive  impressions — 
rise  up  to  the  majesty  of  heings  independent  of  outward  influences — in 
one  word^  possess  or  exercise  power,  except  when  we  follow  a  duty 
against  an  inclination.  There  is  indeed  a  time  when  the  struggle  often 
repeated  is  rendered  easier  and  lighter,  and  virtue  at  last  becomes 
almost  mechanical.  But  even  then  it  retains  the  dignity  of  moral 
agency  from  the  power  previously  exerted.  All  previous  action  without 
a  struggle  is  but  submission  to  impression — a  passive  movement,  lifeless 
as  the  floating  of  a  boat  down  a  stream,  or  the  whirling  of  a  leaf  in  the 
wind. 

**  But  it  is  also  clear  that  no  duty  can  exist  except  towards  persons. 
No  object  in  the  world  binds  us,  ties  us  down  by  a  sense  of  paramount 
imperative  right  to  one  course  of  action  more  than  another,  except  men- 
tal beings  like  ourselves,  possessed  of  that  internal  self-acting  power, 
that  ^x''  ^pofeofff,  which  constitutes  personality.  God  seems  to  have 
placed  moral  beings  under  a  system  of  mutual  gravitation,  attraction, 
and  influence,  just  as  he  governs  the  heavenly  bodies.  Mind  acts  upon 
mind,  and  person  impels  person.  Neither  the  winds  of  heaven,  nor  the 
earthquake,  nor  the  volcano,  seem  to  affect  for  a  moment  the  rolling  on 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  But  let  a  comet  cross  its  path,  or  the  sun  drop 
from  its  centre,  or  even  a  distant  planet  suspend  its  course,  and  the 
earth  would  feel  the  shock.  And  so  as  we  advance  Into  a  higher  and 
more  etherial  region  of  spiritual  existence,  material  objects  cease  wholly 
to  affect  us ;  and  at  no  time,  even  when  our  feelings  are  most  deeply 
immersed  in  the  body,  do  they  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  duty,  so  that  a 
stone,  or  a  plant,  or  even  an  inferior  animal,  should  claim  over  us  a 
single  right,  or  call  up  an  active  exertion.  All  sense  of  duty  of  what- 
ever kind  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  perception  of  those  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  other  beings  like  ourselves,  and  into  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  certain  feelings — and  as  naturally  flowing  from  such  feel- 
ings— of  certain  actions  attached  to  those  relations  by  God  in  the  primary 
eternal  constitution  of  our  nature.*'-— pp.  15 — 17* 

It  can  be  only  by  a  regard  to  things  independent  of  time  and 
accident,  that  our  views  of  good  and  evil  can  be  n^ade  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  accident.  The  hope  of  an  indefinite  reward, 
of  a  reward  consisting  in  the  complete  realizing  of  those  very  re-» 
lations,  on  which  we  are  called  to  act  against  the  impulses  of 
mere  sense  and  passion,  is  the  nearest  thing  to  that  perfect  and 
clear  perception  of  those  relations,  which  makes  the  agent  supe- 
rior to  every  thing  that  is  not  eternal.  But  this  reward,  so  far  as 
it  is  matter  of  hope,  is  necessarily  not  clearly  understood.  For 
could  we  really  understand  the  things  of  heaven,  we  were  already 
in  possession  of  them. 

Mr.  Woodgate  has  insisted  much  on  this,  viz.  that  the  true  re- 
ward of  good  moral  action,  the  only  reward  to  which  we  can  look, 
without  lessening  the  purity  of  that  action,  is  one  which  persons 
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in  a  low  moral  state  cannot  understand.  He  has  shown  that  this 
truth  was  detected  by  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  seen  no  less  in 
the  Christian  system. 

"  Then  for  sanctions  and  rewards,  ethics  promises  happiness  as  a  re- 
sult of  right  action.  Yet  it  gives  not  the  most  remote  intimation  of 
what  that  happiness  consists  in^  and  implies,  that  to  do  so  were  impos- 
sible. Still  It  does  promise  it ;  and  while  promising,  forbids,  by  impli- 
cation, its  being  sought  as  a  motive^  except  through  faith,  as  it  were,  in 
the  means  which  lead  to  it,  and  in  the  promise  that  it  shall  so  be ; 
showing,  from  analogy,  that  it  will  follow  on  right  action,  if  done  6e- 
cause  it  is  right ;  but  that,  if  sought  on  its  own  account,  and  not 
through  moral  principle,  it  must  of  necessity  fail,  not  only  of  being  ob- 
tained, but  of  being  understood/' — Woodgatc,  p.  12. 

**  The  time  would  not  allow  us  now  to  enter  at  any  length  on  ihe 
second  great  principle  in  morals,  which  is  briefly  this : — fhat,  as  regards 
the  sanctions  and  the  rewards  which  ethics  holds  out  to  its  followers,  no 
account  whatever  can  be  given  of  them ;  they  are  only  to  be  sought 
through  faith  in  the  means  which  ethics  prescribes  for  the  attainment 
of  them  I  that  if  thus  sought,  they  will  as  surely  be  obtained,  as  they 
will  be  surely  lost,  if  sought  in  any  other  way.  We  learn  from  the 
science,  that  if  we  act  on  principle,  the  internal  happiness  which  is  its 
reward  will  follow,  (as  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Aristotle  from  analo- 
gical reasoning,)  assuming  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  that  if 
sought  on  Its  own  account,  and  not  through  right  action,  it  must  assu- 
redly be  missed,  because  each  person  must  form  his  ideas  of  happiness 
and  pleasure,  from  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind  at  the  time,  and 
from  what,  at  that  time,  he  would  most  like  to  possess.  So  that  none 
but  one  who  was  already  a  good  man,  would  form  at  all  a  correct  notion 
of  it  5  while  to  every  one  else,  a  description  of  it,  if  it  could  be  given, 
would  be  distasteful  and  repulsive. 

''Of  this  important  moral  fact,  there  seem  to  be  two  causes:  first, 
the  immediate  one,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  which  none 
but  a  good  man  could  form  an  idea  of,  nor  be  attracted  by,  what  would 
make  a  good  man  happy.  Second,  i\x^  final  cause, — to  the  intent  that 
we  should  act  from  the  purest  motives  under  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science, not  from  the  mere  hope  of  reward ;  the  reward  not  being  al- 
lowed to  possess  attractions,  save  to  those  prepared  for  it  by  a  course  of 
previous  action,  in  obedience  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  supremacy  of 
conscience. 

**  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  adoption  of  this  important  principle 
into  the  Gospel,  as  shown  in  the  undefined  nature  of  its  blessings  and 
rewards,  coupled  with  the  reiterated  promise,  that  they  will  assuredly  be 
found  by  those  who  have  first  served  their  Lord  from  *  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.*  The  investigation  of  this  principle,  as  adopted  into 
the  Gospel,  is  a  noble  subject  of  contemplation,  and  one  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  philosopher  and  student.  We  must  now 
waive  it ;  but  let  us  mark  it,  in  reference  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
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age.  '  Cui  bono*  is  the  standard  to  which  erery  thing,  however  lacred* 
is  to  be  referred  ;  but  it  is  following  a  shadow ;  it  is  '  sowing  the  wind, 
and  reaping  the  whirlwind.'  Reason  tells  us,  through  the  science  of 
morals^  and  what  is  really  good  and  desirable,  will  never  be  obtained, 
nay,  not  perceived  or  known,  unless  first  sought,  because  it  is  right. 
Reason  and  philosophy  confirm  to  us  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  decla- 
ration, that '  godliness  is  great  gain/  But  reason  and  philosophy  also 
tell  us,  apart  from  the  logical  force  of  the  terms,  that  tibe  proposition  will 
not  bear  conversion,  save  to  a  Christian. 

**  With  thus  far  advocating  this  important  principle,  the  time  warns 
us  that,  much  as  remains  to  be  said  for  rendering  to  it,  and  the  science 
generally,  the  justice  it  demands,  the  present  consideration  of  it  must  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Let  it  merely  be  added,  as  a  summary,  that, 
whether  by  the  light  of  reason  or  that  of  revelation,  while  its  own  re* 
ward  is  annexed  to  the  full  obedience  to  that  light,  it  is  to  those  only 
who  seek  that  reward,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  through  the  medium  of 
duty,  and  obedience  to  the  light  within  them.  Moralists  may  dispute, 
if  they  will,  whether  the  real  or  apparent  good  be  the  object  of  man's 
search.  The  problem  ever  was,  to  identify  interest  with  duty.  That 
problem  was  solved  by  the  direction  of  the  philosophic  Stagirite,  to  seek 
first  our  duty  in  obedience  to  the  purest  light  we  could  attain  toj  and 
that,  so  acting,  that  light  would,  far  more  effectually  than  any  other, 
conduct  us  to  the  possession  of  our  best  interests,  and  surest  happiness. 
That  same  precept  is  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  Eternal  Son  of  God> 
in  his  injunction,  and  the  analogous  promise  annexed,  when  he  declares,  'If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  crc^s 
daily,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; 
but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.' 
And  still  more  in  the  simple  injunction,  and  the  promise  which  accom-* 
panics  it  -,  '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things,' — whether  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them,  or  that  which  supersedes  and  eclipses  them,  in  the  possession  of 
peace  with  God  through  Christ,  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  hope  of  future  glory — in  whatever  form  it  may  please  Him  to  reab'se 
the  promise, — the  promise  will  be  realised,  that '  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  to  you.'  '^—Ilnd.  pp.  30—33. 

To  this  and  similar  statements,  Mr.  Craufurd  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  object.  And  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  he  has  encum- 
bered his  sermon  (which^  with  its  appendix  of  authorities,  is  a 
valuable  popular  work  on  the  faculty  of  discerning  right  and 
wrong  in  actions,  when  we  know  what  they  are)  with  this  contro- 
versy; particularly  as  even  the  rule  of  the  Church  prohibits 
making  the  pulpit  an  arena  for  dispute.  It  is  indeed  in  a  note, 
but  would  have  been  better  omitted  altogether.  The  terms  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  reward,  with  a  view  to  which  a 
person  may  begin  a  course  of  reformation,  are  in  fact  such  as  a 
person  in  that  state  could  but  most  imperfectly  comprehends 
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Nor  would  Christianity  itself  give  an  adequate  account  of  his  re* 
lease,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  a  Divine  Power. 

He  professes  to  agree  so  far  as  to  consider  that  ''  moral  obli- 
gation has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment ;''  and  yet  says  that  "  though  the  reason 
why  we  are  bound  to  pursue  right  conduct,  is  simply  because  it  is 
right ;  yet  our  only  motive  to  do  so,  is  the  happiness  which  is 
thus  to  be  obtained."  He  afterwards  says  the  ^*  desire  of  happi- 
ness," but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  kept  the  same  accuracy  of 
expression  every  where.  -SRhis  deficiency  helps  to  conceal  both 
from  himself  and  his  readers,  the  fact,  that  he  is  saying  nothing 
intelligible.  For  indeed  he  is  separating  what  he  urges  every 
one  to  keep  united,  happiness  and  rectitude.  The  desire  of 
happiness  must  be  actually  merged  in  the  desire  of  rectitude 
before  we  can  do  an  action  as  being  right;  just  as  it  is  in  the  de- 
sire of  pleasure  before  we  do  an  action  because  it  is .  pleasant. 
Had  we  not  an  immediate  affection  toward  rectitude,  capable  in 
itself  of  being  a  motive^  and  able  to  move  us  by  itself  whenever 
our  eye  is  fixed  singly  on  the  object  of  it,  the  desire  of  happiness 
would  have  no  real  state  oj  acting  upon  rectitude  for  its  object. 
And  so  with  all  other  affections,  the  desire  of  happiness  has  no 
distinct  subsistence  after  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  object.  The 
reflection,  *'  How  happy  am  I !"  is  an  uneasy  one,  and  leads  us 
always  to  aim  at  a  higher  happiness,  and  is  the  ver^  imperfection 
of  our  earthly  joy.  That  is  most  complete  in  which  self  is  for- 
gotten, or  contemplated  but  as  a  casual  object. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  material  objects^  no  doubt,  the  con- 
templation of  a  rational  soul  may  add  dignity  to  the  scene ;  but 
when  the  soul  is  occupied  with  the  view  of  heavenly  and  eternal 
things,  the  single  self  is  but  a  homogeneous  particle  in  the  ocean, 
and  is  barely,  if  at  all,  observed.  It  is  like  a  string,  whose  vibra- 
tions are  rendered  more  intense  and  continuous  by  the  surround- 
ing harmony  of  a  chorus,  but  whose  note  is  less  perceived  than  if 
it  were  out  of  tune. 

Selfocongratulation  were  the  emptiest  of  all  feelings,  if  not 
grounded  on  something  better  than  itself.  And  yet,  were  that 
complete,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  would  be  much  room 
left  for  its  entertainment.  Much  less  should  we  have  occasion 
for  a  calculating  exercise  of  self-love,  which  looks  about  for  some 
yet  unknown  happiness,  when  it  is  not  kept  satisfied  by  the  pos- 
session of  present  good.  Our  affections  are  unmeaning,  and  have 
no  objects  at  all,  unless  happiness  arises  from  their  having  their 
objects,  according  to  Bishop  Butler's  statement.  To  say  that  the 
happiness  itself  is  the  object,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  object  at 
all.    The  chief  office  of  selfJove,  or  the  general  desire  of  hap« 
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pinesSi  is  to  act  when  the  mind  is  unoccupied,  and  to  determine  it 
on  attending  to  this  or  that  impulse.  It  rejects  that  which  does 
not  promise  to  occupy  and  satisfy  the  soul,  or  that  which  is 
marked  with  some  sign  of  danger.  Self-love  must  be  called  in 
when  rectitude  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  a  mind  unaccustomed 
to  attend  to  it,  and  must  act  so  far  as  to  reject  whatever  would 
prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  its  claim*  And  this  can. be  effected  by 
indefinite  promises  and  threats,  if  believed.  Their  use  is,  by  ex- 
tending our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  time  to  which  we  have 
usually  confined  them,  to  make  us  cognizant  of  things  indepen- 
dent of  time.  In  this  way  those  terms,  which  are  commonly  ap- 
plied to  earthly  things,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  really  good, 
are  used  in  the  language  of  inspiration  to  express  things  heavenly, 
from  our  capacity  of  possessing  which  they  draw  their  origin. 

But  since  rectitude  is  a  good  wholly  independent  of  time,  and 
is  essential  to  our  communion  with  the  supreme  and  eternal  good, 
we  can  evidently  apprehend  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  its  re- 
ality, so  long  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  chiefly  tem- 
poral objects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  understand  the 
happiness  of  acting  rightly ;  we  see  rectitude  but  in  a  partial  and 
inadequate  way,  and  our  affection  towards  it  has  not  its  complete 
object.  But  Mr.  Woodgate  has  nowhere  said,  what  Mr.  Crau- 
furd  imputes  to  him,  that  no  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  acting 
rightly  can  be  expected  at  present.  Only  he  thmks  it  wiser  to 
take  high  ground  at  once,  and  to  call  on  the  unhappy  votary  of 
pleasure  or  ambition  not  to  wait  and  argue  over  the  balance  of 
satisfactions  in  different  ways  of  acting  on  his  present  notions, 
but  to  believe  those  who  know  true  happiness,  and  to  obey  the 
call  of  conscience  at  once.  It  is  thus  only  that  he  can  obtain 
the  full  advantage  of  having  about  him  persons  in  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  heaven.  Whatever  may  be  said,  in  condescension 
to  his  infirmity,  to  disprove  his  vain  opinion,  if  he  has  it,  of  the 
balance  of  enjoyment  in  favour  of  vice,  must  be  only  subservient 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  that  he  was  made  for  communion 
with  higher  objects  than  he  can  at  present  apprehend,  and  that  in 
the  knowledge  of  them  alone  he  can  find  his  true  life.  In  the 
mean  time  no  satisfactory  account  of  these  things  can  be  given, 
for  the  experience  of  right  action,  as  such,  is  as  necessary  to 
awaken  us  to  the  idea  of  rectitude,  as  is  the  sight  and  feeling  of 
objects,  to  make  us  conscious  of  space.  Mr.  Craufurd  shows^ 
indeed,  that  some  account  can  be  given  of  them. 

"  Escape  from  the  misery  of  vice,"  and  ''  enjoyment  of  the 
happiness  of  virtue,"  are  expressions  that  mean  different  things 
to  different  men ;  and  they  have  the  least  meaning  to  those,  who 
most  need  the  ''  escape.''    The  perception  they  have  of  duty  is 
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much  clearer  and  more  certain  than  their  perception  of  the  plea* 
santness  of  it.  The  pleasure  comes  after  the  choiccj  and  the 
same  affection,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  choice,  is  the  ground 
of  the  pleasure  too.  One  who  turns  from  a  course  of  sin  chooses 
a  course  of  duty,  a  course  of  right  acting  which  he  hopes  to  con- 
tinue without  end,  but  without  knowing  how  it  is  to  be  pleasant 
to  him.  Its  rectitude  is  unquestionable,  and  results  inevitably 
from  his  relations  to  God,  and  to  His  spiritual  creatures.  And 
that  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  for  him  as  a  rational  being,  is  most  evi- 
dent. But  the  enjoyment  of  it  belongs  but  little  to  its  lower  de- 
grees ;  though  every  step  is  recompensed  with  a  satisfaction  that 
ought  to  outweigh  all  that  vice  can  offer,  because  it  is  of  a  higher 
order.  But  this  comparison,  or  rather  impossibility  of  com- 
parison, is  not  so  familiar  to  one,  whose  senses  are  not  exercised 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  often  dreams  of  some  wrong 
course  as  that  of  pleasure.  Are  we  to  say  that  he  never  does  this 
without  again  declining  into  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  direct  apprehension 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  he  would  offend,  or  the  Diviue  Love 
which  he  would  outrage,  that  restrains  him,  rather  than  any  re- 
flection upon  immediate  or  consequent  pleasure  or  pain  ?  If  our 
affections  do  not  rest  in  their  objects  as  their  ends,  but  in  a  plea- 
sure or  pain  connected  with  them,  they  have  no  objects  at  all. 
It  may  be  true  of  sensual  inclinations,  because  in  them,  indeed, 
our  affections,  the  actings  of  our  rational  souls,  have  no  real  ob- 
jects. But  of  our  higher  and  spiritual  affections  it  is  false ;  they 
are  founded  on  real  relations,  as  being  real. 

The  word  ''  happiness'*  may,  indeed,  be  used  in  a  sense  higher 
than  that  of  pleasure,  viz.  for  the  possession  of  real  good.  But 
even  in  this  view,  it  is  not  the  possession  on  which  we  reflect,  but 
the  good  which  we  contemplate,  that  is  the  ground  of  our  affec- 
tion. For  a  spiritual  being  has  no  need  to  seek  for  relations  to 
anything  that  is ;  whatever  is,  is  to  him ;  whatever  is  good,  is 
good  to  him.  No  saying  of  Aristotle  gives  us  so  high  a  notion 
of  his  attainments  as  this,  ^'  That  a  good  man  is  a  good  to  an- 
other good  man,  as  he  is  to  himself."  To  have  conceived  such 
a  thought  is  immortal  honour  to  a  heathen.  To  realize  it 
thoroughly  is  far  from  being  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life.  It 
is  only  after  repeated  exercise  and  experience  that  such  truths 
can  be  drawn  out  and  reflected  on,  though,  no  doubt,  they  are  felt 
from  the  first  in  some  degree. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  objected,  that  such  views  of  absolute 
good  and  rectitude  carry  us  into  a  world  of  abstractions,  out  of 
the  line  of  common  feelings,  and  common  duties.  But  this  ob- 
jection only  arises  from  the  necessity  of  sometimes  calling  com- 
mon things  by  uncommon  names  in  philosophical  inquiries* 
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We  are  suirounded  by  men.  And  if  we  learn  to  regard  them  as 
being  what  they  really  are^  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  search 
for  feelings  more  refined^  or  relations  more  obligatory,  than  those 
which  we  bear  to  them.  For  they,  as  we,  are  not  mere  isolated 
individualsi  but  *'  members  in  particular"  of  one  Body,  compre- 
hending ourselves,  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a  Person,  to 
whom  we  owe  more  than  our  utmost  efforts  can  pay,  one,  whose 
outward  acts  we  can  see,  one,  whom  our  outward  acts  can  affect, 
and  yet,  one  who  has  a  mysterious  relation  to  the  Deity. 

The  steps  by  which  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  this 
Person,  and  the  use  of  all  in  adapting  us  to  the  highest  state  of 
which  we  can  form  a  conception,  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Sewell ;  a  few  words  must  be  quoted  from  a  long  and  most 
eloquent  passage  on  this  subject. 

"  But  it  is  not  so  obvious — it  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be  almost 
forgotten — that  there  are  two  descriptions  of  persons,  each  possessing  a 
right  over  our  actions,  each  imperatively  requiring  from  us  the  due  ful- 
filment of  those  relations  in  which  nature  and  God  have  placed  us  to 
them. 

**  There  are  individual  persons — and  there  are  persons  made  up  of 
societies.  Any  body  of  men  speaking  by  one  voice,  and  acting  as  a  com- 
munity, is  as  capable,  in  the  eye  of  a  moralist,  of  possessing  moral  rights, 
and  of  claiming  moral  duties,  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  jurist  of  inherit- 
ing property,  or  of  exercising  a  trust.  It  may  stand  to  us  in  relations  as 
clearly  seen,  and  as  strictly  binding  as  any  individual. 

^'  The  relation  of  brotherhood,  consanguinity,  beneficence,  instruction, 
protection,  even  something  more  than  a  mord  parentage,  may  all  be 
enjoyed  and  fulfilled  by  bodies  of  men  just  as  they  are  by  us  separately." 
— ^p.  38. 

**  And  the  deduction  which  I  would  draw  is  this ;  and  if  we  do  find 
ourselves  placed  in  connection  with  any  body,  exercising  to  us  the  duties 
of  the  closest  and  tenderest  and  noblest  relation  of  human  nature — if  on 
it  depend  the  right  fulfilment  of  all  other  relations  of  social  life — if  the 
moral  authority  of  this  body,  attested  by  all  the  acknowledged  evidences 
of  mental  greatness,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  society,  and,  much 
more,  to  that  of  any  individual  upon  earth,  then  our  duty  to  that  body  is 
paramount  to  all  other  earthly  duties,  and  all  our  speculations,  like  all 
our  actions,  should  be  placed  under  its  control,  and  subordinated  to  the 
furtherance  of  its  views."— p.  41. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the  coincidence  of  this,  in  direction 
at  least,  with  the  somewhat  different,  but  parallel  line  of  Mr* 
Woodgate's  inquiry.  And  another  work  has  lately  appeared, 
which  promises  that  Cambridge  will  do  her  part  in  prosecuting 
the  same  great  plan  of  investigation.  Mr.  Whewell's  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  are  a  valuable  testimony 
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to  the  same  great  truths  which  are  insisted  on  by  the  other 
writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken*  And  he,  as  well  as  they,  may 
contribute,  we  might  say  has  contributed,  towards  the  formation 
of  a  consistent  and  received  body  of  moral  philosophy,  deduced 
from  sound  principles.  His  proposed  edition  of  a  part  of 
Butler's  works,  exhibited  as  a  system,  may  be  of  use  to  many 
minds,  particularly  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tematic treatise  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  main  principles  are  the 
very  same  which  he  and  his  Oxford  contemporaries  propose  to 
work  out.  The  subjugation  of  the  inferior  faculties  to  the  supe- 
rior,— of  the  whole  man  to  conscience,  i,  e.  to  God,  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  ethics.  And 
it  is  this,  in  one  form  or  other,  which  has  been  involved  in  all 
systems  hitherto,  so  far  as  they  have  been  true.  And  Mr.  Oake- 
ley's  remarks  have  shown  how  well  the  system  of  Aristotle  will 
bear  adaptation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  higher  relations  than 
he  knew,  and  how  he  seems  tacitly  to  refer  to  an  unknown  God. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  one  principle  just  men- 
tioned, will  give  rise  only  to  general  rules,  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  particulars  without  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
things  in  those  mysterious  points  which  connect  the  material 
with  the  spiritual  world.  The  relations  to  superior,  equal,  and 
inferior  beings,  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Sewell,  the  three  ''  friend- 
ships" of  Aristotle,  which  are  real  spiritual  relations,  very  visibly 
embodied  in  many  cases,  will  carry  us  to  a  considerable  length  in 
this  investigation.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament 
refers  to  the  original  constitution  of  things,  as  a  ground  of  prac- 
tice, seems  to  indicate  something,  which,  in  our  present  state,  we 
shall  hardly  fathom.  Indeed,  the  very  notion  of  determining 
questions  relating  to  sensible  objects,  by  a  reference  to  unseen 
and  spiritual  relations,  implies  some  scale  of  interpretation,  by 
which  the  one  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other. 

It  is  common  to  say,  indeed,  that  all  our  terms  for  expressing 
spiritual  things  are  derived  from  those  which  express  natural 
objects;  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  only  true  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  true  that  we  derive  the  notion  of  a  cause  from  expe- 
rience. Experience  would  never  convey  to  us  the  notion  of  a 
cause,  by  the  repetition  of  uniform  sequence,  whether  of  external 
events  one  on  another,  or  of  events  external  or  internal  on  our 
volition,  had  we  not  an  innate  tendency  to  conceive  of  these 
things  according  to  the  idea  of  causation.  No  more  would  acts 
of  government  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  authority  (to  be  obeyed 
for  conscience  sake),  but  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  appre- 
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hend  the  spiritual  reaUty  of  the  will  of  God,  conveyed  to  our  un- 
derstanding by  means  of  subordinate  agents. 

When^  therefore,  words^  which  are  commonly  used  to  express 
physical  relations,  are  applied  to  higher  subjects,  it  is  always  with 
the  condition,  that  the  thing  understood  by  them  is  not  the  ex- 
ternal object  or  fact,  but  the  spiritual  one,  which  we  discern  as 
embodied  in  it.  And  as,  even  in  natural  philosophy,  there  must 
always  be  a  causation  apprehended  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
explanation,  and  ultimate ;  so,  and  much  more,  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, there  must  always  be  a  mysterious  link  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen,  which  it  is  the  province  of  faith  to  maintain. 
Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said,  that  here  the  province  of  philo- 
sophy ends;  that  true  philosophy  submits  to  her  guide,  when  once 
found,  implicitly. 

Without  the  Church,  or  where  her  presence  is  not  felt,  there 
must  ever  be  a  great  mass  of  possible  actions,  which  are,  as  far  as 
any  known  principle  is  concerned,  indifferent.  These  may  either 
be  set  aside  by  the  killing  sternness  of  stoicism,  left  undisciplined 
by  an  epicurean  licentiousness,  held  in  doubt  by  an  academic 
liberality,  or  arranged  by  imaginary  principle,  or  utilitarian  calcu- 
lation. 

But  within  her  precincts,  if  men  indeed  know  where  they  are, 
they  find  few  actions  that  can  be  called  indifferent.  This  is  the 
case  to  some  extent  in  every  vigorous  polity.  External  acts  take 
their  meaning  from  the  manner  in  which  man  is  accustomed  to 
act  upon  man,  and  are  approved  or  disapproved  according  to  the 
real  acts  which  they  denote  and  convey.  But,  in  that  polity 
which  is  based  on  the  true  constitution  of  man,  which  unites  him 
with  his  real  origin,  which  extends  to  his  eternal  state,  which  is 
capable  of  embracing  his  whole  species,  and  in  which  alone  he 
can  have  his  true  life,  the  whole  range  of  his  faculties  and  capa- 
cities have  their  due  scope  and  exercise.  Fixed  on  their  proper 
objects,  his  desires  no  longer  need  the  constraint  of  mere  law, 
which  was  a  provisional  approximation  to  the  decision  of  true 
wisdom,  and  in  a  lower  state,  most  needful  to  his  advancement. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  philosophy  cannot  accu- 
rately fix  the  boundaries  of  law.  Law  is  from  above,  if  true,  and 
draws  rather  than  heaves  men  upwards.  The  calculations,  or 
other  ground-works  that  man  would  supply,  are  of  subsequent 
invention,  law  was  never  derived  from  them.  Human  law  may 
be  modified  by  them,  but  to  suppose  them  the  ground  of  obliga- 
tion is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  obligation. 

And  though  law  is  not  the  principle  of  life,  yet,  even  under  the 
Gospel,  it  is  the  guard  and  fence  of  that  principle.  Acknow- 
ledged law  gives  us  notice  when  we  are  declining  from  the  right 
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path,  and  is  useful  to  us  as  a  check,  to  which  we  submit  when  we 
find  that  we  are  not  steadily  pursuing  it.  It  has  not  the  rule  of 
our  heritage,  yet  is  it  of  great  authority  over  us,  as  those  who  are 
not  yet  of  full  age,  nor  entered  into  complete  possession. 

And  we  must  look  rather  to  the  prevalence  of  good  feeling  and 
obedience,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  our  highest  relations, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  state  in  which  all  actions  will  take  their 
due  place,  than  to  the  advancement  of  philosophical  speculation. 
It  is  indeed  dangerous  to  affect  to  find  all  that  is  put  forth  as  new 
in  ancient  authors;  but  this  is  a  safer  side  to  err  on,  than  that  of 
making  all  philosophy  and  all  religion  rest  on  the  last  novelty,  or 
even  supposing  that  the  last  discoverer  has  surpassed  all  former 
inquirers.  The  intellectual  triumph  of  making  a  discovery  is  not 
a  thing  to  which  a  Christian,  who  realizes  his  position,  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  aspire.  He  values  the  truth  because  of  itself, 
or  rather  because  of  its  relation  to  the  source  of  all  truth,  and 
not  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  display  of  his  own  powers. 
Thus  thinking,  he  can  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  question 
of  originality,  so  meanly  contested  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
world.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  his  own  views 
coincide  even  with  those  of  heathen  sages,  as  far  as  their  field  of 
vision  extended.  And  when  he  ranges  beyond  the  thoughts  of  his 
fellows,  in  moral  philosophy  at  least,  he  does  not  pretend  to  do 
more  than  give  a  distinct  expression  for  truths  which  are  present 
to  every  good  man's  conscience.  A  common  man's  view  is  like 
the  picture  of  a  landscape  in  the  eye ;  a  philosophical  system  is 
the  description,  and  the  principal  objects  are  as  much  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  as  of  the  describer. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  would  at  once 
place  the  moral  philosopher  at  the  head  of  mankind.  Such  may  not 
be  his  place,  and  yet  he  must  hold  a  high  station  if  he  is  to  attain 
any  thing  like  true  philosophy.  And  since  all  men  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  moral  philosophers,  and  use  language  which  has  its 
correct  meaning  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  it  is  most 
important  that  this  study  should  be  so  cultivated,  that  right 
notions  may  prevail  with  respect  to  its  leading  objects.  This 
cannot  be  unless  men's  minds  are  conformed  to  the  ideas  of  them 
by  other  means.  But  it  will  also  promote  the  same  end  if  a  suf- 
ficient sprinkling  of  men,  possessed  of  a  correct  nomenclature 
and  accurate  theory,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  society. 

To  effect  this  is  one  of  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  our 
Universities,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  this  duty  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  authors 
whom  we  have  quoted  are  evidently  men  well  fitted  to  hold  such 
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a  trust  in  their  hands,  even  in  a  period  of  intellectual  excitement 
and  activity  like  the  present.  They  appreciate  and  adopt  with 
discrimination  what  has  been  already  done,  and  points  which  are 
touched  on  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  they  appear 
in  common  life«  expand  under  their  hands,  and  are  developed  as 
fertile  germs  of  thought.  The  sternness  of  their  principles  has 
indeed  alarmed  a  considerate  and  generally  well-judging  writer, 
lest  our  youth  should  be  led  to  shrink  from  so  severe  an  aspect 
of  virtue.  But  the  strength  of  their  character,  and  the  truth  and 
force  of  their  statements,  must  at  least  benefit  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  a  sound  and  practical  philosophy.  As  for  the 
profligate,  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  itself  viewed  by  the 
mere  mtellect,  can  show  them  any  thing  pleasant  to  them  in  good« 
ness.  And  when  they  do  awake,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be, 
it  is  not  things  said  about  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  but 
the  great  objects  presented  to  their  attention,  that  will  occupy 
their  thoughts  and  determine  their  purposes. 

The  system,  which  is  thriving  under  the  culture  of  these  able 
and  earnest  men,  is  not  to  be  called  that  of  any  particular  school. 
It  is  the  common  ground  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  deserted  without  the  admission  of  some  monstrous  false- 
hood. Even  Utilitarians,  for  instance,  must  assume  that  we  know 
whether  an  action  is  right  or  wrong,  when  we  know  what  it  is, 
though  they  escape  into  falsehood  by  the  assumption,  that  to  act 
is  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  and  nothing  else.  Thus  they  are 
able  to  assert,  that  since  it  is  right  to  act  so  as  to  produce 
pleasure,  all  actions  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  pleasure  or 
pain  they  will  produce.  What  they  think  of  acts  relating  imme- 
diately to  God,  whether  that  they  are  to  be  measured  solely  by 
the  pleasure  they  will  produce  to  the  agent,  is  for  themselves  to 
say.  It  is  true  that  all  actions  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  but  that 
they  do  nothing  else  were  a  bold  assertion. 

The  true  philosophy  ventures  on  no  such  assumptions.  Its 
assertors  may  sometimes  unguardedly'  utter  negations  of  all  that 
is  not  comprehended  in  some  individual  theory,  but  they  are  sure 
to  contradict  them  when  they  bear  on  any  important  point. 
And  it  is  better  for  a  mafi  to  contradict  himself,  than  to  persevere 
in  contradicting  the  truth.  They  feel  their  way  among  doubts 
and  shadows  by  their  hold  on  deep  and  solid  truth ;  and  this  has 
ever  been  the  line  marked  out  for  men  by  the  divine  dispensations. 
The  patriarchs  were  approved  for  preferring  the  scattered 
glimpses  of  divine  truth  to  the  dictates  of  temporal  calculation, 
nay,  of  natural  feeling  and  instinct.  The  Jews  were  expected  to 
rest  on  their  belief  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  to  see 
His  character  in  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  to  judge  between 
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apparently  conflicting  duties  in  a  spirit  of  faith.  And  the  hea- 
then philosophers  had  to  find  the  grounds  of  virtue,  and  the  no- 
tions of  a  supreme  Being,  in  things  unseen,  and  little  tangible, 
obscured  by  fable  and  the  ill  practice  of  the  world.  And  if  we 
have  more  light,  we  have  more  to  view  by  it,  and  must  not  pre- 
tend to  see  otherwise  than  ''as  by  a  glass,  darkly,"  when  we  look 
at  things  above  us,  nor  to  see  clearly  on  earth  by  any  other  light 
than  what  is  shed  on  it  from  them.  That  in  earthly  things  which 
we  see  by  heavenly  light,  is  itself  heavenly,  as  the  act  of  the  body 
is  the  act  of  the  man,  and  whatever  in  it  is  of  reason,  is  seen  by 
reason. 

Error  will  have  its  day.  Eternal  truth  itself  may  give  life  to 
forms,  that  die  away  from  it  as  the  body  from  the  soul.  But  the 
main  elements  of  sound  philosophy  are  imperishable,  and  the 
possession  of  them  will  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  earnest,  hum- 
ble, conscientious  inquirers.  They  have  been  ever  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Church,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged 
where  the  Church  is  faithful  and  vigorous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  falling  back  on  what  we  have  stated  be- 
fore, but  it  cannot  be  much  out  of  place  to  quote,  to  this  purpose, 
a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Oakeley. 

**  Strikingly  at  variance,  again,  with  many  views  of  the  present  day, 
is  that  system  of  philosophy,  which  perpetually  distingoishes  between 
the  good,  and  the  apparent  good ;  between  opinion  (what  seems  to  men) 
and  trath  (what  is).  Plato  was,  of  course,  the  philosopher  who  was 
led,  in  opposing  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  his  time,  to  protest  with 
most  earnestness  against  the  system  which  substitutes,  for  divine  and 
eternal  truth,  the  fluctuating  standard  of  human  opinion.  But  Aristotle, 
although  characteristically  {in  contradistinction  to  Plato)  the  philosopher 
of  experience,  never  loses  sight  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  truth, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  general  opinion 
of  men  as  an  evidence,  but  never  bows  to  it  as  a  law.  It  is  always,  with 
him,  a  reason  for  inquiry  ;  it  may  amount  even  to  a  ground  of  presump-- 
tion ;  but  it  is  never  more.  It  is  characteristically  the  standard  of  r/te- 
toriCf  as  contradistinguished  from  ethks  ;  i.  e.  of  the  philosophy  of  shexoy, 
rather  than  intrinsic,  virtue.  If,  however,  such  consent  can  be  proved 
not  general  only,  but  universal,  it  amounts  to  a  testimony  of  highest 
value.  There  is,  again,  the  judgment  of  the  best  men.  This  becomes 
even  a  standard  of  ethics ;  a  kind  of  personification  of  abstract  moral 
truth.  For,  what  these  men  think  (it  must  be  remembered)  is  not 
right,  because  they  think  it,  but  rather  they  think  it  because  it  is  right, 
Aristotle  has,  in  this  instance,  admirably  distinguished  between  general 
opinion,  universal  consent,  authority,  and  truth,  as  beyond  all.  To  ns, 
who  at  once  believe  in  the  corruption  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  inspired  guide,  mere 
general  opinion  becomes  hardly  so  much  as  a  ground  of  presumption. 
Yet  we  attribute  much  to  the  argument  from  universal  consent.    On 
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the  other  hand,  truth  and  authority  are  often  coincident.  Even  Aristotle 
saw,  that  something  more  than  mere  intellect  is  required  towards  au- 
thority in  practical  subjects  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence^  not 
merely  inspiring  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  '  holy  men  of  old/ 
but  promised  to  the  Church,  and  accorded  to  the  prayer  of  individuals, 
goes  towards  approximating,  almost  even  to  identity,  abstract  and  em- 
bodied truth."— p.  32—34. 

His  remarks  in  general  give  a  very  just  view  of  the  elements 
of  truth,  on  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  founded. 
There  is  also  a  masterly  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  ancient  moral  philosophy,  and  of  their  solution  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  one  of  the  late  pamphlets  on  the  question  of  subscrib- 
ing the  Articles,  entitled  ^'  Subscription  no  Bondage."  It  is  there 
shown  that  the  ancient  philosophy  always  pointed  to  a  universal 
polity,  as  essential  to  the  true  life  of  man,  to  his  being  in  act 
what  he  is  in  essence.  And  so  far  as  this  was  felt,  even  though 
not  intellectually  acknowledged,  men  acted  as  not  "  born  fur 
themselves,"  but  as  spiritual  beings  related  to  spiritual  beings. 
A  man  who  knew  enough  to  state  the  truth,  however  vaguely, 
was  heard  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  if  it  was  but  a  lovely 
song  to  the  many,  there  were  always  those  who  obeyed  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  and  maintained  its  dictates  in  outward 
form  wherever  they  could  distinguish  them.  These  were  always 
so  far  clear  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Greece  could  not  avoid 
meeting  and  acknowledging  their  leading  features,  while  after- 
ages  have  in  vain  attempted,  and  will  in  vain  attempt,  to  reduce 
them  to  forms  entirely  comprehensible.  But  they  may  be  applied 
to  wider  and  wider  fields  of  history,  to  higher  and  higher  rela- 
tions of  life,  till  the  old  seems  but  the  picture  and  type  of  the 
Dew.  They  may  be  from  time  to  time  examined  till  the  philo- 
sopher sees  the  greatness  of  the  truth  contained  in  them  in  its 
extension  to  man  in  every  state,  powerful  to  the  simplest  peasant 
as  well  as  to  himself;  and  wonders  more  at  the  unfolding  view 
of  man  as  related  to  God,  than  the  humble  and  plodding  student 
wonders  at  his  own  clouded,  though  dazzling  conception,  of  a 
transcendent  intellect. 

On  the  use  of  moral  philosophy  to  ourselves  Mr.  Woodgate 
has  said  much,  as  indeed  it  is  the  proper  object  of  his  sermon. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  the  application  of  its  results,  he  intro- 
duces the  following  observations,  which  deserve  well  to  be  more 
fully  developed. 

*'  Take  next  some  of  the  most  important  principles  now  questioned 
and  misunderstood,  and  see  how  completely  their  defence  is  provided 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  morals.  We  may  pass  by  the 
adaptation  of  revelation  itself  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man.     Take 
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a  subject  which  follows  next  in  importance,  and  which  has  not  been 
in?e8tigated  ;  bat  which  is  connected,  more  or  less,  with  all  the  subjects 
at  issue  between  us  and  our  assailants — the  adaptation  of  the  Church 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  obvious  to  any  casual  observer, 
that  all  the  attacks  made  upon  us  and  our  system,  involve  the  discussion, 
modified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Catholic 
principle,  as  opposed  to  the  rationalistic,  self- trusting,  free- thinking, 
spirit  of  the  age.  Not  to  dwell  too  long,  let  us  assume  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  Catholic  or  Church  principle  to  be,  that  to  the  disciple, 
things  are  to  be  taken  first  on  trust,  on  the  authority  of  others,  with 
the  promise  that,  in  time,  he  will  understand  the  truth  himself,  or 
(which  comes  in  practice  to  the  same  point,)  be  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
that,  at  commencing,  a  bias  or  prejudice  (let  us  adopt  that  much -abused 
word)  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mere  perception  of  truth ;  that  he 
must  be  brought  up  to  think  in  this  particular  way,  trained  to  it  from 
infancy,  if  possible ;  that  his  mind  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
doctrines ;  and  that  then,  and  not  before,  Scripture  is  to  be  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  that^  as  St.  Luke  tells  his  disciple,  he  may  then 
'  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  he  thas  been  instructed.' 
This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  (as  distinguished 
from  its  doctrine^,)  and  is  embodied  in  all  its  institutions  and  provisions ; 
in  its  infant  baptism,  and  the  sacred  bias  implied  in  the  mere  notion  of 
regeneration,  and  the  consequent  call  for  early  instruction  to  retain  that 
bias,  and  the  provision  made  for  this,  in  the  catechism,  and  creeds,  and 
formularies ;  further  enforced  in  the  exhortation  directed  to  be  given  to 
the  sponsors. 

'*  Now,  how  completely  does  all  this  accord  with  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  science  of  morals,  alluded  to  before,  by  which  moral  per- 
ceptions presuppose  an  early  bias,  and  the  necessity  of  being  brought 
up  so  to  think  and  believe.  So  that,  however  bigoted  the  Church  prin- 
ciple may  be  deemed  by  some ;  however  they  may  stigmatize  it  as  cal- 
culated to  enslave  the  human  mind,  it  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  human  reason,  and  the  principles  of  the  soundest  philo- 
sophy. It  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  ^  priori,  not  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Author  of  Nature  was  also  the  Author  of 
Revelation  ;  but  also  on  the  assumption,  that  that  Author  had  designed 
to  infuse  the  healing  leaven  of  that  revelation  into  the  mass  of  human 
sinfulness,  by  instruments  best  adapted  to  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
recipient." — p.  24—26. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Church  has  been  most  eloquently 
and  powerfully  insisted  on,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy,  by  Mr.  Sewell  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  But 
the  Aristotelian  side  of  this  important  subject  still  requires  the 
discriminating  logic  of  Mr.  Woodgate.  It  will  be  his  oiBcey  to 
judge  by  his  Bampton  Lectures,  now  in  the  course  of  delivery, 
to  mark  definite  points  for  the  intellect,  where  other  voyagers 
have  touched  on  and  reported  of  this  vast  continent  of  truth. 
Their  sketches  and  specimens  are  more  than  tempting,  but  they 
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have  scarcely  aimed  at  exactness  of  description  and  hydrography. 
And  should  any  reader,  unaccustomed  to  the  schools,  fancy  them 
at  times  to  be  cold  where  warmth  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  let  him  remember  that  he  is  not  always  the  warmest 
friend  who  talks  most  of  friendship  and  of  feelings.  The  man 
who  does  a  hard  service  heartily,  with  an  air  of  business,  and  his 
whole  soul  for  the  time  seeming  to  be  in  his  fingers'  ends,  or  who 
"  throws  cold  water"  upon  some  cherished  scheme  of  folly,  has  a 
hidden  reserve  of  friendship  which  is  discerned  by  the  keen  observer 
in  its  effects.  So  it  is  with  the  writers  who  have  entered  on  labours 
of  deep  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Even  Hooker 
has  been  thought  cold,  because  he  is  calm  and  busy  at  his  work ; 
and  Butler  is  often  set  aside  as  a  '^  mere  moralist: '  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  writers  who  show  a  greater  degree  of  real  in- 
terest in  sacred  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  Butler's  Sermon  on 
the  Love  of  God,  in  which  he  undertakes  the  strange  task  of 
gravely  arguing  that  it  is  reasonable  to  love  God,  and  performs  it 
without  one  slip  of  irreverence,  or  one  flaw  of  sophistry.  How 
can  this  be  ?  After  one  reading  one  might  say, ''  From  the  clear- 
ness of  his  mind*' — but  on  a  second  reading  the  real  cause  would 
appear,  a  deep-seated  reverence  and  love  that  were  fixed  on  the 
Great  Theme  of  the  discourse,  and  knew  instinctively  how  to 
bear  themselves  in  His  presence. 

But,  indeed,  as  there  is  nothing  colder  than  sophistry,  so  there 
is  nothing  that  more  truly  shows  a  man  to  be  interested  in  any 
matter,  than  his  setting  himself  earnestly  to  work  to  examine  the 
real  reasons  and  facts  relating  to  it. 

Moral  science  is  not  recommended  as  the  remedy  for  human 
depravity,  but  as  something  useful  towards  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  It  might,  indeed,  be  studied  on  lower  grounds,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  humanity  to  which  that  remedy  is  applica- 
ble. But,  like  all  other  things,  when  healed  by  the  influence  of 
divine  truth,  it  takes  a  place  which  is  truly  its  own,  and  in  which 
it  can  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  As  it 
served  before  to  detect  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in 
the  existence  of  a  rational  creature  ignorant  of  his  Creator,  a 
fallen  and  redeemed  creature  ignorant  of  his  Redeemer,  a  crea- 
ture capable  of  holiness,  but  ignorant  of  his  Sanctifier,  and  in  a 
system  whose  every  part  bears  undeniable  testimony  to  original 
and  omnipotent  goodness,  and  to  the  existence  of  present  evil ; 
so,  when  revelation  has  supplied  the  knowledge  of  man's  real 
constitution  and  relations,  it  serves  to  aid  us  in  apprehending  and 
in  working  out  the  restored  harmony  of  creation.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  was  from  the  first  independent  of  revelation,  for  the  rem- 
nants of  patriarchal  knowledge  were  necessary  to  raise  mankind 
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above  a  mere  material  life,  and  to  open  their  minds  to  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  very  names  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  means,  adapted  to  various 
conditions,  by  which  men  are  raised  step  by  step  towards  the  di- 
rect apprehension  of  divine  things,  is  most  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  in  the  Christian  Church  that  they  are  seen  in  their 
full  and  combined  operation,  but  the  relations  of  the  state,  and 
the  yet  more  universal  relations  of  the  family,  have  each  their  of- 
fice in  this  work. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  fields  of 
moral  science,  and  to  command  the  fruits  of  all  the  various  and 
successive  conquests  that  have  been  made  in  them,  while  we  are 
surrounded  by  unrecognized  realities.  To  study  the  ethical  the- 
ory of  politics,  without  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
City  of  God,  is  but  a  vain  attempt.  What  has  been  written  on  that 
subject  must  raise  in  the  mind  a  thousand  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  can  only  be  found  in  facts  relating  to  the  Church.  And 
the  knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  of  their  true  import,  will  carry 
an  inquirer  safely  through  a  wilderness  of  notions,  in  which  he 
would  be  utterly  lost  without  it.  He  will  have  a  centre  to  which 
his  whole  system  can  be  referred,  a  practical  bearing  for  every 
result,  as  well  as  a  guide  in  every  difficulty. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Cofinection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History ^  from 
the  Death  of  Joshua  to  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
aiid  Judah.  (Intended  to  complete  the  Works  of  Shuckford 
and  Prideaux.)  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  D.D.  Vol.  III. 
8vo.    1837.    London:  Rivingtons. 

2.  Histoire  des  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age.  (Depping.)  Paris : 
Treuttel  et  Wurtz.    1  vol.    8vo.     1833. 

There  did  exist  a  period  when  what  was  called  ''  The  Philo- 
sophy of  History"  substituted  a  lively  and  playful  scepticism, 
and  a  spirited  and  agreeable  trifling,  for  the  study  and  critical 
examination  of  facts.  It  treated  as  mere  fables  the  antiquities  of 
Asia.  It  turned  into  ridicule  the  pomp  of  Babylon,  the  grandeur 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  riches  of  Susa,  and  set  them  aside  as  stories 
unworthy  of  belief,  or  even  of  attention.  It  altogether  discarded 
the  Bible  and  Herodotus;  and,  withdrawing  Egypt  and  Asia  from 
the  calendar  of  the  human  race,  reduced  what  it  condescended  to 
preserve  of  history,  to  a  mere  gallery  of  pictures,  or  a  succession 
of  spirited  epigrams. 
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But;  at  the  very  time  when  the  disciples  of  Voltaire — (in  imi- 
tation of  the  high-priest  of  their  school^  who,  in  his  ignorance 
concerning  the  theory  of  the  earth,  had  launched  out  his  sarcasms 
against  those  learned  scholars  whose  ardour  in  the  dawning  sci- 
ence of  geology  had  led  them  to  explore  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  search  of  shells,) — at  the  very  time,  we  repeat  it,  when  this 
jeering  and  sceptical  school  was  making  a  mockery  of  science 
and  a  sport  of  history,  wise  men  and  travellers,  thirsting  for 
information,  and  full  of  perseverance  and  good  faith,  were  ad- 
vancing by  different  paths  to  the  investigation  of  the  truths  of 
antiquity,  and  were  laying  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  afterwards  to  lead  to  greater  and  more  brilliant  disco- 
veries. Niebuhr,  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Michaelis, 
traversed  Egypt,  Arabia*  and  Persia,  discovered  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  carried  his  researches  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  copied 
the  inscriptions,  and  made  designs  from  the  antiquities  of  Per- 
sepolis.  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  had  already  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  Asiatic  languages,  published,  under  the  title  of 
Zend-Avesta^  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees, 
and  thus  furnished  the  learned  portion  of  £urbpe  with  a  key  to 
those  mysterious  dialects,  and  ancient  forms  of  religious  worship, 
of  which  all  traces  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.f  Since 
that  era,  however,  but  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  a  multitude  of  travellers  and  learned  men,  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  their  great  predecessors,  have  explored 
the  East,  ransacked  Asia  in  all  directions,  brought  to  light  a  large 
store  of  valuable  materials,  and  are  still  daily  labouring  to  eluci- 
date the  hieroglyphics  and  throw  light  upon  the  monuments  of 
those  countries.  We  could  not  enumerate  all  who  have  laboured 
in  this  department  of  investigation  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
result  of  this  continued  research  has  been  to  re-establish,  in  every 
point  of  view,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and  to  render 
the  testimony  of  former  ages  almost  like  so  many  new  discoveries. 
The  names  of  the  Pharaohs,  found  upon  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments by  Young,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Champollion,  and  others, 
have  fully  confirmed  the  reputation  of  Manetho's  writings  on  the 
chronology  of  Egypt.  The  numerous  monuments  found  in 
Assyria  have  furnished  us  with  matter  which  tends  to  justify,  on 
many  points,  the  much-disputed  assertions  of  Sanchoniatho  and 
Berosus.     The  Phoenician  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  made  out ; 

*  Description  de  I' Arable  d*apres  les  Observations  faites  dans  le  Pajs  m^roe,  in  4to, 
Copenhague,  1772  :  avec  cartes  et  figs.  Voyage  en  Arabie  et  d*auires  Pays  circon- 
Vbisins,  1774 — 1778 :  2  vols,  in  4to. ;  avec  cartes  ct  figs.  Copenhague. 

t  The  Works  of  Zoroaster,  3  vols,  in  4to. 
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and  there  are  now  only  wanting  some  few  monuments  (and 
which  may  possibly  be  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Carthage*)  to 
complete  our  information  regarding  the  language  and  religion  of 
this  people.  The  cuneiform  writing,  inscribed  on  the  bricks  of 
Babylon,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks  of  Persepolis,  and  discovered 
more  recently  in  Armenia,  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Vanf  (a  city  built  by  Semiramis),  long  continued  to  be 
objects  of  perplexity  and  wonder  to  antiquaries.  They  have, 
however,  begun  to  lose  some  portion  of  their  mysterious  charac- 
ter, since  Dr.  Grotefend  and  the  learned  and  unfortunate  St. 
Martin  j;  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  several  Persian 
sovereigns;  and  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  owing  to  the  perse- 
vering efforts  and  combined  talents  of  Schulz,  Scblegel,  Lassen, 
Bopp,  Bumouf,  and  other  erudite  men,  who,  full  of  zeal  and 
ardour,  have  followed  in  the  same  track,  the  last  veil  will  be 
stripped  ofF  from  this  sacred  and  ancient  language,  and  we  shall 
finally  become  acquainted  with  its  full  scope  and  import. 
Who  could  have  foreseen  that  from  the  depths  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  a  crowd  of  revelations  would 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  past  genius  of  the  ancient 
world  be  exhibited  to  our  view  ? 

By  these  monuments  we  learn  that  the  civilization  of  Etruria, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Upper  Asia,  were  connected  together  by  a 
similarity  of  religious  forms  and  observances,  of  which  the  graphic 
representations  are  the  symbols ;  and  these  precious  relics  them- 
selves confirm  the  venerable  traditions  of  antiquity. 

The  human  race,  in  its  regular  and  majestic  course,  has  gra- 
dually unfolded  its  powers,  and  at  each  successive  period  of  its 
advance  has  added  to  its  stores  the  ideas  and  information  derived 
from  the  labours  of  preceding  generations.  At  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  and  from  every  quarter,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  by-gone  ages.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
east,  Egypt,  India,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia,  have  more  or 
less  been  influenced  by  one  another,  each  according  to  its  capa- 
city, its  resources  and  its  genius ;  and  from  similar  causes  the 
same  influences  have  extended  themselves  over  Asia,  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Rome,  according  as  time  and  circumstances^  and 
the  state  of  manners  and  languages,  have  been  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable.  Our  efforts  therefore  should  be  directed  to  concentrate 

*  "  Recherches  sor  rEmpIaceiuent  de  Carthage/'  by  C.  T.  Falbe,  CoDsul-General 
of  Denmark.    Paris.  Impriro^rie  Royale. 

t  The  late  Dr.  Schulz  discovered,  in  18^7,  in  the  environs  of  Van,  forty-two  inscrip- 
tiona  in  cuneiform  characters,  containing  indubitable  monuments  of  high  Assyrian 
antiquity,  which  have  been  carefully  published  by  (he  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris. 

X  "  M^moircs  sur  i*Arm^nic,"  tom.i.  p.  18,  et  suivantc$. 
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into  one  focus  the  labours  of  the  preceding  races  of  mankind,  as 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  will  admit,  by  combining  science 
with  tradition ;  and  this  is  the  goal  to  which,  by  a  simultaneous 
effort,  all  our  studies  should  tend,  in  geology,  archaeology,  philo- 
logy* numismatics,  &c.  Thus  also,  historical  truth,  so  lightly 
treated  by  the  false  and  frivolous  philosophy  of  the  last  century, 
will  become  more  and  more  settled  and  consolidated  upon  the 
sound  basis  of  literature  and  scientific  research.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  Bible,  which,  independently  of  its  sacred  cha- 
racter, contains  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  original  records 
ever  possessed  by  any  nation  from  its  commencement  until  the 
period  of  its  dismemberment  and  final  dispersion.  The  Bible  has 
again  become  for  us  what  it  should  never  have  ceased  to  have 
been — the  records  where  there  is  the  most  to  study,  and  in  which 
we  shall  find  every  day  more  and  more  to  learn,  in  proportion  as 
we  acquire  fresh  knowledge  from  other  sources.  It  is  to  the  Bible 
that  we  must  look,  as  to  the  highest  source  of  historical  facts  and 
the  ultima  ratio  of  all  our  reasonings.  The  book  of  Genesis  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  creation,  upon  which  God  himself  has  set 
his  seal.  Cuvier,  the  two  Herscbels,  Sacy,  Buckland,  Ampere, 
Greenough,  and  Humboldt  have  sufficiently  proved  by  their 
deep  researches  the  accordance  of  science  with  faith,  respecting 
the  original  formation  and  the  component  parts  of  the  universe. 
Is  not  the  world's  age  engraven  on  the  barks  of  trees,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  planetary  system,  as  well  as  writ- 
ten in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  mankind  ?  Observe  how,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  sacred  book,  all  the  natural  sciences  are 
developed  in  their  order  and  progress.  The  unformed  materials 
rise  out  of  chaos ;  a  vegetable  life  is  bestowed  upon  herbs  and 
plants;  animals  breathe  and  move;  man  lives  and  reasons.  Thus 
the  work  of  God  is  continually  advancing  throughout  creation, 
and  vitality  flows  with  greater  intensity  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches mankind. 

Cosmography  and  anthropology  are  the  pivots  on  which  natural 
history  revolves.  The  origin  of  the  different  races  of  men,  their 
dispersion  after  the  Deluge,  and  the  statistical  account  of  their 
migrations,  perfectly  accord  with  the  most  probable  deductions 
to  be  derived  from  the  biblical  tradition.  The  Hebrew  books 
contain  a  fund  of  materials,  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  history 
has  not  as  yet  fully  availed  itself.  The  books  of  the  prophets 
abound  with  allusions  of  the  highest  interest,  and  with  direct 
testimony,  of  still  greater  value,  to  the  antiquities  of  Upper  Asia. 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  curious  and  instructive 
letter  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Baruch, 
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throw  important  light  on  the  monuments  of  this  cradle  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  from  the  book  of  Daniel  that  we  obtain  the 
most  important  information.  Daniel  was  himself  brought  up  in 
the  science  of  the  Magi;  he  resided  at  Babylon,  and  died  at  Susa. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  brief  in  our  intro- 
ductory remarks ;  and  in  order  to  be  economical  of  the  space 
allotted  us>  we  shall  at  once  proceed  in  our  endeavours  to  prove, 
with  Dr.  Russell,  (who  has  just  completed  his  portion  of  the 
series  by  the  publication  of  the  volumes  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,)  first,  That  the  Israelites,  being  more 
addicted  to  agriculture  and  literature,''^  than  to  commerce  or  to 
the  arts  of  industry,  were  in  these  latter  occupations  inferior  to 
the  Phoenicians :  secondly.  That  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  globe  has  not  had  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by 
Mous.  Depping,  of  extending  everywhere  general  habits  of  in- 
dustry :  thirdly.  That  in  consequence  of  their  great  maritime 
trade,  the  Phoenicians  have  been,  from  the  most  remote  period, 
the  principal  agents  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  world : 
fourthly.  That  the  improvements  in  the  habits  and  general  struc- 
ture of  society  take  their  date  only  from  the  Christian  era. 

The  Bible,  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  writings  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Rabbins,  plainly  demonstrate,  by 
their  silence  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
traces  of  any  species  of  commerce  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
surrounding  nations,  before  the  year  of  the  world  2288,  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  time  of  Isaac.  Nevertheless,  if,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  there  did  exist,  at  this  early  age,  any  thing  that  de- 
served the  name  of  trade,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  a  traffic 
in  cattle.  At  any  rate  it  could  not  be  very  extended  nor  very 
diversified :  for  otherwise,  the  records  already  referred  to  would 
have  plainly  expressed  the  nature  of  it,  as  they  have  not  failed  to 
do  in  recording  the  events  which  signalized  the  reign  of  David,  at 
which  period  the  mercantile  operations  of  the  Israelites  first  began 
to  develop  and  extend  themselves. 

The  S^f^r  of  Moses  furnishes  us  with  the  proof  that,  prior  to 
their  bondage  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  the  importers,  and  not  the  manufacturers,  of  various  articles 
then  in  use  amongst  the  Asiatics,  such  as  sweet  smelling  spices, 
odoriferous  powders,  worked  ivory,  8cc.      The   trade  in  these 

*  "  The  Hebrews,  it  now  appears,  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
both  in  secular  learniug  and  religious  knowledge,  so  far  as  these  piecious  gifts  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  age  of  David  and  his  more  immediate  successors.  The  seminaries 
of  the  Levites  diffused  around  them,  in  ail  the  tribes  where  they  were  established,  the 
refinement  and  taste  to  which  the  love  of  letters,  of  music,  and  of  the  kindred  arts, 
never  fails  lo  give  birth." — RuSielCs  Connection,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1^0. 
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commodities  was  in  a  great  degree  monopolized  by  the  Ish- 
maelites  and  the  Midianites,  who  conveyed  them^  by  means  of 
camels^   as   far  as   the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the  country  of 
Misraim^  where  they  met  with  a  ready  demand.     It  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  to  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  coming  from 
Gileady  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.     Under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  became,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  arts  of  their  masters ; 
and  if,  on  this  subject,  we  might  be  permitted  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Hebrews 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Egyptians,  raised  those 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  have  so  justly  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.     This  opinion  is  not  a  new 
one :  it  has  already  been  put  forth  by  some  writers,  but  has  been 
as  strenuously  denied  by  others.     But  though  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
credit the  authorities  which  give  countenance  to  the  assertion,  it 
is  not  equally  so  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being 
erroneous.     The  only  method  in  matters  of  doubt  is  to  persevere 
in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  to  conduct  our  inquiries  with 
caution,  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  constant  reference 
to  historical  traditions.      Herodotus,   and   after  him  BuxtorflF, 
Simon,  and  Anquetil  affirm  that  in  the  building  of  the  three 
great  pyramids  360,000  workmen  were  employed  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  that  the  expense  incurred  for  their  support 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  francs  in  garlick,  radishes, 
and  onions.  360,000  men  constantly  occupied  during  twenty  years ! 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  agriculture,  if  the  Egyptians 
had  expended  their  own  energies  in  such  an  employment?     The 
workmen  were  evidently  strangers  and  captives;  beings  reduced 
to  slavery,  whom  it  was  important  to  keep  constantly  employed, 
in  order  to  prevent  them   from  forming  projects  of  freedom 
and  independence.     Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids  was  undertaken  as  a  measure  of 
policy.     We  are  aware  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians,  crouched  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
their  absolute  monarchs,  and  that  works  which  formed  a  simul- 
taneous occupation  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  individuals  were 
by  no  means  rare  at  that    period.     It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  such  poor  and  coarse  food,  as  that  above  referred  to,  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  men  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom.    With  slaves  indeed  it  is  otherwise;  the  bondsman  has  no 
rights ;  and  this  aifords  additional  evidence  of  the  position  we 
maintain. 

When  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  first  conceived  the 
project  of  populating  the    deserts  of  Ingria  and   Carelia,  and 
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founded  in  their  solitudes  a  great  and  powerful  city,  from  what 
source  did  he  derive  the  means  of  raising  up  the  island  of 
Enigari,  clearing  the  soil,  levelling  trees^  and  building  the  for- 
tress, all  which  operations  required  the  labour  of  innumerable 
hands  ?  The  troops  of  Prince  Repnin,  the  Ingrians,  the  Care- 
lians,  and  the  people  of  Novogorod,  were  unceasingly  employed; 
the  governors  of  the  interior  received  orders  to  supply  thousands 
of  workmen  and  mechanics ;  Cossacks,  Tartars  and  Kalmucks, 
and  more  especially  the  Swedish  prisoners,  were  forced  to  aid  in 
these  works  undertaken  by  the  Emperor.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  by  order  of  the  Czar,  40,000  men  were  employed  in 
raising  and  cutting  the  stones  and  wood.  A'whole  nation  of 
artificers,  of  various  tribes  and  languages,  hired  at  the  rate  of 
three  copecks  (three  halfpence)  per  day,  were  employed  in  the 
digging  of  dykes  and  in  forming  canals.  They  used  neither  pick- 
axe, shovel,  nor  carriage  of  any  description ;  but  carried,  either  in 
bags  or  in  the  skirts  of  their  caftans,  the  earth  which  they  had 
loosened  with  sticks  or  with  their  bare  fingers.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  laborious  occupation,  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
damp  soil,  in  the  midst  of  fogs,  and  of  marshes  formed  by  the  rains. 
A  nation  which  had  tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom  would  hardly, 
we  think,  have  submitted  to  so  cruel  and  barbarous  a  treatment 
Nevertheless,  severe  as  may  have  been  the  labour  imposed  on 
the  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  they  derived 
some  advantage  from  their  residence  in  that  country.  Their  un- 
happy state  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  use  to  them,  as  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing.  From  the  earliest  times,  as 
shepherds  having  no  fixed  habitation,  they  were  principally  occu- 
pied in  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  tending  their  flocks.  After 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  promised  land,  and  driven  the  Phi- 
listines before  them,  the  latter,  being  confined  to  the  coasts,  were 
forced,  in  order  to  procure  sustenance,  to  become  the  agents  of 
other  nations.  Being  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  this 
active  race  of  people,  the  Israelites,  either  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or 
from  some  other  motive,  did  not  long  remain  without  engaging  in 
foreign  traffic.  Yet  their  maritime  commerce  was  not  fully 
established  till  towards  the  year  of  the  world  2940  or  2930. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  assigning  to  it  a  much 
earlier  date.  The  borders  of  the  sea  being  principally  occupied 
by  the  Canaanites,*  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  was  the  only  one  which, 
from  its  geographical  position,  could  trade  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and  this  agrees  with  the  prophecies  of  Jacob  and  of  Mo- 
ses.    ''  Zebulnri  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  and  he  shall 

*  Canaauitc,  in  tbc  eastern  language,  signifies  merchant. 
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be  for  an  haven  of  ships  ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon^  ♦ 
''  rhey  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain;  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  for  they  shall  suck  of  the  abun-^ 
dance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand.^f 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  the  He- 
brews consisted  of  honey  made  from  raisins,  or  of  the  syrup 
extracted  from  that  fruit,  called  by  the  same  name  in  Arabic. 
The  territory  of  Hebron  alone  furnished  Egypt  each  year  with 
as  much  as  300  camels  could  carry.  A  species  of  wine,  made 
from  honey,  is  still  common  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  to  that  which  comes  from  Spain,  and  obtains  a 
very  high  price  in  Egypt,  where  the  wines  are  very  scarce  and 
bad,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  is  in  all  proba- 
bility this  species  of  honey  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Genesis 
(ch.  xliii.  V.  11).  Bochart,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  common 
honey  which  is  there  spoken  of,  and  Celsus  imagines  it  to  mean 
the  juice  of  dates;  but  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Jacob  sent  to  Pharaoh 
an  article  of  such  little  value  as  the  common  produce  of  the 
country,  t 

The  Hebrews  likewise  possessed  several  beverages  peculiar  to 
themselves,  such  as  the  schichdr,  a  wine  or  brandy  made  of  dates 
bruised  in  water ;  mayar,  a  species  of  beer ;  schischi,  a  liquor 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  hemp,  containing  a  mixture  of  other 
ingredients,  and  which  occasioned  a  species  of  intoxication  simi- 
lar to  that  caused  by  opium ;  sikerdh,  also  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
made  of  hyoscyamus ;  fokkah,  another  species  of  the  same  beve- 
rage, and  which  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Persian  ^g£^, 
&c.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trade  in  these  liquors 
was  carried  on  only  in  the  interior,  no  mention  being  made  of 
their  exportation  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  rarely  employs  circumlocution,  plainly  informs  us 
that  the  Ephraimites  were  the  most  determined  drunkards  in  all 
Israel.     He  thus  begins  his  xxviiith  chapter: 

"  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower,  which  are  on  the  head 
of  the  fat  vallies  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine !  The 
crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  ephraim,  shall  be  trodden  under 
feet :  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink; 
they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine ;  they  are  out  of  the  way  through 
strong  drink;  they  err  in  vision;^  they  stumble  in  judgment. 
For  all  tables  are  full;  there  is  no  place  clean.*' 

*  Genesis,  ch.  xWx.  v.  13.  f  Deateronomj,  ch.  zxim.  r,  t9. 

t  Genesis,  ch.  xliii.  v.  11.  i  The  Hebrew  word  for  prophecy. 
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Sch^char^  m  particular^  has  been  often  celebrated  in  verse  and 
in  prose,* 

The  Hebrews,  besides  the  syrup  of  honey,  had  other  beve- 
rages, held  in  high  estimation,  and  wines  of  exquisite  flavour, 
of  which  they  exported  a  considerable  quantity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  even  of  the  Greeks. 
The  city  of  Cheibon  was  known  to  the  latter  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Che/ybon,  and  the  country  adjoining  under  that  of  Chaly- 
bonitis.  The  kings  of  Persia  imported  wine  from  Cheibon  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  drew  wheat  from  the  province  of  Elis, 
in  Greece.  According  to  Monthon,  Cheibon  is  the  ancient 
Aleppo,  and  the  Beroe  of  the  Macedonians  is  the  Aleppo  of  the 
present  day.  The  Rabbin  Aschi,  in  his  commentaries,  asserts 
that  helbon  is  a  sweet  wine,  produced  by  boiling.  The  He- 
brews extracted  wine  in  the  manner  used  at  present,  from  dried 
grapes.  Several  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  assert 
that  the  use  of  brandy,  properly  so  called,  was  well  known  to 
them.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  we  derive  from  the  Arabs  the 
art  of  extracting  that  liquor,  as  well  as  of  making  spirits  of  wine ; 
and  that  the  terms  alembic  and  alcohol  (of  which  the  first  syllable 
is  the  article,  and  might  be  suppressed,)  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  that  people.  Yain,  the  name  given  to  wine,  is  a  pri- 
mitive word,  which  Simonis  interprets  "  fermentation."  It  was 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  of  the  east,  that  wine 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  lighter 
sort.     Wine  had  various  denominations,  of  which  several  may  be 

*  A  little  Hebrew  poem,  composed  in  honour  of  Schechlr,  begins  thus  :— 

"  Haschech&r. 
*'  As  the  rays  of  the  san  surpass  in  brilliancy  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  of  night, 
so  a  generous  wine  surpasses,  in  its  animating  influences,  ail  that  can  relieve  the  thirst 
of  the  sons  of  Adam.  You  have  seen  the  recreant  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet. Observe  him !  Scarcely  has  the  sch^ch&r  moistened  his  parched  lips,  ere  he 
precipitates  himself  madly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight :  his  hand  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  whilst  he  excites  his  comrades  to  follow  him. 

*'  Fill,  comrades,  fill ;  let  sparkling  sch^ch^,  monarch  of  my  soul !  inspire  the 
song  which  celebrates  its  powers. 
"  If  wine  thus  elevates  him  who  bows  to  its  sovereignty,  it  can  triumph  equally 
over  the  infidel  who  defies  it. 

"  The  boldest  staggers  beneath  its  potency :  tents,  intrenchments,  battalions,  aiKl 
banners,  all  appear  to  reel  around  him.  Now  a  violent  tempest  agitates  his  throbbing 
breast ',  now  the  face  of  heaven  is  obscured  from  his  sight ;  and  now  a  bloody  veil 
appears  before  his  eyes,  studded  with  snns  countless  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament 

**  Fill,  comrades,  fill,  &c.  &c. 
"  A  menace  is  on  his  lips  3  he  raises  his  arm,  brandishing  his  flashing  sword ;  but 
the  weapon  escapes  from  his  withering  grasp  :  he  himself,  subdued  by  an  irresistible 
power,  falls  like  the  lofty  fir-tree  uprooted  by  the  fury  of  the  wind.  Sch^h&r  baa 
vanquished  him  I  He  lies  extended  at  his  length!  Is  it  not  better  to  yield  to 
sch6ch&r  than  to  death  ? 

"  Fill,  comrades,  fill,  &c.  &c.'' 
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signified  by  the  term  alcohol,  and  of  which  one,  thirosch  (new 
wine),  is  derived,  according  to  the  oriental  scholars,  from  the 
yerhjdrasch  (to  possess),  from  the  power  which  it  had  of  taking 
possession  of  the  faculties  of  those  who  drank  it.  A  passage  in 
Zechariah*  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  occasionally  young 
women  indulged  in  the  use  of  at.  '^  Corn  shall  make  the  young 
men  cheerful,  and  new  wine  the  maids.''  The  other  name,  arcis, 
means  that  which  has  been  trodden  under  foot.  Old  wine  has 
also  a  particular  designation.  The  most  celebrated  districts 
where  it  was  made  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Solo- 
mon has  alluded  to  those  of  Engedi.  The  valley  of  Sharon 
contained  vineyards  which  were  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of 
Judea,  and  the  wine  of  which  was  so  rich  as  to  require  the  addi- 
tion of  two-thirds  water. 

The  first  indications  of  maritime  commerce  which  we  discover 
in  Scripture,  do  not  reach  further  back  than  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  previous 
to  this  first  national  attempt,  others  had  been  made  by  private 
individuals.  Solomon  caused  several  vessels  to  be  constructed 
in  the  gulf  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  place  bearing  the 
appellation  of  Ezion-geber^  the  same  which  was  called  Berenice 
in  the  age  of  Josephus,  and  which  was  not  very  remote  from  the 
city  of  JElothf  in  the  kingdom  of  IsraeLf  In  this  first  attempt 
Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre,  afforded  the  Jewish  monarch  important 
assistance,  by  furnishing  him  with  several  experienced  pilots, 
who  conducted  his  officers  as  far  as  Ophir,  from  whence  they 
returned  with  450  talents  of  gold.;]:  About  the  same  period,  says 
the  Jewish  author,  they  brought  to  Solomon  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  pine  wood,  the  finest  ever  yet  procured,  and  which 
was  worked  into  balustrades  for  the  temple  and  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  into  harps  and  psalteries,  for  the  Levites  to  sing 
hymns.  Another  fleet  appears  to  have  brought  from  Ophir  666 
talents  of  gold.  According  to  Josephus,  no  account  was  kept 
at  the  time  of  the  silver  imported,  because  the  numerous  vessels 
which  Solomon  had  on  the  sea  of  Tarshish,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  sent  merchandise  of  all  descriptions  to  distant  nations, 
brought  him  back  immense  quantities  of  this  metal,  as  well  as 

•  Cb.  IX.  T.  17.  t  ScbabiMth,  foUo  77 ;  Niddab,  folio  19. 

X  Tbe  JewMb  coins  redaced  in  sterling  monej^  are—  £  s.  d. 

1  agorah 0  0  1( 

1  dracbm    • • 0  0  9 

2  dracbros  made  1  beka  or  tbe  balf  sbekel 0  1  6 

2  bekas  made  1  shekel 0  3  0 

60  shekels  made  1  mina 9    0    0 

50  iDins  made  1  talent 450    0    0 

1  talent  of  gold  7100    0    0 
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ivory,  amber,  Ethiopian  slaves,  and  apes.  It  took  three  years  to 
complete  these  voyages.*  The  letter  of  Hiram  to  the  Hebrew 
king  6nishes  thus : — **  When  by  my  subjects  I  have  cut  down 
many  and  large  trees  of  cypress  and  cedar  wood,  I  will  send 
them  to  sea,  and  will  order  my  subjects  to  make  floats  of  them, 
and  to  sail  to  what  place  soever  of  thy  country  thou  shalt  desire, 
and  leave  them  there,  after  which  thy  subjects  may  carry  them  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  do  thou  take  care  to  procure  us  com  for  this 
timber,  which  we  stand  in  need  of,  because  we  inhabit  an 
island."  f 

King  Solomon  appears  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tyrian  prince,  and  to  have  given  him  permis- 
sion to  draw  yearly  from  his  kingdom  2000  measures  of  wheat,!]: 
2000  baths  of  oil,  and  2000  baths  of  wine,§  each  of  which  con- 
tained 72  quarts  (sextaries).  We  read  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings  (chap.  v.  ver.  13,  15.)  that  Solomon  chose  from  out  of 
Israel  30,000  skilful  men,  and  that  he  had  80,000  quarrymen  in 
the  mountains.  The  Hebrews,  however,  who  had  acquired  under 
their  ancient  masters,  the  Egyptians,  the  talent  of  stonecutting, 
were  not  so  skilful  as  the  Tyrians  in  shaping  and  preparing 
wood,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Jewish  king,  when  he 
was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  applied  to  the 
king  of  Zidon  to  supply  him  with  some  of  his  best  artificers  to 
aid  him  in  his  labours.     (I  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  6.) 

Prior  to  the  time  of  David,  the  Jews  had  already  commenced 
trading  voyages,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  {Door  of  the  Tears),  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  the  shores  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  the  Indies.  This 
commerce  did  not,  however,  become  extensive  till  after  the  days 
of  Saul.  His  great  successor,  by  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Edom,  came  into  possession  of  Eloth  and  £zion-geber,||  two 
towns  on  the  Red  Sea,  admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.'  David  appears  to  have  availed  himself,  with  much  dis- 
cernment, of  their  geographical  position,  and  of  the  resources 
which  they  presented  for  turning  to  account  the  industry  of  bis 
subjects.  His  first  care,  when  established  on  his  throne,  was  to 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  latter  place  is  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  not- 
withstanding the  researches  of  Rosen muller,  Bochart,  and  the 
learned  Michaelis.     After  David,  Solomon  continued  this  valua- 

*  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  tlie  Jews,  book  viii.  cli.  ii.  f  Ibid. 

%  The  homer  or  choioer  of  wheat  is  equal  to  eight  bushels. 

$  The  chomer  of  oil  or  wine,  or  ten  baths,  is  equal  to  sixtj-tbree  imperial  gallons, 
three  pints. 

II  Ezioii-geber,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  back-hone,  in  consequence  of  the 
rocks  which  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being  like  this  bone  of  the  human  body. 
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ble   branch  of  commerce.      He  went  in  person  to  Eloth  and 
Ezion-geber,*  fortified  these  two  ports,  superintended  the  con- 
struction  of  some   of  the  largest  galleys,  and  took   into  his 
service  all  the  sailors  he  could  find.     So  active  were  his  ex- 
ertions, that  in  a  very  short  time  he  succeeded  in  drawing  to 
Palestine  the  entire  commerce  of  Arabia,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Ind. 
To  the  names  of  Ophir  and  of  Tarshish,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Tyre,  we  in- 
voluntarily attach  all  those  ideas  of  riches,  grandeur,  and  power, 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  contemplating.     In  Babylon 
were  concentrated  the  resources  and  wonders  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Assyria,  the  immensity  of  which  extended  its  power  and  domi- 
nion 5ver  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  which  in  its  fall  has  left  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  chain  of  historical  records.     It  is  in  the  immense 
ruins  of  this  far-famed  city,  which  cover  eighteen  leagues  of 
territory,  and  not  far  distant  from   modem   Bagdad,  that  are 
crowded  together  the  only  monuments  which  remain  to  us  of  this 
mighty  empire.     Nineveh,  its  rival,  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, Ecbatana  has  scarcely  left  a  vestige  of  its  former  grandeur, 
and  the  few  relics  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  territory 
of  Susa,  have  hitherto  presented  only  enigmas  for  inquiry  and 
research.     Daniel,  as  we  know,  lived  in  Babylon  and  died  at 
Susa.     Among  the  Greek  historians,  there  are  but  two  deserving 
of  confidence.     Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about  thirty 
years  after  Xerxes,  and  who,  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  greatness 
of  that  city,  has,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  transmitted  to  us  the  local 
and  popular  traditions  which  relate  to  it;  and  Ctesias,  who  filled, 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the  office  of  physician  to 
Artaxerxes,  the  elder  brother  of  Cyrus,  at  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  who  had  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
at  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana.    The  writings  of  the  latter 
especially  are  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  but  unfortunately 
our  acquaintance  with  them  is  only  from  incomplete  quotations  and 
extracts,  in  all  probability  not  very  faithfully  given.     The  <jues- 
tion  as  to  the  localities  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish  has  been  agitated 
not  only  in  our  own  time,  but  likewise  during  the  two*  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  multitude  of  researches  which  have  been  made 
respecting  it,  and  the  erudition  and  learning  which  it  has  called 
forth,  sufficiently  attest  the  interest  attached  to  the  solution  of  this 
intricate  problem.    So  long  a  voyage,  undertaken  at  such  a  period, 
and  by  which  not  only  an  almost  incredible  amouni  of  gold,  but 
likewise  a  variety  of  other  rare  and  precious  objects,  were  pro- 
cured, certainly  forms  an  epoch  in  commerce  and  in  the  march 

*  See  the  account  of  M.  Leon  de  la  Borile  apou  Petrea,  in  1828  and  18S9. 
Paris.    1830. 
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of  the  humau  intellect;  and  the  mystery  by  which  the  subject  is 
still  surrounded,  serves  only  as  a  further  incentive  to  our  curiosity. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  some  valuable  information  will  be 
elicited,  when  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  become  better  known 
to  us,  for  it  is  in  this  quarter  chiefly  that  the  science  of  geography 
is  in  its  infancy.  It  appears  by  the  writings  of  Strabo,  that  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  Menelaus  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  passage  over  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  by  means  of  a  canal,  formed 
by  the  Pharaohs  for  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea. 
We  are  told  that  Pharaoh  Necho  was  the  author  of  this  great 
enterprise,  and  it  is  added,  that  after  sacrificing  in  the  attempt 
the  lives  of  120,000  men,  it  was  altogether  abandoned.  At  the 
period  at  which  we  are  writing,  undertakings  of  this  description 
maintain  numbers  of  indigent  individuals,  but  it  is  very  probable, 
that  in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  the  practice  of  humanity,  when 
captives  were  stimulated  to  labour  by  the  infliction  of  the  lash, 
the  reverse  may  have  been  the  case,"*^  notwithstanding  which,  the 
fact  of  so  large  a  sacrifice  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted.  If 
this  canal  ever  indeed  existed,  it  must  have  been  only  after  its 

*  May  we  not  contemplate  S^n;  "Egypt,  and  Arabia,  as  forming  by  sinailaritj  of 
race,  conimonity  and  Unguage,  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire? — without  taking  iuto 
the  account  the  fertility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory,  what  can  be  more  admirable 
than  its  geographic  position  ?  It  comprehends  by  its  ports  a  large  angle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, touches  on  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  as  a  communication  with  these  two  seas,  it  has  on  one  side  the  Nile  and 
on  the  other  the  Red  Sea,  forming  two  great  rivers  parallel  in  their  cpurse,  influenced 
by  the  same  winds  and  currents,  and  the  union  of  which,  by  means  of  a  railroad  or 
canal,  would  form  a  point  of  commercial  enterprise  for  tbree  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  behold  a  country  every  part  of  which  has  been  marked  by  prodigies  of  power, 
glory,  wisdom,  and  prosperity,  and  in  which  the  missions  of  divine  power  have  left  the 
remembrance  of  the  roost  wonderful  miracles.  Here  are  concentrated,  as  it  were, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  the  Nile,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  the  River  Jordan,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Lebanon  and  Mecca;  it  is  altogether  a  region  of  wonders !  And  do  not  our  minds 
become  impressed  with  feelings  the  roost  sublime,  in  contemplating  the  efforts 
making  at  this  period,  to  renovate  this  interesting  country,  to  raise  it,  as  it  were,  from 
its  shroud,  to  enable  it  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  ages,  and  to  march  boldly  forward  to  its 
regeneration  1  Already  is  it  prepared,  by  its  example,  to  bring  into  prominent  activity 
all  those  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  so  renowned  in  former  ages  for  riches  and 
grandeur,  and  which  formed  the  brilliant  theatre  of  ancient  civilisation.  Two  events 
were  reserved  for  modem  tiroes,  as  a  means  of  resuscitating  Egypt,  the  placing  bar- 
riers on  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  forming  a  communication  between  the 
two  seas.  The  Nile,  which  in  former  periods  could  either  overflow  the  Delta  or 
leave  it  altogether  without  moisture,  will  in  future  serve  only  as  a  general  and  regular 
irrigator.  Hereafter  the  Nile  will  be  under  the  control  of  man,  and  become  an  im- 
mense reservoir,  to  be  directed  by  his  will;  its  waves,  which,  rushing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  engulfed  in  its  waters,  will  be  stayed  in  their  course,  and  accumulate  to 
be  poured  on  the  parching  desert,  which  will  one  day  rival  the  Delta  in  fertility.  By 
means  of  the  barriers  and  the  works  attending  tliem,  the  Nile  will  in  future  give  less 
to  the  sea,  and  more  to  the  earth,  and  expend  its  abundant  waters  on  the  adjacent 
country,  and  on  the  sands  nf  the  desert.  M.  Linant,  a  French  engineer,  has  the 
direction  of  these  works;  and  Mr.  Galloway,  an  English  engineer,  has  undertaken  the 
construction  of  the  iron  railroads  intended  to  unite  the  two  seas. 
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demolition  that  the  Phanicians  and  the   Hebrews  established 
themselves  in  the  ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber,  aS;  independently 
of  a  long  journey  over  a  territory  which  was  not  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Phoenicians,  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  was  by  no  means 
a  secure  one.     The  fleet  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  was  cast 
away  on  its  rocks,  and  the  former  of  these  kings  was  obliged  to 
fit  out  a  new  fleet  at  Eloth.     Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
having  been  deprived  of  these  two  ports  by  the  loss  of  Iduniea, 
the  commerce  became  interrupted  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who 
retook  Eloth.     Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  possession  of  it  at 
the  time  of  Ahaz.     While  the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  com- 
merce of  Palestine,  they  established  a  depdt  at  Rhinocorura,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Judea,  either  because  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion existed  between  this  town  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  that  mer- 
chandize could  be  transported  thence  on  the  backs  of  camels. 
The  history  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
understood,  must  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  country  of  Colchis 
was  extremely  rich,  which  circumstance  has  induced  Dom  Calmet, 
who,  it  seems,  had  no  great  predilection  for  long  voyages,  to  fix 
on  its  locality  as  the  probable  site  of  the  celebrated  Ophir,  called 
likewise  Phaz  and  Uphaz.     We  are  by  this  hypothesis  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  since  Dom  Cal- 
met makes  his  fleet  sail  up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whilst  it 
might  have  gone  with  much  more  ease  from  Tyre  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Pbasis;  but  as  Palmyra  (the  Tadmor  of  the  Bible)  was  at 
no  greater  distance  from  the  Phasis  than  SOO  leagues,  it  would  have 
been  much  easier  to  have  sent  caravans  than  ships.     Moreover, 
until  the  reign  of  Mithridates,  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine 
was  so  wholly  unknown,  that  the  Palus  Meotis  was  thought  to 
be  united  with  the  ocean.     In  truth,  Dom  Calmet  has  done  no- 
thing but  copy  what  the  old  chronicles  relate  on  the  subject. 
Since  the  heroic  ages,  the  Egyptians,  become  more  timid,  had 
abandoned  all  maritime  commerce  with  the  Indians.     Arrian  de- 
nies that  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  voyage  from  the 
Arabian  to  the  Persian  gulf  had  ever  been  undertaken.     Eratos- 
thenes maintains  that  no  one  had  ever  advanced  more  than  1500 
stadii  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  lastly,  Strabo  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  state,  that  before  the  time  in  which  they 
lived  scarcely  twenty  vessels  had  performed  the  passage.     Most 
of  these  authors,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Eratosthenes, 
seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  circumnavigation  of  Ophir  and 
of  Tarshish.  .  But  the  difiiculties  of  their  navigation  sufficiently 
account  for  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  two  voyages. 
These  reasons  have  induced  some  orientalists  to  look  for  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  where  Moses  mentions  a  town  of  that  name,  but  with 
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a  slight  difference  in  the  orthography.'*  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Agatharchides.  According  to  this  author,  so  great  an  abundance 
of  gold  was  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  Alileans  and  the  Cassan- 
driansy  that  double  its  weight  was  given  in  exchange  for  iron, 
treble  for  brass,  and  ten  times  as  much  for  silver.  In  digging  up 
the  soil,  they  sometimes  found  pieces  of  gold  so  pure  as  not  to 
need  refining.  The  opinion  of  Agatharchides  is  of  weight;  he  was 
possessed  of  some  valuable  information  respecting  these  countries, 
and  M.  Malte  Brun  says,  that  the  coasts  of  Adel  and  AJan  are 
only  known  to  us  by  his  description  of  them.  M.  Gosselm,  who 
is  likewise  a  great  authority,  considers  Ophir  to  have  been  in 
Yemen,  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coast,  under  the  name  of  Dqffir, 
the  capital  of  Balad  Hadje.  But  although  the  Egyptians  had 
given  up  navigation,  this  commerce  would  have  been  too  lucra- 
tive to  be  abandoned,  and  the  place  too  much  within  reach 
for  the  secret  of  the  Phoenicians  not  to  have  transpired  in  those 
countries  round  about  which  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged  to 
coast.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  maritime  commerce  was  revived 
with  great  activity,  and  extended  to  very  distant  countnes,  all 
which  is  sufficiently  well  attested.  As  much  as  500,000  ses- 
tertia  (1,300,000  crowns)  were  sometimes  embarked  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Indies,  which  were  converted  into  merchan- 
dize, and  afterwards  sold  at  Rome  for  100  times  their  prime 
cost.  The  writers  of  those  days  gave  to  those  countries  washed 
by  the  Erythrean  seas  (the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf)  their 
true  name  of  the  Indies,  but  they  have  also  extended  this  deno- 
mination to  the  more  eastern  countries ;  and  since  they  frequently 
mention  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  island  of  Taprobane,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  India,  properly  so  called,  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  them,  and  according  to  M.  de  Malte  Brun, 
they  even  went  far  beyond  it.  Although  navigators  were  timid, 
it  is  evident  that  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  pilots  of  the 
Red  Sea  were  acquainted  with  the  trade  winds  and  monsoons, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  sailed  to  and  from  India.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, in  the  reign  of  Hiram,  would  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  pilots,  in  a  sea  filled  with  rocks  and  shallows;  but 
independently  of  their  assistance,  such  practised  navigators  must 
have  been  themselves  acquainted  with  the  monsoons,  since  pre- 

*  "  To  prove  how  varioas  are  the  opinions  of  authors  relative  to  the  situation  of 
Ophtr,  it  will  be  sufllicient  to  mention  that  Arias  Montanns  identt£ed  it  with  Peru,  in 
tile  western  hemisphere.  Josephos  imagined  that  its  features  coincided  with  those 
of  Malacca,  in  the  Indian  Ocean :  and  Bocbart  was  satisfied  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Island  of  Ce^rion.  Montesquieu,  Bruce,  D*Anville,  and  others,  fsTonred  the 
notion  that  the  land  of  gold  must  hare  been  in  Africa,  in  a  mountainous  district  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Blue  River  and  the  remote  bounda  of  the  Ethiopian  nation*  Gosselin 
and  Prideaux  produce  good  reasons  for  their  belief  that  the  place  to  which  Solomon 
traded  was  situated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia."— -Bttsseirs  Ccnnection,  ^c,  vol.  iii« 
p.lS5. 
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vioos  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Gerrheens  a  people  of  Arabia, 
of  Chaldean  origin,  went  to  India  for  merchandize,  which  they 
brought  to  Babylon  and  Tyre,  which  shows  that  this  trade  was 
known  to  the  Tynans.  Ophir  has  therefore  very  naturally  been 
sought  for  in  Taprobane,  in  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  in  the 
island  of  Samotra,  understanding  by  it  Sumatra,  and  not  Ceylon, 
according  to  some  modem  authors.  Josephus,  who  mentions 
Ophir  by  the  name  of  Sopheirah,  (as  it  is  denominated  in  the 
Septuagint,)  calls  it  a  country  of  India.  St.  Jerome  also  aflBrms 
it  to  be  an  island  of  that  country;  and  according  to  Tzetzes, 
quoted  by  Ortelius,  Ophath  is  an  island  or  peninsula  full  of  gold, 
in  Hindostan.  Of  all  the  opinions  promulgated  on  this  subject, 
the  most  probable  appears  to  be  that  of  M.  Malte  Brun,  who 
considers  Ophir  to  have  been  in  the  Delta  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  river  Ava ;  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  Ptolemy,  as 
abounding  in  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  name^  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  stream,  are  strongly 
corroborative  of  bis  opinion.  It  is  hardly  worth  alluding  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Origen,  who,  misled  by  a  similarity  of  consonants, 
and  by  a  passage  of  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase,  M^iere  the  iSeet  of 
Solomon  is  in  several  places  called  the  African  fleet,  fancied  that 
Ophir  must  mean  Africa.  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  assertions 
of  D'Anville,  who  is  in  general  so  exact,  precise  and  satisfactory 
in  matters  of  topography,  nor  upon  those  of  Bruce,  or  of  Huet,  or 
of  Heeren,  since,  however  slight  the  examination  we  might  enter 
into,  it  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject,  without 
throwing  any  new  light  upon  the  question.  All  the  nations  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  principally  the  Philistines,  trafficked  in 
slaves.  Joel  (chap.  iii.  v.  6)  reproaches  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
with  having  kidnapped  Jews,  and  sold  them  to  the  Greeks.f  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  this  infambus  commerce  was  not  allowed  in  Israel.;]: 

The  Hebrews  must,  no  doubt,  have  traded  in  balsams,  for  if  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  Josephus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  Justinian,  the  tsery,  a  precious  balsam,  known  to  botanists 

*  X'(^*^^^'^<»  '^>  ^  penlntuU,  from  x^?^*  ^^  X^^'C  y^,  terra  qa»  non  aretni'. 

-f-  The  carrying  off  of  Eoroeas,  related  bj  Homer,  and  several  passages  of  the  two 
Grecian  epics,  ^ve  testimony  to  the  traffic  in  slaves  by  the  Pbsnicians. 

X  How  IS  it  that  the  Jews  of  Earope  have  so  far  deviated  from  the  noble  example 
of  their  ancestors ;  for  we  see  by  the  various  controversies  in  the  provincial  Councils, 
held  in  899  at  Mayence,  Paris,  Lyons  and  Toulouse,  and  also  by  the  Edict  of  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire,  that  the  Jews,  who  were  the  greatest  capitalists  of  the  Western  Empire, 
pursued  with  unspeakable  mercilessness  and  eager  cupidity  their  infamous  traffic  of 
slaves  conjointly  with  the  Arabs  of  Spain ;  and  their  unfortunate  victims  were  either 
prisoners  of  war,  or  children  belonging  to  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain ! ! !  (Pagi  Critica  ex  Chronic.  Saxonic.  Huntindon  &  Hoveden  ad  anot  8t8, 
§  11, 12,  p.  537,  and  829,  p.  539.) 
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under  the  name  of  amyris  opobakamumf  and  which  still  grows 
in  the  desert  of  Medina,  was  at  that  period  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judea,  which  was  situated  in  the 
province  of  Jericho,  the  warmest  spot  in  the  country,  near  Ha- 
zazon-Thamar  and  not  far  from  Engedi.  Hence  the  Arabs 
frequently  denominated  Jericho,  ^'  The  City  of  Balm."*  During 
the  wars  of  Judea,  the  Jews  wished  to  destroy  this  garden,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  Romans,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Pompey,  the  Vespasian  emperors  caused  a  balsam  tree  to  be 
borne  in  their  triumphs.  This  shrub  resembled  the  pine,  except 
that  it  was  shorter  in  its  growth,  and  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vine.  The  pastoral  and  laborious  life  led  by  the  Israelites,  before 
they  sought  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  territory,  or  to  destroy 
whole  nations  in  pursuance  of  that  end,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, is  not  devoid  of  interest.  They  knew  that  man  had  been 
doomed,after  his  fall,  to  till  the  soil,  and  they  felt  a  conviction  of  the 
important  truth,  so  often  repeated  in  the  books  of  Solomon—* 
that  "  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want.'*t  ^*  That  he  who  sleeps  in 
summer,  instead  of  gathering  his  harvest,  and  neglects  his  labour 
in  winter,  fur  fear  of  the  cold,  deserves  to  beg  and  find  no 
bread."j;  *'  That  plenty  is  the  natural  consequence  of  perse- 
verance and  industry."^  **  And  that  a  humble  lot,  with  peace  of 
mind,  is  preferable  to  great  riches.''||  And  hence,  also,  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  what 
is  denominated  labour,  business,  property,  relates  almost  always 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Fields,  meadows,  vines,  sheep, 
and  oxen,  furnish  the  prophets  with  the  greater  part  of  their  me- 
taphors. Princes  and  chiefs  are  styled  pastors,  **  their  people  are 
their  flocks;"  to  govern  is  to ''  let  them  graze."  Thus  the  Hebrews 
sought  their  subsistence  only  in  the  most  natural  of  possessions^ 

.  *  Palestine  is,  at  the  present  time,  very  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Motes  ; 
dates  and  grapes  ripen  together  as  formerly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  the 
date  requires  a  temperature  of  31  degrees,  the  yine  ft  at  the  utmost,  as  it  ceases  to 
floortsh  in  too  warm  a  climate.  The  medium  temperature  of  Palestine  is  calculated, 
therefore,  to  ha^e  been  in  ancient  times  between  SI  and  tS  degrees  (Reaumur) ;  the 
temperature  of  Jerusalem  u,  at  the  present  day,  computed  to  be  within  the  same  limits. 
It  is  not  so  in  France,  the  general  aspect  of  which  has  undergone  considerable  change 
from  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  lands  ;  the  summers  have  become,  in  several  pro« 
vinces,  less  fervid,  and  the  winters  less  cold.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  (13th 
century)  the  vine^dressers  of  Beanvais  presented  themselves  amongst  the  concourse 
assembled  for  the  provision  of  the  royal  household :  at  the  present  day,  a  vine-gathering 
at  Beauvais  is  scarcely  possible.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Uie  Viva- 
rais  productive  vines,  in  spots,  where  they  have  now  completely  ceased  to  ripen.  Old 
ciiniiiicles  relate,  that  in  ancient  times  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  England,  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Gmperor  Probus  granted  to  the  Britons  permission  to  plant  the 
vine.  These  changes  are  produced  by  human  labour,  and  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  decrease  in  the  caloric  heat  of  the  sun. 
t  Proverbs,  x.  4.         |  Ibid.  v.         §  Ch.  zx.  4  and  13.         g  Ch.  z.  1. 
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that  is  to  say,  ia  lands  and  in  cattle^  from  which  two  things  are 
derived  all  that  constitutes  the  riches  of  mankind.  The  former 
state  of  Palestine  must  not  be  judged  of  by  that  to  which  it  is 
at  present  reduced.  From  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  period 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
the  theatre  of  cruel  and  perpetual  wars^  which  have  destroyed  its 
population,  and  caused  its  soil  to  be  uncultivated, — and  now,  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert,  it  presents  to  the  traveller  nothing  but 
ruins,  wretched  villages^  and  a  territory  overgrown  with  weeds, 
which  prove  how  great  must  once  have  been  the  natural  fertility. 
The  Turks,  indeed,  have  neglected  it,  as  they  have  neglected 
most  even  of  their  own  possessions ;  and  numerous  tribes  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  are  allowed  to  roam  about  and  pillage  and 
murder  the  inhabitants  with  impunity.  In  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  Judea  formerly  was,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient 
writers,  and  consult  Josephus  and  our  Bible.  The  gigantic 
bunch  of  grapes  brought  by  the  spies  to  Moses,  sufficiently 
proves  the  Holy  Land  not  to  have  been  a  sterile  country. 

Jerusalem  is  the  ancient  parent  of  other  cities,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world — the  great  theatre  of  past  events,  and 
though  now  mute  and  solitary,  is  perhaps  prophetic  of  the  future 
by  the  tokens  with  which  she  is  now  marked. — To  see  her  is  to 
hear  her.  But  let  us  enter  her  walls.  Here  stands  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  ;  a  few  steps  from  it  may  be  seen  a  broken  and  tot- 
tering tower,  once  the  tower  of  David,  the  poet  king,  the  writer  of 
the  Psalms ;  he,  who  in  the  height  of  glory  and  of  power,  sighed 
forth  the  Miserere.  Further  on,  in  a  narrow  and  ill-paved  street, 
on  a  rising  ground,  the  foot  strikes  against  a  broken  capital,  which 
had  been  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot  where  Veronica,  a  com- 
passionate woman,  stood  to  cast  perfumes  and  flowers  on  the  head 
of  Christ,  when  fainting  under  the  burden  of  bis  cross.  The 
column  to  which  this  capital  belonged  is  still  standing  in  an  angle 
between  the  two  gates,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same  to  which  the 
Son  of  Man  was  bound,  like  a  criminal  to  the  stake,  when  he 
yielded  his  quivering  members  to  the  scourge.  We  stand  then  in 
that  sorrowful  road,  between  the  summit  of  Golgotha,  where  all 
was  accomplished,  and  the  bitter  cup  of  woe  was  drained  to  the 
dregs,  and  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where  it  is  imagined  by  some 
the  final  judgment  will  be  rendered.  Let  us  pass  the  second 
gate,  where  are  to  be  seen  a  mendicant  and  a  woman  in  antioue 
drapery,  bearing  on  her  head  an  earthen  vessel,  resembling  that 
which  Rebecca  presented  to  Eleazar,  the  ambassador  of  Abraham, 
when  she  drew  water  from  the  well  ojf  Siloam.  On  the  right  stands 
a  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  luxurious  Dives ; 
and  the  left,  that  of  Lazarus;  in  front  is  a  gallery  from  the  top 
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of  which  were  pronounced  the  words  Ecce  Homo*  It  stands 
upon  an  arcade  thrown  across  the  street  to  serve  as  a  communi- 
cation from  the  palace  of  Pilate  to  the  ancient  prisons  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  Jesus  was  confined,  and  which  are  now  only  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  habitation  of  Pilate  is  still  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  Jerusalem ;  it  has  lost  only  its  principal  staircase, 
la  icala  sancta,  which  was  descended  by  the  Redeemer,  in  his 
way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  and  which,  transported  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sextus,  was  placed  in  a  chapel  adjoining  St.  John 
of  Liateran.  From  a  remote  chamber,  which  must  be  entered 
stealthily,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  janizaries,  may  be 
discerned  Mount  Calvary  and  the  holy  sepulchre  enclosed  within 
the  ruins  of  a  church  surmounted  by  two  domes. 

What  was  styled  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  is  now  ruined,  de- 
stroyed, overthrown.  The  Jews  have  never  been  able  to  restore 
it  since  it  was  prostrated  before  the  cross  :  but  on  its  imperish- 
able base  (within  a  space  which  is  entered  by  eight  porticoes,) 
stands  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Omar,  venerated  by  all  Mus- 
sulmans. This  elegant  building,  painted  in  green  and  gold,  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  wall,  which  is  pierced  at  intervals  by  light  and 
graceful  arcades,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  modem  edifices  of 
die  East.  It  leads  to  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where  Judaism 
humbly  keeps  its  place  among  the  tombs.  The  synagogue  is 
hidden,  but  the  memorials  of  those  Israelites  who  came  from  far 
countries,  to  take  their  last  rest  in  the  valley  of  judgment,  give 
irresistible  evidence  of  their  undying  faith.  Jacob  still  causes  his 
bones  to  be  borne  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  ! 

A  little  further  onwards  is  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  celebrated  for 
its  efficacy  in  paralytic  affections ;  and  leaving  the  city  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  a  short  path  conducts  the  traveller  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  dried  up 
brook  Cedron.  Here  he  will  find,  among  the  wells  of  Neomi,  the 
tomb  of  Absalom  and  the  field  of  Aceldama. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Hebrews  sought  their  sub* 
sistence  in  the  riches  of  the  earth.  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a 
people,  who  devoted  themselves  so  completely  to  agricultural 
pursuits  as  the  Hebrews,  since  their  territory  sufficed  for  their 
consumption.  Not  that  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  other 
arts.  We  have  already  observed,  that  they  understood  the  fabri- 
cation of  metals,  and  the  cutting  and  carving  of  wood  and  precious 
atones.  They  bad  also  among  them  joiners,  carpet-makers,  em- 
broiderers and  perfumers.*  From  the  time  of  Moses  they  pos- 
sessed excellent  workmen,  of  whom  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who 

*  Fleory,  Mosurs  des  Israelites. 
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constructed  the  tabernacle)  were  examples ;  but,  whether  these 
famous  artificers  had  been  instructed  by  the  Egyptians,  or  whether 
they  were  endued  with  supernatural  power,  as  Scripture  gives  us 
reason  to  think,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors, 
nor  that,  until  the  time  of  the  kings,  there  were  any  Israelites  who 
worked  professionally  for  the  public. 

Some  passages  of  Scripture  prove,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  they  had  no  workmen  who  understood  the 
forging  of  iron,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Philistines  for  the  sharpening  of  the  tools  which  they  used  in 
tillage ;  to*  which  necessity  they  were  perhaps  driven  by  the  op* 
pression  of  that  people,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  fabricate 
arms. 

There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  bread  was  not  publicly 
sold,  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  it  by  them, 
since  we  find  the  high-priest,  Ahimelech,  giving  David  some  of 
the  sbew-bread,  which  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  done,  if  it 
could  have  been  procured  elsewhere.  This  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  the  Witch  of  Endor  made  bread  expressly  for  Saul, 
when  she  gave  him  food  to  restore  him  to  his  senses.*  It  is 
also  certain,  that  every  house  had  its  own  oven,  as  intimated 
in  the  threaten'mg  passage,  which  says,  that  the  people  shall  be 
reduced  by  so  sore  a  famine,  that  ten  women  shall  bake  their 
bread  in  the  same  oven.f  Each  Israelite  cultivated  his  own  in- 
heritance, which  had  been  portioned  out  to  his  ancestors  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  He  could  not  change  his  locality,  nor  impo- 
verish or  enrich  himself  to  any  considerable  extent — the  Ijaw 
of  the  Jubilee  having  provided  against  it,  by  revoking  every  49th 
year  the  alienation  of  lands,  and  forbidding,  every  sabbatical  or 
seventh  year,  the  exaction  of  the  payment  of  debts.  The  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  reimbursement  increased  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing,  which  likewise  tended  to .  prevent  them  from  impover- 
ishing themselves.  The  impossibility,  besides,  of  acquiring  terri- 
torial property  repressed  ambition  and  restlessness;  each  contented 
himself  with  the  lot  which  was  his  birthright,  and  devoted  all  his 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  it,  knowing  that  it  would  certainly 
belong  to  his  posterity.;}:    This  attachment  was,  indeed,  a  reii- 

*  Samael,  ch.  xx? Hi.  ▼•  24. 

t  At  the  present  time  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  doagh  for  bread  is  pre- 
pared daily  m  ttery  family,  and  sent  to  a  common  oven,  established  in  the  cities,  from 
whence  H  is  carried  to  be  eaten* 

X  We  deeply  regret,  that  in  the  learned  exposition  of  M.  Depping,  on  the  double 
character  of  mercantile  selfishness  and  religious  fervour  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages,  he  has  maintained  an  absolute  silence  respecting  the  Samnritans  of  our  day. 
That  fraction  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  which  has  preserved  its  ancient  characteristics  of 
profound  and  litrely  nationality,  as  they  were  given  by  the  inspired  liberator  in  the 
desert,  has,  in  manners,  habits,  or  principles,  nothing  which  resembles  the  European 
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gious  duty,  since  it  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  a 
memorable  instance  is  given  of  it  in  the  refusal  of  Naboth  to  sell 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  Israelites,  who,  under 
David  and  Solomon,  had  carried  on  a  foreign  trade,  after  the  time 
of  Hosea,  owing  to  the  superior  skill  and  competition  of  the 
Phoenicians,  altogether  abandoned  it.  Their  traflBc  was  reduced 
to  an  internal  one,  and  their  navigation  altogether  ceased.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  correct  to  say,  that  they  were  the  principal 
means  of  communicating  the  arts  of  industry  to  other  countries, 
or  that  they  were  the  sole  possessors  of  those  arts.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  a  people  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  ordinary  habits  and 
pursuits,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  they  preferred  the  pas- 
toral life  to  all  others.*  The  Jew  did  not  seek  to  acquire 
riches  in  adventurous  voyages,  nor  had  he,  like  the  Phoenician, 
any  taste  for  a  life  of  turmoil  and  danger.  His  enjoyments 
were  of  a  more  peaceful  character ;  he  was  satisfied  with  small 
gains.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  was,  to  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  palm,  to  gather  his  dates,  olives,  and  figs ;  to  milk 
his  ewes,  to  tend  his  cattle,  and  to  behold  them  enjoying 
their  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  objects  which  called  forth  his 
regret  in  captivity,  were,  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Jordan,  on 
whose  willows  he  had  suspended  his  harp  and  psaltery .f  Reli- 
gion lent  her  aid  in  giving  strength  to  these  sentiments.  The 
promises  of  God  to  his  people  regarded  blessings  such  as 
more  immediately  descended  from  above.    He  spoke  not  to  them 

Jews, — calculating,  and  avaricious  traders,  who  have  retrograded  to  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Samaritans  who  dwell  at  Naplouse,  the  Green 
Koad,  named  by  Jacob  "  Halket-assamara,"  where  he  fixed  his  abode,  as  it  is  stated  ia 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  have  synagogues,  houses  and  cemeteries  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  neither  eut  nor  form  any  connexion  with  the  Jews,  whom  they  anathema- 
tize. Their  laws  are  however  the  same,  and  contain  613  precepts,  but  there  are  some 
capital  differences  in  those  which  concern  purification,  and  the  Samaritans  refuse  to 
eat  of  animals  killed  by  the  Jews. 

*  The  Bedonin  AralM,  whether  of  Asia  or  of  Africa,  live  as  their  ancestors  formerly 
Jived,  in  Mesopotamia,  (to  day  Diarbekr,)  at  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Hagar — that  ia, 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  Algiers,  lliey  rear  numerous  flocks  of  cattle,  speak  the 
Arab  tongue  with  purity*,  preserve  their  simple,  patriarchal  manners,  dwell  in  tents, 
and  retain  all  the  habits  of  their  Asiatic  brethren.  Those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  en- 
virons of  Algiers  are  under  subjection ;  those  which  wander  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  south,  remain  independent,  and  are  extremely  hospitable.  The  name  of  Bedoain 
is  derived  from  au  Arab  term,  which  may  be  rendered  by  campestrts ;  they  are  likewise 
denominated  Scinitar,  from  tlie  Greek  word  a-nnfirvt  (in  tentoriis  habitans).  The 
tribes  originally  Saracetit,  or  more  properly  Hagarenes,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabic,  de- 
scendants of  Hagar  and  Abraham,  by  their  son  Ishmael,  have  spread  themselves  from 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  the  south  of  that  continent,  as  the  Scythians  and  Tatars  have 
done  towards  the  north. 

+  Eiisha  when  called  before  the  King  of  Israel  to  predict  the  future,  demanded  that  s 
minstrel  should  be  brought  him, — "  And  it  came  to  paas,  when  the  minstrel  played^ 
that  the  band  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  he  said,"  &c.  &c. 
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of  gold,  nor  of  silver,  nor  of  jewels,  nor  of  costly  furniture,  nor 
of  other  riches  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  man ;  but  he  pro- 
mised them  refreshing  showers  to  fertilize  the  earth,  and  to 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance.  He  gave  them  food 
and  raiment,  safety,  and  peace,  and  victory  over  their  enemies. 
He  made  them  to  increase  and  multiply.  He  blessed  their  flocks, 
their  herds,  their  storehouses,  and  their  wine-presses.  Such  were 
the  gifts  which  the  Almighty  vouchsafed  to  shower  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  upon  their 
hearts  the  important  truth,  that  they  were  specially  appointed  to 
uphold,  in  die  midst  of  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  world,  the  wor- 
ship of  Him,  the  only  true  God,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.''^  It  is  interesting  to  follow,  in  the  valu- 
able work  of  M.  Depping,  the  track  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in 
Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  He  prefaces  it  by  recounting  the 
recital  of  their  melancholy  adventures  and  the  principal  events 
of  their  primitive  state.  In  the  latter  pages  of  his  introduction, 
he  follows  them  from  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks,  to  the  philosophical  schools  of  Alex- 
andria, where  their  Rabbins,  in  constant  contact  with  the  Grecian 
Sophists,  insensibly  imbibed  that  tincture  of  Platonism,  which 
they  endeavoured,  by  means  of  subtle  arguments,  to  incorporate 
with  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and  those  of  the  Magi.  Some  curious 
details  on  this  subject  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Theological  Li- 
terature of  the  Asiatic  Jews ;  who  carried  the  mania  for  expla- 
nations to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  maintain  that  every  passage 
of  the  Bible  was  capable  of  600,000  interpretations. 

We  become  thus  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  education 
bestowed  on  those  Jews  who  mingled  with  the  European  na- 
tions. We  see  this  mighty  and  wonderful  nation,  so  long  the 
chosen  and  protected  of  God,  ultimately  dispersed,  abandoned, 
proscribed,  and  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  human  laws.  They  be- 
come altogether  a  discarded  race,  to  whom  the  other  nations. 
Christians  as  well  as  Musselnians,  as  if  by  common  consent,  re- 
fuse even  a  resting-place.  For  guides  and  instructors  they  had  no 
better  than  sophists,  casuists,  and  dreaming  mystifiers ;  and  their 
subversion  and  exile  was  the  more  painful  and  irksome,  as  they 

*  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  palm,  the  fig,  and  the  olive,  as  well  as  the  vine,  havuig 
been  calti?ated  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Jews.  Tiie  citj  of  Jericho  was  called 
**  The  City  of  Palms."  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  palm  trees  of  Deborah,  situated  be- 
tween Ratnah  and  Bethil,  and  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  Hebrew 
coins  bear  the  distinct  impression  of  palm  trees,  with  their  fruit,  which,  as  well  as  the 
bunches  of  grapes,  were  stamped  on  them  as  marks.  PUoj,  Tbeophrastoa,  Tacitus, 
Josephus,  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  speak  also  of  groves  of  palms,  situated  in  Palestine. 
The  two  last-mentioned  historians  are  forcible  in  their  praise  of  the  vines  of  Judea, 
and  in  nomerons  verses  of  the  Bible  mention  is  made  of  viue^ardf.  The  f  east  of  Ta^ 
bexoacles  was  ceiebrmted  %t  the  terminatiQa  of  the  vintage. 
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had  no  other  code  of  religion  and  morals^  than  what  was  con- 
tained in  books,  fitted  only  to  lead  their  minds  astray^  and  render 
them  objects  of  suspicion  in  whatever  quarter  they  might  endea- 
vour to  fix  themselves.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  when 
they  were  driven  from  their  native  land^  they  carried  with  them 
those  mysterious  writings;  but  most  of  them  were^  more  or 
less^  imbued  with  those  extravagant  ideas  which  took  their  root 
in  the  schools  of  Susa  and  Babylon,  and  transmitted  to  their 
children  the  practices  and  absurd  belief  which  the  doctors  of 
those  schools  had  erected  into  dogmas.  The  same  people, 
whose  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  caused  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  seem,  in  their  exile,  to  have  patiently  submitted 
to  the  yoke  which  was  imposed  on  them  by  their  own  doctors, 
and  whilst  they  revolted  against  the  emperors,  they  became  the 
willing  slaves  of  the  Talmud;  comforting  themselves  in  all 
their  vicissitudes  with  the  doctrine  held  out  to  them  by  their 
learned  professors,  that  circumcision  was  the  sure  path  to 
eternal  happiness.  We  lay  aside  with  regret  the  work  of  M. 
Depping,  but  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
questions  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  solve.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  Phoenicians,  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  Carthaginians,*  their  descendants  and  rivals,  were,  by 
means  of  industry,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  manafac- 
tures,  by  their  extensive  commerce,  and  their  experience  in  na- 
vigation, the  first  promoters  of  civilization  in  the  world.f  And 
it  was  to  the  Phoenicians,  at  once  their  neighbours  and  enemies, 
that  the  Jews  of  early  times  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
for  artisans  on  those  grand  but  rare  occasions,  when  they  were 
desirous  of  increasing  the  magnificence  of  their  religious  cere- 

*  History  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  b^  M.  le  Docteur  Botticher,  Berfin ;  Of  tlie  Re- 
ligion of  tbe  Carthaginians,  by  Miintcr,  Copenhagen ;  Tbe  Jd^en,  from  Heeren, 
Leipsic  ;  DiscoYeries  of  the  CaithagioiaDs  and  Greeka  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  M. 
Leiewel,  Warsaw  and  Paris. 

"  Cartilage,  tbe  most  powerful  of  their  settlements  (Themisond),  according  to  a  tra* 
djtioD,  the  tmth  of  which  there  is  no  reaaon  to  question,  owed  its  origin  to  the  crime  of 
a  king  of  IWre,  who,  urged  by  avarice  or  ambition,  murdered  his  brother-in-law,  the 
priest  of  JVfelcartb,  their  national  god.  Many  of  tbe  citizens,  offended  and  alarmed 
by  this  atrocity,  resolved  to  leave  their  native  land,  aad  placing  tliemselves  under 
fHissa,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  prince,  they  put  to  sea,  and  directed  their  course 
towards  Africa.  They  disembarked  in  the  bay  in  which  Utica  and  Tmieta  were  aheady 
built,  and  fixing  on  a  narrow  promontory  which  rani  out  into  the  sea,  they  agreed  to 
pay  for  it  a  price,  or  perhaps  an  annual  tribute,  to  the  Libyans,  who  claimed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil,  &c/' — dmneetian  of  Sacred  and  Prof  am  nutory,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

i"  Heeren  is  of  opinion  that  the  PhoBnicians,  like  most  other  commercial  nations, 
began  by  making  piratical  excursions  to  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to  the  shores 
they  frequented.  This  conjecture  carries  with  it  sucb  an  air  of  probability,  that  we 
willingly  adopt  it,  althoogh  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  certain  authority.  In  the  his- 
tory <^  that  nation,  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  clearly  proved«  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  OfttioDs  of  aDtiquity,  engf^ged  io  the  traffio  ol  ^Yes. 
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moDies^  by  the  addition  of  curious  and  highly-wrought  em- 
bellisbmeDts*  It  was  tlie  city  of  Tyre  which  furnished  Solomon 
with  the  architect  for  his  temple,  and  with  the  sculptors  who 
were  employed  in  its  embellishment;  and  this  beautiful  and 
magnificent  edifice,  the  account  of  whose  construction  and  deco- 
ration we  read  of  in  Scripture,  and  which  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  Phoe- 
nician architecture*  The  trade  of  the  Tyrians,  which  embraced 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  extended  itself  in  one  direction  to  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  another  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
penetrated  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  beyond  the  Britannic  Isles, 
explored  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  attempted  the  circumnavigation 
of  that  vast  continent.  This  vast  commerce  was  the  Bnareus 
of  the  Asiatic  Mythology,  which  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation Egypt  and  Greece,  Chaldea  and  Etruria.  In  those  days, 
indeed,  a  merchant  was  not  simply  a  mere  purchaser  and  seller 
of  goods,  whose  knowledge  was  confined  solely  to  money  and 
merchandize,  but  something  of  a  far  higher  cast.  He  was  a  sort 
of  intellectual  and  moral  agent  between  different  nations,  who, 
among  the  commodities  which  he  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 
carried  with  him  those  objects  which  were  the  signs  of  moral  and 
religious  feelings.  Through  his  instrumentality  knowledge  was 
disseminated.  The  gods  of  unknown  nations  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  were  at  one  and  the  same  time,  articles  of  commerce, 
objects  of  worship,  and  specimens  of  art.  The  Phoenicians,  who 
alone  possessed  the  means  of  this  enormous  traffic,  thus  became 
the  common  agents  of  other  nations.  From  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  arose  that  prodigious  confusion  of  mythologies  and  of  sym- 
bols which  overloaded  the  religious  creeds  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms, 
and  which  may  be  observed  in  the  second  era  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  its  rudiments,  drawn  from  an  eastern 
source  of  a  still  earlier  date,  had,  until  that  period,  maintained  its 
origmal  simplicity.  This  was  the  origin  of  those  idols  of  divers 
forms,  attributes  and  symbols,  and  those  monstrous  combinations 
of  beings  of  a  double  nature,  which  became  incorporated  into  the 
religious  systems  of  Egypt,  of  Chaldea,  of  Phrygia,  and  even  of 
Phoenicia  itself.  These  images,  hawked  about  by  the  bold  and 
adventurous  navigators  of  the  latter  nation,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posed in  their  warehouses  to  the  credulity  and  curiosity  of  the 
Pelopooesian  population  of  the  islands  and  continents  of  Greece, 
became,  4>y  this  means,  the  first  objects  of  a  rude  worship,  and 
the  earliest  models  of  their  art.  Symbols  of  these  are  still  occa- 
sionally discovered,  variously  modified  according  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  upon  the  primitive  monuments  of  Greece  and  £truria. 
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The  Phoenicians  (so  called  by  the  Greeks)*  which  were  a  part 
of  the  Ardraaic  or  Syriac  race,  were  spread  over  the  territory 
which  is  b6iinded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean^  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  In  this  immense  country,  the  portion 
which  they  occupied  consisted  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea.  Their  towns  were  erected 
on  the  margin  of  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  limited  extent  of  their  territory,  and 
the  timber  which  they  procured  in  abundance  from  Mount  Her- 
mon,  Mount  Lebanon  and  Mount  Bashan,  were  instrumental  in 
rendering  the  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  commercial,  a 
navigating,  and  ultimately  a  colonizing  people.  The  spot  which 
presented  itself  for  their  first  excursions  was  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 
This  was  about  their  first  station  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  not  long  in  extending  their  settlements  to  the  western  extre- 
mities of  that  sea,  exporting  to  the  difi^erent  places  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  mother-country,  such  as  trinkets,  metals  in  various 
forms,  glass  ware  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  importing 
from  thence  in  return  wine,  oil  and  dried  fruits. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Spain  that  were 
established  the  greater  part  of  the  Phoenician  colonies.  Although 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  continent,  we  know  from  authentic 
sources  that  they  traded  with  that  country  more  than  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Tarshish  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew 
books,  is  indubitably  the  Tartesstu,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  Greek  writings — a  generic  term,  adopted  probably  to  desig- 
nate the  rich  countries  of  the  west.  According  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion, the  Phoenicians,  when  they  first  visited  Spain^  found  gold  in 
quantities  so  abundant,  that  all  the  utensils  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants were  formed  of  that  metal.  Not  only  were  their  vessels 
freighted  with  it,  but,  laying  aside  all  their  instruments  and  wea* 
pons  composed  of  less  precious  materials,  they  constructed  others 
of  gold,  and  even  forged  anchors  of  silver.  They  established 
colonies  or  factories  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  at  Malaga,  at  Hispalis 
{Seville),  and  other  places;  and  leaving  the  Heres  and  the  jfbtir- 
ditanians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  countries,  to  work  the 
mines,  they  confined  themselves  to  exchanging  the  merchandize 
of  the  east,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  manufactories,  for  the 
metals,  the  wool,  and  the  fruits  of  Spain.  They  also  kept  up  an 
active  trade  with  Babylon.  Caravans  evidently  descended  through 
lower  Syria  by  way  of  Balbec  {Heliopolis),  passing  by  Tadmor 
{Palmyra),  which  place  Solomon  may  have  in  all  probability  re-* 

*  Herodotusi  liv,  iy.  c.  104. 
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paired^  fortified  and  aggrandized,  although  it  certainly  existei) 
before  his  time^  notwithstanding  what  the  Hebrew  historians  say 
on  the  subject. 

The  oriental  branch  of  the  Phoenician  commerce  took  a  north- 
erly direction.  The  people  of  Javan,  Tubal  and  Mescheck  were 
great  traders.  They  brought  to  market  slaves  and  brazen  vessels. 
Those  of  the  house  of  Thogarmah  trafficked  in  mules  and  horses. 
By  Javan  is  meant  the  Ionian  Isles ;  Tubal  and  Mescheck  are 
always  understood  to  signify  the  Tibareni  and  the  M oschi,  tribes 
dwelling  at  the  north  of  Armenia,  near  the  Euxine  and  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  designated  in  the  Hebrew  writings  by  the  name 
of  Thogarmah.  From  the  three  first  mentioned  countries  the 
Phoenicians  obtained  slaves  and  copper  utensils.  Cappadocia, 
and  the  countries  situated  south  of  the  Euxine,  formerly  furnished 
slaves  in  such  abundance,  as  to  lower  their  price  to  4  drachmas 
a  head.*'  The  Grecian  colonies  established  north  of  the  Euxine, 
likewise  procured  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  from  Scythia. 
In  this  respect  we  follow  Josephus,  who  generally  employs  but 
one  name  to  designate  those  neighbouring  countries  which  had 
the  same  population.  His  view  of  this  subject  bears  a  striking 
character  of  exactness  and  truth.  Copper  is  to  this  day  very 
abundant  in  those  countries,  and  the  vases  made  of  it  are  highly 
esteemed.  Armenia  Minor  was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  horsemen 
and  mules.  It  encouraged  the  breed  of  the  Nysean  race,  from 
amongst  which  the  satrap  of  the  province  chose  annually  20,000 
colts,  to  send  to  the  King  of  Persia ;  from  which  circumstance 
some  critics  have  contended,  that  by  the  term  saddle-horse  is  to 
be  understood  the  Nysean  horses,  or  war-horses.f 

If  in  the  preceding  statement  there  is  nothing  which  indicates 
a  great  degree  of  industry  as  to  manufactured  works,  on  the  part 
of  the  Phoenicians,  beyond  that  of  a  simple  exchange  of  commo- 

*  The  price  of  a  ilave  at  that  period  was  abont  S$.  At  the  present  day  the  traf- 
fickers in  hnman  flesh  ask  for  eacli  of  their  victims  from  2000  to  2200  {,,  about  £80 
sterliog.  Slayerj  not  only  degrades,  but  kills  its  victims :  it  goes  far  towards  tlie 
extinction  of  the  species,  which  extinction  would  have  been  already  consummated 
without  the  support  afforded  by  a  new  nourishment.  Excessive  labour  is  in  great 
measure  the  reason  of  the  mortality  among  the  poor  blacks.  Want  of  care,  unwhole- 
some diet,  unmerciful  and  frequent  chastisement,  sufferings  physical  and  moral,  aud 
the  feelings  of  dark  despair  which  they  engender,  are  so  many  concurring  causes. 
This  mortality  is  of  frightful  extent.  M.  M.  Billiard  d'Auberteuil,  Col.  Malcnfant, 
Gregoire,  Moreau  de  Tours,  Humboldt,  Poivre,  &c.  relate  that  from  1680  to  1776,  vis. 
In  ninety-two  years,  more  than  900,000  negroes  had  been  imported  into  St.  Domingo: 
in  1777  there  remained  in  that  colony  only  290,000;  of  whom  only  140,000  were 
black  Creoles.  In  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  mortality,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  Anti'Slavery  Monthly  RqMfrter,  No,  t6,  states  •  lots  in  the 
slave  population,  from  1818  to  1824,  amounting  to  31,419. 

f  The  province  of  Khorassan,  or  the  "  country  of  the  sun,*'  is  tlie  native  country  of 
the  famous  Nysean  horses,  so  much  extolled  in  history. 
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dities,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  their  country  was  unproductive 
in  raw  materials  for  exportation,  nor  in  manufactures  to  ex- 
change for  the  goods  it  imported ;  for  possessing  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  coasty  and  being  forced  to  seek  abroad  for  the  first  neces- 
saries  of  life,  they  were  not  only  a  commercial,  but  a  manu- 
facturing people.  Although  it  must  be  allowed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  possessed  but  few  raw  materials'  with  the 
exception  of  their  timber,  yet  they  were  considerably  advanced 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  Thus,  all  the  glass  used  in  the  ancient 
world  was  the  produce  of  Phoenicia,  which  alone  possessed  the 
species  of  sand  necessary  for  its  formation.  But  if  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients  furnished  little  or  no  occasion  for  this  article 
in  the  formation  of  windows,  it  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable consumption  of  glass  ware  for  the  table  and  for  mirrors* 
In  this  branch  of  industry,  Sidon  was  the  Venice  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  the  prophet  Ezekiel  we  read  of  the  glories  of  Tyre, 
the  superb  queen  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  vast  bazaar  of 
the  eastern  world,  opening  her  ports  to  receive  the  merchandize 
of  every  land.  Hither  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  dispose  of  their 
manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  the  Greeks  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves.  By  land  her  sates  received  the  caravans  of  Arabia  Felix, 
arriving  from  Eden  and  from  Canneh,  heavily  laden  with  precious 
gems,  with  spices,  and  with  stuffs.  At  the  period  in  which  the 
prophet  penned  his  magnificent  description  of  this  city,  Rome  had 
not  yet  taken  her  rank  among  nations,  but  was  slowly  converting  her 
cabins  into  cottages,  and  waiting  for  the  time  when  her  cottages 
should  give  place  to  houses  and  palaces. 

The  Phoenicians  fabricated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a 
great  number  of  ornaments,  in  ivory,  amber,  odoriferous  woods, 
gold,  silver,  ebony,  and  brass ;  for  it  was  they  who  ministered  to 
the  luxury  of  neighbouring  and  distant  nations.*  Isaiah  gives  us 
a  formidable  list  of  the  jewels  and  ornaments  worn  by  the  beauties 
of  Judah,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ladies  of  Damascus  and  the 
other  towns  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  were  not  behindhand  in  the 
decorations  of  the  toilet.  In  the  Odyssey  we  read  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians who  frequented  some  of  the  Grecian  ports,  carrying  with  them 

*  The  superior  richness  of  the  oms  and  omameDts  discoyered  in  Ireland,  cofDpared 
with  those  round  in  English  barrows,  is  folly  acknowledged  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare. 
**  The  Irish  urns  were/'  he  says,  "  in  ^neral  more  ornamented,  and  the  articles  of 
gold  also  richer  and  more  numerous." — Tour  in  Ireland,  General  Renuirks, 

'*  Within  the  limits  of  my  own  knowledge/'  says  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,  "  golden  orna- 
ments have  been  found  to  the  amount  of  near  one  thousand  pounds." — Letters  cm- 
cemine  the  Coast  of  Antrim, 

In  Tike  manner  a  variety  of  swords,  discovered  in  Ireland,  are  as  ezactiy  and  as 
minutely,  to  every  apparent  mark,  the  same  as  found  in  the  field  of  Cannss,  which  are 
said  to  be  Carthaginiau. — Governor  PownaCe  Account,  1774,  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, 
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jewels  and  oraaments  for  the  womeo^  which  they  exchanged  for 
articles  of  consumption  (filohv),  probably  corn,  wine  and  oil.  The 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  girt  with  walls  and  rich  with  industry^  rose  up 
in  the  midst  of  this  country  long  before  Athens  was  in  existence. 
Their  principal  manufactures  were  woollen  cloths  and  dyed  cot- 
tons, to  which  latter  the  murex,  which  abounded  in  their  seas, 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  imparting  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  causing  the  tissues  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be  held  in  such 
high  estimation  by  all  nations,  that  we  can  assign  no  other 
limits  to  their  commerce  in  this  manufacture,  but  those  of  the 
then  known  world.  Nevertheless  these  shell  fish  contained  so 
small  a  quantity  of  real  colour,  that  those  mantles  or  purple  stuffs 
which  derived  their  tint  from  them  were  sold  at  an  extravagant 
price/and  were  only  attainable  by  a  few  individuals  of  great  wealth 
and  high  rank. 

At  this  epoch  the  Tyrians  founded,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
at  the  point  of  Boetica^  the  town  of  Gades,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Tyre  and  the  Tin 
Islands,  which  they  had  discovered  in  their  long  voyages  at  the 
extremity  of  Britain,  called  by  the  natives  Sorlingues,  but  to 
which  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  name  of  Cassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands,  from  their^iaving  there  obtained  a  supply  of  that  metal.* 
If  we  seek  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Phoenician 
prosperity,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  which  quickly  absorbed  all  the  commerce  of  Spain ; 
secondly,  by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  maintained  an  active  connexion  with  Thap- 
sacus,  on  the  Euphrates ;  thirdly,  by  the  grand  political  commo- 
tions which  overthrew  the  western  part  of  Asia;  and,  lastly,  by 
that  law  which,  in  the  progress  of  events,  prevents  the  continued 
duration,  for  a  series  of  ages,  of  any  nation  which  has  but  partly 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  predictions  which  the 
Jewish  prophet  addressed  to  Tyre  have  been  exactly  accom- 
plished. That  once  proud  city,  whose  merchants  were  princes  and 
whose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earthy  is  now  a  rock, 
on  which  fishermen  dry  their  nets.  Ine  "  daughter  of  Tyre*'  has 
undergone  a  no  less  striking  change.  It  is  now  2000  years  since 
the  names  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  two  greatest  commercial 
powers  of  antiquity,  have  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  nations. 

*  The  interconrae  in  TerT  amnent  times  of  Albion  and  J«m«  (two  Celtic  names) 
witb  Spain  (Oadea  and  Oallicia),  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  qoestion. 
The  great  probability  is,  that  from  the  latter  country  (Spain),  on  the  coast  of  which 
they  are  known  to  have  earl?  established  themseUes,  the  Phoenicians,  the  first  great 
prosectttora  of  navigation  and  commerce,  carried  forward  the  chain  of  colodsation  to 
Britain,  Ireland,  G«q1,  &c.  and  there  planted  arts,  letters,  and  refigion. 
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Thus  have  we  briefly  attempted  to  show  the  large  share  which 
the  Phoenicians  took,  by  means  of  their  navigation  and  commerce, 
in  the  diffusion  of  industry,  of  the  arts,  and  of  religious  worship 
throughout  every  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world, 

A  question  of  the  most  important  nature  is  left  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  era  to  solve.  It  is  to  determine  by  means  of  the 
sculptured  monuments  which  science  has  recently  acquired,  what 
part  of  its  religious  images  and  sacerdotal  types  were  brought 
into  Greece  from  Upper  Asia,  by  the  commerce  of  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  in  the  earliest  ages  of  society  obtained  the  mono- 
poly, and  which  they  sought  to  maintain  even  at  the  expense  of 
life  itself,  since  the  human  sacrifices,  which  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany their  establishments,  had  for  its  sole  object  to  serve  their 
interests  and  to  protect  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly.  The  painted  vases  of  primitive  formation,  and  Gre- 
cian medals  of  every  date,  furnish  certain  references  on  this  point, 
which  in  our  opinion  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the  attention 
they  merit,  as  they  might  prove  excellent  guides  to  that  small 
number  of  the  truly  learned,  who,  in  their  researches  into  anti- 
quity, seek  to  elucidate  the  characteristic  traits  and  features  of 
so  important  an  epoch  of  history.  Time  has  obliterated,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared  irreparably,  the  great  monuments  of  art,  and  of 
the  religious  worship  of  this  people.  Their  temples  are  an- 
nihilated, and  with  them  the  idols  they  enclosed.  It  is  perhaps, 
however,  not  impossible  to  trace  some  feeble  idea  of  these  an* 
cient  representations  in  the  monuments  of  other  days.  The  Her- 
cules (Melkart)  of  Tyre,  and  of  Tarsus,  the  Venus  (Astart6)  of 
Sidon,  the  Atargatis  of  Ascalon,  have  not  disappeared  so  entirely, 
but  that  some  idea  of  them  may  be  gleaned  even  from  these  me- 
morials, at  once  recent  and  superannuated,  which  characterize 
the  expiring  struggles  of  Polytheism,  when,  in  order  to  dispute 
the  ground  with  Christianity,  the  idols  of  former  ages  were  drawn 
from  their  ancient  sanctuaries  under  the  absurd  and  hopeless 
expectation  of  reanimating  a  creed  already  extinguished.*  It  is 
thus  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  Baalis,  the  Great  Triple-headed 

*  The  Ismenian  Apollo  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  Esmeum  appears  to  have  been 
amongst  the  Phoenicians  a  divinity  endowed  with  the  same  attributes  as  the  JEsculapiut 
of  the  Greelcs ;  and  further,  the  sea-goddess  Ino-Leucothoe,  is  styled  by  Homer, 
daughter  of  Cadmus ;  and  although  Homer  has  not  explained  what  was  to  be  understood 
by  Cadmus,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  Grecian  mythology  there  may 
be  found  ideas  of  navigation,  and  recollections  of  maritime  origin.  There  existed  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Syrian  Astarte,  which  proves  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  of  Lacouia.  In  the  Island  of  Thasos,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  gold  mines 
were  discovered.  Herodotus  relates  tliat  those  of  the  island  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Phoenicians,  adding  that  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melkart)  bad  a  temple  on 
the  spot.  Herodotus  is  generally  so  correct,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  rely  on 
his  statement,  although  his  partiality  for  all  that  relates  to  Upper  Asia  aod  to  Egjpt 
renders  him  liable  to  be  deceived  by  sUght  appearances. 
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Goddess  of  Syria,  again  re-appears  in  the  sacred  city  of  Hiera- 
polls,  at  an  epoch  when  it  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
the  Paphian  Venus  seems  to  have  renewed  her  existence  in  the 
representations  which  are  given  of  her  upon  the  more  recent  mo- 
numents. We  see  also,  in  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Goddess  Nature 
revived  at  Ephesus,  Perga,  and  Samos,  where,  assuming  her  an- 
cient form,  she  contrived  to  obtain  that  worship  which  was  refused 
to  her  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  spite  of  the  embellishments  she 
received  from  Grecian  genius.  With  this  view,  likewise,  Septimius 
Severus,  in  his  indefatigable  and  desperate  struggle  against  Chris- 
tianity, was  induced,  by  a  desire  to  rival  the  miracles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non,*  and,  finally,  it  is  thus,  that  in  almost  every  quarter  ancient 
Polytheism,  in  its  expiring  moments,  presented  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  simultaneous  reappearance,  and  drew  out  all  its  old 
images,  from  their  dusty  receptacles,  as  the  last  resort  of  a  worn- 
out  faith !  Spectres  of  customs  which  had  passed  away  were 
recalled  to  a  temporary  existence,  and  then  consigned  to  per- 
petual oblivion ! 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  delightful,  and  not  less  so  that  of 
Phoenicia,  (the  maritime  part  of  Syria) :  its  sky  is  blue,  like  that 
of  India;  its  sea  warm  and  transparent;  the  walls  of  its  cities  shine 
like  silver;  and  the  sand  of  its  shores  glitters  with  red  and  purple. 
A  city  bearing  the  name  of  Eden,  and  rivers  called  Lycus,  Belus,t 
Orontes,  Adonis,  are  still  extant.  Its  trees  are  the  tamarisk,  the 
palm  with  its  white  head  and  its  slender  and  elegant  stem,  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  statue  of  Memnon  was  supposed  to  render  harmonious 
soonds,  when  touched  by  the.  first  rays  of  the  sun.  This  colossal  monument,  whose 
heiglit  was  forty-eight  feet,  whhont  reckoning  the  pedestal,  which  was  tweUe,  and  the 
throne  upon  which  it  was  seated,  which  was  fourteen  feet  high,  was  situaicd  in  that 
quarter  of  the  tombs  denominated  by  the  Egyptians  Memnania*  The  Greeks,  profiting 
by  the  resemblance  of  names,  metamorphizcd  Am6nophis  into  Memnon,  giring  every 
morning  a  vocal  salutation  to  Aurora,  his  mother.  It  was  broken  about  the  year  27 
before  Christ,  by  an  earthquake,  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  who  wished  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  ogainst  Christianity.  With  what  enchanting  harmony 
must  the  son  of  Aurora,  at  one  time,  have  ravished  the  ears  of  the  numberless  pil- 
grims, who  assembled  from  all  quarters,  to  bear  bis  divine  accents,  since  even  in  his 
mutilated  state  be  still  rendered  sounds  of  so  much  sweetness — what  resource  would 
Christianity  be  able  to  oppose  to  this  wonderful  display  of  God-like  power  ?  Vain 
was  the  hope !  The  deity  remained  silenced  for  ever  more,  the  prodigy  had  ceased 
with  the  causes  which  had  produced  it ;  it  is  proved  by  geological  observation,  that 
cracks  in  granite  will  emit,  under  certain  atmospheric  circumstances,  sounds  more  or 
less  sonorous  at  sun-rise.  In  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  granite 
rocks  which  border  the  Oronoko,  similar  sounds  hate  been  observed  ; — the  sighs  of  the 
isbulous  son  of  Aurora  were  of  this  nature  alone,  and  ceased  to  be  heard  when  masses 
of  stone  had  been  placed  upon  the  cracked  fragments  which  produced  them. 

t  Belus,  a  river  of  Syria,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Ptolemais.  It  abounds 
in  sand  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  it  was  there  that  glass  was  first  invented. 
*^Plin.  V.  c.  19,  1.  36,  c.  «6. 
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caroubier,  with  its  bronzed  foliage^  and  its  trunk  of  polished  brown^ 
and  the  sycomore  with  its  branches  like  a  vast  parasol ,  forming 
a  convenient  shelter  from  the  sun,  whose  fervid  rays  gild  the  clus- 
tered blossoms  of  the  nopal  and  the  perfumed  fruits  of  the  orange 
and  banana.  Its  snow-clad  mountains  are  darkened  with  the 
cedar;  and  its  valleys,  where  graze  the  hind  and  the  gazelle,  are 
carpetted  with  anemonies,  and  planted  with  lemon-trees,  pome- 
granates, figs,  mulberries,  masticks,  and  rhododendrons.  Their 
cities  are  ^yre,  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Emese,  Heliopolis,  Helbon, 
Damascus,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  8cc«  8cc.  Antioch,  Aradus,**^  Bery* 
tus,t  Sidonji  Tyre,§  Ptolemais^H  are  on  the  coast;  Emese  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  near  Mount  Lebanon.^  The  houses 
are  washed  by  the  rapid  and  crystal  waters  of  that  lovely  river ;  the 
cloudless  sky  unites  the  horizon  with  the  summits  of  Mount  Le- 
banon; and  when  the  morn  tints  its  snows  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  colours,  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  determine,  in  the 
uncertain  distance,  the  boundaries  either  of  sky  or  mountain.  At 
Emese  stood  that  temple  dedicated  to  Halgah-Baal,  of  which  the 
young  Antoninus  was  high-priest,  previous  to  his  becoming  em- 
peror. This  temple  was  placed  upon  a  hill,  overlooking  the  city 
and  the  river ;  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  snow-covered  tops  of 
Lebanon,  the  roses  of  whose  valleys  filled  the  air  with  their  deli- 
cious perfume ;  groves  of  olives,  dates,  tamarisks,  and  sycomores, 
shrouded  it  with  a  canopy  of  verdure,  under  whose  shade  sported 
fawns,  antelopes,  and  hmds ;  while  the  lake  reflected  the  light  fo- 
liage of  the  trees,  and  the  brilliant  azure  of  the  sky.  This  lake  was 
inhabited  by  multitudes  of  fishes  of  various  sizes,  white,  red,  and 
gold :  they  were  deemed  sacred ;  many  were  ornamented  with 
collars  of  pearl,  and  would  come  when  called  by  their  names.  The 
Cosmogonists  of  the  East  aflSrm,  that  the  world  rose  out  of  the 
waters ;  an  idea  which  was  no  doubt  derived  from  a  tradition 
of  the  Flood.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  stood  an  altar,  which  the 
votaries  who  offered  flowers  and  incense  approached  by  swim- 
ming. The  temple  faced  the  East ;  it  had  in  front  an  immense 
court,  surrounded  by  innumerable  porticoes  and  columns,  re- 
sembling those  of  Heliopolis  {Balbec),  and  Palmyra.  In  Egypt 
and  in  Asia  columns  are  symbolical  of  the  fire  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  were  two  of  those  coarse 
images  by  which  the  heathens  were  wont  to  express  the  idea  of 

*  Founded  by  Seleocot  Nicttor. 

t  Modem  BenU  wis  the  birth-place  of  StncbonwUio,  the  ancient  historitn  of  Phoe- 
nicia ;  Byblat  (Gebail)  wai  the  country  of  PfaiJo. 

I  Sidon,  on  whose  rami  itanda  the  modem  Seide. 

i  Tyre,  now  Sour.  ||  Ptolcmais  (8U  Jean  d'Aore). 

%  Lebamrn  signifies  in  the  Hebraic  language  white,  so  cailed  from  the  perpetual  snow 
on  its  summit. 
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re-production.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  its  ceiling,  and  roof, 
were  all  of  gold — whence  breathed  the  most  delicious  odours, 
like  unto  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Strains  of  music  and  brilliant 
illuminations  were  continually  added  to  the  delights  of  this 
embalmed  atmosphere ;  and  three  hundred  priests,  in  linen  robes, 
with  golden  tiaras  on  their  heads,  worshipped  in  a  cloud  of 
incense  the  five  deities,  Gad'Baal,  Baal-Phegor,  Halgah-Baal, 
Baal-Satnen,  BaaUZebub;  and  the  three  goddesses,  Baalis" 
Astarte,  Baalis^Benoth,  and  Baalis^Derceto.  Halgah^Baal  was 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  temple,  and  was  not  represented  under 
any  image ;  one  of  those  rough  stones,  called  Bethels,  or  Betyles, 
received  in  his  name  the  offerings  of  the  Syrians ;  this  stone  was 
black,  and  of  a  conical  form.  Hatgah^Baal  was  considered  as 
the  great  and  ineffable  god,  the  sun  in  his  attributes  of  creator 
and  preserver.  BaaUPhegor  represented  the  sqn  in  his  fertilizing 
power.  Gad- Baal,  the  sun  delivering  oracles  (Phoebus,  Apollo), 
Baal'Samen,  signifies  in  the  Syrian  language  the  god  of  day* 
Baal'Zebub,  god  of  those  flies  which  hatch  and  live  in  the  sun's 
rays.  Astarte-Baalis  was  a  golden  statue,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
gold ;  she  was  represented  with  three  heads,  each  surmounted  with 
a  mitre  and  towers,  like  those  of  Cybele,  a  crown  of  rays  and  a 
crescent ;  her  body  was  covered  by  an  aibe,  over  which  she  wore 
a  tunic,  and  upon  that  a  cape,  embroidered  in  pearls  and 
emeralds  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  a  lion  stood  on 
each  side  of  her ;  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a  dulcimer,  a  distaff, 
and  a  caduceus ;  in  her  right  she  grasped  the  thunder ;  on  her 
arms  were  carved  insects,  flowers,  fruits,  a  bow,  and  a  torch. 
Such  was  the  supreme  goddess — the  spouse  of  Halgah-Baal. 
She  represented  the  moon  receiving  light  from  the  sun — nature 
vivified  by  his  beams.* 

*  Those  two  lumiDaries,  the  inn  and  the  moon,  are  itiU  objects  of  worship  among 
the  Celts — who  fall  npon  their  faces  and  repeat  a  Patm-  and  an  Ave,  when  the  moon 
rises. — (Cambrv,  toI.  iii.  p.  36).  In  many  parts  it  is  styled  <'  our  Lady."  Others 
uncoTerthemseUes  when  the  planet  Venos  appears. — (Cambry,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  A  so- 
litary stone  stands  near  Morlaix  (Department  of  Finistere-Bretagne)  in  memorial  of 
the  deplorable  fate  of  a  peasant,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  blasphemy,  was  swallowed 
by  the  moon ',  veneration  for  lakes  and  fountains  is  likewise  shewn ;  on  certain  days 
are  placed  near  them  offerings  of  butter  and  of  bread.— (Comftry,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  alio 
Depping,  vol.  i.  p.  76).  In  the  Orcades,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  a  bride,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  went  to  the  temple  of  the  moon  to  invoke  Woden.*-(L<»^an,  ii. 
360.)  The  feast  of  the  sun  is  still  celebrated  in  a  village  of  Dauphin^,  accordinc  to 
ChampoUion.— (Ft^eoc  on  the  DiaUett  of  Dauphin^,)  At  the  f6te  of  St.  Jean  they 
assembled  to  behold  tiie  dancing  of  the  rising  son.— (Recim,  Reeherehet  tur  Saumur,) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Anjou  styled  the  sun  *'  Lord,"  and  the  moon  "  Lady."— (  Rodm, 
Reekirehei  tur  l*Anj(mt  i.  86.)  All  these  statements*  however,  require  eiamination, 
as  they  denote  superstition  of  the  grossest  nature  on  the  part  of  these  people. 

The  great  number  of  breasts,  with  which  I  he  body  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was 
surrounded  (from  which  she  was  called  tnuUiwummia,  wKuftmt^),  confirms  the  opi- 
nion of  some  learned  antiquaries,  that  the  Egyptum  lfi$,  the  Gretk  Dnmo,  the 
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BaaliS'Benoth  was  the  Venus  of  the  Latins^ — Baalis  Derceto 
the  Grecian  Aphrodite,  represented  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  earth  coming  out  of  the  waters.  All  these  idols 
were  of  gold,  and  glittering  with  jewels ;  their  altars  were  covered 
with  precious  offerings  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Phoenicia,  Cap* 
padocia,  and  Pontus.  The  daughters  of  Emese  were  wont  to 
advance  in  a  chorus  of  song,  to  place  garlands  of  roses  and  the 
choicest  perfumes  of  Arabia  upon  the  altars  of  their  divinities. 
Their  priests  were  habited  like  women.  They  carefully  plucked 
every  hair  from  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  painted  their  perfumed 
skins  with  white  and  red.  Their  flowing  robes  were  draped  in 
coquettish  folds,  and  their  hands  and  arms  covered  with  rings 
and  bracelets.  They  danced  before  their  gods,  and  chaunted 
hymns  to  the  sound  of  triangles  and  dulcimers,  and  the  virgins  of 
iEmese,  perfuming  their  hair  with  the  essence  of  roses  and  the 
Iris,  joined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  temple,  and  assisted  in  the 
celebration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Adonis.* 

From  this  voluptuous  worship  we  may  well  hasten  to  purify  our 
thoughts  with  the  truths  of  a  religion  which  comes  home  to  our 
reason  and  to  our  hearts,  and  which  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  can  prove,  that  although  we  recognise  the  existence  of  reli- 
gious systems,  which  have  produced  a  certain  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, yet  in  fact  social  order  made  no  real  progress  before  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  Let  us  first  take  philosophy  in  its 
highest  degree  of  splendour,  when  it  flowed  in  clear  and  melliflu- 
jous  strains  from  the  lips  of  Plato;  from  those  of  Aristotle,  dry  and 
pedantic;  Pythagoras,  the  superstitious  dreamer,  and  very  far  in- 
ferior to  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in  his  theory  of  ideas, 
raises  philosophy  above  the  powers  of  man.    The  logic  of  Aris- 

Phrygian  Rhaa  (from  the  Hebrew  word  Rahah,  "  to  feed''),  the  Syrian  Attarte-Baalu, 
were  the  tame  divinity — all  emblems  of  fecandity.  They  were  also  crowned  with  tur- 
rets. It  is  very  observabie  that  almost  all  the  statues  of  the  Epbesian  Diana  have  a 
crab  upon  the  breast  Montfaucon  says  the  signification  is  uncertain.  Not  at  all : 
every  one  agrees  that  the  representation  of  the  Epbesian  Diana  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  Isis ;  and  ail  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  affirm  that  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  becomes  remarkable  generally  at  the  summer  solstice.  How  then  could  the 
Egyptians  represent  fertility  better  than  by  placing  on  the  breast  of  their  goddess  Isis, 
or  universal  nature,  that  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which  denotes  the  summer  solstice,  when  the 
fertile  water  of  the  Nile  begins  to  diffuse  plenty  over  the  face  of  their  country  ?  Their 
fictitious  animal  the  Sphinx  (from  the  Hebrew  word  sphang,  signifying  overflowing), 
a  figure  composed  of  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  virgin,  denotes  plenty 
spread  over  Egypt,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  during  the  time  the  sun  passes 
through  the  signs  of  the  lion  and  virgin,  which  immediately  follow  the  summer  solstice. 
*  It  is  noted  by  Montfuucon  that  Moses  does  not  mention  any  temple  of  architec- 
tural construction.  He  only  made  an  altar,  surrounded  with  twelve  pillars,  what  we 
should  call  a  cromlech  and  stone  circle,  in  the  construction  of  which  all  hewn  stone  and 
iron  tools  were  prohibited.— (Exm^.  xx.  ver.  25,  xxiv.  vcr.  4.)  Thus  StonebeDge  is  of 
Uie  most  ancient  form  of  temple. 
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totle  exalts  mankind  above  philosophy.   The  civilization  of  Greece 
owed  to  these  men  the  three  elements  of  faith^  reasoning  and  re* 
velation,  answering  amongst  the  Hebrews,  to  Moses,  the  Pharisees, 
and  Jesus  Christ.     Plato  was  never  comprehended  by  the  an- 
cients ;  Christianity  was  required  in  order  to  render  him  intelligi- 
ble; his  genius  which  soared  so  high  in  the  regions  of  dogma 
and  theurgy,  did  in  fact,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  designate  the 
Trinity ;  he  admits  a  Being  infinite,  absolute,  and  uncontrouled, 
from  which  emanates  the  word  (youg).     From  that  essence  which 
he  elsewhere  styles  the  Son  (uio^),  proceeds  the  soul  (4wx»j)«  These 
ideas  are  vague,  obscure,  and  undefined,  and  emanate  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  an  original  and  primitive  system,  afford- 
ing powerful  evidence,  that  the  human  soul,  iti  its  attempts  to  soar 
to  a  higher  world,  and  purify  itself  by  a  contemplation  of  Deity, 
resembles  those  old  pictures  which  dipped  in  acids  regain  tlieir 
freshness  and  their  original  colour.     Christianity  enlightens  our 
conceptions  of  God,  and  through  faith  renders  him  accessible 
to  all.     He  becomes  palpable  to  the  affections.    The  law  of  his 
nature,  mysterious  and  iucomprehensible  as  it  is,  is  revealed  in 
the  creation — that  is  to  say,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  operates 
upon  the  world  and  upon  human  nature.     God  beams  upon  our 
souls  and  stamps  his  own  image  upon  us,  as  an  artist  on  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.     If  God  had  not  given  us  a  threefold  capacity, 
and  endued  us  with  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  functions, 
united  in  one  whole  or  individual,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  comprehended  his  nature ;  one  being  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  another,  unless  they  both  possess  some  common 
property.    The  God  of  the  Christians  is  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  Being,  whose  essence  is  universal  love  and  benevolence* 
The  ancients  could  only  discern  this  principle  through  indistinct 
traditions ;  a  spiritual  and  occult  cause  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  its  operations;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  scholastic  philo* 
sophy  to  discover  and  comprehend  it.     Aristotle  goes  by  rule: 
his  metaphysics,  which  consisted  of  syllogisms,  start  from  too  low 
a  point  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  such  a  subject.    According  to  his 
theory,  man  is  the  productive  element  of  morals  and  science ;  he 
disengages  an  i()ea  from  his  mind,  and  gives  it  currency  by  the 
power  of  speech.     His  system  rests  upon  natural  and  human 
impulse.    Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  more  exalted  source, 
and  teaches  us  that  reason  is  revealed  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  all  is  the  result  of  one  great  spiritual  Cause,  whose  diffusive 
and  infinite  power  presides  over  all.     God  is  the  soul  of  our  rea- 
son, the  light  of  our  intelligent  nature,  and  the  centre  of  our 
affections.    This  is  the  sublime  theory  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume.    Viewed  in  connexion  with  this  first,  sole,  and  independ** 
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eDt  cause,  let  the  world  and  animated  nature  be  studied  and 
analyzed  in  all  their  ramifications,  and  let  the  perfect  law  of  love 
be  adored  in  all  its  inspiring  emanations.  Christian  metaphysics 
enlighten  and  purify  the  understanding,  resembling  those  **  tongues 
of  fire  "  which  rested  on  the  heads  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  primitive  Christians  testified  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  The  Bible  contained  in  their  esti- 
mation every  species  of  knowledge  which  could  be  useful  to 
mankind,  although  in  a  brief  and  concentrated  form.  They  pre- 
ferred gathering  the  ripe  fruits  of  this  soul-strengthening  and 
life-giving  tree,  to  throwing  away  their  time  in  useless  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  the 
theory  of  morals.  In  constant  contact,  however,  with  the  Pagans, 
they  were  compelled  to  enter  the  arena  of  polemics,  and  to  use 
the  same  weapons  as  their  antagonists.  Philosophy,  therefore, 
became  to  them  an  arsenal  from  which  they  drew  those  weapons 
that  could  be  rendered  serviceable  in  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  by  which  they  were  not  only  able  to  sustain  with  advantage 
tlie  assaults  of  the  ancient  logic,  but  to  become  in  their  turn  the 
assailants,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  stronghold.  This  dis- 
tinction then  existed  between  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  of  the  Christian;  the  one  was  the  constant  disputant  in 
religion,  whilst  the  other  acted  as  its  guardian.  A  philosophical 
school  was  placed  near  the  temples  of  the  Christians,  as  a  sen- 
tinel is  posted  at  the  gates  of  a  palace :  and  this  proves  that 
Christianity  could  bear  the  closest  investigation.  Aristotle,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  Son  of 
Mary.  The  Scriptures  afford  a  key  to  the  writings  of  Plato ; 
the  convictions  of  faith  sustain  the  attacks  of  reason,  like  a  giant 
wielding  with  one  hand  both  sword  and  buckler. 

This  alliance,  however,  gave  birth  to  interminable  controversy* 
The  middle  ages  confounded  the  form  with  the  substance,  and  a 
curious  coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  Socrates  with  those  of  the 
Fathers,  caused  human  reason  to  be  considered  all  powerful,  and 
led  by  a  rapid  descent  to  the  doctrine  of  Eclecticism,  which  gleaned 
indiscriminately  from  the  words  of  man  and  those  of  God.  What 
was  most  wanting  in  the  science  of  morals  among  the  ancients 
was  universality  and  the  stamp  of  high  authority;  it  was  man 
quoting  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  mortal,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
unassisted  powers  was  constantly  rendered  manifest.  Pythagoras 
collected  together  all  those  primitive  ideas  which  the  memory  of 
man  had  retained,  but  to  form  them  into  a  system  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  dogmas  of  his  own  invention.  Jesus  Christ 
opens  and  displays  before  all  mankind  the  book  of  his  life,  he 
places  example  before  precept,  his  acts  bear  testimony  to  his 
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preaching,  and  the  man  bears  witness  of  his  divinity ;  his  tenets 
are  divine,  for  love  itself  speaks  by  his  mouth;  divine  are  also  his 
works,  for  they  stamp  a  sanction  on  his  precepts.  The  Gospel 
penetrates  into  the  inmost  heart,  and  by  its  persuasive  accents 
leads  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  it  extends  the  mantle  of  charity  to 
those  who  suffer  by  hunger  and  cold ;  it  abases  the  proud^  and 
succours  those  who  pine  in  captivity.  Oh,  how  strange  in  this 
world  of  opulence  and  traffic  sound  the  words  of  Jesus  *'  Blessed 
are  the  poor."  That  the  tenets  of  Christ  are  divine,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  impossibility  of  so  perfect  a  system  being  drawn 
from  ideas  which  are  hostile  to  liberty,  to  charity,  and  to  philan- 
thropy. 

With  the  advance  in  human  intellect,  the  Jewish  people  had 
without  doubt  made  a  much  greater  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge than  the  surrounding  nations.  In  lieu  of  family  gods,  their 
legislator  had  opened  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  supreme  Being, 
the  sole  Ruler  of  the  universe.  The  disciples  of  the  law  of 
Moses  believe  that  in  some  future  age  all  nations  will  be 
merged  in  one,  and  that  it  will  be  brought  about  by  means  of  an 
united  sentiment  of  awe,  of  love,  and  of  reverence  towards  one 
common  Master.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  at  which  the 
Grecian  philosophy  arrived  after  immense  labour,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  Those  tenets  which,  from  the  lips  of 
Socrates,  express  nothing  more  than  a  plan  of  social  organization 
without  any  rational  aim,  and  the  denial  of  a  false  creed,  became 
in  the  hands  of  Moses  the  moving  principle  of  a  new  system,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  new  belief. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  chain  of  events.-— Rome  by  her  con- 
quests imposing  an  universal  language,  had  prepared  all  nations 
to  receive  one  common  instruction.  The  Greeks  had  demonstrated 
by  their  proceedings  the  absurdity  of  Polytheism,  and  had  demo- 
lished by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  Homeric  Olympus.  Then 
were  the  conceptions  of  Moses  first  brought  into  action,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  Christ  himself  appears  to  finish  the  work. 
He  calls  upon  all  mankind  as  brethren,  on  the  Gentiles  and  on 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity,  which  confounds  all  distinctions  of  the  human  race  in 
love  and  reverence  of  the  one  universal  God,  and  which  he 
sealed  with  his  blood.  It  would  require  volumes  to  enumerate 
the  effects  of  Christianity  on  liberty,  and  on  civilization,  and 
the  improvement  of  men  and  nations ;  all  the  elements  of  society 
are  derived  from  it;  the  progressive  advancement  made  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  has  Christianity  for  its  basis  or 
centre.  It  is  the  moving  spirit  which  presides  over  every  event, 
and  directs  its  influence  on  the  future.    Let  us  not  then  expect 
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to  find  true  philosophy  unassociated  with  Christianity ;  or  at  least, 
let  us  acknowledge  its  sublime  principles,  as  the  germs  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  intellect,  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  in- 
dustry ;  principles  which  the  Christian  Church  has  through  a  series 
of  ages  mfused  into  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  nature.     What 
chefs'd^ccuvre  of  art  has  Christianity  given  birth  to !  What  deep 
and  powerful  feelings  has  it  raised  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist! 
Michael  Angelo  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  the  immensity  of  Deity, 
when  his  mighty  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  magnificent  8truc«» 
ture  of  St.  Peter's — Raphael  has  shed  rays  of  divine  lustre  on  the 
heads  of  his  Madonnas.     Correggio  has  thrown  into  his  canvas 
a  flood  of  celestial  light  and  beauty  in  the  heads  of  his  angels, 
and  the  countenances  of  his  Virgins.  Those  sublime  and  majestic 
strains  which  were  poured  forth  by  Handel,  Pergolesi,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Cherubini,  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  inspiring 
cause.     Had  not  their  souls   been  filled  with  divine  ideas  and 
Christian  sentiments,  their  music  would  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
capable  of  elevating  the  heart,  and  conveying  to  the  soul  those 
secret  raptures  which  raise  it  to  the  contemplation  of  its  God« 
Sacred   music  is  both  edifying  and  consolatory.      It  withdraws 
the  thoughts  from  this  world  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  trans- 
ports us  to  a  higher  sphere.     It  produces  a  holy  abstraction  from 
earthly  things,  and  raises  our  ideas  to  a  celeistial  abode.     It  is  to 
the  same  high  and  exalted   feelings  which  have  been  engendered 
by  Christianity  that  we  owe  those  beautiful  and  splendid  edifices, 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  which  are  suspended  over  our  cities, 
and  are  the  visible  types  of  our  religion,  resembling  it  at  once  by 
their  vastness  and  simplicity  of  design ;  and  their  minuteness  and 
complexity  of  detail.     How  grand  are  the  effects  of  that  brilliant 
variety  of  colours  displayed  in  their  casements ;  through  whose 
variegated  panes  the  radiance  of  the  sun  produces  a  bright  as- 
semblage of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  starry  wheels,  which  appear 
to  revolve  like  those  of  the  car  of  Elijah.     In  these  majestic  tem- 
ples of  the  14th  century,  the  mind  of  man  finds  space  to  dilate 
itself;    and  in  contemplating  the  lofty  nave,  his  thoughts  soar 
upwards  and  ascend  to  Heaven.     Where  are  there  to  be  found 
structures  of  similar  character,  and  so  fitted  for  duration,  among 
the  master-pieces  of  antiquity  ?     These  churches  with  their  low 
pillars,  secluded  aisles,  and  dark  masses  of  stone,  have  an  air  of 
mystery,  grandeur  and  solemnity,  which  is  vainly  sought  for  in 
the  finest  edifices  of  more  modern  eras. 

Those  men  of  the  olden  time  arranged  the  stone,  handled  the 
pencil  and  the  pen  with  the  fervour  of  religious  feeling;  their  devo- 
tion aided  their  work ;  their  verses  dropt  piously  and  simply  from 
their  lips,  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary.     Christianity  pervaded  the 
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air  in  those  days,  and  was  inhaled  with  the  breath  of  life.*  One 
species  of  production  was  wanting,  even  during  the  most  reli- 
gious eras»  and  that  is,  a  history  of  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge,  in  a  style  as  exalted  as  its  subject.  The  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages  existed  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin  authors* 
Sallust>  Tacitus,  and  especially  Livy,  were  the  guides  they  imi- 
tated* Bossuet  produced  a  voluminous  work  upon  the  sacred 
history  of  antiquity,  but  he  touched  upon  that  of  modern  times  in 
a  very  superficial  manner*  The  advent  of  Christ  was  not  only  an 
act  of  the  divine  nature,  it  was  also  a  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  human  events.  If  we  take  the  world  as  it  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  we  find  traditionary  facts,  distorted 
by  error  and  corruption.  If  we  contemplate  the  forests  and 
steppes  of  the  north,  menacing  the  incursion  of  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  barbarians,  and  the  brutal  and  selfish  ignorance  of  the 
multitude,  brought  into  contact  with  the  misguided  errors  of 
Rome — what  would  have  been  the  result?  An  endless  perpetuity 
and  increase  of  ignorance  and  blindness,  terminating  in  utter 
darkness. 

It  was  necessary  then  to  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  the  Roman  empire  should  be  the  depository  of  a  germ  of 
life  and  light,  in  order  that  in  the  great  amalgamation  of  nations 
which  afterwards  ensued,  barbarism  should  become,  softened 
down  by  civilization,  and  ignorance  yield  to  truth.  The  Roman 
empire  was  on  the  wane,  and  with  it  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  At  this  juncture  Chris- 
tianity stepped  in,  and  preserved  society  from  falling  into  a  state 
of  utter  dissolution.  If  we  interrogate  the  past,  before  we  anti- 
cipate the  events  of  the  future,  and  refer  to  former  facts,  coupling 
each  occurrence  with  those  which  preceded  and  succeeded  it,  we 
shall  have  a  key  to  this  wonderful  dispensation. 

From  the  era  of  Calvary,  mankind  classed  themselves  under 
two  denominations,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  The  one,  invested 
with  the  law  of  love,  and  the  means  of  religious  improvement, 
marched  with  firm  and  confident  step  towards  his  high  destiny; 
the  other,  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  bloody  stain,  roams, 
like  a  second  Cain,  over  the  world,  a  mere  animated  corpse,  pos- 
sessing neither  motion,  impulse  nor  spirit,  to  pursue  the  path  of 
knowledge;  floating  about  as  chance  may  lead,  to  vegetate  like 

*TheprcdominantexpreMion  visible  on  all  the  productions  of  Paganism,  is  that 
of  phvsical  qualities,  as  more  adapted  to  a  societj  based  upon  animal  powers.  Thus 
the  admirable  Venut  represented  sensual  love,  corporeal  beauty,  and  fertility  of  nature. 
The  Apollo  and  Bacchtu  were  likewise  types  of  bodily  endowments.  Diana  with  the 
Fawn,  and  the  Gladiator,  were  symbols  of  activity,  Jupiter  and  HireuUt,  models  of 
physical  power.  Modern  art,  on  the  contrary,  has  comprehended,  felt,  and  ezpresaed 
the  more  ImdleGtul  aad  •pixiUul  ckmenta  of  hmnaa  ntture* 
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seed  borne  apon  the  wind.  To  the  Christian  was  promised  a  pro- 
gressive advance  towards  a  futurity  of  everlasting  happiness ;  he 
was  exhorted  to  rely  upon  Ood's  mercy  and  providence,  and  was 
guarded  by  that  sustaining  arm,  to  seek  for  brethren  beyond  the 
polar  seas,  and  within  the  torrid  zone;  and  to  bear  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth's  surface,  the  blessed  doctrines  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  person.  The  fetters  drop  from  the  hands  of  tlie 
slave !  No  longer  shall  he  be  the  property  of  his  fellow  man  :  he 
is  the  child  of  God !  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Jew, 
and  its  accomplishment  in  this  world,  is  universally  known.  Both 
Jew  and  Christian  afford  equal  testimony  to  tlie  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  one  by  the  duration  of  his  punishment,  the  other  by 
a  merciful  system  of  pardon  and  deliverance. 

Since  that  period^  empires  have  been  overthrown:  nation  has 
risen  up  against  nation,  and  creeds  have  been  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Two  alone  remain  as  they  originally  were,  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew.  Pagan  Rome  was  never  reformed  by 
Christianity.  One  system  can  never  be  superseded  by  another 
without  being  entirely  demolished ;  to  do  this  was  the  mission  of 
the  barbarians:  all  Europe  was  in  conflagration;  it  seemed  as 
though  Etna  had  opened  her  crater,  to  pour  forth  men.  A  torrent 
of  barbarians  overflow  the  country,  and  commit  unheard-of  ra- 
vages— the  Roman  world  falls  prostrate,  and  soon  becomes  a  heap 
of  ruins,  but  over  these  ruins  is  erected  a  Cross !  Behold  the  mi- 
racle produced  by  Christianity;  the  world  would  have  ended,  had 
not  her  principles  been  those  of  life.  Had  the  barbarians  remained 
unambitious  m  their  native  forests,  Rome,  dissolute  and  volup- 
tuous, had  slept  the  sleep  of  death  and  of  annihilation.  One  error 
would  have  given  place  to  another,  nor  could  there  have  arisen 
knowledge,  virtue,  wisdom  or  social  improvement.  We  shall 
trace  no  further  the  effects  of  Christianity  upon  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  middle  ages.  This  important  subject  would  re- 
quire a  separate  article.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  established 
the  fact,  that  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  Christianity, 
that  the  civilized  world  was  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  we 
repeat,  that  the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  sunk  in 
one  common  abyss  of  destruction  had  not  its  natural  energies 
been  aided  by  Christian  principles.  In  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, by  their  aid,  a  prodigious  advance  was  made  by  the  barba- 
rians in  civilization.  Christianity  was  the  originator  and  guide  in 
every  step  that  was  taken.*  Christianity,  when  properly  appre- 
hended, embraces  the  whole  of  man ;  it  penetrates  the  very  depths 

*  The  plilloiophers  of  the  last  century,  with  Voltaire  at  their  head,  took  a  faucj  to 
constitote  themwiTes  the  panegyrists  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate  restorer  of 
an  erroneous,  worn-out  creed,  which  had  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  destitate  of 
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of  our  soulsi  and  imbues  the  nature  of  our  being.  By  means  of 
the  productions  of  industry,  it  finds  access  to  the  outward  senses; 
^rou^h  the  medium  of  the  sciences^  it  addresses  man's  intellectual 
faculties;  and  by  means  of  the  fine  arts,  it  speaks  to  bis  feel- 
ings; and  eventually  engenders  the  faith  which  is  the  result  of 
conviction.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  love !  Christianity 
blends  mankind  together,  and  unites  all  human  beings  with  their 
God.  Truth  reaches  all  understandings^  Charity  all  hearts.  Pow- 
erful union,  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost !  Noble  alliance, 
whose  members  unite  themselves  in  one  great  body !  This  unani- 
mity increases  from  age  to  age,  and  will  be  the  great  law  of 
future  times,  when  Christianity  shall  have  performed  its  ultimate 
work. 

The  middle  ages  were  only  outwardly  religious.  ThcL  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  considered  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  the 
readiest  way  to  ensure  his  own  salvation,  *  if  it  believed  at  all, 
denied  its  creed  by  its  actions.  The  present  era  has  too  much 
of  speculation  and  theory.  Liberty  of  opinion,  equal  participa- 
tion in  divine  things,  and  universal  charity,  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  New  Testament  Extend  thyself,  O  Christian 
World !  let  thy  benign  influence  spread  over  the  sea  and  land, 
uniting  all  mankind  in  one  bond  of   love,  to  the  Lord  Jesus 

those  vital  principles  necessarjr  for  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
These  insensate  plaudits  of  the  philosophers  are  so  manj  ontrages  upon  the  social 
order  and  improvement  of  the  haman  race.  In  rejecting  Christianity,  which  is  pro* 
dactive  of  everv  social  good,  Julian,  whose  education  had  been  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, (not  always  sufficient  to  form  the  minds  of  princes),  mistook  entirely  the 
necessities  of  his  own  era,  and  the  interest  and  well-being  of  mankind* 

*  Can  we  call  that  an  age  of  faith  in  the  precepts  of  Christ,  can  we  entertain  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  when  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  jost  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  Christians  immolated  by  the  intendants,  governors,  and 
other  executioners  of  the  "Edict  of  Bevocation,  in  the  Cevennes,  on  the  gibbets  erected 
by  order  of  the  Abb^  de  Cayla,  and  of  those  whose  limbs  were  broken  in  the  Ceps, 
(a  new  instroment  of  torture,  invented  by  that  chief  of  the  missionaries  in  Langnedoc, 
at  his  chateau  of  Mont  Vert). 

In  submitting  himself  to  the  double  tutelage  of  the  Jesuit  Letellier,  and  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XIV.  was  persuaded  to  sign  that  edict  of  Revocation, 
ruining  France  by  the  emigration  of  40,U00  mannfactnreis  and  workmen,  who  carried 
into  uermanv,  Holland,  and  England,  their  capital  and  their  industnr*  (Hence 
the  origin  of  the  silk  trade  in  Spital fields.)  The  exasperation  of  Louis  against 
the  Protestants  was  as  cruel  and  impolitic  as  it  was  nnjust.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists  would  only  have  been  ridiculous,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  8,000 
lettres-de-cachet.  His  having  twice  ravaged  the  Palatinate  by  fire ;  his  persecution 
of  Pension  ;  the  gallantries  and  ruinous  follies  of  Versailles,  where  the  "  Grand  Mo- 
narque"  figured  as  Roger  and  the  Son  at  the  same  time ;  that  singular  succession  of 
concubines  at  court  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen,  one  of  whom.  Mademoiselle 
de  Fontanges,  squandered  upon  her  toilet  100,000  crowns  per  month,  sufficiently 
prove  our  assertions  (respecting  "le  grand  Si^cle.")  See  Letters  of  Madame  deSe- 
vign^,  1674,  of  September  or  Decerolwr,  on  the  subject  of  the  bangincs  in  Brittany,  of 
which  she  speaks  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  shows  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  that  of  the  coortt 
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Christ ;  thus  shall  the  entire  universe  become  one  great  family, 
'^  in  one  fold,  and  under  one  Shepherd/'  holding  all  things  in 
common,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  The  expand- 
ing charity  of  Christ  can  alone  work  out  this  prodigy,  since  it  is 
be  alone  who  has  said,  Ye  are  brethren. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  article  without  offering  to  Dr.  Russell, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  our  tribute  of  admiration,  and,  which  will  assuredly  be 
felt  by  every  one  of  his  readers  capable  of  appreciating  him,  at 
the  vast  erudition  displayed  in  his  work,  as  well  as  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  researches,  and  the  force  and  clearness  of  his 
reasonings. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  that  he  had  found 
in  preceding  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology  which  form  their  ground-work,  rude  and 
misshapen  materials,  with  which  he  had  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  solid  and  regular  edifice,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  every  sub- 
sequent expansion  which  new  wants  might  create,  or  a  new  state 
of  things  might  render  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  precisely  of 
this  sort  of  expansion  of  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Russell,  now  be- 
fore us,  affords  a  beautiful  specimen.  In  this  indeed  consists  its 
chief  value.  The  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject 
changes  the  face  of  those  sciences  which  are  connected  with  the 
exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  tradition^;  and  this 
it  does,  not  by  shaking  their  foundation  or  perverting  their  object, 
but  by  throwing  upon  them  that  light  which  the  author  has 
derived  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East,  and  his  acquaintance  with  those  languages  akin 
to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
nations  brought  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  aided  by  judicious 
and  philosophical  criticism,  full  of  those  ingenious  combinations 
which  give  so  much  value  to  isolated  facts,  such  as  would  be 
otherwise  barren  and  devoid  of  interest. 

The  views  entertained  by  this  learned  writer  respecting  the 
manners,  customs,  arts,  knowledge,  industry,  trade,  monuments, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  various  phases  of  their 
destiny,  as  well  as  their  relations  with  other  ancient  countries,  are 
explained  with  clearness  and  order  in  a  series  of  chapters,  which 
together  form  a  valuable  body  of  scriptural  archaeology. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  much  the  sagacity  of  his  con** 
jectures,  or  the  originality  of  his  views,  or  the  felicity  with  which 
Dr.  Russell  explams  and  interprets  a  variety  of  points  which 
have  been  hitherto  buried  in  obscurity,  or  have  been  neglected  as 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  by  the  al-* 
most  innumerable  host  of  commentators  who  have  preceded  him. 
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The  time,  labour,  patience,  perseverance,  learujugy  and  pene- 
tration which  such  a  work  requires,  are  almost  incalculable.  The 
examination  of  texts,  the  references  to  ancient  works,  the  collation 
of  manuscripts;  the  critical  study  of  both  Testaments  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  the  comparative  ages  and  values  of  different 
editions,  their  relations  to  each,  the  authority  and  fidelity  of  the 
versions  of  different  times  and  in  different  languages,  the  inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  certain  parts  of  the  canonical  books,  the 
moral  and  literary  appreciation  of  all  the  monuments  and  docu- 
ments which  are  capable  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  past  or 
present  state  of  the  sacred  and  profane  texts,  or  upon  the  nature 
and  origin  of  those  changes  which  time  or  other  causes  may  have 
introduced  into  them ; — all  these  various  forms  of  investigation 
and  labour  must  certainly  have  occupied  a  very  large  share  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  author^  during  a  long  series  of 
years. 

Yet  the  perusal  of  the  work  occasions  us  to  regret  that  the 
learned  author  has  not  given  us  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
religious  systems  of  India ;  that  he  has  not,  for  instance^  entered 
more  largely  into  the  schism  of  Buddha,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
state  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Originating  in  India,  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  which  rallies  to  its  tenets  about  three  hundred  millions 
of  sectarians,  spread  itself  to  the^North  and  to  the  East  among  the 
Tartar  and  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  the  barbarians  of  the 
Chinese  world,  as  the  Huns  and  Vandals  were  the  barbarians  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Lamaism  established  in  Thibet. 
In  a  country  of  castes  and  exclusion,  this  religion  has  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  castes.  It  proclaimed  that  all  were  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  Deity.  Persecuted  by  the  Brahmins, 
Buddhism  has  enjoyed  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  having  set  the  seal 
of  its  blood  to  the  benevolence  of  its  creed.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Christian  virtue  which  it  has  not  preached.  It  enforces  not  only 
humility  and  charity,  but  likewise  the  subjugation  of  the  sensual 
desires.  Its  morality  embraces  lofty  and  extended  views,  in 
which  one  may  recognize  an  almost  evangelical  purity  and  excel- 
lence. The  love  which  overflows  and  extends  itself  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  humanity — even  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
breathes  the  sweet  savour  of  a  tender  pity,  pervades  this  religion 
in  a  remarkable  manner.*  It  was  favourably  received,  and  in- 
deed, eagerly  embraced  in  China,  where,  perhaps,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  withstand  the  natural  inclinations  of  a  people 
enslaved  by  their  appetites  and  their  material  interests. 

*  Do  not  light  the  lamps  for  fear  of  the  bHtterfiies,  is  a  sentiment  replete  with  feeling, 
and  which  at  once  goes  to  the  heart. — See  the  book  on  Revoardt  and  PunishmentSf  trans- 
lated by  M.  Rcmusat.    Paris.    Firmin  Didot. 
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Buddhism  might  almost  be  designated  the  Christianity  of  the 
East;  imperfect  and  incomplete,  no  doubt,  but  still  wonderful 
and  admirable,  as  far  as  it  went.  This  is  so  true,  that  in  no 
heathen  countries  has  Christianity  been  planted  with  greater  suc^- 
cess  than  in  those  where  Buddhism  had  previously  prevailed. 
Buddhism  seems  to  have  moistened  and  softened  the  soil,  and 
disposed  it  to  be  fruitful,  whereas  Brahminism  and  Islamism 
scorched  and  dried  it  up. 

There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  general 
character  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  East  invents  and  pre- 
serves, the  West  applies  and  improves.  Languages,  religion^ 
sciences,  arts,  games,  have  all  originated  in  the  East  ;*  but  there 
are  none  that  we  have  not  adopted  and  improved  upon.  To  en- 
large and  perfect  seems  to  be  the  genius  of  the  West.  The  East 
may  be  likened  to  a  vast  pacific  ocean,  and  the  West  to  a  river 
which  flows  from  and  is  maintained  by  it,  but  which  widens  and 
deepens  as  it  proceeds;  and  notwithstanding  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  occasional  checks,  its  fertilising  waters  roll  onwards, 
diffusing  plenty  in  their  course  over  the  face  of  remotest  regions. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Russell  had  favoured  us  with  a 
map  of  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Such  a  map,  embodying 
all  that  is  ascertained  by  the  investigations  of  recent  travellers, 
and  illustrated^  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  text,  would  have 
given  additional  value  to  the  work.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  points,  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Russell  contain  a  complete 
treasury  of  facts,  traditions,  materials,  and  discussions,  which  are 
compactly  and  ably  embodied  by  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
author,  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  of  being  in  the  hands,  not  only 
of  churchmen  and  theologians,  but  of  all  who  are  desirous  that 
their  views  and  convictions  upon  this  very  important  subject 
should  be  grounded  upon  a  conscientious  and  deep  inquiry  into  it* 

*  The  inanufaetore  of  silk  and  porcelain,  the  art  of  dying,  tlie  oomposition  of  ink, 
the  engraving  on  metals,  on  wood  and  stone,  the  inventions  of  the  compass,  printing, 
clocks,  signs,  paper-money,  gunpowder,  playing  cards,  and  chess,  are  all  derived  from 
the  Kast. 
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Art.  VI. — M^  Cousin* s  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Holland,  translated  by  Mr.  Horner^     1838, 

The  few  pages,  which  we  noW  submit  to  our  readers,  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  sequel  or  postscript  to  former  observations^ 
spread  through  several  numbers  of  the  British  Critic  ;  and»  as 
there  are  cogent  reasons  why  we  should  abstain  from  offering 
opinions  which  are  liable  to  controversy,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  some  brief  and  simple  statements,  which  recent  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  require  at  our  hands. 

We  have  heard,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  that  there  is  an 
immediate  intention  to  establish,  under  very  high  auspices  in  the 
Church,  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools  between  the  Proprietary 
Schools  in  connection  with  King's  College,  and  Parochial  Schools 
in  connection  with  the  National  Society.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
the  interval  which  must  occur  between  the  writing  and  the  publi- 
cation of  these  sentences,  some  Prospectus  will  be  put  forth,  or 
some  active  step  will  be  taken.  But  it  is  also  probable,  that,  even 
if  we  waited,  we  should  have  no  time  left  for  any  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  specific  plan ;  and  it  may  be  better  on  other 
accounts,  that,  before  and  without  any  positive  acquaintance  with 
it,  we  should  give  at  once  our  own  independent  views  upon  the 
subject. 

Yet  we  need  not  say  ''  should  give^*^  We  have  already  given 
them,  again  and  again.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  we  take  in  any  such  scheme  a  strong  and  almost  pa- 
rental solicitude ;  since  for  four  years,  at  the  very  least,  it  has 
been  n^ar  our  hearts  and  upon  our  minds,  A  few  extracts 
from  our  former  disquisitions  will  place  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt. 

In  an  article,  written  in  the  year  1834,  and  published  on  the 
first  of  January,  1835,  upon  '*  The  Progress  of  Popular  Education 
in  France  and  England,**  we  had  been  speaking  both  of  the  in- 
struction afforded  to  the  poor,  and  also  of  the  foundations  which 
had  been  laid  for  the  solid  and  ornamental  education  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  improvements  which  were  taking  place,  with 
a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  in  our  public  schools  and  universities ; 
and  we  then  added— 

''  There  is,  however,  another  class,  of  which  the  position  is  not  so 
favourable.  We  mean  the  class  which  is  situated  between  the  higher 
and  middle  ranks,  on  the  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  persons  who, 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  and  paro- 
chial schools — the  class,  for  instance,  composed  of  petty  dealers  and 
shopkeepers  in  towns,  and  small  farmers  in  the  country.    We  really 
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think  tbat,  at  the  present  actual  state  of  progress,  this  class  will  soon  be 
less  provided  with  the  means  of  valuable  education,  than  the  classes 
which  are  below  them.  They  are  above  the  sphere  in  which  mere 
charity  revolves  -,  and  yet  their  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  London  University,  King's  College,  and  the 
schools  in  connection  with  those  institutions ;  while  the  private  semina- 
ries^ to  which  their  children  can  be  sent,  have  oftentimes  no  other  re- 
commendation than  a  correspondence  with  the  limits  of  their  income. 
If,  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, natural  philosophy,  mathematics  and  music — to  say  nothing  of 
*  logical  exercises,'  '  the  arts  of  painting  and  design,'  and  other  pro- 
posed additions — are  to  constitute  the  minimum  of  instruction  in  a  good 
national  school,  the  child,  whether  male  or  female,  will  there  very  soon 
receive  a  better  education,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  the  child 
of  parents  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  social  scale.  Even  now^  if 
examined  as  to  religious  knowledge,  as  before  the  ceremony  of  confir« 
mation,  the  former  has  for  the  most  part  a  manifest  superiority  over  the 
latter. 

*'  Here^  then^  is  a  gap.  Here  there  may  be  a  derangement  of  the 
social  system.  Here  is  a  field  of  benevolent  exertion,  wide,  and  almost 
unoccupied.  Here  the  clergy^  and  the  other  influential  members  of  the 
Church,  may  originate  a  design  of  vast  utility,  and  take  the  initiative 
part.  Here  Lord  Brougham  cannot  step  forward,  like  Coriolanus,  and 
say  ^*  Alone  I  did  it ;"  nor  can  the  Dissenters  assert  that  they  were 
foremost  in  the  field,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Dissenters,  particularly  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  lies  in  the  very 
class  which  we  have  pointed  out.  All,  perhaps,  that  is  necessary,  will  be 
to  give  an  impetus,  and  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  The  parties  most 
concerned  will  then  bestir  themselves  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  not 
required  to  do  all  for  them,  but  rather  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing and  benefiting  themselves  5  of  combining  and  co-operating  to  exalt 
the  character  of  the  education  communicated  to  their  children ;  and 
establishing,  perhaps,  other  proprietary  schools,  cheaper,  more  com- 
mercial, and  more  practical,  than  those  which  are  already  at  work.  We 
shall  not  now  venture  to  propose  any  specific  plan  ;  but  in  treating  of 
the  social  improvements,  to  which  Christians  should  address  themselves, 
we  may  seize  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject.*' — British 
CrUic,  No,  XXXIII.  pp.  70,  71. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1836,  we  returned  to  the  charge.  In 
an  article  headed,  *'  How  is  the  Church  to  be  saved?'*  and  con- 
taining, if  we  may  venture  on  the  prophecy,  some  other  sugges- 
tions which  will  yet  bear  fruit,  our  language  was«  after  a  notice 
of  parochial  and  elementary  education, — 

r 

^*  But  this  is  not  all.  Education  upon  Church  principles  must  at 
least  be  universal  among  Churchmen.  We  need  scarcely  allege,  that 
the  education  of  the  Clergy  themselves  must  be  lifted  up  to  the  highest 
attainable  pitch  of  solidity,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  spirituality. 
We  would  speak  of  all  classes  and  all  ranks.     Assuredly,  so  long  as  the 
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Church  itself  is  domiDant^  an  education,  not  dissevered  from  the  Church, 
must  he  dominant  in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  and  be  so 
framed  as  to  have  a  real  and  lasting  dominion.  Assuredly,  it  is  a  sacred 
obligation,  interwoven  with  the  very  being  of  true  Churchmen,  that  their 
sons  and  daughters  should  be  educated,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
a  reverential  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  in  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  its  tenets  and  ordinances.  Assuredly,  too,  something  vmst  be  done 
with  respect  to  persons  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  allude 
to  the  children  of  the  humble  tradesman,  to  the  lower  division  of  the 
middle  order.  Seminaries  must  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  in  the  interval,  still  gaping  and  yawning  wide,  between  paro- 
chial and  proprietary  schools,  between  merely  charitable  foundations  and 
such  institutions  as  King*s  College.  Otherwise,  this  class  of  the  people, 
perhaps  the  most  numerous,  and  certainly  not  the  least  active,  will  be 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  either  left  to  education 
in  Dissent,  or  abandoned  to  a  method  of  instruction,  for  the  most  part| 
quite  impotent  and  quite  miserable."— /6i<f.  No.  XXXVII.  p.  38. 

In  the  April  of  the  same  year,  we  struck  the  same  chord  again. 
Then,  in  the  very  next  number  of  this  Review,  we  took  a  general 
but  rapid  survey  of  the  *'  Prospects  of  National  Education;^*  and 
we  declared ; — 

"  When  we  would  strike  the  general  balance,  there  is  a  vast  prepon- 
derance on  the  side  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Let  us  suppose  the  upper 
classes  safe  5  let  us  suppose  them  placed  above  the  influence  of  that  in- 
tellectual and  moral  contagion,  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere  of  igno- 
rance or  false  knowledge  ;  let  us  suppose— and  the  supposition  is  even 
now  a  violent  one — that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  mental  and 
spiritual  wants  of  the  humblest  ranks  among  us  : — still  there  remains  the 
mighty  chasm  between — no,  not  chasm— but  the  mighty  space  filled  up 
by  a  teeming  population  of  busy  myriads.  fVith  these  myriads,  and  for 
these  myriads^  something  must  be  done." — Ibid.  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  475. 

At  pages  476,  477«  we  entered  more  into  particulars,  and  then 
subjoined : — 

*'  But  already,  months  and  even  years  ago,  on  more  than  one  or  two 
occasions,  we  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  strenuous 
efforts,  as  Christians  and  as  Churchmen,  for  the  education  and  subse*' 
quent  instruction  of  the  less  opulent  division  of  the  middle  ranks.  In- 
steady  therefore,  of  repeating  our  own  opinions,  usque  ad  nauseam,  we 
rejoice  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Short,  fully  concurring 
in  the  general  tenor  of  the  extract  which  we  subjoin,  though  not,  per- 
haps, in  every  single  observation." — Ibid,  No.  XXXVIII,  p.  477. 

The  present  rector  of  Bloomsbury  proposed,  ''  that  a  class  of 
schools  should  be  established  in  London,  and  other  large  towns, 
for  the  middle  orders,  such  as  the  superior  mechanic  and  the 
little  tradesman,  which  should  be  carried  on  upon  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  but  in  which  much  higher  branches  of  educa- 
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tion  might  be  introduced/'  ^*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,**  said 
Dr.  Short,  **  that  a  large  number  of  scholars  might  be  procured 
at  such  a  school,  who  would  willingly  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  week.**  Our  own  sentiments  were  thus  summed  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

^'  With  all  respect,  then,  be  it  said,  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England^  and  more  especially  the  more  exalted  and  influential  mem- 
bers, must  now,  having  nrst  scanned  the  actual  position  of  the  empire, 
adapt  themselyes  and  their  efforts  to  the  new  circumstances  which  have 
arisen ;  they  must  enter  upon  a  bolder  and  more  vigorous  policy  than 
they  have  hitherto  pursued  ;  they  must  act  upon  a  larger  and  broader 
scale  of  operations  $  they  must  assume,  we  are  unwilling  to  say  a  more 
aggressive,  but  a  more  active,  and  energetic,  and  conspicuous  part.  It 
IS  strange  that  we  must  tell  Christians  not  to  be  too  trancjuil  and  too 
unostentatious,  as  if  troublesomeness  and  ostentation  could  ever  become 
virtues  :  but,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  they  must  *'  let  their  light  shkie  ;" 
or  it  may  be  extinguished.  We  are  far  from  meaning  that  they  should 
signalize  themselves  amidst  the  violence  of  controversy,  and  the  strife 
of  factions  ^  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be  foremost  in  all  sacred  enter- 
prizes  ;  and  what  they  do  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  instruction,  of  reli- 
gious and  useful  education,  of  moral  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  of 
general  amelioration  and  philanthropy,  they  must  have  the  credit  of 
doing.  From  principle,  rather  than  from  indolence,  they  have  been 
fond  of  remaining  in  the  back  ground.  The  times  demand  that  they 
should  step  into  the  front.  They  must  be  prominent.  They  must  take 
the  lead.  Otherwise,  amidst  the  countless  projects  of  the  day,  and  the 
restless  officiousness  of  busy  men,  their  merits  may  be  unregarded^  their 
influence  may  die  away,  their  very  existence  may  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. They  must  bestir  themselves  $  proceeding,  however,  by  ma- 
tured and  well-digested  schemes ;  not  by  rash  measures,  which  may 
help  to  dismember  instead  of  strengthening  the  Church,  and  where  the 
remedy  would  be  almost  as  grievous  as  the  distemper.  They  must  bestir 
themselves  chiefly  in  two  ways,*— 

"  1  St.  By  providing  a  directly  religious  instruction  for  the  entire  people, 
through  the  regular  ministration  of  the  Clergy  in  the  parish  or  district, 
and  in  the  consecrated  place  of  worship,  with  an  instrumentality  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  of  the  land. 

"  2ndly.  By  labouring  that  there  may  be  a  good  solid  education, 
founded  upon  religion,  and  not  disconnected  from  the  Church,  for  all 
who  need  it ;  but  especially  for  the  less  wealthy  members  of  the  middle 
order,  both  male  and  female  :-^thus  helping  to  do  for  la  petite  bout' 
geoisie  what  has  already  been  done  for  themselves  by  la  bourgeoisie  supi-^ 
rieure, 

'*  These  plans,  separately  so  essential,  have  yet  an  intimate  affinity : 
they  will  produce  a  tenfold  benefit,  if  undertaken  in  conjunction  $  and, 
in  fact,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  due  results  will  be  attained^  if  there 
be  only  one  without  the  other." — Ibid.  p.  481. 

And  so  we  went  on,  almost  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in 
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a  number  of  passages,  which  may  be  easily  adduced,  if  ever  their 
evidence  should  be  demanded. 

But  enough  of  quotation  from  ourselves.  It  would  not  be 
fBit,  in  any  way,  to  inflict  more  of  the  same  matter  again  upon 
the  same  readers.  We  would  only  refer  them  to  an  article  on 
''  Social  Improvement  in  connection  with  the  Church/*  and  also  to 
another,  in  No.  XLIV.,  headed,  **  Sermon  of  the  Bi$hop  of 
Norwich — Education  and  Government,"  for  remarks  on  some 
incidental  points  connected  with  the  main  question  before  us,  and 
tending  to  prove  that  we  do  not  here  introduce  any  new  matter^ 
but  simply  bring  forward  our  previous  statements  as  witnesses  of 
feelings  and  opinions  long  ago  entertained. 

True  it  is,  that  we  may  not  have  any  article  to  show,  expressly 
devoted  to  this  subject  and  no  other.  No ;  but  why  i  Simply 
because  there  was  nothing  in  existence,  as  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover, no  English  work  except  Dr.  Short's  brief  pamphlet,  and 
no  English  institution  whatever,  on  which  a  direct  article  could 
be  founded*  We  were  always  obliged  to  bring  the  matter  into 
notice  almost  by  violence ;  for  the  difficulty  was,  and  the  difficulty 
is  still,  that  we  could  not  find  any  peg  on  which  to  hang  our  ob- 
servations. 

These  details  may  seem  unnecessary ;  but  we  deem  it  right  to 
go  into  them,  not  out  of  disrespect  or  dislike  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
members  of  our  own  communion.  The  question  of  education 
is  called,  and  not  without  reason,  **  the  question  of  questions  :'' 
the  press  swarms  with  educational  projects,  and  many  of  these 
are  mixed  up  with  principles,  which  it  is  impossible  for  Church- 
men consistently  and  conscientiously  to  recognize.  The  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  are  run- 
ning a  race  of  not  altogether  ignoble  Or  unprofitable  competi* 
tion.  But  then  it  becomes  well  to  recur  to  the  simple  evidence 
of  dates  ;  because  much  must  depend  upon  priority  in  point  of 
time.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  for  instance,  whether  tne  plan 
of  middle  schools  occupied  the  attention  of  Churchmen,  so  much 
earlier,  or  so  much  later ;  whether  it  was  actually  promulgated  by 
them  more  than  three  years  ago,  or  only  in  the  present  season;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1835^  or  only  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
18^8.  For,  in  the  first  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Education,  there  is  a  note  at  page  59,  in  which  it  is  stated,  ''We 
shall  have  occasion  to  publish  evidence  at  some  future  time  which 
will  show  that  the  schools  for  the  trading  and  mercantile  classes 
are  very  frequently  mere  Ergastuta,  to  which  boys  are  sent  out 
of  the  way  to  be  boarded  and  birched  at  20/.  a  year."  *'  We 
live  at  a  time  when  the  political  importance  of  the  humbler  ranks 
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of  the  middle  classes  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  when  the  success 
of  our  national  industry  is  as  rapidly  augmenting  their  wealth  and 
their  luxuries ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  very  class  is  allow- 
ed to  waste  the  only  leisure  period  of  a  life  of  business  in  the 
worst  establishments^  professing  to  be  establishments  for  educa- 
tion at  all^  which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe."  It  is  said,  like- 
wise, in  a  paper  on  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia,  ^^  at  that 
period  (up  to  the  year  1770,)  the  elementary  schools  for.  the 
poorer  classes  were  in  a  very  low  condition,  which  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted^  as  the  immense  distance  between  elementary  and 
grammar  schools  was  not  then  filled  up  by  any  of  those  middle 
schools,  which  at  present  afford  the  appropriate  degree  of  instruc- 
tion to  such  a  large  class  of  society."  Such  things  happened, 
we  are  told,  when  "  the  whole  system  of  education  in  Prussia 
was  in  no  way  superior  to  that  adopted  in  England,  nor  was  it 
materially  of  another  character." 

Now,  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  theChurch-scheme  only  ap- 
peared after  the  date  of  that  publication,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  the  old  and  impudent  cry  would  be  repeated,  that  English 
Churchmen  were  quite  incompetent  to  frame  for  themselves 
any  original  conceptions ;  that  they  could  only  copy  the  ideas  of 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  thinkers;  that  they  were  still 
going  upon  the  old  tack,  of  first  resisting  plans,  and  then  imi* 
tating  or  borrowing  them  when  they  could  no  longer  be  resisted ; 
and  that  this  scheme  of  middle  schools  no  more  appertained  to 
any  Churchman  alive  than  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 

But  if  we  can  show  beyond  possibility  of  denial  or  misconcep- 
tion, that  this  plan  was  propounded  by  Churchmen  before  the 
date  of  Mr.  Wyse*s  lucubrations,  and  before  the  birth  of  this 
Central  Society ; — if  we  can  show  that  the  same  ground  had  been 
previously  taken,  that  the  same  defects  had  been  previously  ob- 
served, and  that  similar  remedies  for  them  had  been  previously 
suggested ;  all  these  cavils,  at  least  in  the  present  instance,  fall  and 
crumble  into  the  dust.  This,  however,  must  be  shown  by  some 
clear  and  tangible  manifesto ; — by  something,  in  a  word,  written, 
printed,  and  published  ;  since,  in  such  a  case,  private  meditations 
will  go  for  nothing,  and  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus 
eadem  est  ratio. 

With  respect,  likewise,  to  persons  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
there  may  be  considerable  use  in  ascertaining  and  declaring  how 
the  case  really  stands.  For  to  pretend  that  this  subject  had  been 
altogether  disregarded,  or  that  it  had  not  been  seen  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  its  positive  and  relative  importance ;  or  that  it 
was  necessary  for  any  gentleman,  however  respectable,  belong- 
ing to  any  other  communion,  to  press  it  upon  the  Anglican 
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Church,  would  be  a  complete  mistake.  The  fact  must  be  now 
apparent ;  we  have  ourselves  mentioned  it,  not  once,  not  unad- 
visedly, not  incidentally,  not  lightly ;  but  often^  but  deliberately, 
but  earnestly,  and  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment  We  have 
given  it  its  due  prominence.  We  have  done  all  that  was  in  our 
power  to  place  it  and  to  keep  it  before  the  public  eye.  Not 
only  we  were  not  blind  to  the  deficiency;  not  only  we  saw  the 
gap  and  lamented  it ;  not  only  we  put  our  hand  on  that  exact 
spot  in  the  body  politic ;  but  we  pressed  the  point  till  we  were 
half  ashamed  of  the  importunate  iteration^  and  feared  that^  with* 
out  exhausting  the  subject,  we  had  worn  it  threadbare.  As  to 
actual  operations,  we  wished,  of  course,  that  the  initiative  steps 
should  be  taken  by  persons  of  far  more  weight  and  authority  than 
ourselves ;  because  we  felt  that,  without  their  sanction  and  co- 
operation, such  a  design,  after  all,  if  attempted  on  any  large  scale, 
would  prove,  and  perhaps  ought  to  prove,  abortive ;  and  because 
it  is  a  mere  truism  to  remark,  that  of  all  projects  in  which  the 
Church  is  immediately  and  deeply  concerned  the  heads  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  at  the  head.  But,  while  it  was  not  for  us 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  practical  undertaking,  it  seemed  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  in  our  mere  connection  with  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, to  familiarize  the  popular  mind  with  the  conception.  We 
thought  that  this  conception  originated  with  ourselves ;  if  we  had 
thought  otherwise  we  should  have  stated  without  disguise  the 
source  from  which  we  derived  it.  This,  at  least,  we  can  positively 
affirm,  that,  whether  our  recommendation  of  Middle  Schools  was 
or  was  not,  anterior  to  others  in  point  of  time,  it  was  made  as 
the  offspring  of  our  own  midds,  and  without  any  previous  com- 
munication from  any  person  in  existence. 

But  let  us  be  understood.  We  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  an 
exclusive  originality  to  ourselves,  and  so  make  a  covert  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  others.  The  mere  insinuation  of  such  a  charge 
would  be  invidious  and,  we  doubt  not,  unfair.  The  hiatus  must 
have  been  discernible,  as  a  yawning  gulf,  to  any  man  who  took  a 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  view  of  the  state  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  project  of  filling  it  up  should 
bave  suggested  itself,  almost  simultaneously,  to  many  minds ;  the 
wonder  would  have  been,  that  it  should  not  have  suggested  itself; 
the  wonder,  perhaps,  is — although  there  have  probably  occurred 
obstacles,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted — that  the  work 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that  its  felt  necessity  did 
not  sooner  urge  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  Church  to  un- 
dertake its  accomplishment. 

Still  the  simple  fact  remains,  that  we  advocated  the  present 
plan  in  different  Articles  of  this  Review,  before  the  Home  and 
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Colonial  Infapt  School  Society  was  iostituted,  and  before  any  of 
the  persons^  who  are  now  prominent  in  pushing  the  design  for- 
wardf  had  made,  as  far  as  we  know»  any  pubUc  demonstration  at 
least  of  their  sentiments  and  intentions.  We  found  many  occa- 
aionSf — ^and  when  we  could  not  find  them>  we  created  them,— K>f 
calling  attention  to  the  principal  features  of  the  scheme  of  inter- 
mediate schools,  to  be  made  cheap,  efficient,  and  attractive.  We 
really  are  not  aware  of  any  advance  or  improvement  upon  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  repeatedly  laid  down,  or  even 
of  any  other  difference,  than  perhaps-r~for  we  have  no  means  of 
speaking  with  certainty — a  somewhat  fuller  development  of  them 
in  their  projected  application.  The  frankness  and  straightfor- 
wardness with  which  we  make  these  declarations  will,  we  hope, 
procure  us  credit  for  being  equally  frank  and  straightforward  in 
the  declaration  which  we  are  about  to  make.  We  care  nothing, 
then,  into  what  hands  the  management  of  these  schools  may  faM, 
provided  only  they  are  skilful  and  competent  to  the  business ;  we 
have,  personally,  neither  Jealousy  nor  ambition  on  the  subject; 
but  we  assert  our  share  m  the  business,  not  for  our  own  sakes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  Churchmen  and  those  Church  principles 
with  which  it  has  been  our  honest  pride  to  be  associated.  On 
thb  account,  we  put  in  our  claim ;  on  this  account,  we  would  not 
willingly  have  it  supposed  that  we  have  not  been  alive  to  the 
want  of  schools,  such  as  are  now,  we  trust,  on  the  eve  of  being 
established;  or  that  the  matter,  whether  in  its  elements,  or  its  de- 
tails, is  one  which  has  escaped  our  notice,  or  awakened  in  us  no 
interest.  Let  it  be  freely  allowed,  that  this  design  is  the  natural 
growth  of  time  and  circumstance ;  that  it  lias  rather  forced  itself 
upon  the  age  than  merely  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any 
single  individual;  or,  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Wliewell  has  quoted 
for  another  purpose,  that  it  is  a  thing  magis  temporis  quam  ingeitii : 
but  the  more,  therefore,  should  we  regret,  that  our  humble  but 
persevering  efforts  shoi»kl  be  put  entirely  out  of  view,  when  such 
institutions  are  planted  and  taJce  root  throughout  the  country ; — 
as  if  we  had  actually  lagged  behind  the  march  of  contemporary 
thought,  when^  in  point  of  fact,  our  most  anxious  meditations 
and  our  most  strenuous  labours-^whatever  their  value  and  what- 
ever their  effect — have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  social  improvement 
io  connection  with  the  Church,  At  any  rate,  we  discern  in  the 
present  state  of  the  undertaking  a  theme  of  congratulation  to  our 
fellow  Churchmen,  and  to  ourselves.  If  any  men  have  been  long 
desiring  its  success,  and  regretting  not  to  see  any  apparent  pro- 
gress, let  it  be  a  fresh  lesson  to  them,  not  to  expect  that  general 
conviction  is  to  be  instantaneously  produced,  or  that  action  is,  of 
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necessity,  instantaneously  to  follow  conviction ;  but,  not  the  less, 
to  be  resolute  and  persevering,  never  to  be  discouraged,  never 
to  despair ; — let  it  be  a  fresh  lesson  to  them,  how  plans,  which  are 
met  at  first  with  a  frigid,  apathetic,  half-reluctant  acquiescence,  or 
even  with  sundry  hints  of  visionary  flightiness  and  utter  imprac- 
ticability, may  yet  ferment,  as  it  were  under  ground,  in  a  nation's 
mind,  and  break  out  at  last  in  various  quarters  with  an  awakening 
explosion ;  like  a  fire,  which  it  was  for  a  time  difficult  to  kindle, 
or  which  seemed  extinct  when  it  was  only  smouldering,  but  which 
on  a  sudden  bursts  fortli  in  many  places  at  once,  and  can  set  a 
whole  forest  in  a  blaze. 

Matters  having  advanced  so  far,  it  must  be  a  superfiuous  task 
to  descant  now  upon  the  want  of  middle  schools,  or  upon  the  be* 
nefits  which  must  result  from  establishing  them.  The  wretched 
inefficiency  of  so  many  ^*  seminaries^^  and  '^  academies"  from  the 
petty  dame-scJMoh  upward  'y^  the  narrow  compass  of  instruction,  and 
the  slovenly  way  in  which  even  these  scraps  and  fragments  are  com- 
municated ;  the  generally  low  state  of  systematic  education  ex- 
isting in  a  class  of  persons,  who  are  yet  invested  with  an  almost 
predominant  influence,  and  rubbed  by  the  collisions  of  the  worlds 
and  the  friction  of  political  and  social  freedom,  into  much  of  acute- 
ness  and  intelligence ; — their  too  frequent  estrangement  from  the 
Established  Church;  the  danger  lest  they  should  be  more  and 
more  estranged ;  and  the  necessity  of  attaching  them  betimes  to 
its  creed  and  discipline ; — ^all  these  are  topics,  on  which  it  would 
be  as  easy,  as  it  is,  happily,  needless,  to  expatiate.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  full  justice  could  not  be  done  them,  without  entering 
into  a  multiplicity  of  particular  and  local  details  which  we  have 
no  space  to  afford. 

There  remain,  however,  two  or  three  points,  on  which  we  must 
just  touch,  not  in  the  expectation  of  settling  them,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  we  have  not  overlooked  them. 

*  £ven  as  to  the  points  of  air  and  space,  and  so,  consequently,  of  health  and  vi- 
goor  both  of  mind  and  b«dy,  a  vast  amelioration  might  be  achieved.  Bat  here  we 
can  only  maJie  anotiter  refeienoe  to  our  former  Article  on  the  *'  Social  Improvemmt  in 
connectiott  with  the  Church ;  and  would  simply  remark  that,  if  the  soal  is  to  be  com- 
pletely gained,  physical,  and  architectural ,  and  economical,  and  intellectual,  and  morcU, 
and  reUgioui  improvement,  most  not  merely  be  viewed  as  separate  objects  of  inquiry, 
bttfe  mast  be  taken  together  a«  the  connected  and  mutually  influencing  parta  of  one 
nighty  whole }  they  must  be  contemplated  in  their  bearingji  and  reference  upon  each 
other,  both  as  to  their  theorv  or  general  facts,  and  their  statistics  or  particular  facts. 
How  vast  a  field  is  open  to  Charchmen  ia  that  domain  of  social  science,  which  relates 
t»  provideacQ  of  habits,  economy  of  diet,  cleanliness,  ventiladon,  and  separation  of 
dwellings;  or,  again,  to  wholesome  exercise,  simple  pleasures,  innocent  recreations,  and 
the  sweet  influences  of  nature !  How  much  might  be  done,  even  here,  to  withdraw 
both  adalts  and  children  from  those  vices,  of  which  an  enormous  metropolis,  full  at 
once  of  Iflxary  and  penury,  crime  and  concealment,  is  the  pestilential  hot-bed ;— > 
from  those  moral  plagues,  which  crowded  cities,  la  their  actual  state,  infallibly  en- 
gender ! 
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1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  name  of  the  proposed  schools.  We 
have  hitherto  called  them  middle  schools,  for  our  own  convenience* 
Yet|  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  insist  upon  this  appellation; 

^  for,  though  it  is  comfortably  brief,  and,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
descriptive,  it  might  not  be  found,  in  every  case,  altogether  pala- 
table to  those,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  The  title  inter' 
mediate  schools  lies  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  The  Ger* 
mans,  besides  Mittetschulen,  use  the  words  Realschulen^  and  Btir- 
gerschulen,  which  have  been  translated  into  practical  schools,  and 
civic  schools ;  but  neither  of  these  terms  seems  preferable  to  mid" 
die  schools.  *'  Burgher"  or  '*  Burgess"  Schools,  or  Tradesman  and 
Yeoman  Schools"  would  be  scarcely  better ;  and  still  less  should 
we  like  any  strange  and  pedantic  designation,  such  as  Lyceum  or 
Progymnasium.  We  have  heard  the  name  Co7nmercial  Proprie^ 
tary  Schools  suggested  by  one,  who  is  as  active  and  enlightened  a 
promoter  of  general  education  as  any  man  in  the  empire.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  one  and  the  same  denomination  will  not 
apply  to  all  the  schools  which  are  wanted ;  for  it  may  be  neither 
expedient,  nor  feasible,  to  cast  them  all  in  the  same  mould,  that 
is,  to  form  them  quite  on  the  same  pattern,  or  on  the  same  scale 
of  expense,  or  with  the  same  list  of  teachers  and  studies. 

2.  For  we  come,  as  the  second  point,  to  tlu  persons  who  are  to 
be  taught  in  these  schools.  Who  are  they  ?  We  should  answer 
at  once,  all  whose  social  position  lies  between  the  National 
Schools,  and  present  Proprietary  Schools.  The  Church  is  inte- 
rested in*  the  good  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state ; 
from  the  child  of  the  highest  noble,  down  to  the  child  of  the 
pauper  in  the  workhouse.  The  Church,  therefore,  must  cover 
with  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  tillage,  all  the  ground  which 
is  now  unoccupied;  and  get  rid  of  an  arbitrary  and  universal 
scheme  of  state-education  by  the  only  argument  which  will  be 
convincing  or  satisfactory ; — namely,  by  showing  that  the  work  may 
be  achieved,  and  well  achieved,  by  agencies  already  in  operation. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  middle  schools,  whether  boarding  or  day- 
schools,  should  not  be  instituted  for  girls,  as  for  boys : — nor  why, 
to  many  of  these  middle  schools,  infant  schools  of  a  superior 
kind  should  not  be  attached,  as  several  writers  have  already  re- 
commended the  organisation,  in  suitable  localities,  of  infant 
schools  for  the  higher  classes. 

3.  The  third  point  is  the  range  of  instruction  and  the  mode 
of  training  which  these  schools  should  exhibit.  Here,  we 
might  talk  much  about  the  ''  education  of  the  senses,"  the  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  cultivation 
and  regulation  of  the  mental  powers.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  putting  out  an  imposing  syllabus,  to  include  religion ; 
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ethics-;  English  language  and  literature  ;  French^  if  not  German; 
— the  rudiments  of  Latin;  history;  geography,  physical  and 
political ;  arithmetic ;  mathematics,  both  as  a  pure  science  and  as 
applied  to  mechanics  and  the  uses  of  life ;  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  in  their  various  branches;  chemistry,  for  instance,  in 
Its  application  to  trade  and  manufactures ;  the  elements  of  the 
fine  arts,  music,  drawing,  assthetics,  8cc.  &c.  We  might  add, 
too,  the  acquisitions  of  an  industrial  to  those  of  a  philological 
and  scientific  school.  But  such  things  are  more  easily  managed 
on  paper  than  in  reality.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say,  that  the 
instruction  ought  far  to  transcend,  both  in  matter  and  method,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  that  which  is  now  conveyed  to  the  same 
class  of  recipients.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  range  of 
instruction  must  be  much  diversified ;  as  the  schools  themselves 
must  range  through  several  degrees  of  our  population,  and  ex- 
fend,  sooner  or  later,  throughrural  districts,  as  well  as  towns. 

4*  The  fourth  point, — and  it  is  one  which  the  foregoing  may 
help  us  to  determine, — is  the  footing  on  which  these  schools  are  to 
be  placed^  and  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  worked. 
Some  propose  a  large  society,  having  its  centre  in  the  metropolis, 
and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  country.  Others  would  pre- 
fer a  combination  of  shareholders,  not,  perhaps,  excluding  hono- 
rary members.  For  ourselves,  we  deem  some  Association  indis- 
pensable ;  but  we  would  rather  avoid  what  is  technically  called  a 
Society.  The  Society  must  be  either  old,  or  new.  If  old,  it  can  be 
no  other  than  the  National  Society.  But  to  engraft  such  a  system 
upon  the  National  Society  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  its  spe- 
cific objects,  and  would,  surely,  too  much  encumber  and  complicate 
its  operations:  while  some  soreness  might  be  engendered  by 
annexing  these  intermediate  schools  to  a  system  in  itself  charita- 
ble and  eleemosynary.  A  new  Society  seems  even  more  open  to 
exception.  For  our  own  parts,  at  least,  we  look  with  some- 
thing of  dislike  and  distrust  on  the  multiplication  of  Societies  ia 
a  church,  unless  their  institution  is  attended  with  some  imme- 
diate, undeniable,  and  mighty  advantage*  Too  often,  instead  of 
becoming  well-adjusted  and  well-proportioned  parts  of  the  same 
wholu,  they  clash  with  the  old  Associations,  and  throw  discredit 
upon  them ;  or  they  tend  to  make  men  forget  that  the  Church 
itself  is,  after  all,  the  great  society,  through  which  the  nation  is 
to  be  improved  and  Christianized ;  they  become  foci  of  an  irre- 
gular and  unepiscopal  authority,  which  may  ultimately  be  fraught 
with  danger  and  confusion,  not  merely  to  the  establishment,  but 
to  the  Church  itself  as  a  religious  and  spiritual  communion. 
Neither  can  we  well  perceive,  what  benefit,  otherwise  unattain- 
able, would  be  gained  by  the  formation  of  a  new  Society  for  the 
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management  of  these  middle  schools.     The  object,  it  should  be 
remembered^  is  not  to  bring  under  education  children  who  are 
quite  uneducated ;  for  they  already  receive  instruction,  such  as  it 
is ;  and  to  schools,  such  as  they  are,  they  already  go ;  neither  is 
it,  primarily  at  least,  to  raise  funds ;  for  the  combination  of  pro* 
prietors  would  ensure  cheapness;  and  the  same  money  wbidi  is 
sow  consumed,  would,  perhaps,  be  found  amply  sufficient,  if 
more  wisely  distributed  and  more  economically  expended.     The 
chief  fear,  however,  is,  lest  the  formation  of  a  society  should 
excite  jealousy,  by  having  an  appearance  of  ostentatious  patron- 
age,, which  would  be  injudicious  on  the  one  side  and  unaccept- 
able on  the  other:   lest  it  should  take,  or  appear  to  take,  the 
government  of  the  schools  almost  entirely  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
persons  most  concerned,  namely,  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
would  attend  them.     Yet  these  parents  form  no  small  portion  of 
the  "  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes.^'    They  are  accustomed 
to  the  possession  of  power,  and  to  the  independent  use  of  it. 
They  are  accustomed,  and  they  wish,  to  have  the  management  of 
affairs  lodged  in  their  own  hands^  and  directed  by  their  own 
energies.     They  think  themselves  quite  as  capable  of  self-govem- 
ment  as  any  of  their  fellow-subjects;  and  they  ako  think  self- 
government  better  than  a  dictation  or  despotism  the  most  patemaL 
They  would  like  others  to  work  with  them,  rather  than  for  them. 
It  would  be  a  blunder  to  do  too  much,  even  in  their  behalf.    True 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Church  should  pay  attention  to  all 
classes,  and  to  every  individual  in  them  all,  at  every  stage  of  life. 
But  the  task  here  requires  the  nicest  delicacy  of  handling.    A 
quiet,  unassuming,  yet  energetic,  mode  of  procedure,  would  be, 
we  imagine,  the  most  effective  and  the  least  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion, though  it  might  seem  less  direct  and  less  imposing ; — one, 
we  mean,  not  far  different  from  the  measures  which  were  pur- 
sued in  establishing  King's  College.     Let  a  good  school   be 
organized,  as  a  model  upon  which,  and  a  nucleus  around  which, 
others  might  be  reared ;  having  a  strong  committee  composed  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  and  some  distinguished  prelate  or  pre^ 
lates,  for  patron  and  visitor;  let  the  parochial  clergy,  in  their 
several  districts,  point  out  its  advantages,  and  invite  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  children  to  it,  for  their  own  and  the  common 
good, — and  the  thing  is  done.     But  we  meant  not  to  dogmatise: 
a  new  society  may  be  found  absolutely  requisite:  whether  it  should 
be  called  '<  the  Middle  School  Society/*  or  "  tie  Intermediate 
Sehool  Society/*  or  by  any  other  name :  for  some  of  the  schoob 
may  not  be  formed  on  the  proprietary  system,  but  aray  be  merely 
kept  up  by  a  fixed  payment,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly, 
mounting  from  the  rate  of  three^pence  or  six-pence  per  week  to 
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a  much  lii|;lier  atmi«  Let  us  only  remark,  that  the  plan  should 
be  expansive  and  progressHre,  pliant  and  flexible,  easily  turned 
into  a  variety  of  channels  and  adaptations,  circumstances  and 
localities.  If  it  is  too  rigid  and  unela9tic,  U  will  fail  of  its  pur- 
poses* 

6.  The  last  point  but  one  on  which  we  have  room  to  animad- 
vert will  elucidate  and  strengdien  thin  position ;  namely,  the  other 
institutions  and  memns  of  improvemerU  which  may  be  joined  and 
incorporated  mth  these  middle  schooU.  It  may  sometimes  happen, 
that  part  of  the  existing  machinery  will  be  retained ;  and  that 
masters,  for  instance,  of  the  preeent  commercial  establishments 
will  change  their  plan,  and  become  masters  of  schools  on  the  new 
principle.  But  these  cases  will,  perhaps,  be  comparatively  few : 
for,  although  we  are  sorry  to  hurt  either  the  interests  or  the  feel- 
ings of  any  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  too 
many,  who  have  never  learnt  any  thing  properly,  think  themselves 
qualified  to  teach  almost  every  thing.  Generally,  therefore,  we 
suppose,  new  buildings  will  be  erected.  In  these,  tbere  may  be 
sometimes  what  is  called  a  theatre :  there  will  be  always  a  large 
and  capacious  room.  Facilities,  therefore,  wilt  be  afforded  to  a 
system  of  catechizing ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  have  before  re- 
commended, to  a  series  of  theological  lectures^  composed  ia  a 
systematic  but  popular  manner,  which  will  instruct  the  middle 
classes,  not  merely  in  the  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  history  of  their  religion,  and  the  constitution  and  polity 
of  their  Church.  There  might  also  be  a  locus  in  quo  for  evening 
lectures  on  sabjects  of  general  knowledge,  not  dissociated  from 
Christianity ;  and  the  same  building  wght  combine^  at  a  great 
savii^  of  expense,  two  kinds  of  institutions,  distinct,  yet  nalturaUy 
and  closely  allied;  namely,  schools  for  tbs  children,  imd  places 
of  intellectual  advancement  and  recreation  for  the  parents  also, 
to  which  might  be  attached  a  library y  a  museum,  and  something 
of  a  philosophical  apparatus,  the  master  of  the  school  being 
librarian  and  curator.  We  have  always  had  ii>  contemplatioQ 
these,  and  other,  possible  accompaniments  of  middle  schools ;  not, 
of  course,  in  all  districts  or  quite  at  the  beginning,  but  gtaduaUy 
and  in  favourable  situations.  In  some  cases,  there  might,  perhaps, 
be  annexed  to  them  a  School  of  Arts  or  a  School  of  Desi^» 

6.  May  we  presume  to  add  one  word  as  Uy  the  tenspee  im  which 
this  capital  undertaking  should  be  uniformly  conducted  1  We  do 
hope,  then,  that  the  Church  and  Churchmen  will  conduct  it,^ — 
even  while  it  will  do  more  to  reelaiin  and  bring  back  the  stragglers 
of  the  population  into  their  fold  than  any  other  means  which  they 
could  use, — not  as  if  a  triumph  ove«  adversaries  was  the  first 
thing  in  their  vmw,«-*not  as  in  the  indulgeacQ  of  %  brkftUog  and 
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splenetic  opposition, — not  as  if  chiefly  animated  by  political  or 
polemical  animosity  against  this  party  or  that  sect, — but  as  in  the 
natural  performance  of  a  task  which  Providence  has  intrusted  to 
them,  and  of  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves ;  as  in  the 
calm  and  steady  prosecution  of  their  own  legitimate  objects ; — 
those  righteous  objects  which  every  churchman  will  appreciate 
according  to  the  true  amount  of  his  patriotism  and  his  religion^ 
and  which  the  national  Church  itself,  to  which,  in  theory  at  leasts 
the  whole  nation  spiritually  belongs,  is  bound  not  to  neglect. 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  conclude;  al- 
though we  have  only  been  enabled  just  to  indicate  topics  which 
mi^ht  constitute  abundant  matter  for  many  copious  and  elaborate 
articles.  Middle  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  are  now 
likely  to  have  an  auspicious  commencement :  may  they  go  on 
and  prosper.  Difficulties  will,  of  course,  arise.  It  may  be  more 
difficult  for  a  time  to  work  such  a  system  in  England,  than  in 
Scotland,  or  on  the  Continent.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first  to 
establish  one  school  on  a  model  quite  complete :  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  procure  good  masters  for  general  superintendence, 
or  good  teachers  in  the  several  departments,  or  good  books  and 
educational  treatises*  But  churchmen  must  begin  to  look,  stre- 
nuously, carefully,  and  actively,  to  these  things ;  and  they  may, 
at  least,  adopt  that  expressive  word,  which  was  chosen,  we  be- 
lieve, for  a  motto  by  a  Russian  University,  Paulatim.  We  have 
good  hopes,  even  on  human  grounds ;  and — what  is  best  of  all — 
God's  blessing  may  be  expected. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  we  can  be  in  no  way  pledged  to  the  ap<> 
proval  of  details,  which  are  not  yet  before  us,  either  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  management  of  the  proposed  enterprise  :  but 
we  hail  with  cordial  satisfaction  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
great  principle,  or  object,  which  we  consider  to  be  two-fold ; 
first,  to  give  to  the  **  intermediate^'  classes,  a  higher,  wider  and 
better  education,  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  age,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  classes  above  and 
below  them ;  and,  secondly,  to  attach  them  to  the  Church  by  this 
the  most  potent  of  all  agencies,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
the  first  in  the  order  of  excellence.  We  rejoice  that  the  project  is 
taken  up,  in  the  full  devoteduess  of  their  zeal,  by  pious  and  un- 
wearied servants  in  God's  vineyard ;  and  that  laymen,  whether  of 
established  reputation,  or  of  the  very  highest  promise,  are  aiding 
the  good  work.  We  anticipate  the  future  with  confidence :  for 
we  already  see  a  glorious  impetus  imparted  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  religion  :  we  already  see  just  and  wide 
notions  entertained  both  as  to  persons  and  things,  the  persons 
who  require  tuition,  and  the  things  which  require  to  be  taught : 
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we  already  see  the  true  distinction  taken  between  training  and 
teaching,  education  and  mere  instruction;  we  already  see  all 
things  beginning  to  be  regarded,  which  go  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  a  prudent,  a  virtuous,  and  a  Christian  character:  we 
already  see  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
subject*  carried  forward  together,  and  tending  to  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  each  other. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  and  printed,  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  a  plan  for  the  formation  and 
superintendence  of  intermediate  schools  has  been  matured.  It 
would,  however,  be  presumptuous  and  unbecoming  in  us  even  to 
touch  upon  the  specific  proposals,  which,  we  believe,  will  be 
forthwith  announced  from  the  quarter  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  Yet  we  may  state  our  conviction,  that  the  scheme  will 
be  found  one  emanating  from  the  right  source, — true  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  the  National  Church ;  yet  holding  itself  aloof 
from  political  faction,  and  seeking  to  enlist  in  its  favour  enlight- 
ened and  conscientious  men  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state : 
•—clear  and  well-defined  in  its  principles,  yet  not  bound  in  its  ex* 
ecutive  and  administrative  details,  by  a  code  of  narrow  stipula- 
tions : — distinct  in  its  object,  but,  as  to  its  means,  able  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  various  agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  and 
modes  of  proceeding,  which  may  present  themselves  from  time  to 
time; — malleable  into  many  shapes,  susceptible  of  continual 
accessions  and  modifications,  capable  of  almost  infinite  adapta- 
tion to  the  diversity  of  localities  and  circumstances : — ^holding 
friendly  relations  with  the  Church  Societies  already  in  existence^ 
but  itself  having  a  Central  Institution,  and  not  a  Society  by  name, 
for  the  basis  of  its  operations  : — effecting  its  purposes,  partly  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  machinery,  partly  by  the  adoption  and 
improvement  of  the  old,  and  wishing,  therefore,  to  attach  to  itself 
the  conductors  of  the  present  Commercial  Schools,  and  to  secure 
their  cordial  co-operation,  rather  than  to  injure  their  interests,  as 
also  to  assist,  rather  than  subvert  the  schools  themselves,  by 
affording  to  them  encouragement  and  sanction,  without  a  vam 
parade  of  patronage,  by  receiving  them  into  union  and  alliance, 
by  exhibiting  a  model  in  conformity  with  which  they  may  be  re- 
gulated, and  by  suggesting  beneficial  changes  and  extensions  in 
their  system  of  instruction. 

Such,  we  imagine,  will  be  the  eventual  character  of  the  proposed 
design.     The  Bishop  of  London  has  already  alluded  to  it  in  the 
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preface  of  bis  aertnon  on  **  Natitmal  Education/^  recently  preached 
at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  a  sermon  which  it  is  not  for  us  to 
praise,  unless^  comparing  the  bishop  with  himself,  we  may  say^ 
that  in  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of  conception^  in  energy, 
and  terseness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  this  discourse  appears  to 
us  even  more  admirable  than  his  lordship's  former  publications. 
And  here  we  should  be  glad,  if  we  had  room,  to  notice  the  late 
sermons  of  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Burgess — gentlemen,  whose  names 
ought  hardly  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  when  we  are  speaking 
of  "  Intermediate  Schools."  But  we  must  return  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  **  thinks  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  schools  of  a  better  sort ;  not  merely,  hov^ver,  for  tbe 
children  of  the  working  classes,  as  we  commonly  understand  the 
expression,  but  for  the  class  neit  above  them,  the  little  trades- 
men and  artisans.*'  **  I  have  long/^  adds  his  lordship,  ^'  been 
desirous  of  seeing  this  efibrt  systematically  made,  and  /  now  re^ 
joiee  in  the  certainty  of  its  being  made.*' 

As  the  bishop  states  in  a  note  that  '^  this  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
in  a  valuable  tract  published  in  1835,"  we  would  remark,  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  and  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  having 
pretended  to  strike  out  a  notion,  when  we  in  fact  borrowed  it 
from  Dr.  Short,  that  our  first  mention  of  it  in  this  Review  was 
made,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  several  months  before  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet,  and  certainly  more  than  a  year  before 
it  happened  to  come  under  our  own  eyes.  It  would  be  worse, 
however,  than  absurd  to  doubt  the  originality  of  Dr.  Short's  pn>- 
position,  since  the  subject,  we  understand,  has  been  for  years  upon 
his  mind ;  as,  indeed,  upon  the  minds  of  others,  both  clergymen 
and  laymen,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  We  state  these  things—^ 
and  for  the  Same  reason  we  leave  our  Article  uncancelled  and 
substantially  unaltered— dimply  that  we  may  evince  the  keen  in« 
terest  which  we  have  taken^  on  many  occasions,  in  our  office  as 
Reviewers  and  in  our  individual  capacity,  with  respect  to  the 
contemplated  undertaking,  and  our  honest  desire,  when  the  vessel 
is  launched,  and  the  breeze  is  favourable^  to  see* — 

'*  our  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  tbe  triumph,  and  partake  tbe  gale.'* 
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AliT.  VII.— 1.  Drnfi  of  a  Fifth  Report  ^  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  State  of  the  &tablished  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Revenues; 
ako  the  Correspondence  thereon.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed^  22d  December,  1837. 

2.  Chapter  and  Collegiate  Memorials,  addressed  to  the  Church 
Commissioners  in  1836  and  1837.    Rivingtons.     1838. 

3.  A  Letter  on  the  Augmentation  of  a  particular  Class  of  Poor 
Livings,  without  burthening  the  Public.  By  the  Earl  of  Har* 
rowby.     Reprinted  in  1831. 

4.  Bill  to  abridge  the  holding  of  Benefices  in  Plurality,  and  to 
make  better  Provision  for  the  Residence  of  the  Clergy.  Printed 
£dd  Decembeti  1837. 

5.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  the  Universities.  By  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth^  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College^  Cam* 
bridge.     1837. 

6.  Some  Observations  on  the  tendency  of  a  Measure  for  the  future 
Regulation  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Bodies,  of  which  No^ 
tice  has  been  given  in  Parliament,  by  her  Majesty^s  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  By  J»  H.  Spry,  D.D., 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury.     1838. 

7-  The  Principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  examined,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  By 
H.  E.  Mannings  M .A.,  Rector  of  Lavington,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Chichester,  and  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  1838. 

8.  The  Correspondence  between  the  £Jcclesiastical  Commission  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.     1837. 

9.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Durham.  By 
C.  Thorp»  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Durham.  [Printed  by  desire 
of  the  Clergy,  not  published.]     1836. 

10.  The  Prebendary i  or  Cathedral  Establishment,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  being  the  Substance  of  Letters  in  the  Morning  Herald 
in  1836  and  1837.     Part  L     Hatchard.     1838. 

11.  Are  Cathedral  Institutions  useless  f  a  Practical  Ansiver  to 
this  Question.    Eton.     1838. 

12.  On  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  A 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  By  C.  Benson,  M.  A.,  Master 
of  the  Temple. 

13.  Reduction  of  Prebendaries.  By  F.  A.  Gloveri  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Charlton^  in  Dovor. 

14.  Observations  on  the  Illegal  and  Unconstitutional  Character 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  By  a  Layman.  Oxford.  1838. 

15.  *'  Continuing  dmly  mth  me  accord  in  the  Temple!'    A  Ser^ 
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mon  on  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Cathe-- 
drals,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  on  Sunday, 
IQth  November,  1837.  By  the  Very  Rev.  George  Chandler, 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Chichester  and  Rector  of  All  Souls,  St. 
Mary-le-boue.     London:  Parker.    1837. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  and  probable  issue  of  the 
late  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  dimensions.  It  was  ushered 
in  and  prepared  by  another,  in  many  respects  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, that  appointed  June  £3,  1831,  '^  to  inquire  into  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Revenues  of  England  and  Wales/'  which  presented  its 
Report  June  l6,  1835.  For  this  was  a  mere  Commission  of  In- 
quiry ;  and  the  Church  had  too  much  reason  to  desire  such  an 
inquiry  —  so  preposterous  were  the  statements  of  her  wealth, 
which  up  to  this  point  were  circulated,  and,  because  often  repeated, 
were  believed.  With  regard  to  the  sister  branch  of  the  Church,  in 
Ireland,  they  were  acted  upon ;  and  even  a  member  of  the  ca- 
binet confessed,  in  a  late  stage  of  a  bill  affecting  that  Church,  that 
they  had  been  legislating  under  grossly  exaggerated  notions  of  her 
income.  The  good  then  to  be  obtained  might  make  the  Church 
acquiesce  in  the  irregularity  of  the  measure,  and  in  the  unlawful 
powers  given  even  to  that  Commission.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  better,  had  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  persons  concerned 
addressed  his  late  majesty  to  revoke  that  Commission,  professing 
their  readiness  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  information  in  some 
more  legal  way.  For  even  that  Commission  was  clearly  illegal, 
the  Crown  having  no  right  to  make  inquiry,  unless  it  have,  upon 
inquiry,  the  right  to  regulate ;  whereas  the  Crown  has  no  more 
right  to  regulate  the  property  of  the  Church,  than  to  re-distribute 
that  of  the  barons,  who  did  indeed  once  hold  of  it.  However,  it 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  no  evil  results,  since,  in  this  Commission, 
legislation  was  kept  carefully  out  of  sight;  the  Commissioners 
themselves  probably  felt  that  they  did  not  really  possess  the  powers 
professedly  committed  to  them,  and  so  did  not  exercise  them ;  no 
one,  we  believe,  was  ^'  examined  upon  oath,*'  and  no  one  com- 
pelled to  **  produce  any  rolls,  records,  orders,  books,  papers,  or 
other  writings;"  and  although  there  were  **  178  non-returns  among 
the  benefices,"  and  ''  223  among  the  impropriations,''  the  Com* 
missioners  wisely  abstained  from  pressing  a  claim,  which  might 
have  been  successfully  resisted,  and  which  would  have  brought  the 
crown  into  disgrace.  The  returns  then  to  this  Commission  were 
merely  voluntary  acts  of  courtesy ;  they  were  produced  partly  by 
that  dislike  which  Englishmen  have  to  any  needless  concealment^ 
partly  by  the  dread  perhaps  that  the  keeping  back  of  the  informa- 
tion would  be  imputed  to  the  wish  of  concealing  some  extraordi- 
nary wealth,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  authority,  although  ille« 
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gaily  exercised,  whence  it  emanated.  The  clergy  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  so  they  told  all,  though  they  had  no  need.  This  Re- 
port also,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  probably,  from  the  very 
machinery  employed  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  compiled, 
inaccurate,  and  for  any  practical  purposes  inadequate;  it  may,  on 
the  whole,  very  tolerably  represent  the  whole  amount  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  although  it  probably  overstates  that  of  the  deans 
and  chapters;  (and  indeed,  as  the  Commissioners  soon  discovered, 
the  average  of  three  years,  as  applied  to  them  or  to  the  bishops,  was 
altogether  absurd.)  We  know,  from  a  number  of  instances,  that 
the  returns  do  not  represent  the  real  value  of  many  of  the  benefices ; 
we  know,  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  clergy,  in  making 
the  returns,  proceeded  upon  no  fixed  principle,  some  making  one 
deduction,  some  another ;  so  that,  as  to  details,  this  Report  is  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  upon ;  not  to  mention  the  great  alteration, 
which  the  Tithe  Bill  will  soon  cause. 

This  Commission,  having  completed  its  task,  expired.  Those 
who  were  in  any  influential  post,  will  recollect  the  strong  doubts 
which  were  felt  as  to  the  propriety  of  recognizing  its  authority; 
these  doubts,  however,  as  was  stated,  gave  way,  in  most  cases, 
after  more  or  less  of  hesitation ;  a  seeming  straight-forwardness  over- 
balanced wisdom ;  with  some  misgiving,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  age  and  experience  had  given  wisdom,  the  inquiries 
were  answered ;  and  the  first  Commission  having  obtained  its  end, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  the  way  was  prepared  for  another. 
The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  had  now  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  Commission,  legislation,  as  was  said,  was  carefully 
excluded ;  in  the  second,  it  was  not  yet  introduced ;  but  a  further 
step  was  gained,  by  issuing  a  Commission,  which  should  recom- 
mend with  a  view  to  legislation.  Still,  through  whom  that  legisla- 
tion was  to  take  place,  was  not  expressed ;  the  consent  of  the 
Church,  at  least  of  her  bishops,  might,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
be  asked  for.  Then  also  people  had,  by  the  last  Commission, 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  Commission ;  they  had  over- 
come and  acted  against  their  reluctance  in  the  one  case,  and  so, 
although  things  were  now  further  advanced,  they  could  the  less 
readily  or  consistently  act  against  the  other.  One  may  now  see 
how  much  wiser  it  had  been,  had  the  chapters,  e.g.,  declined  giving 
all  information  except  in  a  legal  way,  and  how  much  forethought 
there  was  in  what,  to  younger  men,  seemed  a  timid  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  cathedrals.  Having  gone, 
however,  thus  far  in  the  one  case,  they  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise than  wait  and  see  the  result  in  the  other.  Then  again  this 
second  Commission  came  from  their  friends,  at  a  critical  time ; 
much,  although  a  mistaken  importance,  was  evidently  attached  to 
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it ;  and  it  might  appear  hardly  grateful  to  embarrass  by  what  might 
be  a  premature  opposition,  the  whole  measures  of  government. 
The  king  had  cast  himself  upon  those  who  advised  this  measure; 
much  seemed  at  stake ;  and  it  was  the  more  patient  course,  and 
incurred  the  least  responsibility,  to  wait  in  silence.  Whatever 
feeling  then  may  have  been  excited  by  the  first  issuing  of  the  se- 
cond Commission,  was  suppressed^  or  at  least  held  in,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  result. 

The  objects  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  were  limited  in 
many  respects ;  they  were  appointed  for 

*'  coDsidering  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales^ 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues^  to  the  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching by  commendam,  to  bishoprics,  oenefices  with  cure  of  souls :  also 
for  considering  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
within  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may 
render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  for  devising  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices." 

And  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  shortly 
after,  adhered  strictly  to  the  same  language ; 

''  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  for  considering  the  state  of  the  several 
dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenues,  and  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties ;  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to  the 
suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Established  Church :  and  for  devising  the  best  mode  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  reference  to  the  residence  of  the 
clergy  on  their  respective  benefices.  The  especial  object  which  I  have 
in  view,  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  is  to  extend  more 
widely  the  means  of  religious  worship  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  confirm  its  hold  upon  the  veneration  and 
affections  of  my  people." 

The  majority  of  two  given  to  laymen  at  this  first  issuing  of  the 
Commission,  excited  probably  melancholy  forebodings  in  the 
minds  of  many,*  as  being  a  tribute  to  the  liberalism  of  the  day ; 

*  To  ffiTe  one,  and  the  earlieit  printed,  instance,  the  adfertitetnent  to  the  *^  Rcato- 
ration  or  Suffragan  Bishops  recommended,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  more  eqnal  D'ls- 
tribation  of  Episcopal  Duties,  as  contemplated  by  his  Hajestj's  recent  Eccfesiastkal 
Commission.**  By  J.  H.  Newman,  M.A.,  1835.  "  The  writer  of  the  following  remarks 
thinks  it  advisable  to  state  at  the  outset,  with  reference  to  the  recent  CoromissioB,  that 
without  pronouncing  how  far  and  in  what  cases  the  formal  approval  of  the  Church  to 
the  report  of  such  a  Commission  may  be  dispensed  with,  agreeably  to  ecclesiastical 
nsage,— -or  how  far  a  Commission  Is  of  authority  in  which  the  lay  members  outnnmbcred 
the  clerical, — or  how  far  it  is  expedient  or  pioos  to  alienate  for  the  benefit  of  other 
placet  endowments  left  for  the  uses  of  particular  sees  or  parishes,  he  desires  to  view  the 
Commission  as  the  expression  of  the  Church *s  wish  for  certain  changes  in  her  economy, 
sanctioned  and  furthered  by  the  king,  as  her  sopreme  goYemor,  st  the  instance  of  the 
bishops,  his  natural  eccleiiastical  advisers." 
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8ome»  doabtless,  objected  rightly  to  the  appointment  of  laymen 
at  all.  What  had  laymen  to  do  with  *'  the  more  equal  distribu-* 
tion  of  episcopal  duties/'  or  how  should  they  know  in  what  way 
**  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  might  be  rendered  most  con* 
ducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  ?"  Duties  can  only  be 
thoroughly  understood  practically,  '^  episcopal  duties''  by  bishops; 
and  the  mode  in  which  laymen  have  discharged  the  office,  which 
during  the  disputed  succession  consequent  upon  the  Revolution, 
they  began  to  assume,  of  filling  the  cathedrals  in  the  king's  name, 
gives  little  ground  to  think  that  they  understood  what  would 
'^  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church."* 
These  were  purely  ecclesiastical  duties ;  and,  thus  expressed,  we 
hardly  see  how  laymen  could  think  they  fell  within  their  province. 
At  this  crisis,  however,  it  seemed  wisest  and  most  grateful  to  re- 
main quiet;  in  political  matters,  these  same  persons  had  acted  with 
a  chivalrous  disregard  of  self;  and  so  with  sorrowful  thoughts  how 
this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  concerned  with  this 
arrangement,  would  end,  and  vain  regrets  that  they  had  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility,  and  had  not,  like  ancient  bishops,  taken 
the  whole  matter  into  their  own  hands,  we  had  to  devour  our  own 
griefs,  and  wait  for  the  end. 

The  first  Report  of  this  Commission  rather  mitigated  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  meditated  changes, 
virile,  for  the  time,  it  took  away  all  hope  that  sudden  change  could 
be  resisted. 

"  No  one,"  said  perhaps  the  ablest  advocate*  of  gentle  and  silent,  m 
opposition  to  sudden,  reform, ''  no  one,  who  reasons,  can  doubt  that  firom 
this  moment  the  change  which  the  Report  proposes  is  the  least  which 
(humanly  speaking)  can  possibly  happen.  Other  governments  there  may 
be,  bnt  what  government  will  do  less  ?  The  changes  recommended  mast 
be  considered  as  actually  achieved  5  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed, 
as  actually  established^  and  their  effects  as  inevitable.  The  battle  has 
been  fou^t,  in  a  word,  apd  is  bst." 

Discouraging  as  was  the  prospect  of  remonstrance  or  objection, 
there  was  also,  in  this  first  Report,  but  little  tangible  whereon  to 
ground  it.  Most  of  it  related  to  the  bishops,  and  though  the  no- 
tice which  seemed  to  imply  the  assent  of  the  whole  episcopal  or« 
der  was  ambiguously  expressed,  it  was  enough  to  deter  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy  from  interfering. 

"  We  have  used,"  it  is  said,  <^  our  best  endeavours  to  learn  the  opini<»s 
of  the  several  bishops,  respecting  these  proposed  arrangements,  as  far  as 

*  Rev.  Hagh  J.  Rose,  British  Magazine,  April,  18S5,  p.  470.  The  feeling  and 
vivid  passage  which  follows  these  words,  illostrates  what  are  the  feelings  which  these 
changes  have  torn  up,  whiJ«  they  have  increased,  not  Ailenoed,  cUmonrt 
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tbey  affect  their  respective  dioceses^  and  have  availed  ourselves  of  many 
raggestions,  which  their  local  knowledge  enabled  them  to  supply." 

This*  in  its  plain  meaning,  implied  the  assent  of  the  bishops  ; 
if  it  did  not,  the  body  of  the  clergy  were  unintentionally  deceived; 
if  it  did,  then  probably  the  absence  of  direct  opposition  must  have 
been  misconstrued  into  assent ;  for  we  now  know  that  many  of 
the  bishops  did  finally  object  to  these  measures,  some  consented 
to  enlarge  or  contract  their  dioceses  according  to  these  new  di- 
mensions, very  unwillingly,  and  upon  much  importunity,  lest  by 
holding  out,  they  should  overthrow  a  measure  now  agreed  on; 
and  into  some  of  the  arrangements  they  have  not  entered  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  their  assent  ought  not  to  have  been  even  required  within 
such  a  space ;  the  six  brief  and  exciting  weeks  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  were  clearly  not  enough 
to  form,  arrange,  decide  upon,  propose,  and  receive  the  matured 
judgment  of  the  several  bishops  upon  a  plan  so  intricate  and  in- 
volving so  many  and  manifold  considerations*  Yet  on  February 
3d,  1835,  did  this  Commission  appear  in  the  Gazette;  on  March 
17th  the  first  Report  was  presented.  Six  weeks  alone  were  allowed 
for  remodelling  almost  every  diocese  of  the  Church  in  England, 
for  re-distributing  and  re-moulding  it.  One  should  have  thought 
that  six  times  six  weeks  had  been  far  too  little  for  settling  the  first 
principles  upon  which  such  a  distribution  (if  it  were  to  take  place) 
should  be  formed;  one  should  think  that,  now  the  work  is  for  the 
present  accomplished,  its  very  authors  might  look  back  with 
amazement  upon  their  work  and  upon  themselves.  It  seems  more 
like  one  of  those  rapid  transformations,  which  in  boyish  days  one 
saw  on  the  stage  effected  by  the  wand  of  the  magician,  than  a  real 
act,  intended  by  real  bishops  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
government  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  seems 
ground  to  think  that  this  implied  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
bench  of  bishops,  existed  rather  in  anticipation  than  in  reality ; 
that  the  Commissioners  consulted,  upon  some  points,  those  from 
whom  they  wished  for  local  knowledge,  and  looked  to  these 
schemes  being  eventually  adopted  by  them,  or  enforced  upon  their 
successors.  1  he  public  papers  on  the  side  of  the  then  government 
had  at  that  time  an  especial  object  in  speaking  of  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  seems  probable  from  the  no- 
tices which  these  gave  at  the  time,  as  well  as  from  subsequent 
indications,  that  this  first  Report  was  the  work  of  one  or  two 
bishops  only. 

Hasty,  however,  as  this  first  Report  was,  it  was  altogether  of 
a  different  character  from  its  successors. 

1 .  It  proposed,  indeed,  that  two  bishoprics  should  be  merged 
in  adjoining  bishoprics,  and  two  new  ones  created*  A  hazardous 
step,  truly,  if  this  were  to  be  done  by  the  Crown,  since  in  our 
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Church  there  was  no  precedent  for  it,  except  in  the  iniquitous 
times  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  did  even  he  suppress  any  ancient 
bishopric.*  The  erection  of  a  bishopric  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown«  without  the  formal  assent  of  the  Churchy  by  no  means 
implies  any  right  of  suppressing  a  bishopric  which  has  been 
erected.  The  Crown's  share  in  erecting  these  bishoprics  was 
in  making  over  the  funds  by  which  the  bishops  are  supported ; 
but  these  it  gave  in  perpetuity^  and  has  no  right  to  resume  them* 
Or  should  it  in  an  evil  hour  for  itself  do  even  this,  yet,  in  Mr. 
Manning's  energetic  words : — 

*^  The  consecrated  overseer  of  Christ's  flock  still  remains ;  no  power 
can  recall  him,  but  that  which  gave  bis  spiritual  commission.  The 
same  hands  that  lengthened  out  the  apostolic  line,  can  alone  break  it 
off.  Here  is  the  mistake.  Politicians  treat  bishoprics  as  a  simple  ele- 
ment, to  be  made  or  unmade  by  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  They 
do  not  remember  that  there  are  combined  two  elements,  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly ;  two  authorities,  one  of  men  and  one  of  God.  If  the  earthly 
and  the  human  be  reiiioved,  yet  that  which  cannot  be  shaken, — the 
divine  and  heavenly  authority, — must  remain." — Letter^  pp.  26,  27. 

The  first  Report,  however,  did  not  express  through  whom  this 
solemn  transfer  was  to  take  place ;  the  difficulties  which  have  pre<>- 
vented  the  assemblies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  &PP'y  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  who,  until  the  period  of  this  Commission, 
did  periodically  and  continually  meet  for  those  things  which  con- 
cerned the  Church,  at  Queen- Anne's-Bounty  Board.  It  was  a 
virtual,  though  not  a  formal  Synod.  Then,  also^  the  act  itself 
seemed  altogether  more  like  a  transfer  than  an  extinction  \  all  the 
members  of  the  episcopal  body  were  kept  entire. — It  did  not  put 
out  any  one  of  the  eyes,  it  did  not  remove  a  candlestick,  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

2*  It  did  not  make  the  bishops  stipendiaries,  or  the  payments 
from  the  richer  to  the  poorer  sees  compulsory*  The  mode  of 
providing  for  the  poorer  bishoprics  which  it  proposed,  was, — 

''By  enabling  the  future  incumbents  of  the  richer  sees  to  transfer  part 
of  their  estates  to  the  poorer  bishoprics,  or  to  pay  over  annually  a  por- 
tion of  their  incomes  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  such  bishoprics;  or  either  of  these 
modes  might  be  adopted,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case." 

*  See  authoritiet  in  Mr.  M8niung*s  Letter,  pp.  S5,  S6.  In  Edward  VI.'s  time, 
Gloacesier  was  for  a  while  suppressed,  tbrough  the  greediness  of  the  coortiers.  Bur- 
net, t6.  "  On  the  lowest  ground,"  sajs  Mr.  Manning,  "  our  modern  politicians  who 
contend  so  vehemently  for  Tudor  precedents  in  Church  affairs,  ought,  at  least,  to 
abide  by  the  same  rule  in  constitutional  questions ;  either  to  admit  both  or  reject 
both.  But  precedents  are  our  guides,  only  where  no  antecedent  principles  exist ;  we 
must  in  such  cases  gather  our  rule  as  best  we  may,  by  an  induction  of  particular  cases; 
luit  where  principles  have  eiif  ted  by  an  original  ordinance,  amtrary  jprtc^dcnU  cr» 
only  Ifriacheitmd  violatiMiJ' 
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There  was  no  violence  offered  to  property^  or  the  rights  of 
property^  or  the  independence  of  the  several  sees,  but  only  a  pro- 
posed re-arrangement  among  the  bishops  themselves  for  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  Church. 

3*  There  wa$  no  contemplation  of  the  extinction  cf  one  prebend 
or  canonrifp  but  the  contrary.  The  Commission  was  issued  thus 
far,— 

**  For  considering  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  within  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  render  than  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Established  Church." 

The  king  in  his  Speech  had  used  the  same  language  >-* 

**  t  have  appointed  a  Commission  for  considering  the  state  of  the 
several  cathedral  and  collegiate  cborcbes,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion 
of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Established  Church." 

Accordingly,  this  Report,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Speech,  mentioned  two  ways  in  which  the 
prebends  might  promote  this  end,  by  annexation^  1st,  to  some  of 
the  poorer  bishoprics,  2dly,  to  some  of  the  more  populous  and 
destitute  places,  wherewith  they  were  connected. 

On  the  first  point  the  Report  says :  — 

"  The  most  obvious  mode  of  supplyiog  the  deficiency  [in  the  whole 
amount  of  episcopal  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  proposed  grant  of  the 
episcopal  impropriations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  respective  parishes] 
will  be,  permanently  to  annex  to  some  of  the  poorer  bishoprics  certain 
cathedral  preferment;  particularly  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  on  account  of  their  position  in  the  metropolis." 

For  the  other,  the  very  haste  with  which  the  vacancy  of  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Westminster  was  seized  upon  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexation  of  these  stalls  to  large  parishes,  out  of  its 
regular  course,  the  more  illustrates  the  importance  attached  to 
this  principle,  and  the  effect  expected  from  its  announcement. 
Thanks  were  conveyed  to  his  majesty  for  suspending  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  stall;  his  "deepest  interest  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  Commission  announced ;  and  some  credit  was 
evidently  expected  to  be  derived  to  the  ministry,  for  not  bestow- 
ing the  nomination  as  a  sinecure.  Moreover,  in  the  case  thus 
seized  upon,  so  far  as  related  to  the  parish  annexed,  that  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  little  or  no  actual  alteration  was  made  ;* 

*  It  was  before  annexed  to  the  whole  cathedral ;  the  whole  bodj  of  prebendaries 
was  respoiwlble  for  it,  thoogb,  practically,  the  eure  had,  unhappily,  been  delegated  to 
one  prebendary ;  by  this  Report  it  was  proposed  permanently  to  annex  it  to  one  pre- 
bend»  which  is  subdinded.  "  The  parish  contained,  by  the  last  censas,  35,354 ;" 
(^Rep,  J»)  so  that  as  to  real  parochial  cure  nothing  is  gained.  There  can  be  no  paro- 
chial superintendence  now  5  whereas,  had  the  prebend  not  been  subdi? Ided,  bat  the 
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whence  it  the  more  appears,  that  the  object  of  this  anticipatioa 
was  to  bring  out  the  priDciple  upon  which  the  new  Commission 
purposed  to  proceed ;  it  was  to  show  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment was  intent  on  abolishing  what  had  been  made  sinecures,  and 
so  promoting  what  would  popularly  be  thought  a  reform. 

Lastly,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  the  Commissioners 
echo  the  terms  of  their  appointment^  and  say, — 

*'  We  shall  forthwith  take  into  our  consideration,  the  present  state  of 
the  several  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wale^, 
with  the  view  of  submitting  to  your  majesty  some  measures  by  which 
those  foundations  may  be  made  more  conducive  than  they  now  are,  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church." 

Throughout,  they  are  the  ''  foundations*'  themselves,  not  the 
funds  of  the  foundations,  the  **  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,''  not  '*  money  arising  from  the  confiscation  of  their 
stalls  and  revenues,"  whereby  it  was  up  to  this  time  proposed,  by 
his  late  majesty,  by  those  who  recommended  the  issuing  of  the 
Commission^  and  by  those  who  acted  in  it,  to  benefit  the  Church. 

4,  A  sounder  and  more  legitimate,  and  far  more  effectual,  way 
of  providing  for  spiritual  wants  was  then  in  contemplation;  viu 
by  means  of  the  impropriations.  This  is  noticed  in  several  parts 
of  the  Report.  As  an  apology  for  uniting  the  two  dioceses  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  it  is  said : — 

'<  One  advantage  which  will  result  from  the  union  of  these  two  sees 
will  be,  the  opportunity  afforded  of  applying  a  part  of  the  impropria- 
tions, which  constitute  nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  and  populous  vicarages  iu  the  united  diocese.*' 

And  again,— 

*'  A  further  diminution  (in  the  fature  income  of  the  bishoprics)  is  also 
to  be  expected  from  the  application^  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  impro- 
priations, which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incomes  of  many 
bishoprics,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  they  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  exchange  for  manors  and  estates,  for  the  improvement  of  popu- 
lous and  poorly  endowed  vicarages  and  curacies  connected  with  them.'^ 

5.  Even  in  the  wholly  subordinate  subject  of  patronage,  they 
equally  abstain  from  taking  away  a  trust  from  those  who  had  it, 
to  give  it  to  those  to  whom  it  bad  not  been  committed.  Their 
recommendations  on  this  point  are  plainly  very  scrupulous*  They 

'<  If  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  concur  in  the  suggestion  for 
erecting  two  new  sees,  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  in- 

prebendarj  required  to  keep  a  ho^y  of  curates,  enough  might  have  been  left  to  main- 
tain a  superior  person  at  the  head,  and  a  good  deal  of  parochial  cure  might  have  been 
obtained.  In  that  case  no  principic  would  tuiTe  been  violated  ;  bat  on  what  principle 
can  a  stall  be  subdivided? 
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terests  of  the  Churchy  that  the  bishops  of  those  sees  shall  possess  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  patronage,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reward 
deserving  clergymen  within  their  dioceses.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  transfer  some  advowsons  to  the  bishops  of  the  new  sees. 

'^  We  do  not  propose  that  when  a  district  is  transferred  from  one 
diocese  to  another,  the  whole  of  the  patronage  within  such  district 
should  likewise  pass ;  but  in  many  instances  a  partial  transfer  will  be 
desirable.*' 

This  still  maintained  the  character  of  an  arrangement  among  the 
bishops  themselves.  A  fuller  consultation  of  the  bishops  would 
indeed  have  afforded  a  more  definite  recommendation ;  but  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  re-distribution  of 
their  dioceses ;  when  a  bishop  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  cure 
to  another,  it  was  natural  that  he  should,  in  most  cases,  part  with 
the  subordinate  appointments,  the  parochial  benefices  in  that  por- 
tion of  bis  cure.  This  was  in  entire  conformity  with  the  original 
relation  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 

Such  was  the  Conservative  stage  of  the  Commission,  or  (since 
it  was  shortly  after  broken  up)  one  may  say*  such  was  the  Con- 
servative Commission.  Its  provisions  were  not  satisfactory; 
they  did  not  remedy,  they  scarcely  palliated,  the  evils  on  the  par- 
ticular subject  to  which  they  applied  ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  that 
they  did  not  even  palliate  them,  since  palliatives  are  more  fatal 
than  the  diseases;  they  drive  them  in,  where  they  work  con- 
cealed, and  so  the  more  fatally.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
scheme  should  even  palliate  the  existing  evils,  which  should  at- 
tempt to  portion  out  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
among  twenty-four  bishops,  the  same  number  which  the  Church 
bad  three  centuries  ago,  when  Westminster  and  Liverpool  were 
villages ;  our  manufacturing  towns,  commons ;  and  Lancashire 
a  moor. 

The  w^ant  of  additional  bishops  was  strongly  felt  by  Bede*  in 
735,  when  there  were  seventeen  bishoprics.  Cranmer,  when  the 
population  of  England  was  but  4,400,000,  wished  to  raise  the 
number  of  sees  to  sixty,  and  herein  he  acted  on  the  primitive  mo- 
del ;  and  now,  when  the  population  must  considerably  exceed 
14,000,000,  to  attempt  to  portion  it  out  among  bishops,  only  ex«> 
ceeding  by  one-third  those  of  the  time  of  Bede,  must  involve  a 
manifest  failure.  The  more  equally  you  distribute  14,000,000  or 
16,000,000  of  souls  among  twenty-six  bishops,  the  more  com- 
pletely will  you  efface  the  very  notion  of  a  bishopric,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  office  to  happier  days,  which 
may  realize  it.     Accordingly  the  effect  of  these  proposals,  if 

*  Newman's  Suffragan  Bitliops,  p,  12,  note. 
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carried  into  effect,  would  be,  to  efface  our  smaller  bishoprics, 
which  are  a  sort  of  witness  what  a  bishopric  ought  more  nearly 
to  be,  to  bring  the  intermediate  bishoprics  to  a  medium  stage  of 
unsatisfactoriness,  and,  of  our  three  portentous  bishoprics,  to  leave 
two  out  of  three*  Thus,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  there 
were  eight  bishoprics,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Ely,  Llandaff,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  with  the  cure  of  from  126,316 
to  200,000  souls ;  two  of  these,  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  are  to 
be  united,  and  these  same  bishoprics  to  range  from  303,875  to 
471,813.  Formerly,  at  the  other  extreme,  there  were  three 
bishoprics,  whose  several  charges  exceeded  one  million,  one  ap- 
proached to  two  millions ;  now  there  are  to  be  two  bishoprics, 
Ix>ndon  and  Manchester,  (whereof  London  alone,  if  distributed 
among  three,  a  bishop  of  London,  of  Westminster,  and  of  South- 
wark,  would  have  furnished  three  over-large  bishoprics,)  each  with 
a  population  of  above  a  million.  Little,  then,  which  could  be 
called  good,  would  be  effected  by  this  change,  and  the  return  to 
a  better  system  delayed,  but  for  the  existence  of  those  two  great 
bishoprics,  of  London  and  Manchester,  which  obviously  de- 
manded a  further  remedy.  Meantime,  however,  much  evil  was 
done.  Evil  was  done  by  making  changes  which  themselves  re- 
quired other  corrective  changes ;  evil  was  done  by  effacing  the 
smaller  bishoprics,  and  thus  accustoming  persons  to  a  lower 
degree  of  episcopal  superintendence,  and  pastoral  care ;  to  do, 
and  act,  and  live  more,  without  bishops ;  to  make  bishops  mere 
commissioners, 

**  The  ftmctionaries  of  statutes,  the  administrators  of  oaths,  the  agents  of 
correspondence  about  the  building  of  churches,  the  management  of  so- 
cieties, and  the  serving  of  tables  ;"* 

instead  of 

^*  Living  among  their  people,  having  the  custody  of  the  Christian  Faith 
in  their  own  place  and  day,  and  by  their  lives  and  conversation  impres- 
sing it  in  all  its  saving  fullness  of  doctrine  and  precept  upon  the  face  of 
society,  the  centres  and  emblems  of  Christian  unity,  the  bonds  of  many 
minds,  and  the  mementos  of  Him  who  is  unseen." 

In  this  way,  also,  evil  was  done  by  the  unnecessary  severing  of 
dioceses,  distributing  dioceses  into  arrondissemens,  counting 
human  souls  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  be  penned  within  a  certain 
space,  and  so  breaking  through  long  attachments,  and  recollec- 
tions, and  associations  :  paring  off  from  one  diocese  and  adding 
to  another,  as  if  they  could  transfer  affections,  as  they  could 
square  miles,  or  make  feelings  flow  as  they  drew  the  lines  upon  a 

*  Newman's  Saffragon  Biihops,  p«  17. 
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map*  It  is  the  misfortune  of  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
affection  or  respect,  that  they  often  know  not  the  reverence  ia 
which  their  office  or  their  relation  is  held,  even  when  little  is 
known  of  their  persons.  The  aristocracy  have  often  thought- 
lessly, in  mere  ignorance,  worn  out,  or  snapped,  these  bands 
which  were  meant  to  unite  their  dependents  with  themselves,  and 
through  them,  bind  up  in  one  peaceful  union  the  whole  national 
family.  They  knew  not  the  feelings,  because  they  lay  unexpressed 
till  the  occasion  shall  call  them  forth,  or  their  expression  was 
mistaken.  The  Commission  made  the  like  mistake  in  rounding 
diocesesj  transferring  portions  of  counties  from  one  diocese  to 
another;  treating  ecclesiastical  England,  as  if  it  were  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  apportioned  among  twenty^ix  bishoprics, 
instead  of  regarding  actual  ties,  feelings,  and  habits.  The  line 
which  marks  the  bounds  of  a  county  is  generally  capricious ;  yet 
even  among  the  falsely  refined,  that  invisible  bond  exercises  a 
power  over  them,  which  they  acknowledge  more  or  less  in  action, 
even  while  in  theory  they  would  disclaim  it ;  charity  would  flow 
more  freely  on  their  own  side  of  the  invisible  border;  the  poor 
within  it  are  felt  somehow  more  to  belong  to  them ;  how  much 
more  power  would  the  tie  have  over  the  simple-minded  children 
of  a  Christian  Church !  The  unity  then  of  the  dioceses  ought 
not  to  have  been  needlessly  broken;  rather,  when  necessary^ 
should  a  diocese  have  been  divided  into  two  or  more  integral 
portions,  not  the  *'  disjecta  membra"  of  one  diocese  scattered 
among  several,  as  if  broken  limbs  would  cement  speedily  into  the 
fair  proportions  of  one  compacted  body. 

This  principle  was  not  felt,  and  so  was  again  and  again  need* 
lessly  violated.  The  arrangements  were  made  with  a  rough 
hand.  For  instance,  to  what  end  to  sever  the  north-west  corner 
of  Wiltshire  (the  deaneries  of  Malmsbury  and  Cricklade)  from 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  county  belongs, 
and  join  it  on  to  Gloucester?  or^  again,  even  more  minutely,  to 
detach  certain  parishes  of  the  county  of  Worcester  and  attach 
them  to  Gloucester,  to  whose  diocesan  seat  they  are  not  even  so 
near  as  to  that  in  their  own  diocese  and  county  ?*  and  this  two- 
fold change  did  but  approximate  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  to  the 
average  population  of  bishoprics,  by  adding  to  it  about  48,000, 
raising  it  from  275,806  to  324,198.  Such  changes  are  not  ef- 
fected without  doing  violence  to  many  feelings;  nor  do  parts  thus 
joined  coalesce  at  the  fiat  of  a  commission.      The  county  of 

*  Half  of  this  plaii  has  liooe  beea  abandonad ;  that  which  related  to  Salisbury  per* 
sisted  io,  againit  the  wishes,  it  is  understood,'  of  the  clergy  at  least,  and  of  their 
bishop.  The  same  vicious  principle  runs  tbroagh  all  the  Reports ;  and  when  it  is  aban* 
doned  in  detsdl  in  the  one  case,  It  is  committed  anew  in  another. 
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Berk9^  from  long  habit  associated  in  diocesan  charities  with  that 
of  Wiltshire,  and  looked  upon  itself  as  one  diocese  vnth  it; 
joined  on  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  old  diocese  and  the 
new  addition  are  two  distinct  bodies  under  one  head*  They 
have  no  feeling  of  unity*  Much  more  would  this  be  the  case 
should  the  county  of  Bucks  be  added  on  the  other  side*  It 
would  be^  not  a  triple-headed  but  a  triple-bodied  monster*  In- 
stead of  this  petty  joining  on  and  taking-off|  this  adding  and 
subtracting  and  squaring  of  sees^  this  soK:alled  **  equalizing " 
of  dioceses,  whereby  the  largest  (London)  was  still  to  be  just 
eight  times  the  size  of  what,  on  the  new  regime,  was  to  be  the 
smallest  (Hereford)  and  the  ''  equalized "  bishoprics  were  to 
vary  from  £18,392  to  1,746,504,  with  a  difference  of  above 
1,500,000,  a  more  courageous,  and  therefore  a  wiser  policy, 
would  have  kept  unimpaired  the  smaller  bishoprics,  and  boldly 
proposed  a  plan  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  larger.  A 
plan  which  should  have  at  least  divided  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
Winchester,  into  two;  London,  York,  and  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, into  three,  or  given  them  this  proportion  of  suffragan  bishops; 
and  Chester  into  four,  would  have  commanded  respect;  and  the 
moral  courage  exerted  in  making  it  would  have  overawed  dis- 
content, even  in  quarters  where  the  manifest  necessity  of  the 
proposal  did  not  put  opposition  to  shame*  Men,  who  would 
have  proposed  this,  would  have  been  seen  to  be  in  earnest  about 
remedying  our  ecclesiastical  deficiencies,  and  probably,  no  very 
serious  difiiculty  would  have  been  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Church ;  these  could  not  appreciate  the  spiritual  change  of  in- 
vesting a  dean  with  the  office  of  a  bishop;*  they  could  only 
estimate  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords*  Report  said,  that  a  timid 
policy  among  the  Conservative  party  prevented  it ;  for  fear  that 
the  precedent  of  bishops  out  of  parliament  should  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  rest.  This  has  no  real  ground ;  for  the  bishops 
are  temporal  barons ;  the  new  bishops  would  not  have  been ;  but 
such  timidity  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  re-former,  or 
renewer,  or  restorer  of  the  Church.  The  single  opening  sen- 
tence then  of  the  Report,  ^*  We  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  increase  in  the  total  number  of  episcopal  sees,"  dissi- 
pated every  hope  of  amendment*  Nothing  but  the  increase  of 
the  "  total  number  of  bishoprics  "  would  afford  any  real  remedy ; 
the  plan  proposed  might  disguise  in  some  respects  the  extent  of 

*  At  the  same  time  thftt  Mr.  Newman's  interesting  pamphlet  appeared  on  the  general 
subject,  a  sketch  of  a  specific  plan  for  relietrin^  our  bisbopsp  by  the  same  means,  was 
drawn  by  a  different  hand,  in  the  British  Magazine,  March,  1835,  for  which,  howerer, 
there  were  not  then  adequate  materials,  since  the  Eeport  of  Ecdesiastical  Eerenuef  bnd 
not  been  published. 
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the  evily  by  reducing  the  more  privileged,  more  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  the  less  privileged,  dioceses;*  but  it  could  not  re- 
move the  necessity  of  further  change.  The  English  Churchy  here- 
tofore, had  increased  her  bishoprics  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  her  population ;  this  principle  of  our  Church  was,  for  the  first 
time,  abandoned,  and  extensive  changes  were  made,  and  all  the 
evils  of  unsettlement  incurred,  although  these  changes  must  be 
again  changed,  if  any  real  improvement  was  ever  to  be  made,  or 
our  Church  ever  to  enjoy  fully  her  birthright  of  Episcopal  super- 
intendence. It  was,  too,  evil,  and  of  evil  precedent,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  were  tempted, 
willingly  to  resign  one  of  their  bishops,  and  to  choose  a  condition 
spiritually  less  advantageous,  by  the  bribe  of  the  prospect  of  an 
improvement  to  their  benefices.     The  Report  proposed — 

*'  That  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  should  be  united ;— one 
advantage  which  will  result  from  the  union  of  these  two  sees  will  be  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  applying  a  part  of  the  impropriations,  which 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  poor  and  populous  vicarages  in  the  united  diocese." 

Harm  then  was  done  in  the  direct  proposals  of  this  first 
Report,  in  that  change  was  introduced,  without  any  real  benefit, 
and  change  contrary  to  the  former  character  of  our  Church,  and 
violating  old  attachments  and  relations.  Still,  this  Report, 
though  disadvantageous  in  detail,  violated  no  great  principles,^ 
and  in  every  important  principle  differed  from  its  successors,  in 
that — ].  it  extinguished  altogether  no  bishopric;  2.  invaded  no 
rights  of  property;  3.  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
bishops;  4.  proposed  to  preserve  the  chapters;  5.  was  guarded 
even  as  to  the  trusts  of  patronage ;  6.  was  in  the  right,  and  safe, 
and  old  way  of  providing  for  spiritual  wants  by  the  ecclesiastical 
impropriations  and  annexation ;  7.  it  implied  or  recommended  no 

*  The  following  table  ihows  the  relative  sixe  of  our  bishoprics,  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  are  to  be  remodelled : — 

old.     new. 

Above  100,000  souls  and  below  200,000 8      0 

200,000 300,000 4       2 

300,000 : 400,000 3       8 

400,000 500,000 3       7 

500,000 600,000 0       4 

600,000 700,000 1       1 

700,000-— 800,000 ^ 2       2 

800,000 900,000 1  0 

900,000 1,000,000 1  0 

1,000,000  and  upwards 3  2 

t  Except  in  what  related  not  to  the  subject  of  the  Report,  the  hasty  sub-division  of 
the  stall  of  Westminster,  which  (even  if  the  right  existed  anywhere)  none  but  the 
chapter,  or  the  whole  Church,  had  a  right  to  do. 
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permanent  board  with  a  majority  of  laymen  to  decide  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs ;  8,  in  a  \vord«  it  tnaititained  all  our  old  institu* 
tiom,  rights,  trusts,  foundations,  and  the  oaths  and  adjurations 
whereby  they  are  guarded,  inviolate  and  inviolable,  ana  adapted 
only  ancient  institutions  to  ends  which  were  in  part,  at  least,  con* 
templated  by  their  founders. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  annexation,  although,  if  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  it  would  destroy  many  of  the  purposes  of 
cathedral  institutions,  yet,  on  any  judicious  and  matured  system, 
it  would  be  but  carrying  out,  on  a  regular  plan,  what  exists 
already.  It  would  produce  no  organic  change  m  the  constitution 
of  our  Church. 

This  Commission  expired  with  the  administration  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.  That  statesman  had  made  the  mistake  not  unfrequent 
with  bis  complexion  of  policy;  he  had  proposed  alterations, 
about  which  people  cared  not,  and  thereby  hoped  to  be  able  to 
withhold  those  about  which  men  anxious  for  change  cared. 
These  cared  not  whether  we  had  three  or  two  dioceses  exceeding 
1,000,000  souls ;  they  had  listened  with  satisfaction,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  extinguishing  ten  sees  in  Ireland,  that  an  English 
metropolitan  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  diocese  containing 
a  million  and  a  half  of  souls ;  they  cared  not,  in  reality,  whether 
we  had  sinecures  or  not — the  clamour,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was 
meant  to  obtain  their  confiscation,  not  their  employment ;  they 
wished  not  to  equalize  bishoprics,  but  to  equalize  sects  with  the 
Church ;  their  idol  was  power  and  wealth ;  and  alterations  which 
gave  them  neither,  had  no  interest  for  them.  But  Sir  R.  Peel 
opened  a  door  which  he  could  not  close ;  he  had  established  a 
principle,  that  there  should  be  extensive  change,  even  though  in 
his  case  the  change  was  not  unprincipled,  or  without  principles ; 
yet  the  question,  that  there  shall  be  change,  once  established,  it 
is  an  easy  transition  from  change  of  some  sort  to  change  of  any 
sort.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  not  to  be  blamed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  unfinished,  and  allow  it  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
wherein  it  should  be  carried  on  very  differently ;  this  was  the  result 
of  past  compromise.  What  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  was,  the  undue 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  measure  of  so-called  church- 
reform;  the  haste  with  which  it  was  hurried  on;  the  appetite  for 
change  which  he  called  forth,  and,  (which  was  the  ground-work  of 
all  these)  the  employment  (it  may  be  unconsciously)  of  alterations 
in  the  Church  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  stability  of  a  secular 

i>arty,  or  the  mistaking  the  Church  for  a  secular  body.  He  thus 
oosened  the  confidence,  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  had 
begun  a  little  to  restore;  agitated  and  perplexed  the  minds  of 
those  in  whom  the  real  strength  of  his  line  of  politics  lies ;  and 
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the  Church  having  been  made  aubaervient  to  secular  politics,  was 
destined  to  suffer. 


The  new  Commission  was  issued  June  6,  IS35,  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  preceding,  only  that  five  Whig  politicians  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  four  Conservative,  thereby  showing  the  intention 
of  the  new  ministry  to  make  the  Commission  an  instrument  of 
power,  and  to  maintain  their  authority  in  it.  The  ascendancy  of 
laymen  over  the  bishops  was  now  as  eight  to  five* 

No  immediate  political  end  being  now  to  be  gained  by  an^ 
extraordinary  celerity,  the  Second  Report  did  not  appear  until 
about  a  year  after  the  first.  It  bears  date  March  4,  1836,  and 
was  laid  before  Parliament  March  10.  The  year  which  had 
elapsed,  however,  instead  of  maturing  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  unsettled  them :  within  a  year  the  whole  face  of 
things,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  were  changed. 

The  Commission  was  re-issued  in  terms  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  second  Report,  in  part,  went  beyond  the  objects  of  the 
Commission,  recommending  what  its  terms  no  ways  authorized,  in 
part,  went  in  direct  contravention  to  those  very  terms. 

The  gravest  instance  in  which  the  second  Keport  exceeded  the 
Commbsion,  was  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  ancient  bishopric 
of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

'^  We  are  of  opinloDf  also/'  it  says,  '^  that  the  bishopric  ct  Sodor  and 
Mann  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  united  to  that  of  Carlisle^  as  the 
Isle  of  Mann  contains  only  eighteen  parishes ;  over  which  the  archdeacon, 
who  is  residenti  and  has  a  respectable  income,  can  exercise  an  effectual 
superintendence*" 

As  if  it  were,  per  se,  a  good,  that  a  bishopric  should  be  sup- 
pressed, if  it  could  be  done  **  without  inconvenience,''  for  no 
positive  ground  is  alleged ;  and  the  Episcopal  office  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  lightly  appreciated,  since  the  superintendence  of  an 
archdeacon  is  placed  on  a  level  with  it;  as  if  the  one  were  as 
''  effectual,"  and  as  holy,  and  as  apostolic,  as  the  other !  To 
suppress  a  bishopric  by  the  secular  arm,  and  to  compare  the 
**  superintendence  "  of  an  archdeacon  with  that  of  a  bishop,  are 
certainly  in  keeping;.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  it  clearly  ex- 
ceeded their  commission.  The  Commission  did  not  entitle  them 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  at  all,  but  only  that  of 
the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales ;  Mann  is  a  separate  branch 
of  the  Church,  with  a  separate  jurisdiction  and  legislature;  and 
even  with  regard  to  English  bishoprics,  the  objects  of  inquiry 
proposed  were  **  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  the  more  equal 
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distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention  of  attaching, 
by  commendam,  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  the  ctire  of  souls!* 
not  the  extinction  of  a  bishopric,  or  (to  use  a  mild  term)  that  a 
bishopric  should  be  held  in  commendamy  in  order  that  a  deanery 
might  not  be.  The  same  Report  set  aside  the  objections  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  severance  of  his  suburban  districts 
and  their  annexation  to  the  see  of  London,  on  account  of  "  the 
advantages  of  placing  the  metropolis  and  the  suburban  parishes 
under  one  jurisdiction/'  We  confess  we  see  not  the  advantage 
of  placing  under  one  bishop  above  1,700,000  people,  connected 
together  by  no  bond,  except  the  common  boundary  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ;*  yet,  when  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great  a  convenience,  it 
seems  strange  that  it  should  have  seemed  no  *^  inconvenience  "  to 
join  on  an  island  to  another  diocese  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  stormy  sea,  during  the  winter  months  impassable.  The  gra- 
tuitousness of  this  destruction  of  an  ancient  see,  the  utilitarianism 
of  destroying  a  see  because  there  was  **  no  inconvenience,**  and 
the  disregard  to  rights  of  property,  which  would  have  taken  from 
Mann  its  **  ewe  iamb,**  in  order  to  spare  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
its  wealthier  neighbour,  eking  out  the  bishoprics  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  £2000  per  annum  taken  from  Mann,t  would, 
in  itself,  imply  that  other  influences  were  predominant  in  the 
Commission,  or  that  at  least  the  presence  of  its  new  elements 
had  transmuted  the  character  of  those  who  had  been  left  in  it. 
And  the  change  implied  by  this  arbitrary  act  is  the  more  remark- 
able, in  that  this  annexation  was  first  proposed  when  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  in  office,  in  order  to  add  the  bishop's  income  to  Car- 
lisle, but  the  measure  was  then  successfully  opposed,  as  being 
unjust,  if  the  revenues  were  alienated  from  the  soil,  and  useless,  if 
they  were  not. 

The  extinction  of  the  diocese  of  Mann  was  unjustifiable  on 
every  principle  of  honesty,  generosity,  and  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
it  was  an  Erastian  act,  oppressing  and  spoiling  a  weaker  neigh- 
bour; it  re-enacted  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  sees,  and  made  the 
English  Church  the  spoiler.  It  was,  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  single  instance. 

Far  more  extensive  was  the  case  of  direct  contravention  to  the 
terms  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  runs — ''for  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 

^  "  In  asMgoing  the  booiidaries  of  the  diocese,  we  have  adopted  tboie  fixed  by  m  set 
pasted  in  tlie  4tb  and  5th  yean  of  your  majesty's  reign,  as  comprising  tbe  aietropotftMi 
district."  Many  decided  duadvantaget,  bendes  that  of  tbe  Tastnesf  of  Ibechaoge*  are 
^ell  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Benson,  Letter,  p.  13,  tqq, 

t  Letter  by  the  late  Bi»bop  Ward  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Mano,  Not.  1837,  p.  3. 
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the  Established  Church ;"  the  king's  Speech,  as  said  above,  pressed 
the  same  point,  ''  to  render  them"  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  ''  most  conducive;"  the  former  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  were  preparing  to  consider  this,  and  began,  in  the  case  of 
Westminster,  acting  upon  it  The  Second  Commission  recited 
the  same  words,  and  then  proceeded  to  speak,  not  of  the  cathe- 
drals, but  of  their  endowments;  to  propose  to  render  them,  the 
cathedrals, ''  more  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church''  by 
well-nigh  destroying  them,  by  abolishing  at  one  stroke,  '*  above 
360  non-residentiary  prebends,  and  72,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
residentiaries ;  to  render,  e.  g,  Canterbury,  or  Westminster,  or 
Winchester,  or  Durham,  more  efficient,  by  taking  away  two- 
thirds  of  their  residentiaries,  suppressing  eight  out  of  twelve  pre- 
bends* Suppress  the  rest,  and  blot  out  (as  would  soon  be  done) 
all  but  the  memory  of  our  cathedrals,  what  they  did  for  the 
Church  so  long  as  politicians  meddled  not  with  them,  either  to 
corrupt  or  to  destroy  them,  and  you  will  have  brought  them  to 
the  very  acm£  of  efficiency.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
borrowed  a  hint  from  the  treacherous  act  of  Medea,  when  she 
cut  in  pieces  the  aged  king,  limb  fro(n  limb,  and  seethed  him, 
and  boiled  up  his  flesh,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the  freshness 
and  vigour  of  youth. 

The  contradiction  between  the  directions  given  by  his  late 
Majesty  and  this  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  even  have  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  enter  upon  the  question  at  all,*  but  that  the  influence 
of  a  strong  bias  is  proverbial.  Under  such,  the  Commissioners 
honestly  confess  themselves  to  have  acted.    They  admit 

*'  We  have  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  which  relates  to  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  under  a  strong  impreuion  that  if  the  endowments  of 
those  bodies  should  appear  to  be  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the  purposes 
of  their  institution,  and  for  maintaining  them  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency 
and  respectability,  as  may  enable  them  fully  to  carry  those  purposes  into 
effect,  the  surplus  of  those  endowments,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  to  be 
made  available  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices  containing  a  large 
population,  aud  to  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy." 

*  It  is  carious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  Cotnmisuoners  gradaally  change  the 
Jangoage  of  the  Commission  in  respect  to  the  cathedrals ;  the  Commission  mns,  *'  snch 
meuares  as  may  render  them  nu»t  condaciTe  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church/'  Report  L  changes  this  (towards  the  close)  into  "  by  which  those  founda- 
tions may  be  made  more  eondueive  than  they  now  are,*'  &c.;  but  Report  II.  actoally 
quotes  his  Majesty's  words,  "  as  may  render  them  conduciTc/'  omitting  "  most,"  p.  5. 
The  original  wordmg  cannot  be  acquitted  of  utilitarianism^  as  if  the  inquiry  were  alto- 
gether open,  and  cathedrals  might  be  turned  to  account  in  any  way  which  seemed  ex- 
pedient; but  as  theriews  of  the  Commissionen  altered,  even  it  was  modified. 
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In  other  words^  they  entered  upon  this  inquiry^  not  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cathedral  churches  might 
be  preserved  and  rendered  effective  for  the  ends  which  they  and 
we  have  at  heart, — not  with  any  respect  for  the  piety  of  their 
founders,  or  their  past  services,  or  the  sacredness  of  trusts,  or  the 
rights  of  property,  or  the  vested  interests  of  posterity, — not  with 
any  enlarged  views  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church, 
nor  whether  such  efficiency  might  not  be  promoted  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  these  offices,  if  well  filled  (and  for  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  filled,  persons  in  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners 
are  accountable  to  the  Church,  and  to  God),  nor  whether  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  Church,  to  have  such 
offices,  nor  whether  she  ever  was  without  them  in  some  form,  nor 
(to  name  one  point  more)  whether,  on  the  narrow  view  which 
makes  parochial  ministers  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  the 
Church,  a  judicious  system  of  annexation  of  important  cures  to  a 
certain  number  of  these  offices,  might  not  be  at  least  as  benefi- 
cial as  the  melting  them  down  into  one  common  fund,  (for  even 
if  it  were  only  as  beneficial,  the  most  ordinary  principles  of 
sound  policy  would  require  them  to  be  left  untouched) — the  Com- 
missioners entered  upon  the  inquiry,  as  they  state,  not  with  any 
of  these  views,  but  under  the  one  *^  strong  impression,'*  that  if  the 
cathedrals  had  any  thing  to  spare,  they  had  a  right  to  take  it;  '^it 
ought  to  be  made  available  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  bene- 
fices containing  a  large  population,  and  to  the  great  object  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy."  The  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  may  well  appeal  from,  the  Church  may  well 
mistrust,  such  biassed  and  prejudiced  inquiries ! 

The  inquiry,  consequently,  was  soon  settled.  Three  cathedrals 
were  found,  all  in  towns  of  small  population,  York,  Chichester, 
and  Carlisle,  which  had  but  a  dean  and  four  canons ;  therewith 
the  ''inquiry"  was  accomplished;  a  satisfactory  minimum  was 
found,  by  which  the  rest  might  be  measured  and  reduced ;  the 
commissioners  recommend,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 

'*  that  the  chapter  in  each  of  the  churches  enumerated,  shall  consist 
hereafter  of  a  dean  and  four  canons,  the  establishment  at  present  actually 
existing  in  the  cathedrals  of  York,  Chichester,  and  Carlisle ;  and  that 
the  income  which  would  have  been  payable  to  each  residentiary,  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  four,  shall,  as  the  stalls  become  vacant,  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty/' 

And  so,  because,  in  ancient  times,  in  the  cathedrals  in  small 
towns,  York  and  Chichester,  all  but  four  were  allowed  to  be  non- 
residents, no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  founder  of 

NO.  XLVI. — ^APR.  1838.  I  I 
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Walls,*  wbo  requires  that  the  smallest  number  of  residents  should 
be  six ;  or  because  at  the  Reformation  S500L  per  annum  alone 
was  rescued  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  for  the  cathedral 
of  the  small  city  and  diocese  of  Carlisle,  therefore  the  metropoli- 
tan cathedral  of  Canterbury;  or  the  chapter  of  Westminster,  in 
the  heart  of  our  destitute  and  crowded  capital ;  or  Exeter,  the 
capital  of  the  West;  or  Durham,  the  seat  of  an  university;  or 
Ely,  naturally  and  historically,  and  by  grateful  recollections  con* 
aected  with  one,  and  fruitful  ii|  learned  men,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level :  or  because  in  the  small  city  of  Carlisle,  a 
ffonuswhat  larger  income  is  divided  among  its  residentiaries,  than 
in  the  populous  and  important  city  of  Bristol  is  distributed 
aoiong  six,  therefore  Carlisle  is  to  retain  its  endowments,  Bristol 
is  to  lose  ttvo  of  its  stalls,  and  their  endowments  to  be  carried 
elsewhere ;  and  though  Carlisle  is  to  retain  its  endowment,  such 
as  it  is,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
because  tbfsir  founders  wished  their  service  to  be  mora  solema, 
and  their  number  of  residentiaries  larger,  are  all  to  be  reduced  to 
the  same  number  as  Carlisle,  and  their  aggregate  incomes  con- 
siderably below  it.f  We  do  not  wish  to  set  up  Carlisle  as  the 
ideal  of  income  as  well  as  of  numbers,  lest  it  should  be  the  signal 
for  fresh  spoliation,  such  as  has  been  spoken  of ;  but  we  do  contend 
that  it  is  an  injustice  to  these  cities  to  carry  their  income  else- 
where; and  that,  although  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Salisbury  have 
large  and  ill-endowed  cures,  whereas  had  their  founders  divided 
them  into  the  *'  perfect  number"  of  four,  they  would  still  have  re- 
tained it.  4g9iDt  ^^  those  who  attempted  to  realize  in  their  in- 
stitutions the  number  of  the  Apostles,  and  would  have  the  very 
number  of  the  residentiaries  be  a  memento  of  an  apostolic  life, 
Winchester  and  Canterbury  will  be  despoiled  of  two-thirds  of 
their  prebendaries  and  (the  dean  being  for  the  present  retained) 
of  four-sevenths  of  their  revenues,  whereas,  had  the  founders 
been  less  nobly  ambitious  in  the  institutions  which  they  con- 
secrated ''  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  and 
prescribed  but  six  instead  of  twelve  prebendaries,  they  would 
have  been  mutilated  of  one-third  only.  Again,  if  separate  estates 
were  left  to  any  particular  stall,  such  was  the  love  of  equality  in 

*  Memorial  of  the  pean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.— Chapter  Memorials,  p.  157. 

t  *'  The  rale  which  has  been  actually  adopted  mast  operate  unequatly,  because 
whateTer  be  the  amount  of  chapter  endowments,  and  whatever  be  its  wants,  vitboattbe 
least  reference  to  either  tlie  one  point  or  the  other,  the  portion  to  be  abstracted  is  made 
to  depend  simplj  on  the  number  of  shares  into  which  cathedral  lands  have  in  fact 
been  diTided ;  fo  that,  aifnmiug  two  cathedrals  with  equal  levennes,  if  in  the  one, 
eight  residentiaries  had  been  found  necessary,  and  had  been  maintained,  and  in  the 
other  fonr  only,  from  the  more  efficient  chapter  half  its  means  woald  be  abstracted, 
snd  from  the  other  nothing."— |4«ter  Uemmalf  h  c.  p.  86, 
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these  Commissioners,  (with  the  exception  of  two  cases  *'  reserved 
for  further  consideration/')  that  they  were  all  taken  away;  «ven 
Chichester,  with  its  four  residentiaries,  did  not  reach  the  ideal  of 
perfection  since  it  had  separate  estates  amounting  to  109f«  per 
annum !  and  so,  by  the  (we  will  not  use  a  hard  term,  but  the 
Commissioners'  own)  by  the  abstractiorfi  of  the  separate  estates, 
it  yielded  1092.  per  annum  to  ^  die  fiind.*'  Happy,  or  as  it  is 
termed  in  minstrelsy  '^  merry  Carlisle"  alone  reidized  its  ancient 
character,  and  remained  unmutilated.  Procrustes  was  wont  to 
be  a  proverb  for  tyrannical  proceeding;  yet  even  he,  when  he 
stretched  out  or  amputated  the  limbs  of  the  travellers,  as  they  fell 
short  of,  or  exceeded  his  ideal,  chose  a  medium  standard;  in  these 
recommendations,  almost  the  whole  process  is  amputation. 

But  if  in  this  point  these  second  Commissioners  went  beyond 
their  measure  and  against  their  instructions,  in  one  closely  con- 
nected with  it  they  fell  short  of  it,  we  mean  in  "  Inquiry."  They 
were  directed,  as  they  recite  the  terms  of  their  Commission,  to 
''  consider  the  state  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales.**  As  they  interpreted  the  former  instruc- 
tions over-laxly,  so  these  over-narrowly.  Terms,  such  as  these, 
could  hardly  be  construed  to  mean  that  they  were  to  look  into 
the  returns  of  the  former  Commission,  which  in  their  first 
Report  they  designate  as  inadequate  ;t  examine  them  on  the  state 
of  each  Cathedral;  see  what  funds  were  divided  among  its  resi- 
dentiaries ;  whether  it  had  any  non-residentiaries ;  what  separate 
estates  any  of  its  members  held ;  what  might  be  confiscated  to 
the  general  fund.  It  surely  implied  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
local  circumstances  of  each  several  cathedral ;  its  relation  to  the 
city  or  the  diocese  in  which  it  was  placed ;  what  ends  it  might 
serve  relatively  to  those  for  whom  it  was  more  immediately  en- 
dowed, at  least  the  sources  of  its  revenues ;  and  what  it  owed  to 
such  places,  or  how  it  might  more  especially  benefit  those  where- 
with it  was  connected.  It  is  plain  that  no  such  in<|uiry  was  made, 
even  for  this,  that  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  that,  upon 
inquiry,  the  same  unbending  measure  of  confiscation  should  have 
been  applied  to  all,  all  have  been  mown  down  to  one  common 
level.  The  Commissioners  could  not  so  have  ignored  all  the  in- 
formation which  inquiry  would  have  furnished.  But,  besides,  it 
is  notorious  {and  we  have  full  reason  to  know)  that  no  inquiry  was 

*  "  Abstraction,  the  act  of  taking  away  one  thing  from  another."— 'JaJknfan's  Diet, 
t  "  Ab  the  sreater  part  of  the  Epiacopal  rcTenuei  arises  from  fines  on  the  renewal 
of  leases,  of  which  some  were  granted  for  three  lives,  renewable  when  a  life  drops.  Mid 
others  for  twenty*one  years,  renewable  every  seven,  and  in  towns  for  forty  years,  re- 
newable every  fourteen,  U  U  manifnt  that  a  period  of  three  Years  is  too  short  to  ex« 
hibit  a  correct  average  of  the  annual  valne  of  the  several  sees*  — Ai;port  1,  p.  5. 
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made;'*  that  information  offered  was  refused;  that  representa- 
tions were  left  unanswered ;  that  no  one  member  of  a  cathedral 
(we  speak  not  of  one  who,  being  a  bishop,  was  on  the  Commis- 
sion) $10  one  member  of  a  cathedral  was  examined^  heard,  or  /ts- 
tened  to.  The  recommendations  for  the  suppression  of  stalls, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  they  were  not  empowered 
to  make,  was  founded  on  the  entire  neglect  of  inquiry,  which  was 
the  very  professed  object  of  their  appointment. 

Yet  the  Commissioners  felt  that  they  ought,  by  the  terms  of 
their  appointment,  to  have  made  such  inquiries;  they  admit  that 
they  ought,  and  they  profess  that  they  had  made  them,  nay,  and 
**  particular  inquiries/'    They  say, 

**  Having  made  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  constitution  of 
these  several  foundations^  the  establishments  mentioned  in  each,  the  re- 
venues of  the  corporations  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  corporate  funds,  we  are  now  prepared  to  recommend 
such  measures,  as  will,  in  our  opinion,  leave  a  sufiBcient  provision  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Churches,  for  the  continual  re- 
paration and  maintenance  of  the  fabrics,  and  for  the  other  objects  con"- 
templated  by  the  founders^  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  application  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  to,  &c/' 

But  these  "  particular  inquiries"  extended  no  further  than  into 
the  large  Report,  printed  by  the  previous  ^'  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,"  or  a  condensation  of  the 
statements  made  to  them.  The  Appendixes,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  T,  to 
which  they  refer  in  proof  of  their  *'  particular  inquiries,"  contain 
no  other  data  than  what  had  been  furnished  before  by  a  different 
body,  re-arranged.  Yet  they  too  had  been  armed  with  the  same 
power  of  examining  upon  oath,  if  required,  "  any  rolls,  records^ 
orders,  books,  papers,  or  other  writings  relating  to  the  said  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches ;"  so  that  the  advisers  of  this  Com- 
mission contemplated  no  such  summary  process  as  that  adopted. 
Such  inquiry  would  have  prevented  much  evil.  The  Commis^ 
sioners  declared  their  wish  to 

<'  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  services 
of  the  churches ;" 

and  the  chapter  of  Carlisle,  the  model  cathedral,  would  have  told 
them  that 

'^  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  state  that  they  cannot  contemplate  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  the  proposal  for  reducing  the  numberof  canons  in 
other  more  richly-endowed  cathedrals  to  the  number  of  iom,  fixed  by 
their  own  statutes ;  because  they  are,  from  experience,  well  aware  that 

•  This  it  complained  of  in  the  Memorial  of  Canterbury  (p.  S8),  Exeter  (p.  9«), 
Lincoln  (p.  107),  Salisbury  (p.  US).  The  chapter  of  Weils  offers  information  (p. 
137). .  Others  («.  g,  £xetcr)  give  a  good  deal  which  was  not  attended  to. 
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with  that  limited  number  it  is  very  difficult,  and  often  impracticable,  to 
secure  the  constant  attendance  of  one  of  the  body  at  daily  prayer,  more 
especially  when  sickness  or  old  age  may  happen  to  prevent  individuals 
from  fulfilling  their  own  wishes  in  that  respect.'* — Chapter  Memorials, 
p.  24. 

Canterbury  again  would  have  stated  that 

"  we  ourselves  have  had  at  the  same  time  four  prebendaries,  of  whom 
three  were  more  than  seventy  years  old,  two  of  them  more  than  eighty, 
and  one  so  much  an  invalid  that  he  was  seldom  equal  to  his  duty ;  what 
would  have  been  said  of  our  '  efficiency/  if  our  number  had  been  limited 
to  those  four?  If  we  look  to  those  cathedrals  in  which  the  number  of 
prebendaries  is  four,  we  find  that  a  system  of  proxies  has  been  there  in- 
troduced and  tolerated ;  but  the  system  has  given  rise  to  much  calumny 
against  cathedral  institutions,  even  where  use  has  rendered  it  familiar  3 
and  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  introduction  of  it  at  the  present 
day,  would  more  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  chapters,  whose  members 
have  been  studious  and  careful  to  give  their  personal  attendance." — Ib» 
p.  12. 

Exeter^  that 

"  in  the  discharge  of  the  many  and  important  public  duties  which  their  po-* 
sition  in  the  diocese  and  the  city  brings  upon  them,  it  is  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  two  or  more  canons,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to 
act  with  the  necessary  promptitude  and  decision.*' — lb,  p.  ??• 

Exeter,  which  is  among  the  most  efficient  and  well-conducted 
cathedrals  in  the  Church,  attests  that  it  owes  that  efficiency  to  the 
constant  residence  of  two  or  more  of  its  prebendaries,  as  opposed 
to  the  modern  lax  system,  which  in  consequence  of  these  prefer- 
ments being  held  with  distant  cures,  too  often,  but  not  uniformly 
prevails,  that  one  only  should  reside  at  once.  This  modern  inno- 
vation the  Commission  took  as  its  standard. 

Ely  again,  that 

'*  in  compliance  with  the  strong  injunction  of  their  statutes,  they  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  preaching  to  a  very  large  congregation  assembled 
in  the  body  of  the  cathedral  church.  In  cases  of  sickness  and  infirmity, 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  one  member  of  the  chapter  to  take  another's 
duty,  80  that  there  are  very  few  Sundays  in  the  year  when  the  pulpit  is 
not  occupied  by  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  dean,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  chapter ;  but  that  they  are  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  maintain  this  pait  of  the  service  upon  its  present  footing,  if 
the  number  of  canons  were  reduced  to  four." 

And  after  protesting  against  the  inference  from  York  and  Chi- 
chester, in  which  non-residentiaries  perform  a  part  of  the  duty, 
they  maintain — 

"  that  should  the  proposed  reduction  ever  take  place,  it  would  most  se- 
riously impair  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and  efficiency  of  those  religious 
offices,  which  were  ordained  by  their  founder  to  be  performed  for  ever 
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im  tbe  cftthedral  cbnrch  of  Ely,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  Qoi,  «nd  the 
welfare  of  the  people." 

The  like  is  urged  by  the  chapters  of  WestminBter,  Windsor, 
and  Hereford ;  and  in  another  chapter^  with  which  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  consisting  of  six  prebendaries,  two  of  whom  have  from 
ill  health  long  been  incapacitated  from  residing,  how  would  the 
service  be  provided  for,  if  these  two  shall  be  part  of  the  reduced 
number  of  four  ?  This  office  is  in  tbe  large  majority  of  cases  re- 
tained for  life,  and  yet  it  is  one,  which,  iu  case  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  holders,  cannot,  like  parochial  duties,  be  supplied  by  a  cu* 
rate.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  the  founders 
did  not  fix  the  minimnra  which  modern  ''  equalizing'^  would 
adopt. 

Again,  the  Commissioners  profess  to  wish 

"  to  leave  enough  for  the  reparation  and  continual  maintenance  of  the 
fabric." 

On  this  again  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  would  have  informed 
tbem, 

'  that  to  provide  for  the  frequent  and  costly  repairs  of  their  venerable 
cathedral,  they  had  hitherto  subjected  themselves  to  a  dedaction  from 
their  annual  dividends,  by  appropriating  one-eighth  to  the  express  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  it  in  its  original  beauty  and  elegance." — /6.  p.  132. 

The  chapter  of  Norwich  and  of  Christ-Church,  insist  upon  the 
same  point ;  and  it  were  manifest,  on  reflection,  that  when  the 
maxim  should  be  once  established,  that  cathedrals  become  '^  con- 
dncife  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church"  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  which  they  yield  towards  parochial  purposes,  any  sums 
to  be  spent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  would  be  first 
grudged,  then  clamoured  against,  then  refused.  Would  the  chap- 
ter of  Canterbnry  have  been  allowed  to  pledge  its  income  in  or-^ 
der  to  borrow  29,000/.  for  the  restoration  of  their  beautiful  fabric? 
Would  it  not  have  been  said,  (it  has  indeed  been  already  said,) 
^  Wherefore  this  waste  ?  This  ointment  might  have  been  sold 
for  much  and  given  to  the  poor.''  The  principle  of  magnificent 
honouring  of  God,  which  thinks  nothing  too-  costly  for  His  ser- 
vice Who  gave  us  all,  and  our  modern  utilitarianiem,  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  So  soon  as  the  utilitarian  principle  shall 
be  applied  to  cathedrals,  their  days  are  numbered^  this  very  plea 
of  their  espensiveness  has  been  already  urged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"*  as  a  ground  for  pulling  them  down,  and  the  proposal 
was  heard  unrebuked.  The  same  proposal  was  made  in  times 
which  have  too  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  present. 

*  By  Mr.  Umne* 
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**  On*  the  Journals  may  be  read  the  following  entry  (9th  July, 
.1652.) 

*'  That  it  be  referred  to  fb^  coimnittee  to  consider  what  cathedrals 
are  fit  to  stand,  and  what  to  be  palled  down^  and  what  part  thereof;  and 
how  those  cathedrals,  or  stich  part  thereof,  as  shall  be  pvdled  down  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  faith." 

It  was  discovered  then,  We  believe,  that  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  these  massive  monuments  of  piety  would  cost  more  thaa 
the  value  of  the  materials,  when  the  desolation  was  accomplished ; 
and  so  since  nothing  could  be  obtained  to  relieve  '^  the  public 
faith,"  our  cathedrals  were  allowed  to  stand  ;  but  time  and  decay 
are  costless  labourers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  after  about  two-thirds 
of  the  property  of  a  chapter  has  been  confiscated,  two-thirds 
would  not  be  paid  out  of  ''  the  fund"  resulting  from  the  confis- 
cations, towards  any  repairs  of  the  cathedral.  No !  it  would  now 
become,  what  its  founders  made  it  to  other  ends,  sacrosanct ;  the 
spoils  would  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  parochial  clergy : 
the  remnants  of  the  chapters  might  support  their  cathedrals,  if 
they  would,  with  their  whole  income ;  else  a  sure  but  heavy  hand 
would  moulder  them,  and  after-generations  would  admire  the 
ruins  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  as  they  do  those  of  Tinterne  and  Mel- 
rose ;  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  their  sympatliy  and  taste  in 
admiring  what  their  penury  destroyed.  The  state  of  the  once 
beautiful  cathedrals  of  Normandy  show  what  will  be  the  effects 
of  this  ''  abstraction  '*  of  their  funds. 

Lastly,  the  Commissioners  wish,  they  say, 

^  To  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  other  objects  contemplated  by 
their  founders/' 

Here,  again,  inquiry  would  have  saved  what  is  of  all  the  mosf 
painful,  and  which,  considering  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Episcopal  Commissioners,  one  least  likes  to  touch  upon.  Yet 
the  first  object,  that  which  the  founders  seem  modt  prominently  to 
have  contemplated,  was  the  inviolability  of  their  institutions.  This 
is  just  what  one  would  suppose  that  a  founder  would  contemplate  y 
he  might  think  that  in  varying  times,  his  institution  might  require 
various  subordinate  modifications,  (though  even  these  he  would 
have  used  sparingly,  lest  his  institution  should  be  made  to  fall  iu 
with  bad  times,  instead  of  being  a  witness  against  them,)  but  that 
which  founders  would  natnrally  have  at  heart  would  be,  that 
their  institutions  should  remain,  as  monuments  of  them ;  that 
they  should,  after  their  death,  remain  to  carry  on  their  designs ; 
that  they  themselves  should  thus  work  on  after  death ;  that  as 
long  as  the  militant  state  of  Christ's  Church  should  endure,  theit^ 

*  Prospects  of  England,  June,  IBSS,  an  able  pamphlet 
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gifts  and  labours  should  be  employed  iu  the  good  fight.  They 
were  contented  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fabrics,  which,  while  on 
earthy  they  should  never  see ;  they  were  content  with  a  posthu- 
mous joy ;  they  parted  with  the  present,  that  they  might  gain 
futurity.  They  lived  in  futurity,  and  parting  with  what  could  be 
realized  during  life,  for  that  which  could  not  be  completed  till 
after  life,  they  wished  to  have  the  whole  period  after  their  life  as 
theirs.  They  wished,  blending  their  names  or  their  works  witli 
His,  "  Who  alone  endureth  for  ever,*'  to  acquire  an  immortality 
for  their  works,  to  yield  an  immortality  of  service ;  "  they  called" 
not  ^*  their  lands  after  their  own  names/^  but  after  His,  and  so 
they  hoped,  that,  with  His,  their  "  name  also  should  endure  for 
ever,  their  names  should  remain  under  the  sun  among  the  pos- 
terities,'' who  (in  their  subordinate  way)  '*  should  be  blessed  through 
them,  while  generation  after  generation,  through  their  institutions, 
praised  their  God.*' 

Such  is  the  obvious  wish  of  a  founder,  the  integrity  and  in- 
violability of  his  institutions ;  and  such  the  chapters  would,  upon 
inquiry,  have  informed  them,  was  the  expressed  wish  of  their 
founders,  and  that  consequently  whatever  additional  duties  mi^ht 
be  laid  upon  them,  it  must  be  a  first  principle  that  the  institutioa 
should  remain  unimpaired.  The  Cathedral  of  Ely  (and  their 
statutes  are  the  same  as  many,  if  not  all,  and  are  the  expositors  of 
all)  would  have  told  them,  that  the  will  of  their  founder,  as  re- 
corded in  their  statutes,  was* — 

''  To  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  we 
have  decreed  that  a  certain  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  one  dean,  a 
presbyter,  and  eight  prebendaries,  presbytera,  should  be  created,  erected, 
founded,  and  established,  there  to  serve  Almighty  God  wholly  and  for  ever ; 
and  this  same  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  one  dean,  a  presbyter,  and 
eight  prebendaries,  presbyters,  with  other  ministers  necessary  for  the 
worship  of  God,  we  do  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  really  and  fully  create, 
erect,  found,  establish,  and  do  by  these  presents  command  to  be  esta- 
blished and  kept  inviolably  for  ever  ;  and  the  said  dean  and  prebendaries 
we  do  in  name  and  reality  make,  create,  and  establish,  into  one  corporate 
body,  and  do  make,  declare,  ordain  and  hold  them  as  one  body,  and  let 
them  have  a  perpetual  succession,^* 

It  was  surely  a  part  of  "  the  constitution  of  these  several 
foundations,"  into  which  the  Commissioners  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  inquire,  that  they  were  constituted  for  ever. 

The  more  miserable  part,  however,  remains.      The  several 

*  We  cannot,  of  course,  look  upon  Henry  VIII.  or  Elisabeth  as  Uie  foanders  of 
cathedrals,  >«hich  they  only  re-erected  on  the  biuis  of  similar  foundations,  abstaining 
thns  far  from  gratifying  the  avarice  of  their  courtiers ;  but  their  statutes  may  be  looked 
upon  as  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  ancient  and  reaJ  foanders,  to  which  these  gave  a 
cItU  and  royal  sanction. 
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bishops  on  the  commission  had,  by  themselves,  or  by  proxy/taken 
the  oath  prescribed  in  their  charters,  that  they  would  maintain 
the  *^  rights  *'  of  the  said  churches.  Such  oaths  are  in  tranquil 
tiroes  often  apt  to  be  forgotten,  from  the  very  fact,  that  he  who 
takes  them  thinks  it  impossible  that  he  can  violate  them.  Had 
inquiry  been  employed,  they  would  have  been  reminded  that  the 
oath  bound  them,  not  only  as  to  any  thing  which  they  could  do 
in  their  individual  capacity,  which  is  nothing,  but  as  legislators ; 
that  they  are,  as  they  have  often  since  been  quietly  and  respect- 
fully reminded, ''  the  sworn  defenders  of  the  cathedrals,'^  and  must 
not,  in  any  way,  lay  their  hand  upon  them ;  that  they  may  reform 
abuses,  if  any  exist,  but  may  not,  under  a  plea  of  reconstructing, 
destroy. 

The  Chapter  of  Canterbury  *  would  have  recalled  to  them,  had 
it  been  allowed  to  speak,  that — 

"  The  care,  indeed,  taken  of  our  *  rights  and  liberties '  thus  ordained, 
is  singularly  manifested  in  the  oath  which  our  diocesans  take  on  their  in* 
tbronization,  and  which  binds  them  absolutely  to  maintain  our  rights 
and  liberties,  while  it  exacts  bat  a  conditional  observance  of  our  cus- 
toms 'y  for  the  words  of  the  oath  are,  '  I  swear  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  this  church,  and  to  observe  the  approved  customs  thereof, 
and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  archbishop,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  ob- 
served by  others,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  God*s  word, 
the  laws,  statutes,  provisions  and  ordinances  of  the  realm,  or  to  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative,  and  not  otherwise/  The  language  in  the  cup.  6  of 
our  statutes  sets  forth  the  founder's  will  without  any  ambiguity  : — *  We 
whoUjf  forbid  the  alienation  or  impledging  of  any  manor,  &c.,  for  we 
wish  our  church  to  be  in  good  condition,  not  to  grow  lean*  {pinguesceref 
nm  macrescere), 

'*  The  oath  prescribed  in  cap.  1 1  of  our  statutes,  and  taken  by  every 
prebendary  on  his  admission,  contains  the  founder's  will,  expressed,  if 
possible,  still  more  strongly. — Since,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
founder  has  not  only  given  to  us  the  disposal  and  enjoyment  of  all  our 
revenues,  and  by  every  kind  of  ordinance  secured  them  to  us  absolutely, 
and  without  deduction  for  any  purpose  foreign  to  our  establishment, 
save  of  one  specific  payment  in  lieu  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  but  that 
he  has  also  confined  the  revenues  to  us,  excluding  all  others  from  parti- 
cipating in  them,  and  that  he  binds  every  individual  member,  by  the 
strongest  and  most  sacred  ties,  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all 
attempts  that  may  be  made  to  alienate  or  divert  any  portion  of  them, 
we  maintain  that  no  alienation  of  our  revenues  can  be  enforced  by  the 
Commissioners,  without  violating  as  well  all  the  generally  received 
rights  of  property,  as  the  rights  and  liberties  which  are  peculiarly  ours." 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  this  consideration,  which  is  again 
strongly  urged  in  the  memorial  of  Ely,  hinted  at  in  that  of  Here- 

*  Memorial,!,  c*  p. 9» 
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ford  and  others,  and  coBveyed  in  the  common  memorial  of  tlie 
delegates  of  chapters,  would  have  inflnenced  die  episcopal  mem* 
bers  of  the  Commission ;  that  even  if  they  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  their  oath  might  be  confined  to  their  individual  capa- 
cities (in  which  it  now  means  nothing),  still  it  would  commonly  be 
thought  that  an  oath  taken  hj  one,  as  bishop,  and  on  his  inthroni- 
aation  as  bishop,  must  bind  him  in  all  his  episcopal  functions ;  that 
great  scandal  would  consequently  be  given,  and  great  laxity  as  to 
oaths  encouraged,  did  they  become  the  very  causes  of  destroying 
or  impairing,  did  they  recommend,  and  legislate,  and  vote  for,  im- 
pairing that,  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate.  As  it 
was,  there  were  no  means  of  conveying  this  information  to  them, 
until  the  first  act  had  been  done ;  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
(in  the  face  of  the  opposite  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  first  Report,  as  corresponding  with  the  Commission)  to 
suspect  that  any  such  plan  was  even  contemplated ;  the  Com- 
missioners then  could  not  but  remain  unwarned;  they  recom- 
mended these  measures  against  the  cathedrals,  we  are  assured, 
unaware  of  their  oath  ;  the  second  step  they  have  not  yet  taken ; 
they  have  not  retracted,  but  Jieither  have  they  advanced.  We  are 
sure,  could  the  matter  have  been  presented  to  them,  re  integra, 
they  would  have  seen  that  any  connscation  of  revenues  was  pre- 
cluded to  them  individually,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  that  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  other  hands, 
that  to  them,  annexation  of  duty,  or  some  plan  which  should 
maintain  each  cathedral  entire  and  inviolate,  was  the  only  way 
open,  whereby  to  make  the  cathedrals  ''  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church." 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  all  inquiry,  save  into  the  amount 
of  the  endowments  of  the  several  cathedrals,  and  the  numbers  to 
whom  those  endowments  had  been  allotted,  the  process  was  neces- 
sarily short*  The  only  principle  of  this  Report  and  this  Commission 
was  (in  its  own  language)  to  **  obtain  what  resources''  it  could, 
for  an  end,  good  in  itself,  but  not,  if  pursued  by  means  not  ^ood, 
nor,  in  such  way,  likely  to  be  blessed.  Its  characteristic  is  an 
utter  disregard  of  all  ancient  rights  and  usages  and  laws,  a  for- 
getfulness  of  times  past.  Riveted  on  the  present,  and  present 
needs,  every  thing  else  disappears  from  the  sphere  of  their  vision, 
but  this  only,  how  this  neK>ney,  or  some  portion  of  this  money, 
may  be  **  obtained ; — rem,  si  possis,  recte,  si  non,  quocunque 
modo  rem."  Having  fixed  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  (for  York 
and  Chichester,  which  they  instance,  have  non-resideniiaries)  as  the 
one  model,  as  the  ideal  of  a  cathedral,  for  ^'  carrying  fully  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  their  institution ;" — (The  cathedral  also  of 
Carlisle  as  well  as  its  chapter  surely  was  the  model  upon  which 
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the  magtiificeDt  and  elevated  pile  of  Canterbury  was  formed,  the 
founder  of  Canterbury  could  have  had  no  further  views  than  he 
of  Carlisle;)  having  taken  this  as  their  maiimum  of  cathedral 
magnificence,  every  thing  else  is  swept  away ;  the  fifty-one  non- 
residentiary  prebends  of  Lincoln^  *'  each  of  which,  save  one/'  (as 
they  were  afterwards  reminded,)  '^  within  four  hundred  years,  pro- 
duced a  bishop ;  and  every  individual  cathedral  in  this  kingdom 
has  had  a  prebendary  of  this  noble  church,  bishop  thereof;"* 
every  thing,  prebends,  canonries,  separate  estates,  are  all  '*  dealt 
with  **  in  one  and  the  same  way,  as  if  there  were  no  laws  but  those 
of  might,  no  title-deeds  but  those  of  want,  no  right  but  only  will^ 
no  will  of  a  founder,  no  will  but  of  the  present  day. 


The  Commissioners  decided  without  examining,  but  there  must 
of  necessity  be  examination  after  they  had  decided*  They  did 
not  inquire  before  they  decided,  and  so  there  must  needs  be  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  in  order  to  adapt  their  decisions  in  any  degree 
'to  existing  circumstances.  This  is  visible  in  every  part  of  their 
Reports*  And  this  at  once  rendered  necessary  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  most  extensive  innovation  on  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  institution  more  formidable  than  even  the  existing  Com- 
mission, a  permanent  Corporate  Commission,  to  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  settling  details,  which  the  Commissioners  had  been 
in  too  much  haste,  or  had  not  information  enough,  to  decide 
upon.  They  had,  without  attention  to  details,  with  bold  and  un« 
shrinking  hand,  sketched  out  the  model,  upon  which  the  noUe 
and  massive  structures  of  our  forefathers  were  to  be  re-con- 
strocted,  and  their  goodly  buildings  turned  into  petty  tenements, 
wherein  men  might,  if  they  could,  find  shelter.  Yet,  when  the 
work  of  destruction  was  to  commence,  some  there  must  be  to  fit 
together  the  broken  shafts  and  capitals  into  the  rude  walls  of 
the  new  structure.  In  a  word,  the  Commissioners  had,  with  r^ 
gard  to  both  parts  of  their  subject,  the  arrangement  of  dioceses^ 
and  the  spoliation  of  chapters,  settled  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
rather  undone,  but  they  had,  through  lack  of  information,  settled 
little  or  nothing  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

Beginnings  are  generally  slight ;  and  so,  in  this  second  Re- 
port, this  new  body  is  but  indistinctly  hinted  at.  The  first 
sketch  of  it  is  thus  drawn  with  reference  to  the  remodelling  of 
dioceses ;+ — 

**  Minor  objections  have  been  made  to  other  parts  of  the  proposed 
territorial  divisions  of  dioceses^  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  specify } 

*  WUlii'i  Hist  of  Cathedrals,  quoted  in  linooln  Memorial,  1.  c;  p.  111. 
t  Rep.  2,  p.  S. 
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for,  with  regard  to  this^  and  indeed  to  most  of  the  measures,  iirhicfay  in 
the  discbarge  of  our  duty^  we  have  recommeDded,  or  may  have  to  re- 
commend^ to  your  majesty,  it  will  be  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing them  fully  into  effect,  that  permanent  authority  8hY)uld  be  vested  in 
some  persons,  to  be  named  in  any  act  of  parliament  which  may  be 
passed  for  sanctioning  those  measures;  who  may  be  capable  of  tJi- 
quiring  into  details,  more  fully  than  would  be  convenient  for  your  ma- 
jesty in  council,  with  whom,  we  apprehend,  the  ultimate  sanction  will 
vest." 

Transferring  population  from  one  diocese  to  another  seemed  to 
have  little  difficulty.  Our  episcopal  system  had  already  been  so 
M'eakened  by  the  neglect  or  positive  offences  of  the  government 
since  the  RcvolutioD|  that  the  laity  are  in  many  cases  hardly  con- 
scious under  what  bishop  they  live ;  they  think  of  him  as  one 
who  has  to  direct  the  discipline  and  often  the  appointments  of 
the  clergy,  and  so  is  indirectly  concerned  with  them ;  or  they  do 
value  the  graces  of  an  individual  as  an  eminent  ecclesiastic :  but, 
further,  they  do  not  conceive  that  they  live  in  any  special  relation 
to  him.  In  the  clergy  it  might  seem  want  of  respect  to  the 
bishop  to  whom  they  were  to  be  transferred,  to  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  change ;  and,  besides,  they  believed  that  it  had  the  com- 
mon sanction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops.  However  this 
may  be,  except  when  men  were  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  a 
bishop^  the  transfer  was  made  without  opposition  or  difficulty ; 
not  so  revenue  and  money.  Here,  as  soon  as  details  began  to  be 
investigated,  difficulties  were  seen,  which  the  expeditious  present- 
ment of  the  said  Report  had  given  no  time  even  to  glance  at* 
They  discovered*  that — 

"  The  peculiar  manner  of  leasing  the  episcopal  estates  throws  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  arrangement  suggested 
in  our  First  Report.  If  the  estates  were  let  at  rack  rents,  so  that  each 
bishop  might  receive  every  year  about  that  which  is  stated  to  be  his 
average  annual  income,  it  would  be  easy,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  the  richer  sees,  to  require  the  future  bishop  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  sum  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  poorer  sees.  But 
the  great  variation  which  occurs  in  the  episcopal  incomes  from  year  to 
year,  according  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fines  is  received,  presents 
an  obvious  difficulty." 

Thus  then  a  more  complex  expedient  became  necessary  than 
that  recommended  in  the  First  Report ;  they  had,  it  seems,  gone 
upon  a  rough  estimate  of  the  episcopal  incomes,  and  had  not 
even  taken  into  'account,  what  from  their  own  experience  they 
n^ust  have  well  known,  that  the  annual  income  of  each  see  varies 
very  considerably,  and  that  therefore  the  payments  to  be  made  by 

•  Report  2,  p.  S, 
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the  ^^  richer  sees  '^  must  be  very  irregular.  This  variation,  although 
not  much  felt  now,  when  bishops  are  allowed  to  hold  commen- 
dams,  would  be  felt  very  sensibly,  if  any  great  variation  were  to 
take  place  in  the  reduced  income  of  from  4000/.  to  5000/.  This 
consideration  produced  difficulties,  amid  which  the  Commissioners 
in  the  Second  Report  seem  to  toss  to  and  fro,  throwing  out  a 
suggestion  or  two,  but  with  no  very  definite  prospect  of  its  hold- 
ing or  mooring  them  safely ;  so  that  again  this  new  undefined 
'*  body"  is  called  in.  To  meet  these  exigencies,  it  is  suggested, 
that  the  ordinary  expedient  of  bankrupts  must  be  resorted  to. 

''  The  reversions  of  some  estates  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  sold. 
Such  sales  can  now  be  effected  only  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament :  we  would  therefore  suggest  the  expediency  of  giving  power 
to  effect  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
body  to  whkh  me  have  referred,^^ 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  change  of  tone  in  the  two  Re* 
ports.  Rep.  1.  speaks  of  "  enabling  the  incumbents  of  the 
richer  sees  to  pay,  8cc.*'  Rep.  2.  of  *^  requiring  of  the  future 
bishop ; — the  sums  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  of  a  future 
bishopric;*'  so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  arrangement  of  the  bishops 
among  themselves,  but  a  compulsory  regulation  from  without, 
which  they  who  made,  might  re-make  as  they  pleased.  But,  be- 
yond this,  a  power  is  to  be  given  of  selling  episcopal  estates,  with 
the  consent,  not  of  the  bishops  whose  they  are  or  were,  but  of  the 
body  referred  to.    If  so,  the  independence  of  the  bishops  is  gone. 

A  further  invasion  of  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  this  body,  is  prepared  in  the  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  pluralities  and  the  union  of  smaller  bene- 
fices ;  but  still  undefined.  It  was  suggested  that  certain  cases  of 
pluralities  may  be  allowed  upon  statements  made  by  the  bishop 
to  the  archbishop,  and  transmitted,  with  his  sanction,  to  the  privy 
council.    ''  The  union  of  two  benefices,"  it  is  said, — 

*'  May  n&w  be  done,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  bishop,  with  the 
consent  of  the  patron.  But  there  exists  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  legally  done,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove  by  a  more  strict  and  precise  limitation." 

And  how  is  this  done  ?  One  should  have  thought  that  the 
natural  remedy,  instead  of  a  more  precise  limitation,  would  have 
been  to  have  put  greater  confidence  in,  and  give  greater  latitude 
to,  the  bishops.  The  remedy  as  to  the  union  of  benefices  (re- 
markably enough)  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  this  Report,  except  by 
the  juxta-positionof  a  provision  that  the ''  separatioji  of  unions  shall 
be  effected  by  his  majesty  in  council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  bishop,  certified  by  such  CommiQsioners  as  may  be  appointed 
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for  the  purposes  connected  with  this  Report/'  The  Plandity-bill, 
recently  introduced^  furnishes,  however^  a  comment,  and  transfers 
the  whole,  union  and  dis-union,  and  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries 
of  parishes,  to  the  **  standing  Commission/'  But  of  this  here* 
after. 

Further  powers  for  this  new  permanent  Commissioii  are  pro- 
vided by  the  inde6nitenass  of  the  propositions  with  regard  to  the 
cathedmls.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  measures  are  definite 
enough ;  the  confiscation  of  every  thing  in  every  cathedral,  ex- 
cept the  corporate  revenues  of  a  dean  and  four  canons,  (even  their 
separate  endowments  are  to  be  forfeited)  "  at  one  fell  swoop,"  is 
unhappily  plain  enough ;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  the  spoils, 
or  with  the  yet  unspoiled  fragments  of  the  cathedrals,  remained 
undecided.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down,  but  not  to  build  up.  The 
Commissioners  propose  one  scheme  of  disposing  of  this  surplus ; 
state,  over  against  each  other,  the  ''  sum  required  to  augment  all 
benefices  of  a  certain  population  and  income  according  to  a  pro- 
posed scale  ;***  and  what  can  be  extracted  by  the  proposed  con* 
fiscation  of  stalls.t     But  they  subjoin  that  they 

'*  Are  far  from  intendiog  that  an  inference  should  be  drawn  from  this 
statement,  as  to  our  opinion  respecting  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the 
SDm,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  will  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the 
propositions  which  we  are  about  to  offer.  The  question  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  distribuiitm  requires  the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
much  additional  inquiry ;  and  we  must  reserve^  for  the  present,  any 
distinct  recommendation." 

Thus  then  the  Commissioners  had  decided  how  much  they 
would  take  from  the  cathedrals,  i.  e.  that  they  would  take  all 
which  could  be  taken,  without  having  settled  even  the  *'  general 
principles  of  distribution :"  this  required  the  ''  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  much  additional  inquiry;"  and  yet  but  a  little 
additional  inquiry  might  have  shown,  (as  we  shall  hereafter  show,) 
that  more  might  be  done  for  this  very  end  by  preserving  the 
chapters  than  by  destroying  them.  But  we  cannot  sufficiently 
deprecate  this  way  of  disarming  all  opposition  to  the  plunder  of 
the  cathedral,  by  exhibiting  that  others  want  and  that  they  have ; 
the  very  argument  which  revolutionists  continually  employ  against 
all  property,  and  more,  hitherto,  against  that  of  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners, lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  than  against  the  cathe- 
drals. But  if  this  be  full  of  evil  in  any  case,  much  more  when 
the  cupidity  to  be  roused  is  that  of  men  who  ought  most  to  be 
free  from  covetousness,  the  large  body  of  the  clergy.  It  was  in- 
excusable to  bring  forward  a  plan  unmatured,  and  incapable  of 

*  Iteport  S,  p.  (r>  uid  App.  No.  9*  f  lb.  p.  10,  and  App.  Nos,  4,  tq^. 
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being  matured,  by  which  2971  clergy  might  be  led  to  speculate 
how  much  of  the  spoils  of  the  cathedrals  might  fall  to  their 
share ;  and  since  this  was  one  plan  only,  not  only  they,  but  various 
other  classes  of  the  clergy,  were  taught  to  look  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  cathedrals  as  a  benefit  to  them.*  This  is  no 
imaginary  case ;  among  a  large  body  of  men  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise ;  Scripture  prohibits  to  take  **  a  gift  to  blind  thine  eyes 
withall ;"  and  we  have  met  with  those  whose  eyes  have  been  thus 
blinded.  It  were  unstatesman-like,  thus  to  raise  uncertain  ex« 
pectations,  which,  on  their  own  sbowin^^,  cannot  be  satisfied ;  to 
pull  institutions  to  pieces  without  settling  what  to  raise  in  their 
atead ;  to  carry  through  one  half  of  a  plan,  and  reserve  for  future 
''most  serious  consideration  and  additional  inquiry"  the  other 
half  upon  which  it  is  dependent ;  but  it  is  worse  than  this,  it  is 
unholy,  thus  to  tempt  those  "  in  whose  mouth  is  the  law  of  truth" 
(Mai.  ii«  6),  to  break  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh* 
bour's  house — nor  any  thing  that  is  his." 

The  other  point  with  regard  to  cathedrals,  which  eould  be 
settled,  was  the  employment  of  the  remaining  stalls.  The  Re* 
port  sets  out  with  stating  that  the  Commissioners 

"  Are  now  prepared  to  recommend  such  measures  as  will,  in  our 
opinion,  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
services  of  the  churches,  for  the  continual  reparation  and  maintenance 
of  the  fabricsi  and  for  the  other  objects  contemplated  by  the  founders." 

And  so  it  would  be  thought  that  at  least  the  stalls  saved 
out  of  the  wreck  would  have  been  sacred  for  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  founder;  that  pious  learning  or  clerical  education, 
or  a  tranquil  and  intercessory  devotion,  or  contemplative  piety, 
might  at  least  have  found  a  refuge  in  this  remaindenf    At  least, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  protest  above  quoted,  there  seemed  considerable  probability 
th^t  the  plan  wliicb  the  Commissioners  took  so  mnch  pains  to  eihibit  in  detail,  setting 
forth  the  sums  which  would  accrue  to  tlie  parochial  clergy  in  every  diocese,  according 
to  the  proposed  scale,  was  the  plan  then  uppermost  in  their  mind.  At  least,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  benefices  in  private  from  those  in  public  patronage,  (App.  3,)  state,  that 
the  latter  would,  "  in  the  first  instance,  be  the  preferable  objects  of  assistance  from 
the  fund ;"  (pago  5,)  calculate  low  much  those  in  public  patronage  would  require, 
on  ibis  scale,  and  show  that  the  sum  total  would  be  146,195/*  per  annum,  which 
curiously  harmonises  with  the  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  **  abstract"  from  the  ca- 
thedrals and  sinecure  rectories,  above  130,0002.  .per  annum.  Lard  John  Russell,  a 
Commissioner,  drew  this  very  parallel,  in  the  debate,  July  19, 1836,  as  a  proof  of  what 
was  to  be  done  for  poor  livings.  "  There  is  a  scale  established,  by  which  livings  of 
less  than  IdOi,,  witli  a  population  under  lOOO,  arB  to  b$  raised  to  150//'  Sec,  (Mirr. 
of  Pari.  $464.)  Sufficient  uncertainty,  however,  was  left  to  give  some  hopes  for 
some  livings  in  private  patronage. 

t  **  Archbishop  Leigbton  thought  ifc  the  great  and  fatal  $rrvr  of  the  ReCormation,  that 
more  of  those  [religious]  houses,  and  of  that  fx>urse  of  life,  free  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  vows,  and  other  raixtnres,  was  not  preserved.  So  that  the  Protestant 
Cbarcbes  bad  neither  places  of  education  nor  reticat  for  men  of  mortified  tempers.-' 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Ovm  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  See  other  extracts  from  Cranmer 
and  others,  in  "  Prospective  and  Fast  Benefits  of  Cathedral  lastitotions,  by  £,  Bt 
Fasey,'\pp.  85,  sqq.  id  ed« 
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M^hat  is  8o  much  wanted,  in  the  wilderness  of  our  larger  dioceses, 
some  intermediate  officers,  a  link*  between  the  bishop  and  the 
parochial  clergy,  might  have  been  provided ;  some  who,  having 
larger  leisure  for  mature  thought,  should  at  once  fulfil  the  primi- 
tive duty  of  being  a  council  to  the  bishop,  and  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  continually  embarrassing  the  younger  clergy •i' 
So,  probably,  the  Commissioners  thought  and  meant  at  first ;  but 
having  once  allowed  themselves  to  think  the  cathedral  property 
at  their  disposal,  as  they  go  on,  they  open  this  question  also.^ 

**  With  respect  to  some  of  the  better  endowed  canonries,  which  will 
remain  iu  four  or  five  of  the  cathedrals,  we  are  of  opinion^  that  they 
may  be  advantageously  connected  with  the  parochial  charge  of  populous 
districts.  The  method  of  efiecting  this,  we  reserve  for  our  future  con- 
sideration ;  it  being  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  case  of  each  ca- 
thedral^ with  reference  to  its  revenues  and  local  circumstances." 

So  then,  again,  it  appears,  on  their  own  showing,  which  we 
know  from  other  sources,  and  which  indeed  the  members  of 
chapters  represented  to  them,  that  this  sweeping  destruction  of 
ancient  institutions  was  resolved  upon  without  ^'  examining  care- 
fully the  case  of  each  cathedral."  Had  examination  preceded, 
instead  of  following,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different. 
But  now  (as  by  the  judge  of  old)  the  cathedrals  are  sentenced  first, 
tried  afterwards ;  the  thing  to  be  done  is  decided  upon  unhesitat- 
ingly and  without  knowledge  of  the  case;  all  the  difficulties  in  doing 
it  are  made  over  to  the  permanent  Commission ;  they  are  to  do  it  as 
they  carif  and,  as  a  compensation,  have  the  full  power  of  doing  it 
a$  they  like,  plenipotentiaries  and  irresponsible.  And  herein  the 
unhappiness  of  the  one  false  step  taken  as  to  the  stall  of  West- 
minster is  apparent ;  for  this  was  done  at  least  with  some  notice; 
but  the  permanent  and  irresponsible  Commission  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  precedent,  of  subdividing  stalls  as  they  please.  If  a 
stall  may  be  divided  into  two,  no  further  principle  is  involved  in 
dividing  it  into  twenty ;  and  so  it  will  be  fully  in  the  power  of  this 
Commission  to  **  pulverize  the  (remaining)  stalls,"  employing 
each  to  eke  out  any  given  number  of  petty  stipends  of  30/.  per 
annum,  such  as  the  habit  of  this  day  affords  as  endowments. 
This  is  in  their  power,  and  it  is  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  on  the  principle  of  this  Commission  it  should  sooner  or  later 

*  This  18  well  insisted  on  in  the  "  General  Memorial"  of  the  chapters,  and  in  those 
from  Exeter  and  Lincoln. 

t  See  some  good  hints  as  to  the  uses  ol  a  well-appointed  cathedral  clergy,  in  **  Are 
Cathedral  Institutions  useless  ?"  Some  points  mixed  up  as  to  societies,  charities,  &c. 
seem  questionable,  because  our  charities  and  large  societies  are  for  the  roost  part  at 
present  on  so  utterly  uu-church  a  plan.  The  importance  of  cathedrals,  in  point  of 
learning,  is  the  main  subject  of  a  taluable  memorial  from  Winchester ;  it  is  urged  also 
inore  or  less  in  those  from  Bristol,  Ely,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  Exeter, 
Lincoln. 

X  Report  3,  p.  11. 
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be  done.  And  this  is  an  especial  mischief  of  a  permanent  Com- 
mission^ that  it  thus  affords  a  means  of  carrying  out  endlessly  a 
system,  which  those  in  authority  are,  at  present,  but  partially  pre- 
pared to  adopt.  It  is  a  continued  dropping,  whose  proverbial 
power  will  wear  away  the  most  enduring  rocks. 

This  destruction  of  stalls  furnished  the  occasion  of  another 
exceeding  of  the  Commission,  the  transfer  of — (we  can  hardly 
M'rite  the  word  patronage,  it  is  so  connected  with  the  sordid 
trading  notions  of  the  day,  whereby  trusts  are  regarded  as  rights, 
and  rights  measured  by  a  mere  estimate  of  profit  and  loss) — the 
transfer  of  the  appointments  hitherto  invested  in  the  chapters  from 
them  to  the  bishops. 

These  appointments  are  of  two  sorts;  first, ''  by  a  custom**^  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundations^  the  resi- 
dentiaries  are  elected  by  the  chapter  from  among  the  other  pre- 
bendaries, who  are  in  all  cases  appointed  by  the  bishop.^  These 
appointments  the  Report  recommended  **  should  henceforth  be 
made  directly  by  the  bishop."  Why  ?  why  should  the  electors 
be  changed^  simply  because  the  individuals  out  of  M'hom  the 
election  is  to  be  made  is  changed  ?  Some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary, if  the  non-residentiaries  were  to  be  abolished  :  but  why  not 
leave  the  election  in  the  hands  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  even 
if  they,  from  whom  the  selection  was  to  be  made,  must  be  dif- 
ferent ?  And  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  according  to  this  He- 
port,  the  non-residentiaries  would  have  beeu  spared ;  for  all  were 
to  be  spared, ''  the  income  of  which  was  little  more  than  nominal,** 
and  these,  it  was  thought,  '^  it  might  be  expedient  to  retain,  as 
marks  of  distinction  to  be  bestowed  upon  deserving  clergymen."t 

The  other  class  of  appointments  is,  that  of  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  chapters.    The  Commissioners  say, — 

'*  The  alterations,  which  we  have  proposed,  with  respect  both  to  the 
arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  constitution  of  deans  and  chapters,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  render  it  expedient  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the' 
exercise  of  the  patronage  which  is  now  vested  in  the  last-mentioned 
bodies.  We  recommend  that  such  regulations  should  be  adopted,  as 
may  leave  it  in  the  power  of  deans  and  chapters,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  give  preferment  to  the  members  of  their  own  body,  and  to  the 
minor  canons,  who  may  reasonably  look  to  them  for  reward  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  service :  and  that  where  the  presentation  to  any  benefice 
in  their  gift  is  not  required  for  these  purposes,  it  should  pass,  in  some 
cases  to  the  crown,  and  in  others  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  benefice  may  be  respectively  situate." 

*  "  This  (the  direct  appointmrnt  by  Ihc  bishop)  is  a  change  in  their  funchimentnl 
constitoUon.  The  chapter  of  Exeter  was  alway$  an  elective  chapter." — MemorlaU, 
p.  78. 

t  Rep.  2,  p.  10. 
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ThU  ''  expediency/'  the  Fourth  Report  places  in  the 

''  Strengthening  by  all  possible  means  the  connexion  between  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  so  proposes  to  transfer  to  the  hands 
of  the  respective  bishops  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  livings^  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  means  which  they  already  possess^  of  placing  laborious  and 
deserving  clergymen  in  situations  of  usefulness  and  independence/' 

But  among  many  other  ''  possible  means  of  strengthening  that 
connexion/'  we  should  have  doubted  the  "  expediency"  of  one, 
viz.  WRONG  and  robbery.  Whatever  benefit  might  have  accrued, 
had  the  livings  been  placed  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
(and  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  in  whose  hands 
they  had  originally  been  best  placed,)  nothing  but  disgrace  would 
result  from  such  a  violent  transfer.  It  was  a  sorry  exhibition  to 
see  a  Commission,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  members  were 
bishops,  transfer  to  their  own  order  what  belonged  to  another, 
and  take  ''  ftom  one  what  is  his  and  give  it  to  another  whose  it  is 
not."*  But  this  whole  plea  of  **  strengthening  the  connexion  of 
the  bishops  and  their  clergy^"  is  an  after-thought  of  the  fourth  Re- 
port; for  the  second  recommended,  that  the  presentation  '*  should 
pass  in  some  cases  to  the  crown,  in  others  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;"  so  that  the  Commissioners  (one  part,  by  '' custom" 
against  right,  disposing  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  the  others 
being  bishops,)  legislated  as  joint  spoilers  for  themselves  or  for 
their  order.  The  first  notion  (as  the  distribution  between  the 
crown  and  the  bishops  shows)  was  a  mere  quid  pro  quo,  a  com- 
pensation, a  mere  balance  sheet  of  profits  and  losses.  If  the 
stalls  are  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  so  much  direct  patronage 
lost  to  the  bishops  or  the  crown,  and  so  it  must  be  made  up,  was 
the  principle  of  this  change.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  if 
these  sweeping  confiscations  were  a  good  to  the  Church,  the  crown 
and  the  bishops  might  well  be  content  to  submit  to  their  share 
of  privation ;  or  that  if  chapters  were  such  useless,  incorrigible 
bodies,  the  bishops  and  the  crown  sustained  no  great  loss  in  ceasing 
to  nominate ;  at  any  rate,  good  is  best  purchased  by  some  suffer- 
ing; or,  at  the  lowest,  since  the  spoils  were  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  distributed  among  livings  in  public  patronage,  they  might 
have  been  contented  with  the  indirect  return,  to  be  made  to  them 
through  the  augmentation  of  their  livings.  But  no !  upoti  the 
principle  observable  throughout  these  Reports,  whereby  patronage 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  are  the  standard  of  measurement,  the 
patrons' interests  were  to  be  secured;  nothing  which  concerned 
them  was  to  be  risked  or  touched,  and  so  the  chapters  were 
stigmatized,  and  their  influence  further  impaired,  in  order  to 

*  General  Chapter  Afemorial,  p.  4. 
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secure  the  crown  and  the  bishops  from  the  loss  of  patronage. 
The  exchange,  like  the  rest  of  their  acts,  is  often  a  sweeping  and 
a  very  uneven  one;''*'  but  it  was  not  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mission to  stop  at  details.  By  the  change  in  the  fourth  Report, 
however,  a  new  principle  was  brought  in  by  a  side  wind;  the 
ground  of  compensation  was  abandoned;  the  crown  was  to  look, 
for  its  return,  to  the  improvement  of  its  livings,  but  it  was  '*  expe- 
dient, by  all  possible  means,  to  strengthen  the  connection  between 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy."  Be  it  so:  be  it  that  it  is  better  that 
all  should  resign  their  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
(and  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  private  patrons,  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  their  bishops,)  yet  the  principle  is  pernicious,  that 
because  a  thing  were  a  good,  if  done,  therefore  it  is  a  good  to  do 
it  any  how;  it  is  very  dangerous  to  see  great  principles  and 
precedents  creeping  in  thus  stealthily. 

*  The  following  it  a  balance  sbeet  of  profit  and  loss  io  the  patronage  of  thoae  wbo 
have  at  present  the  nomination  to  stalls.  It  is  apparent  that  noChing  can  compensate 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  e.g.  patronage  the  highest  of  its  kind  in  the  Church,  while 
in  Carlisle,  on  this  estimate  of  loss  and  gain,  all  is  gain  to  the  patron  and  no  loss. 
From  the  gain  is  to  be  deducted  such  livings  as  the  remaining  canons  would  b%  allowed 
to  take  to  themselves,  (if  unprovided  for,)  or  to  bestow  on  the  minor  canons;  if  the 
plan  of  annexation,  proposed  in  the  fourth  Report,  was  canied  out,  the  fornier  class 
would  be  0,  for  the  canons  would  already  have  the  livings  annexed  to  their  stalls. 

Loss.  GiiiN. 

Fatronaos.  Besid.  Non^Rmd,    Btnqfieei*     AiUmmU,    CammRuid. 

Canterbury ....  • 8  ft6     7 

York 24     ....     19^    4 

London .«     t6     •••.     S4     ......  11     1 

Durham 8     ..  ••••     99 

Winchester 8     . .  . . . ,     t9 

Bathand  Wells 42     ....     19 ••     4 

Bristol 2     ..  ....     S3 

Carlisle  0    ••  ••..     S9 

Chester 0     ..  ....     11 

Chichester «.     29     ....     18     2     4 

Ely 4    ..  ....     18 

Exeter.... I5of£20.  48 ..«••»    4 

Gloucester 2     ..  •••.     20 

Hereford ..     23     ....     22 

Lichfield  and  Coventry      2     . .     18     ....       9 

Lincoln   ••     43     ....     37*     1 

Norwich. 2     ..  •••.     42 

Peterborough 2     . .  ....      7 

Rochester    2     ..  ....     30 

Sarom... ..     35     ...»    16     2 

Worcester   6     ••  .•••     36     1 

According  to  Report  4,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  loses  1  stall,  the  Bishops  of 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  (or  rather  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,)  Norwich,  Ro- 
chester^  Worcester,  lose  nothing,  but  have  the  preferment  of  the  chapters  assigned  (a 
them  onr  the  new  principle,  as  would,  we  suppose,  the  25  benefices  of  Westminster 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  55  of  Windsor  tor  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

K  K  2 
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The  wliole  subject,  however,  of  patronage,  as  treated  in  these 
Reports,  is  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  any  CoinmissioD,  to 
form  employment  for  itself,  and  transgress  tlie  bounds  prescribed 
to  it.     The  subject  of  patronage  formed  no  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion issued;  the  Commissioners  had  no  more  right  to  treat  upon 
it,  than  upon  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  or  any  other  subject 
which  reformers  have  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
Regarded  as  a  trustp  the  four  surviving  canons  could  exercise  it 
as  well  as  the  more  flourishing  body,  of  which  they  were  to  be 
the  remnant  and  representatives;   regarded  even  as  patronage, 
they  had  the  less  temptation,  by  reason  of  their  very  fewness,  to 
pervert  it  to  selfish  purposes.    The  very  regulations  under  which 
a  portion  was  left,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal,  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  was  given,  or  was  to  be  used,  for  selfish  ends;  they 
went  on  that  ''truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  justice, which  regards 
patronage  as  a  privilege,  not  as  a  duty,  as  a  matter  of  private 
advantage  to  the  individuals,  as  a  provision.     On  such  a  principle 
it  was  rightly  accounted  that  the  diminished  chapters  would  need  a 
diminished  number  of  livings  to  bestow  upon  themselves,  and  so  as 
if  to  guide  them  so  to  do,  livings  enough  were  left  them  to  supply 
themselves  with,  and  take  their  choice  of;  and  the  most  objec- 
tionable sort  of  nomination,  that  of  virtual  self-nomination,  was 
recognized,  and,  as  it  were,  recommended  to  them.    They  were 
enjoined  almost  to  bestow  the  best  of  the  livings  upon  themselves; 
they  were  enjoined  to  bestow  them  upon  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral;  but  they  were  prohibited  from  bestowing 
them  upon  such,i  as  they  have  hitherto  very  frequently  bestowed 
them  upon,  deserving  persons  not  connected  with  themselves. 
The  chapters  were  to  be  accustomed  to  bestow  the  livings  upon 
their  own  members,  but  if  any  member  or  members  of  a  chapter 
were  contented  to  remain  as  they  were,  then  they  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  bestowing  them  upon  any  deserving  clergyman;  they 
were  to  satisfy  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  but  they  were  stigma- 
tized a»  unfit  to  be  the  channel  of  bestowing  a  benefit  on  others. 
But  further,  what  excuse  was  there  for  transferring  the  nomination 
in  those   cathedrals,   whose   numbers   were   yet  undiminished? 
Was  it  an  object  with  the  Commissioners,  that  no  sort  of  "  vested 
right,"  (we  speak  of  rights  "vested"  in  bodies,  not  according 
to  the  selfish  notion  which  would  limit  it  to  individuals,) — was 
it  a  principle  that  no  right  attached  to  the  Church  should  remain 
undisturbed  ?     The  subject  is  one  which  it  is  miserable  to  dwell 
upon,  but  it  illustrates  how  such  an  institution  as  the  Commis- 
sion gradually  absorbs  into  itself  subjects  foreign  to  its  appoint- 
ment. 
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There  yet  remains  one  subject  to  be  mentioned,  indicative  of 
the  entire  change  of  plan  between  the  conservative  and  what 
might  justly  be  called  the  destructive  Commission.  The  alter- 
ation was,  at  the  same  time,  in  contravention  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  powers  given  to  them.  It  was  (as  above 
said)  a  prominent  and  the  best  feature  of  that  Commission*  that 
bishops  should  endow  out  of  the  property  of  their  sees  the 
populous  and  poorly  endowed  curacies  and  vicarages  of  which 
they  had  the  impropriations;  this  was  just  and  right;  the  impro- 
priations were  given  to  cclesiastical  persons  or  bodies  with  that 
very  condition  of  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  places  which 
gave  them ;  the  very  possession  implies  a  duty ;  and  the  facilities 
of  fulfilling  it  had  been  much  enlarged  by  a  valuable  act  procured 
by  the  chief  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  (1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45 ») 
commonly  called  ''  The  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury's  enabling 
Act."  This  plan  has  also  advantages,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
which  no  other  plan  has ;  it  had  been  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Wales  as  a  ground  for  giving  up  one  of  their  bishops : — * 

'*  That  so  a  part  of  the  impropriatioos,  which  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  might  be  applied  to  the  poor  and  popu- 
lous vicarages  of  the  united  diocese.** 

It  was  recommended  on  this  ground,  that 

*^  There  should  be  annexed  to  some  of  the  poorer  bishoprics  certain 
cathedral  preferments,  particularly  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  on  account  of  their  position  in  the  metropolis," 

a  plan  which  has  been  virtually  acted  upon  from  time  imme- 
morial without  any  disadvantage ;  yet  now,  either  because  it  was 
a  more  compendious  process,  and  required  less  delay  and  ex- 
amination, or  from  some  theory  of  destroying  commendams  alto- 
gether, (although  the  only  objectionable  commendams  are  those 
specified  in  the  Commission  "  commendams  with  cure  of  souls"); 
or  lest  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  new-modelled  chapters  with 
their  dean  and  four  canons  only  should  be  disturbed,  this  plan  is 
abandoned,  the  vicarages  left  to  take  their  share  as  they  might  out 
of  the  confiscated  cathedrals,  and  the  whole  income  of  Bangor 
transferred  from  Wales  to  the  Commissioners'  English  Episcopal 
Fund.* 

*  The  extent  of  change  produced  in  tlie  plan  of  the  Commiasioo,  by  this  one  inno- 
▼ation,  mt^y  be  iuferred  from  tlie  ^KCt,  that  in  1836  all  the  poorer  bishoprics,  (except 
Peterborough,  which  was  held  with  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  CambridK,) 
▼12.  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Exeler,  Gloocester,  Herefoid,  Llandaff,  Oxford,  Ko- 
chestcr,  St.  David's,  were  held  with  cathedral  preferment.  According  to  the  return  of 
the  Commissionera  their  respective  net  incomes,  as  provided  by  these  annexations, 
were  as  follows:— Bristol,  S.564i.;  Carlisle,  4456/. ;  Chester, 71662.;  Exeter,  6167/.; 
Gloucester,  34144;  Hereford,  37302. ;  Uandaff,  6418/. ;  Oxford,  3392<.  >  Rochester, 
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This  was  unjust;  we  contend,  every  other  question  apart,  that 
no  right  existed  anywhere  to  transfer  one  6d*  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  income  to  other  bishopricsi  until  the  "  poor  and 
populous  vicarages/'  of  which  the  archiepiscopal  see  is  impro- 
priator, were  adequately  provided  for.  His  grace  might  dispense 
It  as  he  pleased ;  but  these  places  are  his  grace's  heirs ;  and  any 
transfer  of  the  property  of  the  see  elsewhere,  was  to  deprive  them 
of  their  natural  inheritance.  His  grace  had,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
Act|  done  this,  as  occasion  offered ;  yet,  as  far  as  the  **  Ecclesi- 
astical Revenues  Commission"  may  be  trusted,  when  carried  fully 
into  effect,  there  had  been  no  surplus  to  spare.  The  same  holds 
most  strongly,  on  their  own  showing,  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph ; 
it  holds,  in  its  degree,  of  most  of  the  rest,— Durham,  Ely,  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells;  there  was  no  right  any- 
where, the  whole  Church  had  no  right,  to  withdraw  one  6d.  of 
their  revenues,  until  they  had  supplied  all  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  places  whose  tithes  they  held.  We  should  say  further,  the 
bishop,  as  he  appoints,  so  is  he  the  centre  of  the  mission  of,  his 
elergy ;  he  holds  the  common  funds,*  so  it  is  for  htm  to  fill  up  the 
unoccupied  ground,  and,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  in  His  name  to  send  forth  fresh  labourers  into  the  harvest. 
We  should  therefore  contend  again  that  there  was  no  right  to 
abstract  one  6d.  from  the  revenue  of  Durham,  or  London,  or 
Winchester,  for  other  bishoprics,  so  long  as  there  was  one  deso- 
late parish  unprovided  with  a  curate,  much  more  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  suburban,  or  the  Bishop 
of  London's  metropolitan,  districts,  or  the  collieries  of  the  north.f 

This  departure  from  the  first  Report  was  also,  as  was  said,  a 
departure  from  the  instructions  of  the  Commission  under  which 
they  acted.  This  directed  them  "  to  the  prevention  of  the  neces- 
sity of  attaching  by  commendams  to  bishoprics,  benefices  with 

8945^ ;  St  David's,  90632. ;  in  all  50,266i.  of  which  f  9,4452.  was  derived  from  Uieir 
cathedral  preferments.  Rather  more  than  4-7ths  of  the  virtual  income  of  these  eleveny 
which  are  all  the  poorer,  sees  save  one,  was  thus  at  once  withdrawn.  And  these 
amiexatioas  had  been  made  not,  on  the  whole,  accidentally,  but  on  a  sjrstem,  as  appears, 
in  that  one  other  bishopric  only  was  held  with  cathedral  preferment,  via.  lichfield  and 
Coventry  with  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  which  made  its  income  5564i.  In  1&S6, 
four  bishops  were  prebends  of  Westminster,  and  two  provided  for  by  preferment  in 
St.  Paul's,  so  that  the  plan  of  Report  1,  which  was  thus  broken  up,  was  taken  from 
actual  practice.  (In  calculating  the  above  buhoprlcs,  except  in  the  case  of  St.  David's, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  average  given  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
fatore,  the  future  estimated  income  has  been  taken  as  given  in  Report  2,  since  the 
average  of  three  years  b  obviously  of  no  value.) 

•  See  Bingham's  Antiq.  9.  8.  6. 

f  This  was  rightly  contended  for,  though  mixed  up  with  some  objectionable  positions, 
Ifa^  the  liberal  memDen  for  the  county,  as  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Archdeacon 
laorpe.  Charge,  p.  10,  but  opposed  by  the  niiibtry  aiid  the  conservatives. 
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cure  of  souls;'*  and  thereby  this  *'  does*  in  fact  naturally  lead  the 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  deaneries  and  chapters,  as  the 
means  through  which  an  annexation  may  be  effected,  when  such 
benefices  are  withdrawn." 

It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  in  objecting  to  "  commendams  with 
cure  of  souls,"  it  was  intended  (as  the  first  Commissioners  undeN 
stood  their  Commission)  to  convey  that  *'  commendams  vnthout 
cure  of  souls*'  were  unobjectionable;  yet,  in  this  Reporti  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  bishoprics  are,  through  this  alteration, 
wholly  changed,  without  any  hmt  being  given  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  proceeding  upon  an  altered  plan.  The  new  Com- 
missioners seem  to  have  regarded  themselves,  as  (which  they  have 
been  designated f)  "  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  discipline  and  revenues  of  the  church;*'  and  to  nave 
regarded  the  Commission  as  a  mere  formal  act,  which  should  give 
them  powers,  but,  in  giving,  could  not  restrain  them.  This  was 
natural;  they  went  into  the  Commission  with  their  views  un- 
settled ;  reform  generates  reform ;  and  as  they  became  gradually 
inured  to  each  successive  reform,  they  forgot  (as  men  are  wont  to 
do)  the  point  whereat  they  started ;  they  glided  insensibly  from 
one  to  the  other,  until  the  scene  was  altogether  shifted,  without 
their  perceiving  how  far  they  had  wandered.  So  it  ever  is ;  it  is 
always  instructive,  after  a  few  years  of  reform,  to  look  back  upon 
the  language,  and  principles,  and  maxims,  which  were  current  a 
little  before :  they  bear  a  different  stamp ;  they  set  out  with  dif- 
ferent assumptions ;  they  imply  a  different  train  of  ideas  to  have 
been  familiar  to  men's  minds ;  people  do  not  wilfully  part  from 
what  they  held,  but  they  glide  downwards.  The  Commissioners 
did  not,  we  are  sure,  wilfully  transgress  their  Commission ;  but 
summer  melts  imperceptibly  into  autumn,  and  autumn  passes 
gradually  into  winter,  and  the  days  shorten,  unfelt  save  at  inter* 
vals.  In  moral  as  in  physical  nature,  transitions  are  unmarked  at 
the  time,  and  may  be  easily  overlooked,  wide  as  the  difference  in 
the  end  is.  This  is  not  said,  then,  to  blame  the  Commissioners^ 
but  as  a  warning,  how  little  permanence  of  character  would  belong 
to  a  Permanent  Commission^ 

And  now  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form,  the  varia- 
tions betwe€;n  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  in  its  two  stages^ 
with  a  Conservative  and  Whig  administration,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Commission  itself, 

*  Newman's  Satfragan  Bishops,  p.  7. 

t  Fine  Visitation  Charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  p.  15,  ap.  Dr.  Spry,  p.  34. 
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Commission. 

To  consider  the  state  of  ihe 
several  dioceses  ia  England 
and  Wales,(l)  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  their  reve* 
nues,^2)  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching  by  com- 
mendam  to  bishoprics  bene- 
fices with  cure  of  sottls.(3) 


And  also  considering  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
the  suggestion  of  such  mea> 
sares,  as  may  render  thtm  (4) 
most  conducive  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Established  Church. 

And  for  the  better  enabling 
you  to  falfil  the  objecti  of  thit 
our  Commission,  we  do  by 
these  presents  give  and  grant 
to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you,  full  power  and  authority 
to  call  before  you  such  per- 
sons (5)  as  you  shall  judge 
necessary,  by  whom  you  may 
be  the  better  informed  on  the 
subjects  herein  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

And  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you  do  and 
shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,((>)  report  to  us  your 
opinions  as  to  what  messures 
it  would  be  convenient  to  adopt 
on  the  several  points  herein 
submitted  to  your  considera- 
tion.(7> 


Rkpobt  I. 


(2)  Leaves  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  revenues  (about 
which  the  Commission  was 
silent)  to  the  bishops  them- 
selves. 

(3)  Removes  commendams 
with  cure  of  souls  ;  leaves,  as 
before,  commendams  without 
cure  of  souls,  with  a  view  to 
"  give  back  the  impropriations 
in  whole  or  in  psrt  to  poor 
and  populous  parishes." 

(4)  Annexes  to  a  stall  of 
Westminster  the  cure  of  a  large 
parish,  dividing  the  parish  into 
two,  and  prospectively  three ; 
suggests  the  union  of  others 
with  bishoprics,  for  the  object 
No.  3. 


(5)  "  We  have  used  our 
best  endeavours  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  the  several  bishops, 
respecting  these  proposed  ar« 
rangements  as  far  as  they  affect 
the  respective  dioceses,  and 
have  availed  ourselves  of  many 
suggestions  which  their  local 
knowledge  enabled  them  to 
supply." 


(6)  Recommends  in  six 
weeks  a  plan  for  remodelling 
all  the  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales. 


n)  Confined  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Commission. 


RXPOET  II. 

(1)  Suppresses  the  bishi^nie 
of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

(2)  Makes  the  payments 
compulsory  upon  the  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  dependant, 
and  proposes  to  sell  their  estates 
without  their  consent. 

(3)  Abolishes  commendams 
without  cure  of  souls  also,  and 
so  prevents  augmentation  of 
cures  whereof  the  iNihopiics 
have  the  tithes. 


(4)  Reduces  the  cathedrals 
to  a  dean  and  four  canons,  and 
takes  away  the  revenues  of  the 
confiscated  stalls,  and  the  sepa- 
rate estates  of  the  remaining. 


(5)  Declines  the  infonna« 
tion  ofiered  by  the  chapters, 
and  invites  no  one — reserves 
all  especial  consideration  of 
each  cathedral  to  a  future 
time,  and  for  a  future  Commis- 
sion. 


(6)  Gives  (as  well  as  Re 
port  1)  imperfect  recommenda- 
tions, ana  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent 
Commission,  i.  e.  of  them- 
selves as  a  permanent  corporate 
body. 

(7)  Recommends  suppres- 
sion of  bishopric  of  Sodor  and 
Mann,  of  majority  of  cathedral 
stalls,  dispensation  with  sta- 
tutes and  oaths  therewith  con- 
nected, dissolution  of  all  col- 
leges and  corporations  of  minor 
canons,  restraining  the  patnm- 
age  of  chapters  to  themselves 
or  dependants,  and  transfer  of 
the  rest  to  the  crown  or  the 
bishop,  of  all  which  theie  is 
nothing  in  the  Commiwion. 
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The  Third  Report  was  a  supplement  to  the  first  on  the  change 
in  bishoprics,  as  the  fourth  was  to  the  second  on  the  confiscation 
of  chapters.  They  are  principally  occupied  in  details,  giving  the 
'*  further  remarks"  of  the  Commissioners  on  those  subjects. 
The  third  bore  date  May  20,  1836,  the  fourth  June  24.  It  was 
supplementary,  accordingly,  or  corrective  of  a  Report,  which  had 
been  presented  rather  more  than  three  months  before. 

They  contain  no  new  principle,  but  they  possess  a  melancholy 
interest  in  showing  how  soon  persons  become  familiarized  to 
those  which  they  have  half  adopted.  They  possess  a  higher, 
though  still  more  melancholy,  interest  in  that  they  show  how 
much  good  feeling  was  yet  left  in  the  countiy,  which  might  have 
been  called  forth,  and  would  have  readily  answered  the  call,  but 
which,  in  the  panic  of  those  years,  or  in  the  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  was  neglected  by  the  Commissioners  and  stifled.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  difficulties  which  the  Com- 
missioners met  at  every  step  in  destroying  or  suppressing  a 
bishopric.  One  object  proposed  apparently  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  of  Ripon, 
so  that  no  question  about  the  bishops'  seats  in  the  House  of 
LfOrds  might  be  moved,  the  number  of  bishops  remaining  the 
same  as  before.     The  first  Report  presented  two  plans. 

'*  1st,  to  unite  it  with  Gloucester;  which  involved  this  objection,  that 
the  great  and  populous  city  of  Bristol  would  no  longer  be  the  residence 
of  a  bishop,  2d,  with  Llandaff,  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Bristol  Channel  between  the  two  parts  of  the  diocese 
will  produce  some  inconvenience." 

The  second  plan  was  recommended  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Before  the  Second  Report,  however,  the  members  of  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff  (whom  there  had  been  before  no  time  to  consult)  re* 
monstrated,  *'  and  the  representations  operated  so  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  induce  them,  on  recon- 
sideration, to  relinquish  that  plan."  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  diocese  of  Bristol  should  be  further  divided,  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Bristol  to  be  united  with  Bath  and  Wells, 
the  rest  with  Gloucester.  In  the  month,  however,  which  elapsed 
before  the  Third  Report,  the  Commissioners 

'*  learned  that  this  proposition  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who  have  represented,  in  strong  terms, 
their  objections  to  a  plan  which  would  merge  their  episcopal  see  in  that 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
pastoral  superintendence  and  example  of  a  bishop  resident  among  them" 

So  then  the  Commissioners  recurred,  at  last,  to  the  first  alter- 
native, and  united  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  making,  however,  the 
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concession  that  a  second  house  should  be  built  near  Bristol, 
and  a  larger  income  in  consequence  allotted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Would  that  this  experience  could  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners,  and  instead  of  shifting 
from  post  to  post^  presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  bishops 
devising  expedients  to  get  rid  of  a  bishopric,  and  baffled,  at  each 
essay,  by  the  desire  of  laymen  to  retain  it, — would  that  they  had 
fixed  the  feeling  which  still  lasts,  and  looking  not  to  the  clamours 
of  infidels  and  republicans,  congregated  in  our  large  towns,  where 
the  Church  has  neglected  them,  but  to  churchmen,  had  retained 
a  bishop  for  Bristol  instead  of  making  it  a  sort  of  half-bishopric ! 
It  were,  of  course,  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  extend  herself 
wherever  she  conveniently  can,  to  make  her  offices  and  her  exist- 
ence vividly  present  to  people's  minds,  to  lay  hold  of  all  their 
instinctive  feelings,  and,  through  attachment  to  herself,  wherever 
such  attachment  exists,  win  men's  hearts  to  the  acknowledgment 
and  love  of  Him,  Whose  body  she  is.  It  was,  then,  a  strange 
and  sad  reversal  of  her  natural  and  instinctive  policy,  to  withdraw 
herself  where  she  had  existing  attachments  and  antient  recollec- 
tions, where  she  was  identified  with  the  reformation ;  to  retire  from 
a  city,  whose  troubles  at  least  have  made  it  cling  still  more  to 
her — to  shake  it  off  and  retreat  from  a  place  where  she  had  been 
received  and  lodged;  to  retreat  instead  of  advancing. 

The  Third  Report  however  made  some  advances  upon  the  fore- 
going, chiefly  in  regard  to  the  '^  permanent  Commission.''  In 
Report  II.  it  is  called  "  some  persons  to  be  named  by  act  of  par- 
liament," p.  2;  "  the  body  to  which  we  have  referred,"  p.  4; 
''  whatever  body  be  appointed,"  p.  5 ;  but  these  circumlocutions 
were  only  necessary  to  introduce  this  new  power  to  the  Church, 
and  familiarize  people  to  it.  In  Report  III.  it  is  every  where  boldly 
set  out  and  at  length, "  whatever  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com-- 
missioners ;"  **  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  of 
recommending;"  '*  a  new  return  of  the  revenues  of  each  see 
should  be  made  to  the  Commissioners ;"  *^  that  the  Commis* 
sioners  should  be  empowered,"  passim. 

The  (existing)  Commissioners  had  by  this  time  discovered,  that 
the  object  for  which  they  received  their  commission  was  imprac- 
ticable, at  least  by  thenif  on  their  plan,  with  their  information, 
and  M'ith  their  rate  of  deliberation.  They,  or  such  of  them  as 
were  concerned  in  the  Report,  (for  most  only  assented  to  it,)  had 
sketched  with  a  rapid  and  bold  hand  an  outline  for  equalizing 
the  duties  and  incomes  of  bishoprics ;  but  details  ever  revenge 
themselves  upon  those  who  neglect  them;  they  had  not  been 
taken  into  account  before,  and  so  they  would  obstinately  insist  on 
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being  regarded  now:  and  since  this  was  inconvenient,  this  new 
standing  Commission  was  devised,  to  which  every  thing  requiring 
knowledge  of  details  was  made  over,  gently  at  first,  as  one  setting 
out  on  his  travels  is  wont  to  begin  by  laying  softly  and  smoothly 
into  his  valise,  the  things  which  he  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of, 
until  at  last  it  is  filled  and  swelled  with  the  heterogeneous  con- 
tents usually  assigned  to  it. 

Thus  the  contrivance  of  dividing  the  episcopate  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  involved  the  notel  arrangement  of  having 
two  chapters  to  one  bishopric  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
might  have  the  same  partiality  for  their  chapter  as  for  their  bishop, 
the  simple  expedient  of  blotting  out  the  chapter  of  Bristol  was 
not  resorted  to.  But  some  acts  of  the  bishop  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  chapter !  By  which  then  was  this  to  be  done, 
or  by  both,  or  by  neither  ?  The  matter  is  made  over  from  the 
Commissioners  in  esse  to  those  m  posse,  and  these  were  to  **  de- 
termine the  mode  of  confirming  such  acts,  subject  to  the  ap« 
proval  of  his  majesty  in  council.^  The  chapters,  of  course, 
were  not  to  be  consulted.    The  precedent  would  have  been  bad. 

Alterations,  again,  were  re*made  in  the  new-modelled  or  new 
made  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  Ripon,  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester ;  and  these  changes  were  enough  to  show  the  Com- 
missioners that  many  more  might  be  required ;  this  power,  there- 
fore, also  of  re-modelling  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  was  made 
over  to  the  Commissioners  in  posse. 

The. incomes  of  the  bishoprics  could  be  still  less  settled  than 
their  boundaries ;  and  certainly,  from  authentic  accounts  which 
we  have  received,  great  injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the 
contributing  bishops,  had  their  payments  been  fixed  permanently, 
on  such  data,  or  rather  absence  of  adequate  data,  as  the  Com- 
missioners possessed  when  they  arranged  them.  Besides  this,  the 
symptoms  of  the  bankruptcy  which  has  since  overtaken  the  Com- 
mission, gleam  through  the  third  Report.     Report  1  stated  their 

"  Opinion  that  when  the  annual  income  of  a  bishop  amounts  to  4500/. 
It  18  not  necessary  to  make  any  addition,  nor  would  we  recommend  any 
diminution  unless  it  exceed  5,500/. 

But  Bath  and  Wells  was  calculated  at  5,500/.;  accordingly 
even  in  Report  II.  it  escapes  schedule  B. ;  but  the  six  weeks 
which  had  smce  elapsed,  had  discovered  some  defalcation  of  re- 
venue ;  so  without  formally  withdrawing  Report  I.,  Report  III. 
f laces  Bath  and  Wells  among  the  bishopncs  to  be  reduced, 
n  Report  II.,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  financial  part  of  the 
subject,  the  present  incomes  of  the  larger  sees,  and  the  proposed 
reductions,  ''  had  been  given  in  a  tabular  form/'  so  that  there 
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could  be  no  mistake.  Yet  six  ^veeks  afterwards  it  is  found 
necessary  to  *^  abstract"  600Z.  per  annuniy  afterwards  1100/.  from 
York,  700/.  more  from  Worcester,  500/.,  then  1000/.  from  Bath 
and  Wells;  with  what  justice  to  these  dioceses  we  shall  examine 
hereafter.  With  these  precedents  the  Commissioners  wisely 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  a  septennial  review  of  the  sums  paid 
(no  longer  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty)  but  to  the  Commissioners^ 
that  they  might  revise  the  scale  of  episcopal  payments. 

The  changes  thus  made  in  the  episcopal  incomes  required  a 
change  in  the  scale  of  first-fruits  and  tenths :  this  also  was  matter 
of  detail,  and  so  to  be  made  over  to  the  standing  Commission. 
Alterations  in  episcopal  patronage,  such  as  these  new  arrange- 
ments shall  require,  are  referred  to  the  same  body:  so  are  (to 
forestall  a  little)  in  the  fourth  Report,  the  approval  of  the  statutes 
of  chapters,  to  be  revised  in  consequence  of  these  changes ;  the 
disposal  of  the  future  surplus  of  the  royal  peculiar  of  Wimborne 
Minster;  power  to  increase  archdeaconries  to  200/.  per  annum ; 
compulsory  exchanges  of  advowsons  in  certain  cases,  except  when 
in  the  hands  of  laymen;  the  subdivision  of  two  stalls  in  Westmin- 
ster; power  to  endow  the  college  of  Lampeter  with  "  any  part 
of  the  remaining  property  belonging  to  the  canonries,  prebends, 
dignities,  and  offices  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wales;"  and  even  to 
purchase  therewith  the  patronage  of  "  any  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls,  now  connected  with  that  establishment."  They  were,  be- 
sides, receivers-general  of  all  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
chapters,  which  in  Report  2  was  assigned  over  to  a  corporation 
already  existing,  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  This  last  might  seem  a 
trifling  alteration ;  but  in  reality  it  transferred  tlie  property  from 
a  body,  consisting  simply  of  bishops  and  of  all  the  bishops,  to 
one  consisting  of  five  bishops  only  (the  episcopal  commissioners), 
with  eight  laymen ;  so  that  thenceforth  a  lay  board  was  to  appor- 
tion out  our  bishops*  incomes :  they  were  not  to  allot  it  among 
themselves ;  it  was  to  be  done  for  them  without  their  concurrence 
or  against  it.  There  was  not  after  this,  of  course,  the  shadow  of 
any  rights  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  the  English  was  no  longer 
an  established  Church;  it  became,  as  far  as  the  bishops  were 
concerned,  a  voluntary  Church  in  its  bad  sense,— *a  Church  de- 
pendent for  its  income  on  the  voluntas  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
Sudi  was  the  standing  Commission  in  its  outset.  Ex  pede  disce 
Herculem  !  Only  with  the  gigantic  stature  which  it  must,  if  un- 
checked, one  day  attain,  may  it  not  resemble  those  giants  of  old 
time,  who  were  enemies  to  God  and  His  Church,  rather  than 
those  who  did  service  to  mankind ! 

The  Third  Report,  however,  though  it  enacted  little  further 
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in  detail,  was  not  without  its  quota  of  arbitrary  and  encroaching 
enactments.  In  Report  1.,  as  we  saw,  the  mode  in  which  the 
richer  bishoprics  shall  pay  the  poorer,  was  left  to  themselves ;  in 
the  Second  it  was  made  compulsory,  and  a  power  of  selling  their 
estates  assumed,  on  the  very  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  flnc- 
tuating  incomes  of  the  bishops  from  year  to  year,  there  was  an 
obvious  hardship  in  re(]uiring  the  bishop  to  pay  a  fired  annual 
sum.  Report  III.  retains  the  power  (for  power  obtained  is  never 
relinquished,  even  if  it  cease  to  be  wanted  for  the  immediate 
occasion) — it  retains  the  power  of  selling  the  bishops'  estates, 
which  was  assumed  in  some  measure  to  prevent  this  hardship, 
and  at  the  same  time  enacts  the  very  scheme  itself,  with  all  its 
hardships.    They  say*  quietly — 

'<  In  that  part  of  our  last  Report  which  refers  to  the  contributions  to 
be  hereafter  furnished  by  the  richer  sees  towards  the  augmentation  of 
the  poorer,  we  did  not  point  out  the  particular  mode  in  which  such  con- 
tribution might  be  most  conveniently  made.  In  some  cases  a  transfer 
of  estates  may,  probably,  be  expedient ;  but  in  general  we  think  that 
the  most  advisable  arrangement  will  be,  that  each  of  the  bishops  of  the 
richer  sees  should  pay  to  the  commissioners  the  sum  which  shall  be  fixed 
upon,  as  bis  quota  of  contribution  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the  yearly 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  augmentation  of  the  poorer  bishoprics. 
Objections  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged  against  this  plan^  on  the  ground 
that  the  fluctuating  amount  of  the  episcopal  incomes  may  sometimes 
make  it  inconvenient  to  the  holders  of  tbe  larger  sees  to  pay  a  certain 
fixed  sum ;  but  upon  tbe  whole  we  think  that  this  mode  is  less  open  to 
objection  than  any  other  which  has  presented  itself  to  us ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  important  advantage  of  insuring  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  smaller  sees." 

One  would  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  impute  any  thing  like 
wilful  selfishness  to  the  Episcopal  Commissioners ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  think  that  they  have  provided  for  the  poorer  bishoprics  at  the 
cost  of  others,  and  perhaps  were  tbe  rather  deceived,  in  that  they 
had  to  pay  a  certain  quota  themselves;  yet  the  fluctuation  of 
episcopal  incomes  might  obviously  create  no  difiSculty  to  those 
who  had  to  pay  the  respective  sums  of  £(XX)/.,  600/.,  and  2200/. 
(the  Commissioners'  contributions),  which  were  yet  to  leave  them 
in  one  case  the  clear  annual  income  of  15,000/.,  or,  in  the  two 
other  cases,  of  10,000/.,  while  yet  it  might  involve  very  serious 
difficulty,  where  bishops^  have  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  which  equals 

*  This  Keport,  we  understand,  has  never  been  pablished  in  tbe  parliamentary  form, 
because  "tbe  diocesan  maps  referred  to  in  tbe  second  Report,  and  tbe  completion  of 
which  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  for  reconsidering  some  of  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments,"^ were  still  uncompleted  for  the  same  reason,  although  the  body  of  the  Report 
speaks  of  them  as  finished.  These  extracts  are  reprinted  from  the  British  Magazine, 
No.  56,  p.  193. 
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their  whole  income,  as  where  Ely  was  to  pay  SSOOL,  retaiDing 
the  same.  Certainly,  if  episcopal  incomes  vary  like  those  of 
chapters,  (and  it  is  known  that  a  larger  proportion  of  their  pro- 
perty being  let  ont  upon  the  old  tenure  of  lives,  they  are  much 
more  fluctuating),  the  incomes  of  the  once  wealthy  sees  of  Ely 
and  Winchester  may,  in  single  years,  be  far  below  the  average  of 
those  bishoprics  which  they  are  called  upon  to  assist**  DuHham, 
which  is  to  contribute  more  than  as  much  as  it  is  allowed  to 
retain,  yet  which,  out  of  some  regard  to  the  ancient  liberality 
which  that  see  was  wont  to  exercise,  is  for  a  time  to  be  kept 
above  the  average,  would  scarcely  exceed  it*  Worcester,  Bath 
and  Wells,  would  be  also  decidedly  below  it*  Episcopal  ex- 
penses are  seldom  calculated  by  those  fond  of  dilating  on  the 
largeness  of  episcopal  incomes*  But  supposing  such  a  year  to  be 
the  first  year  in  which  a  person  shall  enter  upon  his  bishopric,i- 
bishops  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  '^  Owe 
no  man  any  thing*"  This  is  no  improbable  case ;  and  remark- 
ably enough  it  has  happened,  and  that  at  the  very  first  attempt  to 
work  this  scheme.  The  plan  being  new,  and  the  Bishop  a  better 
financier  than  the  Commissioners,  and  resolute  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  his  see  as  well  as  his  own,  better  terms  were  given 
him*  People  were  not  prepared  at  once  to  see  a  Bishop  of  Ely 
considerably  in  debt,  in  order  to  provide  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  see  for  other  bishoprics.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Let  but  this  system  work  on  for  a  few  years,  and  people  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  forget  that  the  diocese  of  Ely  was  once    ^ 

*  Suppose  the  fine  of  any  given  year,  (and  we  have  daU  for  this,)  to  bo  ftlit  of 
the  average  sum,  (and  the  variation,  as  above  said,  wiiJ  be  greater  In  bishoprics,)  the 
average  of  Ely  b  pot  at  11,0001.;  17t5/.  of  this  is  clear  uniform  income ;  |ths  of  the 
remainder,  or  the  whole,  which  in  any  given  year  might  bo  received,  will  be  about  53601., 
in  all  7086/. ;  but  of  this  5500/.  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commiasioners,  leaving 
for  the  episcopal  income  1585/. ;  true,  if  a  bishop  were  to  live  the  cycle  of  years,  and 
ihtir  retmrru  had  bun  right ky  caUulaUd,  be  would  have  the  average  income ;  but  how 
are  lilt  expenses  to  be  paid  during  this  year  i  Durham,  whose  riches  are  proveibiaJ, 
has  a  clear  uniform  income,  we  suppose,  according  to  the  returns,  of  10,SS0/. ;  but  of 
this  9,800/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners,  having  to  the  bishop  a  fixed  income 
of  SM, ;  if  the  same  ratio  were  taken,  the  floctoating  income  of  this  for-famed 
bishopric  might  be  5567/.,  in  aU  6087/* ;  so  again, 

varying 
Winchester,  fixed  income,  £5700^36Q0  to  the  fond  =  2100  4-  3115  a  £5215 
Worcester     ....    £3990—2300     •     .    •    =s  1090  4- 1816 » £2906 
Bath  and  Wells  .     .    .    £2755—1000     .    .     .    ss  1755  +  1566  »  £3323 
The  sums  to  be  paid  are  fixed  in  an  order  in  council,  which  appeared  in  the  *'  Ga- 
zette," July  18, 1837,  inserted  in  the  Brit.  Mag.  No.  69,  p.  317. 

f  Beport  I.  states,  that  "  the  noavoidable  expenses  attending  the  appointment  of 
bishops  are  so  considerable,  that  they  may  be  calculated  at  the  income  of  one  whole 

?mr  in  most  of  the  sees,  and  at  much  more  than  a  year's  income  in  the  smaller." — p.  9. 
he  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  first  year,  in  whidi  he  tsoi  to  have  paid  d500/.»  received 
only  29001.  or  3000<.    (Corrtsponisnos,  p,37.) 
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richly  endowed  by  pious  manificeDcey  and  the  hardship  thus 
inflicted  will  be  thought  no  more  of  than  the  heavy  expenses  on 
entering  upon  preferment, — ^a  sort  of  necessary  eviU 

The  larger  cycle,  moreover,  necessary  for  an  average,  where 
much  of  the  income  is  derived  from  estates  out  on  lives,  entails  fur- 
ther evil ;  for  at  the  age  at  which  persons  are  ordinarily  raised  to 
the  episcopal  office,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  pos- 
sess the  see  during  the  years  which  complete  the  cycle.  The 
see  then  (supposing  always  that  the  calculation  has  been  just) 
will  retain  the  average  allotted  to  it  by  the  act  of  parliament;  the 
bishops  will  not,  but  by  haphazard ;  one,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal 
more,  another  as  much  less«  And  this  is  the  regulation  of  a 
Commission,  instituted  to  provide  for  the  ^'  equalizing*'  of  the 
incomes  of  the  bishoprics.  Supposing  the  prmciple  admitted, 
that  the  richer  sees  might  pay  over  a  proportion  of  their  income 
to  the  poorer,  still  the  only  tolerably  equitable  way  was,  that  each 
see  retaining  the  income  fixed  should  pay  over  the  surplus,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Whatever  this  sum  was  to  be,  was  (if  equitably 
obtained)  an  increase  to  the  poorer  bishoprics ;  and  as  long  as 
their  income  was  helped  out  by  the  unobjectionable  annexation  of 
cathedral  preferment,  the  uncertainty  could  have  had  no  ill  effects. 
They  were,  pro  tanto,  better  off  than  before.  But  as  soon  as  the 
plan  of  the  Commission  was  changed,  and  the  dO,OCX)/.  per 
annum  of  settled  income,  which  they  derived  from  cathedrals,  at 
once  detached,  the  poorer  bishoprics  became  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  richer,  upon  which  they  were  billeted ;  and  so  a 
fixed  income  for  them  was  settled  upon,  at  the  expense  of  plain 
injustice  and  inequality  to  the  richer  sees.  The  bishoprics  which 
had  been  endowed  and  were  now  plundered,  thus  changed  places 
with  those  which  had  not  been  endowed,  or  had  been  plundered : 
for  the  fixed  income,  even  if  somewhat  smaller,  is  obviously  far 
better  than  the  larger,  which,  varying  widely,  is  still  charged  with 
an  uniform  heavy  stipend.  The  Commission  had  recommended 
two  things  wholly  incompatible;  that  the  richer  sees  should  retain 
a  certain  settled  income,  8000/.,  7000/.,  5500/.,  or  5000/.,  and 
yet  out  of  a  varying  income  pay  a  certain  fixed  stipend. 

There  was  also  this  additional  hardship,  who  was  to  calculate 
the  income?  For  instance,  the  income  of  Bath  and  Wells  for 
the  three  years  preceding  SKst  December,  1831,  was  returned  at 
5946/.;  the  future  net  mcome  calculated  at  5500/.  This  was 
admitted  even  in  Report  IL,and  consequently  it  was  not  reduced  : 
then,  in  Report  III.,  it  was  reduced  to  5000/. ;  and  this  is  fixed  by 
the  Act.  But  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  settling  the 
fixed  sum ;  and  so  to  reduce  to  5000/.  an  income  calculated  and 
admitted  at  5500/*,  his  majesty  in  council  was  advised  to  order 
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It  to  pay  1000/.  per  annum.  Again,  after  the  several  reductions 
in  the  impost  laid  upon  the  see  of  Ely,  the  Bishop  to  the  last 
contended*  (and  it  seems  justly),  that  even  this  lowered  demand 
would  not  leave  the  income  prescribed  by  the  act,  yet  it  was 
recommended  to  his  majesty  ni  council,  and  gazetted,  and  be- 
came law. 

The  Commissioners  were  evidently  forced  on  to  this  step  re- 
luctantly. We  mention  it  only  as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  and 
arbitrariness  involved  in  rapid,  ill-digested,  and  theoretic  mea- 
sures, plans  upon  paper  without  adequate  information. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  changing  the  dioceses,  the  canonical  obe- 
dience of  the  clergy  was  changed  too ;  this  might  certainly  occa- 
sion difficulties  in  scrupulous  minds :  '*  Is  my  allegiance  indeed 
changed,  because  the  bishop  to  whom  I  have  sworn  obedience  is 
worked  upon  to  give  me  up,  and  another  as  unwillingly  receives 
me  ?"  The  difficulty,  however,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by 
a  provision  in  Report  III.  stating  that  it  would  be 

"  Necessary  for  his  majesty  in  council  to  declare  that  those  places 
which  may  have  been  transferred  from  one  diocese  to  another,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  which  they 
will  then  form  a  part,  in  all  respects  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
bad  origiually  belonged  to  it ;  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
from  whose  dioceses  they  may  respectively  have  been  severed,  shall  from 
thenceforth  wholly  cease." 

But  this  provision  completed  the  Erastian  character  of  the  Epis- 
copal Commission.  Henceforth,  the  state  is  to  determine  to 
whom  the  canonical  obedience  of  the  clergy  is  due.  The  Epis- 
copate is  the  creature  of  the  state,  to  be  modelled,  re-modelled, 
or  broken  in  pieces,  as  it  wills. 

The  Fourth  Report,  the  supplement  of  the  second,  recom- 
mends little  new  as  to  the  English  Chapters,  or,  rather,  retards 
the  date  of  their  reduction  to  the  new  dimensions,  but  it  brings 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  the  Welsh  Chapters.  These  are 
among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  country ;  the  cathedral  of 
Qangor  the  very  oldest.  In  the  Second  Report  it  was  said, 
page  9 — 

''  The  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  the  dioceses  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  are,  in  some  respects,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  as 
to  require  that  they  should  be  treated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  the  other  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  although  without 
departing  from  the  main  principles  laid  down  in  this  Report.*' 

The  fourth  Report  is  curious  then,  in  this  respect,  as  showing 
what  the  Commissioners  look  upon,  as  the  '*  main  principles  of 

*  Correspondence,  pp.  S3,  sqq. 
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the  Report;**  evidently  this,  to  reduce  the  cathedrals  as  low  as  can 
be  done,  and  to  confiscate  the  remainder  of  their  property,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  respective  cases.  The 
consideration  of  these  Chapters  had  been  delayed  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  circumstances ;  yet,  when  considered,  they  are  all 
subjected  to  the  same  rigid  law,  all  brought  to  the  scale  of  a 
dean  and  two  canons  each ;  to  serve,  we  suppose,  as  Carlisle  did 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  a  model  for  future  Commissioners,  in 
the  further  reduction  of  English  chapters.  At  least,  we  cannot 
discover  any  other  ground  why,  if  four  canons  are  necessary  for 
England,  the  Welsh  chapters  should  be  reduced  to  two,  and  the 
rest  of  their  property  confiscated ;  nor  what  ground  can  be 
alleged  why,  if  these  plans  succeed,  Carlisle  may  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  reduced  St.  Asaph,  as  well  as  Canterbury  to  Car^ 
lisle.  We  must,  then,  think  that  this  precedent  is  the  recom- 
mendation. 

In  other  respects,  the  fourth  Report  is  principally,  though 
painfully  interesting,  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  unsettledness 
of  the  Commissioners'  plans,  and  the  utter  absence  of  data, 
amid  which  they  rush  on  to  these  tremendous  changes.  The 
absence  of  inquiry  is  admitted  in  the  very  opening  sentence. 
They  say — 

"  Under  that  head  of  our  second  Report  which  relates  to  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Churches^  so  many  points  are  comprised,  affecting  a 
variety  of  interests,  rights,  and  customs,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
lay  down  any  general  scheme,  which  may  not  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tions, and  into  which  it  may  not  be  necessary,  upon  further  inquiry  and 
consideration,  to  introduce  some  alterations." 

The  **  multitude  of  points  comprised,  affecting  a  variety  of 
interests,  rights,  and  customs,''  would  apparently  have  been  a 
sound  reason  for  not  embracing  all  in  one  sweeping  change ;  it  is 
the  very  argument  used  by  the  chapters,  why  (if  any  change  in 
the  present  system  was  contemplated)  all  should  not  be  '*  dealt 
with"  in  one  and  the  same  way ;  why  inquiry  should  precede 
legislation,  not  legislation  inquiry.  So  also  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  appeared  to  the  Commissioners,  had  they  not  committed 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wholesale  innovations  of 
the  second  Report ;  now  it  appears  only  as  'a  witness  against 
themselves,  as  an  answer  to  detailed  objections,  and  as  a  reason 
for  putting  off  the  evil  to  a  distant  day,  by  making  it  over  to  the 
'^  permanent  Commission." 

Another  change  would  give  incidentally  a  reprieve  to  the  chap- 
ters, while  it  discovers  the  hastiness  of  Report  II.  After  the 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  vacant  stalls  was  promulgated,  some 
one  must  have  suggested  that,  at  this  rate,  not  one  of  the  present 

NO,  XLVI, — ^APR.  1838.  L  L 
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geoeratioDi  not  already  possessed  of  these  dignities,  could  look 
for  them,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  would  lose  this  species 
of  patronage.  Accordingly^  a  slower  scale  of  reduction  was  pro- 
posed, which  should  be  **  more  equitable,  as  regards  both  the 
patrons  of  cathedral  dignities,  and  the  clergy  who  may  reason- 
ably look  to  that  kind  of  preferment ;" — ^for  ever  the  patrons,  the 
rights  of  patrons,  the  interests  of  patrons,  those  who  may  ''  rea- 
sonably look  to*'  this  patronage,  as  if  patrons  and  patronage,  and 
selfish  interests  were  the  only  objects  of  attention  in  a  Christian 
Church,  while  the  cathedrals  themselves  are  allowed  to  decay ! 
However,  the  respite  was  welcome,  come  whence  it  may ;  only  it 
is  strange  that  a  thing  so  obvious  should  not  have  occurred 
before ;  as,  amid  all  this  sadness,  it  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
baste,  that  this  Report  makes  an  express  provision  for  the  mode 
in  which  the  chapter  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  should  be  re- 
duced ;  whereby,  out  of  eight  canonries,  four  are  to  be  sup- 
pressed, in  order  to  leave  six  (Prop,  4.) 

All,  however,  was  not  retrograde  in  this  Report,  even  as  to  the 
English  chapters.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  of  the 
gradual  creeping  on  of  the  destructive  system.  Report  L  recom- 
mended the  annexation  of  an  important  parish  to  a  stall  at  West- 
minster, and  the  subdivision  of  that  stall,  but  no  confiscation ;  oa 
the  contrary,  it  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  these  stalls  being  held 
with  bishoprics,  thereby  enabling  them  "  to  part  with  some,  or  all, 
of  their  impropriations/'  Report  IL  recommended  the  confisca- 
tion of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  stalls  at  Westminster,  and  the  sub- 
division of  one  more  for  a  like  object  with  the  first;  and  the  similar 
employment  of  '*  some  of  the  better  endowed  canonries,  which 
will  remain  in  four  or  five  of  the  Cathedrals."  Report  IV.  takes 
away  the  limitation,  and  recommends  '*  that  power  be  given  to 
unite  such  of  the  better-endowed  canonries  in  the  respective  chap- 
ters, as  ma^  be  deemed  properly  available  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  parochial  charge  of  populous  districts  within  the  dioceses" 
(Prop.  35.)  This  might  have  been  foreseen ;  but  any  one  had 
been  thought  a  *'  prophet  of  ill,"  who  had  said  that  it  would 
have  come  so  rapidly ;  by  this  act  the  chapters  are  virtually  an- 
nihilated ;  power  is  claimed  to  seize  on  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  Cathedrals,  for  the  one  end  of  providing  a  parochial  mi- 
nistry; the  better-endowed  stalls  are  to  be  subdivided,  and  charged 
with  payments ;  so  that  a  canon  should  be  "  a  person  with  the 
care  of  an  over-peopled  district,  and  a  reduced  income,  insuflK- 
cient  to  provide  assistant  curates,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining 

*  Lord  J.  Raisell  goes  further,  "  There  will  be  a  certain  number — but  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  maU  fiuin6tr— of  canonries  left,  in  which  the  only  serrice  to  be  performed 
will  be  the  cathedral  serrice,  quite  unconnected  with  other  dotiea"  [of 
parishes  or  aa  archdeaconry.]— JuJj  8, 1836,  Mirr,  vf  Pari,  f  S81. 
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two  houses.^    Henceforth  there  would  be  two  classes  only  in  the 
Church,  the  bishop  and  the  parochial  minister. 

Consistent  with  this  is  another  change  from  Report  II.  In 
Report  11.  it  was  proposed  that 

''  No  appointment  should  be  made  to  any  of  the  stalls  of  the  old 
foundation,  which  are  not  residentiary,  with  the  exception  of  some,  the 
income  of  which  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  which  perhaps  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  retain,  as  marics  of  distinction  to  be  bestowed 
on  deserring  clergymen." 

This  exception,  we  understand,  would  have  saved  a  large  ma* 
jority  of  these  pieces  of  preferment,  (whose  value,  in  this  par» 
ticular  way  of  expressing  the  regard  of  a  bishop  for  a  deserving 
clergyman,  is  very  great,)  most,  probably,  except  some  of  those, 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  regulation  was  probably  made,  those  of 
St.  Paul's.  All  those,  e.  g.,  of  Exeter  would  have  been  pre- 
served.* But  Report  IV.,  without  alleging  any  new  ground,  to 
simplify  matters,  one  must  suppose,  and  save  inquiry,  abolishes 
all  these  offices,  whose  utility  Report  IL  had  recognized.  It 
occurs  simply  among  the  Propositions  (Prop.  QQ), 

*'  That  no  new  appointments  be  made  to  any  of  the  prebendt,  digni* 
ties,  or  offices,  not  being  residentiary,  except  as  herein  specified ;  nor  to 
the  Deanery  of  Wolverhampton." 

The  finances  of  the  Commission  are,  we  understand,  at  a  low 
ebb ;  and  this  might  be  inferred  from  another  recommendation 
of  Report  IV., ''  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  said  Commissionera 
for  the  disposal  of  the  residence  houses  of  the  (confiscated)  pre* 
bends"  (Prop.  34).  It  would  otherwise  hardly  have  been  pro«> 
posed  that  houses  within  the  precincts  of  a  close,  or  the  walls  of 
a  college,  should  have  been  sold,  to  become  in  time,  as  they 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  taverns  or  gaming-houses. 

One  more  change  in  this  Report  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture ;  that  of  the  destination  of  the  sum  to  be  obtained 
from  these  confiscations.  The  Second  Report  had  named  two 
classes ;  1st,  what  are  commonly  called  small  livings,  i.  e.  livings 
small  in  income,  but  often  in  population  also,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
livings  with  inadequate .  incomes ;  2dly,  livings,  often  well-en- 
dowed, but  where,  through  the  dense  increase  of  population,  the 
single  church  stands  but  as  a  witness  that  we  acknowledge  a  God, 
whom  we  do  not  worship ;  in  a  word,  the  overgrown  masses  of 
our  large  towns,  where  one  clergyman  has  the  care  of  some  tens 
of  thousands.  Of  these,  Report  II.,  (as  the  most  compendious 
method)  took  account  of  the  former  only;  it  proposed  a  plan, 
(with  a  proviso  that  it  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  settled 

*  Second  Exeter  Memorial,  Chapter  Memorials,  p.  88.    They  hate  a  fixed  income, 
iOL  per  annum. 
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plan,)  whereby  '^  all  livings  of  a  population  from  300  to  500  should 
be  raised  to  1502. ;  from  500  to  2000  to  200/. ;  from  2000  to 
5000  to  300/. ;  from  5000  and  upwards  to  400/.  per  annum  ;  this 
plan  was  carried  out  in  detail  as  to  the  different  dioceses;"  it  was 
shown  how  much  should  accrue  to  each  class  as  a  whole  and  in 
each  diocese.  It  was,  indeed,  implied  that  the  whole  sum  to  be 
obtained  from  the  cathedrals  would  not  suffice  for  this ;  since  all 
they  hoped  to  obtain  ultimately  from  the  abolition  of  the  432 
offices,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  estates  of  the  remainder,  was 
1 25,357/.  per  annum,*  and  this  plan  alone  would  require  276,641  /. ; 
and  so  it  was  suggested,  that — 

'*  Benefices  in  public  patronage,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pre* 
ferabte  objects  of  assistance  from  the  funds,  which  we  propose  to  make 
available  to  the  purposes  of  augmentation." 

These  would  require,  on  this  plan,  only  145,195/.  per  annum ; 
still,  somewhat  more  than  what  they  thought  might  be  abstracted 
from  the  cathedrals  and  the  sinecure  rectories.  Thus,  then,  ex- 
pectations were  raised ;  though  the  plan  was  stated  not  to  be  fixed 
upon,  nay,  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  fixed  upon  even  ''  the 
general  principles  of  distribution,*'  still  all  this  detail  showed  that 
it  was  a  plan  entertained;  it  was  ready  calculated  how  much 
each  class  of  livings  in  each  diocese  was  to  have,  and  each 
clergyman  in  either  of  these  classes  was  taught  to  calculate  how 
much  he  might  obtain  of  his  neighbour's  |;oods.  The  Fourth  Re- 
port sweeps  all  this  away ;  it  rightly  ^ives  a  preference  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  places  in  which  the  revenues  ac- 
crue ; — an  alteration  intended  to  meet  some  objections  made  by 
the  chapters,  of  the  injustice  of  the  measure  to  the  places  whose 
impropriations  they  held,  but  which  (as  we  shall  show)  the  chap- 
ters themselves  could  have  executed  much  better, — and  then  pro- 
poses that  the  rest  should  be  applied  to  "  making  additional  pny- 
vision  for  cure  of  souls,  in  parishes  where  such  assistance  is  most 
required;"  accordingly  to  the  second  class  only.  The  former 
plan  was  indeed  altogether  a  wasteful  one ;  it  frittered  away,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sums  so  dearly  obtained,  verifying  the  old 
saying,  '^  ill-got,  ill-spent ;"  but  a  change  so  total,  in  a  plan  put 
out  a  few  months  before,  betrays  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
plans  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  conducted. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  genuine  acts  of  the  second  commis* 
sion.   Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  Fourth  Report,  which 

*  The  ettiroate  of  Report  II.  has  been  taken.  A  few  months  later,  Lord  J.  Russell,  a 
Commissioner,  calculated  it  at  120,494/.  (Juijr  8,  1836,  Aflrror  of  Pari,  2«8l).  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  even  this  exaggerated.  "  That  any  such  sura  will  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  augmentation,  the  experience  of  Boards  and  Commissions  forbids 
us  to  expccU^—Archdeacon  Thorp*s  Charge,  p.  l6.  The  sinecure  rectories,  valned 
at  8894/.  per  aonuiDi  arc  here  omitteiU 
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had  not  jet  reached  many  of  the  chapters,  the  delegates  of  chap* 
ter8,  assembled  in  London  to  remonstrate  collectively  against  the 
second,  nhich  had  reached  them  recently,  were  informed  in  an- 
swer to  their  suggestions,  that  the  Commissioners  regarded  them- 
selves as  '^ fundi  officio  ;"*  they  could  not  entertain  their  complaints ; 
they  had  no  power ;  their  work  was  done. 

Before  proceeding  further,  then,  it  is  well  to  sum  up  what  this 
Commission  had  done ;  what  it  had  left  unfinished.  With  regard 
to  bishoprics,  it  had  had  two  points  in  view,  to  equalize  their 
size  and,  within  certain  limits,  their  incomes :  for  the  size,  they 
had  proposed  a  large  scheme,  whose  details  they  have  not  yet 
filled  up,  whereby  they  prospectively  abolished  three  bishoprics, 
erected  two,  and  changed  the  boundaries  of  all  but  three.f  They 
did  this  in  a  general  way ;  but  so  little  has  it  been  liked  by  the 
whole  of  their  brethren,  that  they  have  been  obliged,  in  almost 
every  instance,  to  wait  for  the  death  of  the  existing  bishops,  in 
order  to  effect  their  scheme.  TAey  have  forced  a  re-modelled 
episcopacy^  against  the  concurrence  of  their  brethren,  upon  the 
whole  Church,  Had  the  present  bishops  approved  of  the  scheme, 
it  might,  thus  far,  have  been  effected  at  once ;  but  the  whole  is 
made  over  to  a  permanent  Commission,  to  dismember  the  dio- 
ceses, as  they  became  deprived  of  their  bishops,  because  the  pre- 
sent bishops  do  not  come  into  the  scheme,  but  it  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  civil  power.  In  consequence,  it  has  not  been 
done  once  for  all ;  the  powers  granted  to  the  new  Commission 
are  sufficient  to  enable  them,  provided  they  retain  the  number  of 
the  English  dioceses,  to  remodel  the  dioceses  further,  as  they 
wilK  Thus  it  has  unsettled  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  has  not  resettled  it. 

With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics,  their  independ- 
ence is  gone.  The  new  Commission  has  received  and  claimed 
the  power  of  selling  estates  of  individual  bishops,  as  it  pleases;  of 
exacting  an  annual  payment,  which  shall  not  leave  to  the  bishop 
thus  compelled  to  pay,  the  annual  sum  which  they  covenanted 
that  he  should  retain.  The  property  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
no  longer  in  themselves.  The  precedent  has  been  set,  that  par- 
liament shall  decide  the  extent  of  the  bishop's  incomes ;  what 
this  will  mean  hereafter,  any  one  may  know ;  the  radical  party 
has  already  habituated  itself  to  speak  of  "  paying  bishops,'* 
"  granting  to  bishops,*'^;  to  except  against  the  '*  largeness  of  the 

*  At  least,  so  it  was  stated  to  the  delegates  by  a  noble  earl,  uncontradicted,  in  th« 
preseitce  of  his  colleagues.    This  is  mentioned  also  by  Dr.  Spry,  p.  8. 

t  Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Exeter. 

X  "  The  public,  I  repeat,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arraDgenient  as  that 
which  givu  15,000/.  a-year  to  one  bishop,  8000/.  to  another,  7000/.  to  another,  6000/» 
to  iDother,  and  so  on*    Why  this  is  the  way  to  keep  the  whole  bench  in  a  constant 
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sums  which  they  vote  to  bishops  ;*'  because  the  property  which 
the  state  never  gave,  has  been  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
state,  without  any  previous  consultation  of  the  Church. 

The  bribe  held  out  by  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  refractory  ad- 
herents of  his  party,  was  this  :* — 

'*  It  does  involve  a  very  great  measare  of  reform  in  the  Church  3  and 
it  does,  above  all^  assert  an  important  principle,  so  strongly  deprecated 
by  the  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Oxford,  namely,  that  par" 
Uament  has  a  right  to  deal  with  its  revenues,  and  to  superintend  their  dis^ 
tribution,** 

True,  that  some  who  wished  for  more,  were  not  satisfied,  be- 
cause this  was  not  expressed  in  the  bill,  and  said  that  they  bad 
not  gained  even  thus  much ;  yet  when  the  time  shall  come,  every 
one  knows  that  these  expressions  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  pre- 

itate  of  pectiniarj  independenoe  Itie],  vrhich  cannot  but  be  injortout  to  the  chancter 
of  the  hierarcbjp  and  clergy  generaJlj,  in  the  estimation  of  thecoontrj !"— Mr.  Huwie'i 
Speech,  July  14, 1836,  Mirrffr  of  Pari.  p.  2380.  "  For  a  biahop,  I  think,  4500/. 
n-vcar  ought  to  be  tnfliicient ;  the  extra  600/.  a-year  would  form  a  surplus,  from  which 
apiritual  aid  might  be  provided  for  136,000  of  his  majesty's  subjects." — Mr.  A.  Wamn^ 
ib»  2284*  "  Before  im  consent  to  auign  the  sum  of  13,000/.  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  10,000/.  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  8000/.  to  another  prelate,  we 
ought  to  assure  ourselves,  that  im  have  money  enough  left  to  make  the  provision  ne- 
cessary for  the  inferior  clergy."— Mr.  f  .  Buxton,  ib.  S287.  "  The  sum  of  45941.  is  to 
be  given  to  a  dean  in  one  place." — Id,  t6.  ?S88.  *'  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to 
make  a  fjrovmon  for  the  bishops  before  any  other  consideration." — Ib.  In  like  way 
Mr.  PoulUr,  p.  S289.  Mr.  C  BuUer  speaks  of  "  ending  two  new  bishoprics,"  and 
apparently  thmks  it  monstrous,  "  in  the  S6th  year  of  the  19th  century  of  the  ChrtstiaD 
era."  **  You  are  going  to  make  two  bitkops  with  this  surplus  property.  It  may  be 
necessary  and  important  to  make  ttoo  Hthopt ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  million  times  more  ne- 
cessary and  more  important  to  give  powerful  assistance  without  loss  of  time,  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  working  classes  of  the  diocese." — Mr.  LamUon,  ib.  2949. 
**  With  all  this  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  give  to  the  dean  of  Durham  ten  times 
more  than  the  dean  of  Chester,  snd  they  also  leave  three  or  four  large  Uvinge  above 
S  or  40001.  a^year  untouched.**-^  Ib.  [There  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  only  one 
Gving  above  4000/.  a-year,  and  two  others  onl^  above  2000/.,  Bishops'  Wearroouth^ 
f  899/.,  and  Hoaghton,  2157/. ;  but  this  only  illustrates  how  vaguely  people  speak» 
and  does  not  affect  the  principle.]  "  Some  mode  roust  be  adopted  uf  relieving  the 
Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  churchrates,  before  I,  for  one,  can  consent  to  vote  for 
a  bill,  which  eonfen  a  salary  ef  15,000/.  a-year  ttpon  the  Arth\Aih0p  ef  Canterbury,  and 
taLiriet  amounting  in  some  instaiKes  to  7000/.  upon  the  ^skops.  Nothine  can  tend  so 
much  to  acgravate  the  feelings  of  tlie  Dissenters,  as  to  see  an  overpaid  hierarchy  out  of 
the  rctfs[!j  to  which  they  unwillingly  contribute." — Mr.  Lennard,  ib.  2378.  *'  I  only 
wish  them  [the  government]  to  follow  up  this  principle  [the  appropriation  of  cathedral 
property]  and  to  see  whether  it  be  consittent  to  grant  large  incomes  to  the  bisliops  and 
archbishops,  without  regard  to  the  possible  creation  of  a  surplus  for  the  creation  of  new 
prefermenU."— Mr.  PouUer,  ib.  S378.  "  The  bill  will  leave  150,000/.  of  the  public 
money  (for  such  I  will  call  it)  to  be  appropriated  to  tlie  bishops*'* — Mr.  Hume,  ib, 
S462.  "  The  legislature  refused  to  give  50,000/.  for  the  general  education  »>(  the  poor 
in  Ireland  without  any  religious  distinction,  but  they  will  not  refuse  to  ghe  150,000/. 
a-year  to  twenty-eight  [twenty-six]  bishops  in  England." — Mr.  Baines,  ib,  S543. 

As  if  there  were  something  infectious  in  the  tone  of  tliat  assembly,  even  Sir  R.  Peel 
speaks  "  of  the  emoluments  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  bishops"  {ib.  2380),  while 
Lord  Melbourne,  it  is  right  to  state,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  placed  the  question  od  its 
right  fooling  (t6.  2608). 

•  Minr.  of  FarU  1836,  p.  2465. 
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cedent  urged.  The  changes  contemplated,  even  when  they  in- 
cluded some  as  yet  averted,  were  avowedly  accepted,  and  in  one 
case,  by  one  of  no  low  station,*  as  an  instalment. 

The  precedent  also  set  in  this  case,  with  regard  to  the  bishops' 
estates,  applies  apparently  to  the  utmost  extent  d  fortiori  to  the 
inferior  clergy.  Let  these  look  to  themselves  in  time.  The  pa* . 
ramount  authority  of  the  state,  as  involved  by  this  act  of  the 
Commission,  has  already  been  asserted  in  high  quarters,  by  a 
Commissioner  and  a  Bishopf  highly  respected* 

^'  It  has  been  said  that  the  Commissioners,  by  their  recommendations, 
have  sanctioned  the  principle,  that  the  state  can  at  wilt  re-distribute  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  I  answer  that  this  principle  was  assumed  hi  the 
very  terms  of  the  (kMnmission.  They  could  not  stir  one  step  towards 
the  falfilmeut  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed,  without 
recommending  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property.'* 

Had  this  been  so,  the  blame  would  be  removed  not  to  "  those 
who  advised  the  formation  of  the  Commission  "  (for  these  were 
laymen),  but  from  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  bishops,  to 
their  consenting  to  act  upon  the  commission  at  all.  They  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  Commission,  for  without  them  it  could  not 
have  had  effect.  The  Commission,  however,  left  the  bishopa 
free  to  settle  their  incomes  among  themselves  \%  it  did  not  require 
five  to  proceed  independently  of  the  rest.  These  five  made  that 
a  measure  of  state,  which,  had  they  acted  in  concert  with  their 
brethren,  would  have  been  a  measure  of  the  Church ;  they,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
sanctioned  the  principle  that  '*  the  state  can,  at  will^  re^listri* 
bttte  the  revenues  of  the  clergy." 

The  state  was  not  referred  to,  as  in  former  times,  to  gi? e  the 
force  of  law  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church  $  it  was  referred  to  aa 
the  tribunal,  and  it  will  treasure  up  the  precedent.  Unless  a 
firmer  tone  be  somewhere  taken,  what  now  seem  to  some  the 
ludicrous  claims  of  revolutionists,  will  soon  become  the  received 
maxims  of  politicians.  We  have  seen  already  how  maxims  creep 
gradually  upwards,  from  the  extreme  to  the  middle,  and  from  the 
middle  spread  through  the  whole  political  frame. 

*  Lord  Howick,  ib.  f54S ;  Dr.  Loshington,  S544 )  Mn  Grote,  t6. 954%}  sad  Mr* 
Villiers*  ib.  2545. 

t  Bishop  of  Lincx>hi*9  Charge. 

X  **  To  effect  this  object  (eqaalising,  in  some  degree,  the  epitoopal  incomes),  if  al 
the  bishops  had  been,  as  I  thhik  they  ought  to  have  been,  called  mto  consoltation  for 
the  common  good,  some  plan  of  inUrnal  arrairgement  might  sarefj  haive  been  de? ned, 
by  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  might  haTc  been  supplied  out  of  the  abtradance 
of  the  richer  sees,  witfaoot  resorting  to  parfiameotcry  interference  of  fo  extended  a 
natQie."—- Mr.  BensotCs  Letter  to  B^w]^  tf  Uneoht,  f,  tiw 
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A  portion  of  the  House  of  Commotis  has  already  shown  its 
iDclination  to  carry  out  these  principles;  and  the  Commissioners 
have  abandoned,  or  rather  undermined,  the  strong  ground  of  pro- 
perty^and  taken  up  with  the  weak  and  indefensible  post  of  patron- 
age ;  they  can  no  longer  consistently  maintain  that  a  parish  is  to 
remain  endowed,  because  former  piety  endowed  it,  but  simply^ 
because  the  nomination  has  been  entrusted  to  a  given  individual, 
and  he  has  been  hitherto  permitted  to  make  that  nomination  mar- 
ketable. Even  this  would  only  apply  to  that  proportion  of  livings 
which  is  in  private  patronage,  (for  the  independence  of  episcopal 
and  chapter  and  corporate  property,  and  crown  patronage,  they 
have  given  up,)  and  for  these,  what  stand  could  be  made  on  suck 
a  questionable  and  often-abused  power,  as  that  of  selling  the 
nomination  to  cure  of  souls?  This  was  a  valuable  and  impor- 
tant trust,  but  ought  never  to  have  been  made  marketable  pro* 
perty ;  and  great  evils,  and  much  impediment  to  good,  have 
resulted  from  it.  What  stand  then,  we  ask  again,  can  be  made 
upon  this,  after  the  sacredness  of  endowments  in  behalf  of  par- 
ticular places  or  ends,  to  which  donors  consecrated  their  property^ 
has  been  abandoned  ?     What  can  be  said  to  such  as  urge* 

*'  Why  are  not  some  of  the  larger  livings — livings  enormously  dispro- 
portionate to  the  services  required — to  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  fair 
and  moderate  income  ?  for  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  of  the 
omissions  in  these  Reports — that  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  Stanhope,  or 
Bishop's  Wearmoutb,  or  of  the  numerous  other  preferments,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  support,  are  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  Church." 

We  should  answer  at  once,  because  the  endowments  have  been 
given  to  these  places  and  not  to  others ;  we  should  hold  that  such 
endowments  are  responsible,  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  providing 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  whole  districts,  and  that  this  might 
be  enforced  far  more  than  at  present,  but  that  it  were  wrong  and 
robbery  to  abstract  any  of  the  endowments  for  other  places.  But 
what  answer  could  be  given  on  the  principles  of  this  commision  ? 
We  are  sure,  none !  The  abstraction  of  the  property  of  the 
cathedrals  is  a  precedent  for  the  spoliation  of  every  endowment 
in  the  kingdom.  If  the  ground  of  patronage  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
it  will  only  be  because  the  patrons  are  the  legislators ;  it  will 
abide  a  struggle,  no  more  than  the  rights  of  the  patrons  of 
parliamentary  boroughs ;  which  also  were  marketable  property. 

*  Mr.  F.  Bazton  {Mirr,  of  Pari,  1856,  p.  3S87,  8).  Bishop's  Wearmouth  is  «  sin* 
gular  instance  to  give,  because,  thoogh  its  annual  value  is  2,899/.,  its  population  was 
in  18Slf  16,590^  516/.  per  annum  is  already  paid  to  curates  ;  such  a  parish  shoald 
have  sixteen  clergymen  at  least;  and  then  bow  large  would  be  even  on  their  estimate 
the  disposable  surplus  ?  Would  an  endowment,  which  provided  a  pastor  for  each 
1000  of  the  flock,  be  indeed  a  bane  to  the  Church  ?  The  redistribution  of  livings^  was 
spoken  on  also  by  Mr.  Lan^btoD,  lb*  8340,  Mr.  Robinioo,  2379,  Mr,  Leonard,  2462« 
Mr.  Hume,  S540. 
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There  can  be  no  tenable  medium  between  the  assertion  of  the 
sacredness  of  endowments  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
given,  and  of  the  inherent  right  of  those  bodies  or  individuals  to 
whom  they  have  been  entrusted,  (except  in  unforeseen  cases  which 
are  plainly  understood  to  be  exceptions,)  and  that  of  the  absolute 
controul  of  the  present  generation  over  the  whole. 

*'  I  could  understand/' says  Mr.  Buxton*,  *'  bow  a  defence  of  this  state 
of  things  might  be  set  up  upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Oxford  University,  (Sir  R.  Inglis,  who  had  maintained  the 
principles  here  advocated,)  but  I  cannot  understand,  I  confess,  how  those 
who  do  believe  that  the  legislature  has  a  right  to  deal  with  Church  pro- 
perty, for  the  purpose  of  making  it  effectually  conduce  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  can  consent  to  leave  the  matter,  as  it  will  be 
left  by  this  bill,  with  ail  those  great  evils  totally  neglected." 

And  yet  throughout  the  debates  on  this  subject,  except  Sir  R. 
Inglis  and  Mr.  A.  Trevor,  even  those  who  were  disposed  for  the 
time  to  think  some  ecclesiastical  property  sacred,  could  devise 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  private  patronage.  The  principles 
of  these  recommendations,  carried  as  they  have  been,  are  sufficient 
to  unsettle  the  whole  arrangement  of  endowments  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  power  of  parliament. 

We  may  sum  up  this  argument  with  Mr.  Benson'sf  strong  but 
unhappily  too  just  expostulation  with  a  Commissioner. 

'*  I  feel,  my  lord,  that  this  detail  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  tedious, 
but  I  fear  that  it  is  fatally  instructive.  For  what  possible  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property  can  the  parliament  hereafter 
propose,  for  which  they  may  not  find  a  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  themselves  ?  Is  it  thought  fit  to  reduce  two 
dioceses  into  one?  The  Commissioners  have  sanctioned  not  only  the 
power  but  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  effect  it,  and  they  have  said 
nothing  which  should  make  it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  new 
one.  Is  it  deemed  expedient  to  revise,  alter,  and  reduce  the  scale 
of  payment  to  the  said  bishops }  Parliament  may  do  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, for  the  Commissioners  have  required  them  to  do  it  for  theirs. 
Do  they  wish  to  remove  a  bishop  from  bis  habitation  or  transfer  some 
of  his  real  estates  ?  What  should  hinder  them  from  performing  at 
their  own  will,  what  for  the  will  of  the  Commissioners  they  have  al- 
ready agreed  to?  And  what  should  hinder  them  from  continually 
requiring  all  sorts  of  returns  of  property,  its  value,  its  title-deeds,  its 
securities  ?  The  Church  Commissioners  have  taught  the  principle,  by 
giving  to  parliament  the  occasion  of  intermeddling  with  ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  most  extensive  degree,  and  searching  into  it  in  the  most 
inquisitorial  manner.  They  have  by  their  example  instructed  the  legis* 
lature  to  change,  buy,  sell^  tax^  and  bon*ow  money  upon,  the  possessions 

*  Mirr.  of  Pari.  2463.  f  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  pp.  7,  8* 
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of  tbe  Chnrcb,  and  to  set  up  a  board,  and  a  secretaiy,  and  clerks  and 
officers  for  tbe  parpoae,  and  pay  them^  as  it  would  seem  probable^  oat 
of  tbe  very  possessions  wbicb  are  to  be  so  deranged.  That  is^  the 
Commissioners  have  led  tbe  way  for  tbe  lore  of  patronage  to  exerciae 
itself,  and  shown  how  the  newly-created  situations  may  be  paid  witboat 
appealing  to  a  public,  which  is  wisely  not  willing  of  itself  to  pay  for 
such  things. 

"  They  have,  in  fact,  destroyed  one  of  the  best  secarities  ioie  the  per- 
manency of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  undisturbed  anticjnity  cf  its 
title,  and  the  long  prescription  it  has  enjoyed.  They  have  placed  it,  at 
least  the  episcopal  possessions,  upon  a  purely  parliamentary  foundation. 
Henceforth  every  bishop  must  plead  his  right  to  what  he  retains  or 
receives  as  the  revenues  of  bis  office,  not  upon  what  his  predecessors  Ibr 
time  immemorial  had  by  ancient  custom  held  as  their  sacred  portions, 
but  upon  a  statute  of  yesterday.  Tbe  statute  of  William  IV.  cap.  779 
is  DOW  the  basis  of  their  possessions,  a  basis  which  the  hands  that  placed 
in  the  past  year,  may  in  the  very  next  disturb  or  remove." 

It  is  worth  while  to  hear,  on  these  changea,  the  concurring 
sentimenta  of  two  very  opposite  persons,  the  one  in  fruitless 
warning,  before  the  bill  confirming  tliese  changes  was  passed,  the 
other  in  insulting  triumph  after  it  had  passed. 

The  first  were  tbe  simple  words  of  the  late  straight-forward 
and  amiable  Bishop  of  Hereford^*  verifying  the  remark  how  far- 
sighted  single-hearted  simple-mindedness  often  is. 

<'  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  tbe  bill  will  be,  to  render  tbe  clergy  mere 
stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Although  such  a  proposition  is  not  positively 
advanced  in  the  bill,  I  believe  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence : 
for  tbe  man  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  hold  and  administer  his  property 
himself,  but  is  amenable  to  a  tribunal,  which  has  the  power  to  examine 
into  tbe  amount  fA  his  property,  and  say  to  him, ''  Beyond  this  you 
must  not  go  ;  deliver  the  rest  to  me  :"  such  a  man  I  cannot  conceive  to 
be  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  a  dependent  person.  I  would  ask,  is 
that  the  intention  of  tbe  Church  Commissioners  ?  But  I  will  refrain 
from  going  further :  seeing  the  opinion  is  held  by  a  large  majority,  or 
rather  nearly  the  entire  of  your  lordships*  House. — I  shall  only  observe, 
that  I  feel  this  bill  to  be  a  blow  struck  at  the  Church,  from  the  effect  of 
which,  if  carried,  I  fear  it  will  never  recover." 

The  taunt  came^  not  from  a  radical,  but  from  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  whose  spoliation  in  tbe  matter  of  church-rates  was  being 
resisted.  He  contended,  (and  truly  enough,  in  as  far  as  it  was 
not  a  question  of  sacrilege,)  that  he  was  but  acting  on  tfie  pre- 
cedent set  him.f 

'*  They  who  oppose  the  present  proposition  stand  upon  tbe  principle 
Mr.  Burke  declared  for,  *  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  as  secure  in 

its  enjoyment  by  those  who  hold  it,  as  any  private  property  is  in  private 

*  Debate  on  second  reading,  Mirr.  of  Part.  p.  2610. 
t  Debate  on  Church  Kates,  Maj  23. 
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hands.'  In  the  general  proposition  I  folly  agree.  Bat  thu  is  not  the 
case  at  present :  this  is  not  the  character  they  now  have*  This  cha- 
racter with  its  di8ad»aniag€$i  has  ^  kUe  been  essentially  changed  by 
acts  of  parliament^  passed  last  year,  and  by  various  orders  in  council 
following  each  other,  I  had  almost  said,  day  after  day,  and  one  of 
which,  1  believe,  has  issued  this  very  day.  It  is  only  this  very  day,  I 
think,  by  an  order  in  council,  you  make  this  proposition  to  a  bishop, 
*  If  your  income  is  more  than  parliament  has  declared  it  ought  to  be, 
you  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  if 
your  revenue  be  less,  we,  or  rather  the  Commissioners,  are  to  pay  yon  a 
certain  sum,  equivalent  to  the  diflerence  between  the  amount  so  fixed 
and  the  annual  receipt.'  So  that  the  fixed  sum  at  income,  whether  it 
be  4000/.,  5000/.,  6000/.,  or  8000/.,  will  be  what  parliament  or  the 
Church  Commissioners  shall  have  determined  on  as  the  proper  sum  to 
be  paid.  This  arrangement  having  once  been  made,  the  whole  argu- 
ment as  to  the  indepaulent  character  of  the  bishops,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  as  to  their  being  proprietors  of  the  land,  is  at  an 
end." 

But  neither  is  this  arrangement  final ;  the  Commissioners  io 
that  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  Commissioo,  and  recom- 
mended that  no  canonry  or  deanery  should  be  held  with  a  bishopric, 
rendered  any  final  arrangement  impossible.  They  reduced  the 
sum  total  of  virtual  episcopal  income  far  below  what  it  bad  been 
wont  to  be;  and  what  it  was,  they  bad  over-estimated.  The 
smaller  bishoprics  had  mostly  been  supported  by  the  cathedral 
preferment  held  by  the  bishops ;  this  they  struck  o£F,  imagining 
that  by  a  re-distribution,  they  might  attain  an  adequate  income. 
But  in  the  very  first  case,  in  which  they  attempted  to  apply  their 
scale  of  reduction,  they  failed.  After  reducing  their  claim  from 
5500/.  per  annum  (Report  II.)  to  5000/.  (Report  III.),  they  were 
brought  down  to  4000/.  and  an  estate,  (then  worth  4000/.,  and 
ultimately  6000/.);  then  to  2500/.,  leaving  the  estate  to  the  see ; 
and  finally  waiving  the  first  years  payment ;  and  this  last  sum 
did  not  leave  for  the  expenses  of  the  bishop,  for  the  first  year  of 
bis  episcopacy,  more  than  3000/.*  The  result  is,  that  in  com- 
mercial language,  the  Commission  is  already  bankrupt ;  it  was 
obliged  to  deduct  a  per-centage  from  the  allowances  to  which  it 

*  See  "  Correspondence  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely."  The  peremptory  tone,  however,  taken  throughout,  and  especially  at  the 
dose,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  makes  what  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  mentioned 
as  **  possible,"  seem  to  us  any  thing  bat  improbable,  if  bnt  time  1m  allowed,  and  the 
Commission  passes  gradually  into  other  bands,  "  that  the  Commissioners  might  re* 
commend  some  scheme,  which  woald  dntroy  the  mdipendent  character  of  the  eltrgy, 
and  mahe  them  stipendiariei  of  the  state;  and  that  measures  might  be  proposed,  which 
would  enable  the  Commissioners  absolutely  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  Church  lands  and 
estates,  1  consider  that  to  be  possible,  but  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  gravely  intended  by 
the  present  Commissioners  that  soch  schemes  shoold  be  propQaed."^JIfirr«  cfPeA. 
S610. 
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was  pledged ;  and  in  one  case,  in  which  the  increased  travelliog^ 
expenses  were  allowed  to  a  bishop,  who  had  yielded  to  their 
urgency,  and  allowed  the  size  of  his  see  to  be  doubled  (we  are 
speaking,  of  course,  only  of  notorious  facts),  this  per-centage 
was  deducted  not  onlv  on  the  allowance  made,  but  on  the  whole 
income  of  the  see.     Credit  thus  failing,  must  needs  be  propped 
up  in  some  fresh  way :  in  other  words,  neither  in  this  respect  are 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  final*     Other  innova- 
tions must  be  resorted  to,  if  the  present  is  to  be  carried  through. 
The  precedent  of  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  bounds  within 
which  the  Commission  is  to  act,  has  been  already  set  in  the  cases 
of  York  and  Bath  and  Wells,  and  is  the  more  formidable  frooi 
its  very  gradualness.    It  is  true,  that  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
only  has  been  secured  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  only  the  sees 
named  therein  are  for  the  present  liable  to  have  their  incomes  re- 
adjusted by  the  Permanent  Commission ;  but  since  our  bishops 
now  bold  their  property  only  by  permission  of  parliament,  what 
is  to  hinder,  as  revenues  diminish,  the  same  process  being  ap- 
plied to  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  now  estimated  at  4350/.,  Lin- 
coln 4200/.,  Norwich  4700/.,  Salisbury  5000/.,  so  as  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  proposed  minimum  of  4000/.?     It  were  a 
tolerable  evil,  though  a  very  mournful  one,  to  see  an  act  of  vio- 
lence perpetrated  once  for  all ;  if  our  house  is  robbed  once  for 
all,  we  know  the  extent  of  the  loss ;  but  to  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  insecurity,  or  rather  to  know  that  our  foundations  of  all 
sorts  are  in  a  constant  state  of  insecurity,  that  not  only  an  act  has 
been  committed,  but  a  principle  sanctioned,  whose  application 
has  been  gradually  extended,  and  which  may  creep  on,  like  the 
leprosy  on  the  walls,  around  all  our  hallowed  foundations^  this 
opens  a  prospect  indeed  miserable ! 

The  measures  as  to  the  chapters  may  be  summed  up  more 
briefly ;  by  way  of  destruction  well  nigh  every  thing  was  done ; 
by  way  of  setting  up,  nothing;  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
calculated  130,000/.  per  annum,  was  left  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission, i.  e.  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  to  parcel  out  as  he  thinks 
fit ;  no  one  limitation  made,  except  that 

"  The  property  and  revenues  rendered  available  by  these  alterations, 
should,  after  due  [?]  consideration  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
the  places  in  which  they  accrue,  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making 
additional  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  parishes  where  such  assist- 
ance is  most  required,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Established  Church." 

What  security  this  would  be,  when  it  is  held  that  a  (professed) 
tnember  of  the  Bstablished  Church  cannot  mean  any  harm  to  it  \ 
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that  consequenUy  Romanists^  though  they  have  sworn  to  do  no- 
thing to  subvert  the  Established  Churchy  may  join  in  measures 
vrhich  they  see  to  be  destructive  to  it^  if  but  a  professed  member 
of  the  Church  proposes  them;  when,  for  the  civil  power  to 
abolish  ten  bishoprics  at  a  stroke,  is  for  the  interests  of  the  £s* 
tablished  Church ;  to  abolish  church-rates  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church ;  to  admit  persons  of  any  or  no  religion  to  our  fellow- 
ships in  the  Universities,  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  what 
security  this  clause  will  be,  it  needs  no  diviner  to  tell.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  evil  might,  in  certain  quarters,  not  be 
thought  for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  but  we  know  that  an 
involuntary  poverty,  and  the  loss  of  her  endowments,  is  held,  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  to  be  for  her  interests. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  say,  amid  the  present  lax  notions  about  the 
Church,  who  (except  perhaps  the  Romanists)  might  not  or  would 
not  regard  themselves  members  of  the  Church  for  an  end.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said  plainly, 

"  If  tbongh  a  member  of  another  religious  community,  consider  my- 
self of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  if  I  were  appointed,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  my  appointment  would  be  vaUdJ'f 

Neither  need  we  say  how  injurious  it  would  be  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Clergy  that  130,000/.  of  their  annual  income 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  It  were  a 
worse  than  voluntary  system,  it  were  to  make  them  stipendiaries 
of  a  politician.  It  is  bad  enough  to  hear  Church  patronage 
spoken  of  as  ^'  oil  to  grease  the  wheels  of  government ;"  but 
under  that  system,  the  bribe  is  offered,  happily,  not  to  the  clergy- 
man, but  to  his  patron  ;  and  that  system  cannot  last  long ;  the 
plan  of  the  Commissioners  would  make  the  clergy  dependents 
upon  parliament.  In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  the 
clergy  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  Church, 
would  this  change  be  miserable. 

Equal  power  is  left  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  remaining 
stalls;  all  the  canonries  which  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose,  are 
to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  divide,  subdivide,  and  annex  to 
populous  places.  In  a  word,  then,  full  power  is  given  them  to 
do  what  they  will  with  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  prebends, 
and  with  the  prebends  which  remain ;  but  nothing  is  done  except 
to  dissolve  the  one,  and  give  power  over  the  other.  The  power 
given  is  the  more  fearful,  because  so  unbounded. 

In  the  feeling  words  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Hereford,^; 

''  My  feelings  are  entirely  consonant  with  those  of  the  illustrious  duke 

*  Mr.  Benson  mokes  the  same  remark. — Litter,  p.  9, 10. 

t  Mirr.  of  Par).  1836,  p.  2^93. 

X  On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass.*— Mrrr.  of  ParL  p.  2741. 
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(Cumberland) — as  respects  tbe  bill,  now  tbat  it  has  recei?ed  all  the 
alterations  proposed^  I  still  view  it  with  tbe  same  mbgivings,  and  tbe  same 
fears,  tbat  it  may  work  iU  to  tbe  Cburcb. — ^Tbose  (clergy)  witb  wbom  I 
bave  bad  tbe  means  of  communicating  personally  or  by  letter,  or  wbose 
opinions  I  bave  ascertained  from  otbei's,  entertain  but  one  common  sen- 
timent, and  tbat  is  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  dismay.  They  see  tbat 
arrangements  are  made,  under  xo^h  the  property  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
disturifed,  but  how  it  ii  to  be  re-tettled,  they  have  yet  to  learn.  There  is 
no  legislation  in  this  bill  for  its  future  settlement ;  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
mittee  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  property  of  tbe  Church,  and  they  are  Co 
be  bound  down  to  certain  points,  it  is  true,  but  these  points  are  various ; 
and  the  powers  given  to  tbe  Commissioners  are,  I  conceive,  very  great 
and  most  extraordinary.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  detain  tbe  House 
— ^but  I  must  relieve  my  conscience  by  saying,  that  I  regard  tbe  mea- 
sure witb  great  fear  and  alarm,  and  tbat  I  have  no  participation  in  it." 

The  character  of  the  Commission  is  still  further  illustrated,  by 
following  it  from  its  recommendatory  to  its  legislative  period ; 
and  that  chiefly  in  two  points :  1.  The  rigour  with  which  all  its 
recommendations  were  enforced,  and  no  amendment  permitted. 
2.  The  manner  in  which  the  powers  given  to  the  new  incorporated 
Parliamentary  Commission  were  obtained  and  modified. 

1.  One  should  certainly  gladly  dispense  with  any  interference  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons  on  any  details  of  a  Church  bill,  and  the  side 
which  different  parties  took  in  this  case,  gave  an  apt  illustration  how 
fit  they  were,  impartially  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  Some  high- 
minded  Churchmen  voted  against  the  bill  upon  principle;  and  with 
these  were  ranged  the  Radicals  and  Dissenters,  because  they  wished 
to  put  in  a  claim  for  some  of  the  spoils  (an  early  indication  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  changes  of  property) :  it  was  supported  by  the 
ministers  who  brought  it  in,  by  tbe  Conservatives,  because  they 
wished  to  claim  the  credit  of  being  Church-Reformers,  and  by 
the  Papists,  because  they  feared  that  their  patrons  would  be  forced 
to  resign.  And  thus,  though  time  was  demanded  by  Churchmen 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Dissenters,  it  was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Commons  in 
seventeen  days.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy  are  in  these  days  thought 
to  be  represented,  more  deliberation  might  have  been  expected. 
But  it  passed  the  bill  on  the  tenth  day  after  it  was  brought  in, 
tbe  eleventh  after  it  left  the  Commons ;  four  weeks  were  thought 
sufficient  to  pass  a  bill  full  of  important  principles,  affecting  both 
the  property  and  the  constitution  of  the  Cburcb.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  those  who  carried  it  through,  did  not  look  upon  them- 
selves as  legislators,  but  only  as  confirming  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
mission.   All  examination  into  details  was  rejected,  as  a  prin- 
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ciple,  in  the  lower  Housci  hj  Sir  Robert  Peel,"*  as  well  as  by 
Lord  John  Russell;  in  the  upper  House  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.! They  were  taunted  by  the  ultra  section,]:  that  the 
''  object  of  the  bill  appeared  to  be  to  throw  the  burden  of  legi»- 
lation  off  their  own  shoulders."  This  had  been  right*  had  the  bill 
emanated  from  the  Church ;  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  few  bishops^ 
joined  on  to  a  decided  majority  of  laymen,  it  was  most  unconsti- 
tutional ;  it  made  the  Commission  the  legislative  for  the  Church. 
Nay,  since  it  was  stated  on  high  authority,  that  in  its  later  stage 
the  Commission  disagreed  within  itself,  a  section  of  the  Com- 
mission, seven  against  six,§  was  its  legislative.  Two  powerful 
parties  had,  however,  taken  it  up ;  the  Conservatives  had  com- 
menced ;  the  Whigs  had  built  up ;  neither  would  lose  the  credit 
which  they  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  and  so  even  when  the  flagrant 
injustice  committed  on  the  Isle  of  Mann  was  excepted  against, 
but  seven  persons,  five  bishops,  (the  rest  of  those  not  on  the  Com- 
mission having,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  returned  to 
their  dioceses,)  and  two  laymen,  were  found  to  oppose  it.  The 
rights  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  were  resisted  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  the  Commission  was  to  be  taken  as  a  whole.  It  was  thus 
admitted,  that  the  legislative  of  the  Church  was  given  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  bringing  the  Church  into  a  truly 
Protestant  dependence  on  the  state. 

2.  Still  more  important,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  the  constitu- 
tion given  to  the  Commission,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  eiven. 
It  was,  as  stated  above,  for  the  first  time  hinted  at,  and  very  indis- 
tinctly, in  the  second  Report,  presented  on  March  10,  1836.  It 
was  first  distinctly  announced  in  the  third,  bearing  date  May  20, 
but  not  its  constitution;  a  similar  Commission  had  been  imposed 
upon  Ireland  shortly  before,  *'  of  which  one  member  only  was  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;"  the  third  Report  recom- 
mended the  Commission,  but  not  how  it  should  be  constituted ; 
its  framers,  of  course,  knew  that  they  should  be  themselves  ap- 
pointed. Further,  even  in  the  third  Report  it  was  oiAy  incident- 
ally conveyed  that  this  Commission  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  that 
for  one  single  purpose,  the  revision  of  the  episcopal  revenues. 

•  Mtrr.  of  Pari.  p.  tSSO. 

t  Oo  the  question  of  the  preiervation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Mann,  16.  p.  f  634. 

t  As  bj  Mr.  C.  Buller,  lb,  p.  2290. 

$  "  It  was  quite  true,  that  the  Commissioners  on  some  points  in  their  Report,  appear 
to  baTO  differed,  and  to  have  been  so  nearly  divided,  as  that  the  numbers  were  as  six 
to  seven  ;  yet  he  was  entitled  to  state,  that  when  they  were  appointed,  on  the  issuing 
of  the  Commiasion,  they  did  not  differ  in  politics ;  but  circumstances  liad  since 
changed,  and  with  that  change  of  ciTcomstances  a  division  toolc  place  between  them." 
Sir  R,  Pmh  Speteh  (as  reported  by  the  Standard,  July  9,  1836  j  thb  pait  is  omitted 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  p.  2286). 
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The  Church  then  had  no  notice  whatever  of  this  frightful  power« 
until  within  about  two  months  before  it  was  made  law^  and  that 
through  the  chance  information  of  newspapers;*  there  was  no 
time  left  for  thought  or  consultation ;  the  bishops,  **  whof  both  for 
themselves  and  the  Church  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  bill, 
were  not  allowed  e^mi  to  see  it,  much  less  to  state  any  objections  to 
it,  before  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament,*'  i.  e.  four  weeks 
before  it  was  made  law.  But  this  was  not  all;  the  worst  provision 
was  introduced  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  Lord  J.  Russell  after  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  Objections  had  been  made  to  the  power 
given  to  the  Commissioners  on  two  sides ;  by  the  Churchmen  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church,  by  the  Dissenters  lest  the  Churchy  as  they 
esteemed  it,  i.  e.  lest  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  Commission 
should  be  too  independent  of  parliament.  *'  It  would/'  said  one, 
"  be  worse,"  [i.  e.  more  independent  of  parliament,]  '*  than  a  re- 
vival of  the  House  of  Convocation."  These  were  to  be  attended 
to;  and  so  just  at  the  third  reading,  Lord  J.  Russell  stated  that 
he  intended  to  propose  that ''  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others  [the  ministers  of  the  crown]  should  be 
official  Commissioners,  but  that  the  bishops  last-named  in  the 
commission,  and  the  three  last-named  Lay-commissioners  should 
be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown."  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  prime-minister  of  the 
day ;  for  while  by  one  clause  the  presence  of  txvo  bishops  was  made 
essential  to  any  recommendation,  and  thus,  we  must  say  cunningly, 
an  appearance  was  given  of  '*  doing  nothing  without  the  bishop," 
another  clause  provided  that  two  bishops  of  the  Commission 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  crown ;  and  not  this  only,  but ''  in 
case  any  two  episcopal  Commissioners,  being  the  only  episcopal 
Commissioners  present,  should  object  to  the  ratification  of  any  such 
proceeding,  such  ratification  or  affixing  of  the  seal  shall  [only]  not 
take  place  until  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  been  held,  after  due  notice  thereof."  But  in  this  second 
meeting,  not  even  the  five  bishops  are  entitled  to  outweigh  the 
minister  and  his  adherents.  It  is  then  essentially  a  political  Com- 
mission.   Nor  is  even  this  all.    For  the  bill  further  provides,  that — 

**  A  copy  of  every  order  of  his  majesty  in  council  made  under  this  act, 
shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  in  the  month  of  January,  or 
within  one  week  after  the  next  meeting  thereof.*' 

This  altogether  harmonizes  with  a  political  commission ;  but 
whoever  has  observed  how  the  popular  portion  of  parliament 
absorbs  into  itself  the  controul  of  every  thing  laid  before  it,  and 

*  Tbe  Britisli  Magatine  was  not  enabled  to  print  the  Third  and  Foartb  Reports  till 
Aogost,  on  the  5th  of  which  this  measare  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
t  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Charge,  p.  25. 
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that  this  was  the  especial  wish  of  the  ultra-section  in  that  House,"* 
may  well  shrink  back  from  the  whirlpool  into  which  our  vessel  has 
been  drifted. 

''  Hoc  Itbacus  velit  et  magni  mercentur  Atridae." 

''  The  bill  being  first  introduced  into  the  bouse  of  Commons,  and 
having  there  received  one  of  its  worst  changes — that  which  made  the 
Commissioners  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown^  avowedltf  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  dependent  on  tJiat  Houie^^when  it  reached 
the  Lords,  but  little  hope  was  presented,  and  so  we  were  expressly  told, 
of  effecting  any  amendment,  without  insuring  the  ultimate  rejection  of 
the  bill  itself.  For  the  minister  who  bad  introduced  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  represented  to  have  declined  to  press  the  measure  in  any 
form  which  should  render  it  unacceptable  to  a  certain  portion  of  his 
adherents."t 

We  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  with  compassion 
upon  our  Irish  sister,  and  not  a  few  remonstrances  were  made  to 
ministers  by  the  anti-church  party,  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Church  were  not  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  the  same  mea- 
sures of  "  appropriation"  dealt  to  England  as  to  Ireland.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  are  ''  laid  in  iron"  sooner  and  faster  than 
our  sister;  perhaps  because  she  was  weak,  we  strong;  she  there* 
fore  was  plundered  and  had  but  light  chains  put  upon  her ;  we 
are  fettered  now,  that  we  may  be  plundered  hereafter.  However, 
so  it  is,  the  political  character  of  our  ''  permanent  Commission" 
is  a  strange  contrast  even  to  her's.  This  was  put  to  the  House  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  with  his  usual  force  and  clearness,  j; 

**  My  objection  does  not  rest  here,"  [that  the  Commission  was  made 
8  corporation,]  "  I  object  to  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  I  put 
it  to  you,  whether  you  can  find  a  single  instance  of  the  vast  majority  of 
a  Commission  being  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  But  the 
objection  which  I  feel  to  the  construction  of  the  Commission,  does  not 
stop  here.  The  Commissioners  being  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  will  necessarily  become  a  political  body,  liable  to  shift  and 
change  with  the  change  of  government  and  the  variations  of  political  in- 
fluence ;  they  will,  therefore,  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using  their 
power  for  political  purposes.  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  ago  since  a 
similar  Commission  was  created  for  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  entreat  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  composition  of  that  Commis- 
sion :  it  consisted  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  four 
Bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three  others, 
not  necessarily  lay  or  clerical ;  two  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the 
king's  solicitor  or  council,  and  one  by  the  primate.    Of  all  these  persons 

*  See  Speeches  of  Mr.  Bainei  (ib,  S542) ;  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  C.  Bailer,  Mr.  Ewart, 
&c.— p.  8541. 

t  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Charge,  p.  85. 

^  On  the  second  reading.  Mirror  of  Pari.  p.  9609, 
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only  two  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  goTemmenty  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  selecting  the  highest  judicial 
functionaries^  your  lordships  will  perceive  that  the  motive  for  so  doing 
was  to  appoint  those  least  likely  to  be  actuated  by  political  motives. 
There  are  four  bishops  and  three  others,  all  of  whom  hold  their  places 
not  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  but  for  life.  The  Irish  Commission  was 
thus  rendered  independent,  which,  I  think,  every  Commission  of  the  sort 
ought  to  be.  Thb  departure,  on  the  part  of  the  present  government, 
from  the  precedent  they  so  recently  established,  I  confess,  does  not  a 
little  startle  me,  especially  as  that  precedent  seems  to  be  avmded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners  totally  dependent  upon 
the  political  Influence  of  the  day.  I  am  willing  to  hope,  however,  that 
when  the  bill  goes  Into  the  committee,  it  will  receive  some  improvement 
in  this  respect." 

But  it  was  in  vain,  however,  that  '^  all  the  English  bishops,* 
not  being  members  of  the  Commission,  who  were  able  to  protract 
their  attendance  in  parliament  to  so  late  a  period/'  opposed  it; 
sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  The  ^'  minister  of 
the  people"  m  the  lower  House  would  only  pass  the  bill  if  the 
Commissioners  were  made  dependent ;  and  so  through  panic,  lest 
the  House  of  Commons  should  think  themselves  entitled  to  dis- 
pose of  revenues  once  brought  before  them,  the  bill  was  past,  lest 
It  should  have  again  to  be  submitted  to  that  assembly.f 

Thus  then  the  Incorporated  Commission  was  established ;  its 
powers  were  limited  as  to  the  subjects  only ;  on  these  subjects  they 
were  unlimited.  The  Commission  had  but  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  his  majesty  in  council,  i.  e.  as  is  always  the  case,  to  his 
majesty  in  the  presence  of  the  same  Commissioners;  and  then  the 
Commissioners  having  formally  advised  his  majesty  to  do  as  they 
had  themselves  before-hand  recommended  to  his  majesty,  the  re- 
commendation is  gazetted,  and  becomes  law !  It  was,  however, 
contended  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  limited  as  to  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  to  recommend ;  doubtless  they  were 
at  first,  though  even  then,  as  we  have  seen,  within  no  narrow 
range ;  even  then  the  horizon  which  bounded  them  was  far  enough; 
but  who  ever  reached  the  horizon?  or  when  was  a  large  machinery 
ever  set  up,  which  was  ultimately  restrained  to  the  execution  of 
that  for  which  it  was  primarily  designed  ?  It  was  truly  said  by 
one  of  the  most  far-sighted  minds  of  this  day, j: 

''  There  is  in  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  an  inclination  to  a  perpetual 
change,  because  a  machinery  calculated  to  produce  a  perpetual  ckange  is  to 
be  established^ 

This  was  said  not  two  years  past,  yet  it  was  said  before  any 

*  Biihop  of  Exeter's  Charge.  f  Minor  of  Pari.  p.  S541. 

i  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mirror  of  Pari,  l  c.  9609. 
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symptoms  had  appeared  of  intending  to  commit  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  further  offices ;  it  was  said  while  politicians  were  pro* 
testing  that  the  Commission  was  perfectly  safe  because  its  objects 
were  limited ;  and  the  next  year  was  happily  a  quiet  year  for  the 
Church,  because  it  was  assailed  as  a  whole;  there  were  no  more 
questions  of  innovations  within  it^  because  there  were  attacks  from 
without ;  the  fruitless  attempt  to  abolish  church-rates,  diverted  the 
energy  which  was  employed  on  re-modelling  her ;  the  pressure 
from  without  kept  peace  within. 

The  **  permanent  Commission"  also  was  issued,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  details  of  such  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  as  could  not  under  the  circumstances  then 
be  completed  ;  it  was  a  prolonged  session  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion to  complete  such  matters,  as  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
information,  or  had  not  taken  time,  or  which  regard  to  vested 
rights  allowed  them  not,  to  complete.  There  was  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things,  why  they  should  not  at  some  period  finish 
their  labours,  though  there  was  reason  enough  in  human  nature 
to  think  that  a  machinery  so  convenient,  and  giving  such  power 
to  the  state  over  the  Church,  would  not  be  readily  broken  up. 
Yet  now,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  session,  be- 
sides all  die  fresh  powers  proposed  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  Cor- 
porate Commission,  if  the  bill  against  the  Cathedrals  should  be 
carried,  large  powers  are  conveyed  to  it  in  a  bill  less  likely  to  be 
objected  to,  the  Plurality  Bill.  This  extension  of  power  illus- 
trates two  points ;  1.  The  inclination  to  turn  over  to  the  Com- 
mission every  thing  connected  with  the  Church  ;  2.  To  make  it  a 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  above  the  Bishops,  and  even  the  Metro- 
politan himself.  It  is  remarkable,  further,  that  this  bill  directly 
interferes  with  the  Liturgy,  and  prescribes  the  mode  of  our  devo- 
tions :  a  lay  bill,  prepared  and  brought  in  by  two  of  the  "  minis- 
ters of  the  people,"  prescribes  that  "  in  every  chapel  of  the  annual 
value  [!]  of  150/.  where  the  population  shall  amount  to  400,  there 
shall  be  two  sermons,  unless  the  Bishop  shall  dispense  with  one;*' 
i.  e.  a  lay  bill,  brought  into  a  house,  where  persons  of  all  or  no 
forms  of  religion  are  mixed  up  together,  prescribes  the  duties  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  does  not  simply  give  the  Bishop  power 
legally  to  enforce  certain  points,  but  changes  them  itself,  peremp- 
torily prescribes  two  sermons,  and  virtually  proscribes  catechizing. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  our  Church,  and 
the  reformers  of  our  Liturgy  preferred ;  as  little  is  there  which 
will  most  build  up  our  congregations  in  the  faith :  yet  now  are 
we  to  have  persons  of  any  or  no  faith  prescribing  in  these  things* 
'*  Will  ye  have  the  priesthood  also?" 

M  m£ 
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This^  perhaps,  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  Church  principle 
in  this  bill ;  if  we  wish  to  have  civil  authority  for  any  purpose,  we 
must  of  course  come  to  this  assembly ;  but  that  this  assembly, 
such  as  it  now  is»  should  assume  the  initiative  in  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  services  of  the  Gliurcb,  is  intolerable.  This  too  is  a 
fruit  of  the  Commission. 

Yet  neither  is  it  sparing  in  the  details  of  interference  with  Epis* 
copal  duties,  or  in  assigning  a  lay  authority  to  which  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  authority  is  to  be  submitted ; — regulations  in  keep- 
ing with  the  only  addition  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
so-called  ^'  Established  Church  Bill/'  whereby  it  was 

"  enacted  that  the  Commissioners  shall  prepare  such  a  scheme  as  shall 
seem  best  adapted  for  preventing  the  appointments  of  any  clergymen 
not  fully  conversant  with  the  Welsh  language  to  any  benefice  with  cure 
of  souls  in  Wales,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  under- 
stand English.*' 

Will  the  Commissioners  have  next  to  prepare  a  scheme,  where- 
by incompetent  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ministry^  or 
will  politicians  regulate  the  frequencyof  ourcommunionSias  well  as 
of  our  sermons,  or  direct  the  Bishop  as  to  his  confirmations  as  well 
as  his  ordinations  ?  The  Plurality  Bill  shows  no  inclination  to 
stop  short.  Thus,  if  the  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  two  Bishops  of 
neighbouring  dioceses,  wish  to  unite  two  livings  (a  power  which 
the  Third  Report  recognises  as  belonging  to  the  Bishop)  the  lay 
Commission  is  to  inquire  and  to  report  to  her  majesty  in  coun« 
cil  (the  council  being  the  said  Commissioners,)  and  it  is  to  be 
lawful  for  her  majesty  to  unite  them ;  i.  e.  a  parliament  thus 
composed  is  to  give  her  majesty,  the  head  of  the  Church,  power 
to  do  an  ecclesiastical  office,  the  office  of  a  Bishop ;  only  her 
majesty  is  not  to  have  power,  except  in  such  cases  in  "  which 
the  parliament  recommends :"  in  like  way,  if  benefices  are  to  be 
disunited,  wholly  (§  14)  or  partially  (§  1 6),  the  said  Commis- 
sioners are  again  called  in :  and  in  apportioning  the  endowments 
are  to  "  consult  the  patrons,''  but  not  the  Bishop  (§  !?)•  The 
same  body  is  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  separate  chapels  of 
ease,  settle  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  dues,  rates,  pews,  thereon 
depending,  with  the  Bishop  (§  19)>  and  make  supplemental  orders 
without  him  (§  20).  The  same  body  is  to  be  Archbishop  over 
the  Archbishop,  for  as  the  Bishop  is  to  transmit  copies  of  certain 
licenses  to  the  Archbishop,  so  the  Archbishop  is  to  transmit  the 
same,  or  such  as  himself  grants,  to  her  majesty  in  council,  i.  e. 
to  this  same  body ;  and  there  it  may  be  revoked  (§41);  and  as 
he  is  to  decide  finally  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Bishop  remits  the 
fines  for  non-residence  which  this  Act  prescribes,  so  this  body  is 
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to  decide  as  to  those  in  which  he  (the  Archbishop)  remits  them 
to  his  clergy  (§  47);  to  the  same  body  the  Bishop  is  annually  to 
return  lists  of  residents  and  non-residents,  and  also  of  all  cases 
where  he  does  not  exercise  the  powers  now  given  to  him,  to  re- 
quire incumbents  of  incomes  above  150/.  to  take  up  money  to 
build  residences  (§  55);  or  if  he  do  not  sequestrate  vacant  livings 
whereon  there  is  no  residence  (§  67)- 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  set  forth  plainly 
to  his  clergy,  the  character  of  this  invasion  of  the  Episcopal 
office ;  his  warning,  and  every  word  of  his,  is  well  known  in  the 
quarters  whence  this  bill  proceeds ;  yet  after  the  breathing-time 
of  a  year,  it  is  still  persisted  in.  It  is  in  the  way,  to  use  his  con- 
cluding energetic  words,  "  little  short  of  putting  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Church  of  England  into  Commission."* 

This  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  ;  a  legislative  is  much 
wanted  for  the  Church,  and  the  want  is  felt ;  we  have  no  autho- 
ritative canons,  no  discipline,  no  means  of  adapting  ourselves  to 
the  altered  state  of  society  and  population, — ^none  of  commanding 
the  energies  of  powerfully-stirred  but  unregulated  minds,  which 
since  not  employed  by  the  Church  are  turned  against  her, — no 
means  of  finding  nor  of  securing  any  adequate  knowledge  in  our 
candidates  for  orders, — none  of  educating  the  increasing  middling 
classes;  and  the  education  of  the  lower,  which,  as  being  less  costly 
has  almost  alone  been  attended  to,  is,  on  account  of  our  neglect, 
passing  out  of  our  bands ;  uniformity  among  the  clergy  is  thought 
impossible ;  the  solemn  worship  of  our  Church  is  neglected  be- 
cause we  have  but  few  daily  to  offer  it.  We  have  our  old  institu- 
tions awakened  or  awakening  from  their  slumbers,  into  which  they 
were  cast  by  the  Revolution,  and  diffusing  good  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend, but  no  means  of  extending  their  usefulness  beyond  their  pre- 
sent confined  limits;  on  the  other  hand, we  have  the  fresh  activity 
finding  vents  for  itself,  since  it  is  undirected,  confusing  /the 
Church,  if  within  her,  weakening  her  if  without;  societies  taking 
the  initiative  for  every  purpose  under  the  sun  :  if  the  Lord's-day 
is  to  be  decently  observed,  we  have  a  society ;  if  animals  not  to  be 
cruelly  treated,  a  society ;  if  Church-rates  to  be  opposed  or  de- 
fended, a  society ;  if  Church-legislation,  a  lay  society ;  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  these  societies  is  to  obtain  acts  of  parliament, 
instead  of  canons ;  societies  are  our  Episcopacy,  and  newspapers 
our  rules  of  faith.f 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last  without  the  dissolution  of  the 
Church ;  it  can  be  remedied,  under  God,  only  by  the  Church 
herself,  as  His  instrument ;  but  remedies  or  palliatives,  for  some 

*  Charge,  p.  S4.  t  Se«  Church  of  the  Fathers  in  Biit,  Mag.  Feb,  1838. 
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thiags^  there  must  be ;  somewhere  there  must  be  legislttion ;  the 
successive  parliaments  have^for  years^been  teeming  with  legislation 
for  the  Church ;  and  bill  after  bill  has  been  abandoned  from  the 
impossibility  of  legislating  for  her  there;  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  weary  of  the  difficulty,  and  fear  the  responsibility  (the 
responsibility  alas !  towards  men  mostly,  not  towards  God)  of 
legislating  for  the  Church ;  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
the  Commission  has  shown  no  disinclination  to  receive  multifari- 
ous duties ;  in  a  short  time»  if  things  go  on  thus,  each  ecclesias- 
tical measure  will  be  absorbed  into  the  Commission ;  we  shall 
live  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Commission ;  it  will  be  our 
legislative,  executive,  the  ultimate  appeal  of  our  bishops ;  it  will 
absorb  our  Episcopate ;  the  prime  minister  will  be  our  Protestant 
pope. 

This  progress  of  things  is  curiously,  and  it  may  be  for  the 
Church,  happily  illustrated  by  the '' draft  of  a  Fifth  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners^  and  the  bill  to  be 
founded  on  it. 

It  was  well  known  in  the  course  of  last  year  that  the  Episcopal 
Commissioners  had  at  last  been  startled  by  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  despoil  the  Church  of  her 
property  in  Church*rates,  and  to  apply  to  this  end  part  of  the 
chapter  property.  This  was  against  the  compact,  upon  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  founded,  viz.  that  all  the  in- 
come thence  arising  should  be  employed  for  *'  the  efficiency  of 
the  established  Church ;"  now  it  was  to  be  employed  to  gratify 
the  political  dissenters.  The  bishops  then  on  the  Commission 
saw,  it  is  supposed,  how  precarious  the  tenure  of  the  confiscated 
property  would  be,  if  once  in  the  hands  of  a  body,  which  the 
minister  of  the  day  could  command ;  they  drew  back  in  time ; 
refused,  it  is  understood,  to  sit  on  the  Commission  after  that  time 
(March,  1837);  would  proceed  no  further  with  the  work,  and  finally 
left  any  materials  they  were  employed  upon,  unfinished ;  would 
not  sign  them,  and  allowed  the  Commission  to  expire  after  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  without  proceeding  further.  The  Church 
consequently  was  re-assured,  the  cathedrals  were  regarded  as 
saved;  it  was  known  that  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  had 
abandoned  all  notion  of  touching  the  chapters.  The  episcopal 
body  was  now  again  thus  far  re-united ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
against  the  will  of  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  that  Lord  John 
Kussell  has  got  possession  of  this  unfinished  draft ;  it  is  against 
the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops  that  he  is  proceeding  with  it. 

Of  the  draft  itself  little  need  be  said;  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
never  could  have  been  signed  by  the  bishops,  in  die  state  in  which 
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it  now  if ;  it  is  a  naked  attempt  to  bribe  the  present  members  of 
chapters  to  give  up  their  opposition  to  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty whereof  they  are  trustees, — in  most  cases  sworn  trustees, — 
by  providing  for  all  their  selfish  interests ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
(as  they  would  deserve)  they  are  taunted  with  the  admirable 
terms,  which  by  their  opposition  they  have  obtained  for  them- 
selves.   They,  or  rather  the  publici  are  told 

**  The  effect  of  the  modified  proposition  which  we  now  offer  (viz.  that 
the  chapter  patronage  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  bishop  '  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  interest  of  every  existing  member  )  will  be, 
that  while  the  crown  and  the  bishops  will  immediately  relinquish  their 
right  of  patronage^  with  respect  to  the  preferments  which  it  is  proposed 
to  suppress,  the  existing  members  of  the  chapter  vrill,  during  their  in« 
cumbency,  retain  theirs  with  respect  to  the  benefices,  the  advowsons  of 
which  belong  to  them  in  their  corporate  character ;  and  in  some  chap- 
ters they  will  enjoy,  as  the  numbers  of  the  canons  shall  be  reduced,  an 
increase  of  patronage  proportionate  to  that  reduction." 

A  sentence  so  flagrantly  unjust,  and  imputing  such  sordid  mo- 
tives to  the  members  of  chapters,  could  never  have  received  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  the  respected  individuals  who  form  the 
Episcopal  portion  of  the  Commission.*  They  knew  that  the 
members  of  the  chapters,  as  many  as  did  object  to  this  transfer, 
did  not  object  to  it  for  their  own  selfish  sakes ;  they  had  before 
them  the  memorial  of  the  delegates,  or  members,  of  nineteen 
chapter8,t  in  which  they  professed  their  willingness  to  surrender 
their  patronage  **  if  any  great  good  appeared  likely  to  result  ;''J 
they  knew  that  of  fifteen  chapters,  who  mentioned  this  subject, 
one§  only,  and  that  the  most  yielding  as  to  the  future,  made  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  present  prebends;  the  grounds  of  obje<> 
tion  were,  the  arbitrary  stretch  of  authori^  in  touching  upon  this 
subject,  which  had  not  been  included  in  their  Commission  ;||  the 
invasion  of  rights;^  the  unjust  imputation  cast  upon  the  cathe^ 
drals,  as  if  they  were  proved  delinquents**  or  more  so  than  other 

*  The  langaage  KmaAably  reaembles  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  dehates, 
July,  25, 1836.— Mirrur  of  Parliament,  2539. 

t  All  Uie  English  Chapters  hot  York,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  West* 
minster.    The  names  of  those  present  are  given  in  the  Brit«  Mag.,  Aug.  1836* 

t  Cathedral  Memorials,  pp.  3, 4. 

§  RoehesUr  was  willing  to  relinquish  a  proportion  of  its  future  patronage,  supposing 
the  prebends  to  be  suppressed,  but  claimed  it  in  full  for  eiisting  members  (Sd  Mera,  ib. 
p.  59).  Norwich  and  Salbbury  treat  subordinately  of  the  injutice  to  Tested  rights, 
p.  46. 

fl  Canterbury  Memorial,  ib,  p.  13 ;  Lichfield,  p.  104 ;  Salisbury,  p.  197. 

IT  Canterbury,  t6.  p.  14 ;  Carlisle,  p.  S4 ;  Norwich,  p«  46 ;  Worcester,  p.  66  -,  Lich- 
field, p.  104,  Lincohi,  p.  lit ;  Satttbnry,  p.  127  ;  Wells,  p.  136 1  Windsor,  p.  128. 

**  Carlisle,  p.  24;  Norwich,  p.  46;  Westminster,  p.  69;  Exeter,  p.  92 ;  Linoolo/ 
p.  112;  Salisbury,  p«  132* 
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patrons  ;*  the  suspiciousness  of  the  enactments ;  the  tendency  to 
produce  heartburnings  between  orders  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
unitedf ;  the  positive  detriment  to  tlie  Church,  in  that  this  division 
of  patronage  was  beneficial^  and  the  prebendaries  were  likely  and 
had  met  with,  and  placed  in  spheres  of  usefulness,  valuable  men  who 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  bishop.||  They  professed 
also  their  willingness  to  place  their  patronage  under  stricter  regu- 
lationsy  which  should  guard  against  occasional  abuse.§  They 
disclaimed  insisting  on  retaining  it  for  their  own  purposes  ;^ 
they  professed  to  be  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good  ;**  the  Chapter  of  Ely  closed  their  most  valuable 
and  impressive  remonstrance^  with  the  solemn  statement  that 
"  being  members  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  institution,  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  God,  they  have  learnt  to  regard  the 
permanence  of  their  establishment  in  efficiency  and  dignity,  with 
feelings  of  far  deeper  interest  than  their  own  personal  vested 
rights."  What  an  answer  to  this  would  it  have  been  from  bishops, 
to  tell  them  to  "  go  and  be  content/'  for  that  *'  while  the  crown 
and  the  bishops  will  immediately  relinquish  their  right  of  patron- 
age/' the  existing  members  of  chapters  would  '^  enjoy  an  increase 
of  patronage  proportionate  to  the  reduction!''  happy  enjoyment 
truly,  which  in  former  times  was  held  a  curse,  to  be  the  '^  last  of 
his  race/'  and  happy  recommendation  of  bishops,  as  if  nepotism 
was  the  sole,  true,  legitimate  end  of  patronage,  and  they  wished 
to  guide  the  canons  to  be  nepotists !  We  are  convinced  that 
bishops  never  would  have  signed  such  a  document  as  this ;  we 
should  grieve  to  be  convinced  that  they  ever  joined  in  drawing  it 
up ;  from  statesmen,  it  would  be  but  the  use  of  their  natural 
and  accustomed  instrument — corruption ;  but  we  should  be  loath 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church  could 
think  so  meanly  of  their  brethren,  as  to  deem  them  accessible  to 
such  motives,  or  thinking  them  so,  should  tempt  and  degrade 
them,  and  with  them,  their  ministry,  their  teaching,  and  the 
Church,  by  appealing  to  their  base  and  selfish  passions. 
And  yet  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  draft ;  the  chapters  had 

•  Memorials,  p.  4 ;  Ely,  p.  35 ;  Norwich,  p.  46 ;  Worcester,  p.  66 :  Exeter,  p. 
Qt ;  Lichfield,  p.  104. 

■f  Deputation,  p.  4;  Westmiuster,  p.  69;  Salisbury,  p.  1«7  &  13«. 

t  Deputation,  p.  4;  Carlisle^  p.  94 ;  Exeter,  p.  81. 

II  Lincoln,  pp.  IISS,  113  ;  Wells,  p.  136. 

§  Deputation,  p.  4;  Canterbury,  (provided  they  applied  to  all  patrons)  p.  14; 
Bristol,  p.  17  ;  Ely,  p.  32  ;  Westminster,  p.  69 ;  Exeter,  p.  82  &  92. 

f  Bristol,  ib,  p.  17,  "  They  disclaim  all  appeal  to  it  as  an  interest,  spiritual  pa- 
tronage was  never  founded  on  this  principle  and  oueht  never  80  lo  be  possessed,  and 
they  would  gladly  look  to'  the  purest  and  roo9t  effective  exercise  of  it." — Wahnin$ter, 
p.  69.  ' 

♦•  Bristol,  ib.  p.  17. 
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collectively,  as  \vell  as  individually,  protested  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  ;*  they  had  all  protested  against 
the  principle  of  reduction.     Even  the  prebendaries  of  Lichfield 
and  Chester,  who  were  to  be  reduced  from  six  to  the  received 
number  of  four,  but  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  foundations 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  all  their  funds,  and  Lichfield  to  receive 
some  increase  from  the  non-residentiary  stalls,  protested  against 
this  change,  as  an  injury.^    Such  chapters  as  had  minor  canons^ 
or  the  mmor  canons  themselves,  protested  against  tlie  arbitrary 
dissolution  of  their  corporations.^:   Some  had  specified  the  injustice 
of  such  sweeping  measures  against  the  whole  chapter  body,  without, 
or  even  refusing,  information ;  had  protested  against  the  transfer 
of  property  from  diocese  to  diocese,  or  to  places  with  which  their 
cathedral  had  no  connection,  in  disregard  oi  the  intentions  of  the 
founder ;  against  the  augmentation  of  lay  and  marketable  patron- 
age with  the  spoils  of  the  cathedrals  ;§  against  the  wastefulness, 
precariousness,  and  injustice  of  a  common  fund:||  they  had  hinted, 
as  respectfully  as  they  might,  at  the  sanction  of  oaths,  whereby 
their  property  was  guaranteed  to  them.^  Some  of  them  had  dwelt 
also  on  the  positive  detriment  likely  to  result  from  the  diminution ; 
they  had  appealed  to  facts  to  show  that  the  proposed  number  of 
the  canons**  was  inadequate;  they  had  desired  to  be  allowed  to 
give  further  information  ;tt  they  proposed  to  show  a  judicious 
system  of  annexation,:}:^:  together  with  the  augmentations  of  bene- 

*  Those  of  Chester,  as  a  pecuniary  injury  to  tliemselves ;  the  chapter  of  Lichfield, 
on  account  chiefly  of  ihe  inefficiency  of  four,  but  taking  the  grounds  also  of  the  Memo- 
rlala  from  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Exeter  and  Salisbury. 

t  The  fullest  and  most  important  of  these,  next  to  the  General  Memorial,  are  those 
from  Canterbury  and  Ely ;  but  different  points  are  well  touched  in  others,  as  those  of 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Winchester.  Most  also  supply  some  useful 
evidence. 

t  We  have  noted  among  the  Chapter  Memorials  the  General  Memorial,  Bristol,  Ely, 
Exeter,  Hereford,  Lithfield,  Lincoln. 

§  Gen.  Mem.,  Rochester,  Worcester,  Exeter  twice,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Oxford. 
"  The  dean  and  chapter  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  transfer  of  the  revenues  of  cathe* 
draia  to  any  but  their  own  daughter  churches,  as  subversive  of  the  whole  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  endowment,  and  a  manifest  violation  of  the  known  intentions  of  the 
founder." — Lincoln  Mem,  ib,  p.  45. 

D  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Lincoln. 

IT  Gen.  Mem.  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Rochester,  Lincoln.  The  words  of  the  Chapter 
of  Lincoln  are  again  much  to  be  attended  to  (Mem.  p.  110,  111):  "  Setting  aside  for 
a  moment  the  question  of  right  to  make  this  transfer,  we  respectfully  urge  that,  by  the 
raising  of  all  such  contributions,  the  bounty  of  the  founders  is  pro  tanto  perverted  from 
its  original  design;  one  patron  enriched  at  the  expense  of  another ;  payments  made  to 
the  Church  in  one  place  applied  to  spiritual  purposes  in  another;  and  property  con- 
centrated and  converted  into  money ;  so  rendering  it  less  safe  from  rapacious  usurpa- 
tion than  lands  scattered  and  divided  committed  to  the  immediate  guardianship  of  se- 
veral unconnected  owners." 

**  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lincoln. 

ft  See  above,  Lichfield  (p.  103)  joins  in  the  same. 

tt  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Ezeter,  Lichfield, 
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fices  of  which  they  held  the  impropriations.''''  Some  appealed  t* 
to  what  they  had  actually  done  in  behalf  of  poor  or  populous 
parishes  connected  with  them«  They  were  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices,  provided  they  might  transmit  their  numbera 
undiminished  to  posterity,  and  the  foundations,  whose  effici^ 
ency  it  was  the  professed  object  of  this  Commission  to  pro- 
mote, might  be  retained  unimpaired.  Thus  far  they  had  no  ap* 
parent  selfish  interest ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  such  topics,  and  not  touched  upon  what, 
though  equally  unjust,  was  an  injustice  felt  by  them  as  well  as 
their  successors ;  yet  they  looked  upon  this  in  part  as  spoliatioa 
also,  in  part  as  casting  a  stigma  upon  them;  and  so  they  claimed 
their  patronage  and  the  prebendal  houses,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  rest.  The  **  draft  of  the  Fifth  Report"  accordingly  propoaes 
to  concede  those  things,  in  which  any  could  be  selfishly  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  patronage  only  so  far  as  they  were  selfishly  con- 
cerned, and  every  thing  else,  oaths,  statutes,  wills  of  founder, 
their  own  inherent  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  dioceses^  future 
efficiency  of  the  foundations,  petitions  for  inquiry,  are  swept 
away  \  "  they  saw  no  reasons  to  outweigh  those  on  which  they 
had  founded  their  recommendations." 

These  concessions  to  supposed  selfishness  are  a  fresh  aggrava- 
tion of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  past  dealings ;  they  have  also  their 
own  peculiar  inconveniences ;  the  chapter  is,  during  its  period  of 
decay,  no  longer  to  be  responsible ;  but  private  irresponsible  indivi- 
duals, who  may  happen  to  survive,  are  to  proceed  to  fill  up  both  the 
stalls  (as  far  as  these  remained)  and  the  livings,  which  have  hitherto 
been  filled  by  a  responsible  body,  the  chapters ;  that  which  the 
chapters  deprecate,  the  invasion  of  rights,  and  the  undeserved 
stigma,  is  left;  that  which  they  asked  not  for,  or  scarcely  any 
asked  for,  is  fiung  ungraciously  at  them,  as  a  **  sop  for  Cerberus." 
We  should  be  persuaded  on  this  ground  alone,  that  this  '*  draft  of 
a  Report"  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Episcopal  Com- 
missioners to  be  presented,  that  we  have  not  here  a  finished  record 
of  their  opinions.  It  is  an  apocryphal  document,  artfully  and 
surreptitiously  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  com- 

the  last  with  reference  especially  to  the  anion  of  prebendal  [non-tesidentiaries]  stalls 
to  the  livings  belonging  to  the  prebends  tbemselTes,  [as  we  understand  has  been  seen 
to  be  advantageous  elsewherej  or  to  churches  in  popalons  towns  within  the  diocese^ 
under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  as  has  been  done  in  two  instances  in  our  own  ca- 
thedral, with  good  efiect,  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  residentiaryships  to  archdeaconries,  and 
two  to  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop.'' 

*  Geo.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Ely,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Herefordy 
Lichfield. 

t  We  have  noted  Durham,  Ely,  Rochester,  Dchfield ;  otiiers  may  have  escaped 
ui,  since  we  fcnotp  that  they  might  have  alleged  the  same  with  trath. 
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iiut>  if  possible,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  to  measures 
in  which  he  was  for  some  time  involved,  but  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  repudiated;  and  this  belief  is 
strengthened  by  the  artfulness  of  the  contrivance*  He  has  as  yet, 
and  we  trust  may  continue,  to  escape  the  toils  laid  for  his  feet* 
For  this  history,  however,  at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  could  with 
propriety  be  given,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Spry's  seasonable  pam« 
phlet*  We  may  now  therefore  consider  ourselves  in  the  same 
state  as  if  this  draft  had  never  been  prepared,  for  we  know,  that 
subsequently  to  the  drawing  up  of  this  draft,  whoever  may  have 
prepared  it,  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  had,  and  felt,  reason  to 
draw  back,  and  saw  that  the  sums  to  be  obtained  from  the  cathe- 
drals could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  Commission,  which  was  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minister  for  the  day.  Such  as  it  is, 
it  and  the  bill  engrafted  upon  it,  (which  we  understand  is  still 
further  to  despoil  die  chapter  property,)  are  the  production  of  a 
single  political  personage,  not  of  the  Commission.* 

Bad  then  as  this  draft  in  itself  is,  and  tricking  as  the  contrivance 
and  correspondence  was,  which  drew  it  from  the  drawers  of  the 
extinct  Commission,  its  production  places  the  Church  in  a  better 
position,  by  its  concession  of  every  thing  which  can  be  termed  a 
selfish  right,  (denying  only  the  vested  right  of  continuing  our  suc- 
cession unimpaired  as  we  received  it,)  die  chapters  have  now  free 
scope;  they  have  nothing  to  gain  for  themselves;  and  if  they  gain 
for  posterity,  they  must  lose  for  their  selfish  interests,  for  sacrifices 
must  be  made :  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  augment  poorer 
benefices  out  of  their  funds,  to  submit  their  patronage  to  such 
useful  restrictions  as  may  be  devised,  at  least  in  common  with 
other  patrons ;  they  have  professed  to  hold  patronage,  as  a  trust, 
so  they  must  the  more  avoid  what  might  seem  an  abuse  of  that 
trust.  Thus  then  they  may  proceed  to  the  struggle  for  our  an- 
cient foundations,  clear  and  unincumbered  of  all  imputations  of 
selfish  motives  and  private  ends.  Still  more,  the  unseemly  and 
painful  scene  of  a  struggle  of  one  part  of  the  episcopal  o,rder 
against  the  other,  or  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  against  a 
Commission,  in  which  (though  a  minority)  the  metropolitan  and 
some  of  their  leading  bishops  were  unhappily  joined,  is  now  hap- 
pily removed.  The  Church  may  again  be  united  against  one, 
who  has  in  many  cases  joined  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  depends  upon  them  for  support. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  nodiing  be  done  for  the  heathen,  or 
worse  than  heathen,  population  of  our  large  towns  ?     Is  part  of 

*  Betides  the  late  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Bbbops  of  £teter,  Rochester,  and 
Winchester  have,  in  their  charges  to  their  clergy,  spoken  plainly  against  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Commuiion ;  the  Bishop  of  Doriiam  agunst  part  of  it. 
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the  Church  to  remain  in  comparative  or  real  afBuence,  and  part 
in  its  destitute  condition  ?  By  no  means !  Only  be  it  done 
honestly^  lest  a  curse  be  carried  thither  instead  of  a  blessing ; 
yea,  lest  our  whole  land  be  cursed  !  Robbery  is  no  acceptable 
oblation  to  God.  Spoliation  of  the  Church  is  not  the  way  to 
encourage  others  to  bestow  their  treasures  on  the  Church.  This, 
then,  must  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  there  is  no  right 
to  disturb  the  pious  gifts  of  our  forefathers,  because  we  think  we 
could  employ  them  better*  If  we  see  holy  ends  whereon  to  em- 
ploy them,  give  we  of  our  own,  not  of  theirs.  We  dare  not  then 
bring  the  several  plans  into  comparison,  on  the  score  of  expedi" 
ency  ,*  one  is  righteous,  the  other  is  unrighteous ;  but  then  also 
(as  generally  happens)  the  unrighteous  plan  is  unwise,  and  the 
righteous  plan  wise ;  and  that,  not  only  taking  into  account  the 
distant  results,  but  the  present. 

There  is,  then,  a  righteous  plan  for  removing  many  of  our 
difficulties,  a  plan  long  ago  recommended,  and  not  long  ago  re- 
vived by  one,  now  a  Commissioner,  and  the  adoption  of  which 
was,  about  three  years  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  this  Commis- 
sion, much  facilitated  by  a  bill  framed  by  another  Commissioner, 
•—the  strictly  legal  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  impropriations. 

The  following  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  Kennett's  interest- 
ing "  History  of  Impropriations,"  which  is  largely  extracted  by 
Burn,  art.  Appropriation,  and  much  of  it  admirably  condensed 
in  the  pamphlet  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  inadequate  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  owing,  as 
is  generally  known,  in  great  measure,  to  impropriations ;  and  to 
these,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  look  in  the  first  instance,  for  their 
relief.  The  oldest  system  of  Church  property  was,  that  it  was 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  who  had  the  whole  care  of 
the  diocese,  and  whose  deputies  the  priests  were ;  gradually  por- 
tions were  detached ;  and  then  came  in  the  custom  of  *^  appro- 
priating the  tithes,*'  to  different  religious  bodies  who  undertook 
the  spiritual  care  of  those  parishes.  This  was  in  itself  no  evil, 
although  often  abused ;  the  laity  trusted  to  these,  as  being  at 
the  time  holy  bodies,  to  provide  them  with  ministers  better  than 
they  could  find  for  themselves ;  and  the  very  extensive  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  shows  that  it  was  found  beneficial;  the 
current  of  charity  will  not  set  in  one  way  without  a  reason. 
Those  foundations  became  the  richest,  which  had  most  reputation 
of  holiness.  The  appropriations  and  patronage  went  virtually 
together;  in  most  of  these  cases  they  were  given  to  monasteries,  in 
others  to  collegiate  bodies.  There  existed  also  a  check  against  ava- 
ricious encroachment ;  the  vicarages  were  at  first  well  endowed| 
and  afterwards  the  bishop  had  the  power  to  augment  them,— ^ 
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"  This  power  being  expressly  reserved  in  the  instmment  of  appro-' 
priation,  or,  if  not,  always  thought  an  antecedent  right  of  the  bishop, 
from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  continued  down  and  con- 
firmed by  the  decrees  of  general  and  provincial  councils.  And  even  the 
common  law  of  the  land  (which  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  founded 
on  equity  and  the  custom  of  the  Church),  did  allow  and  enforce  this 
practice ;  the  Year-books  affirming  that  the  ordinary  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  vicar's  portion.  And  for  aught  we  find  upon  record,  though 
this  episcopal  right  was  too  often  evaded  by  resort  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  monks  at  Rome ;  yet  it  was  never  questioned  in  any  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  courts,  before  the  Reformation." 

The  bishop  could  even,  on  great  occasions,  disappropriate  or 
restore  all  the  profits  to  the  vicar. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  impropriations  were  of  three  classes ; 
those  which  the  crown  retained  in  its  own  hands ;  those  which 
it  granted  to  laymen ;  and  those  which  it  restored  to  the  Church, 
in  that  it  made  over  to  certain  cathedrals  or  collegiate  churches, 
the  whole  property  of  some  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  re- 
founding  the  ancient  foundation,  under  the  form  of  a  cathedral 
or  a  collegiate  church.  From  this  time  not  only  were  the  lay 
impropriations  lost  to  the  Church,  but  even  the  duty  of  providing 
out  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister,  to  which  this  pro- 
perty had  always  been  subject,  was  neglected ;  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  they  who  had  gained  the  goods  of  the  Church  by 
sacrilege,  would  care  about  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  who 
had  not  power  to  prevent  the  spoliation,  was  not  in  a  state  to  put 
in  force  the  laws  to  which  this  sort  of  property,  in  whatever 
hands,  was  subject.  They  were,  however,  and  are  still,  regarded 
as  spiritual  property  ;*  even  as  late  as  Charles  I.,  the  ablest 
lawyers  f  were  of  opinion,  that  the  bishop's  power  to  order  the 
necessary  augmentations  out  of  them  still  continued,  and  but  for 
the  Rebellion  it  would  have  been  enforced. 

Much  more,  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics ; 
for,  in  that  they  were  granted  back  to  spiritual  persons,  or  these 
were  made  to  take  them  from  the  crown  in  exchange  for  manors, 
it  was  evidently  meant  that  they  should  be  liable  to  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  were  before.  Accordingly,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  bishops  and  deans  and  chapters  have  from  time 
to  time  augmented  the  vicarages  out  of  the  impropriations,^;  and 

*  See  authorities  in  Kennett  on  Impropriations,  p.  188,  9.  "  Hence  they  are  not 
within  the  statute  of  mortmain."  Plowd.  Com.  f.  499.  "  Appropriate  Churches  are 
no  otherwise  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  than  as  spiritual  livines."    Spelm.  on  Tithes,  ih. 

t  Archbishop  Land's  letter  to  Bishop  Williams,  ap.  ICennett,  Appendix,  p.  43. 
"  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  held  the  same,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Coventry, 
Mr.  Noy,  and  Sir  H.  Martin."    Lord  Harrowby,  from  Keonett,  p.  145. 

t  See  a  nqmber  of  instances,  ap.  Kennett. 
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the  power  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  this  has  been  recognized.* 
Dr.  Gibson  f  says, 

**  It  seems  agreed  on  all  bands,  that  the  ordinary  hath  power  to 
oblige  spiritual  impropriators  to  augment  vicarages,  according  to  the  case 
of  Hitcbcot  and  Tbornburgh,  9  Car.,  and  that  the  lessee  (who  held  for 
lives,  according  to  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.)  came  in,  subject  to  the 
same  charge.  It  is  true,  this  was  an  appropriation  which  had  never 
come  to  the  king  by  any  statute  of  dissolution  i  bat  that  circumstaoce 
of  having  been  conveyed  to  the  king,  made  no  difference  with  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  as  long  as  they  were  reoonveyed  to  a 
spiritual  band,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  12  Jac." 

The  subject  of  impropriations,  the  difficulties  involved  by  them, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  compensation,  occur  in  every  reign, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  dilapidation,  to  Queen  Anne,  although 
nothing  was  enforced  as  to  the  lay  portion,  except  during  the 
Usurpation,  when  Cromwell  confiscated,  for  this  purpose,  the 
impropriations  of  the  so-called  delinquents.  A  most  important 
measure,  however,  was  adopted  by  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration 
(by  the  advice,  probably,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Archbishop  Joxon, 
and  Bishop  Sheldon ),j;  when  he  admonished,  by  letter,  all  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  individuals  holding  impropriations, 

''  To  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  such  cures,  that  they  who  are 
immediately  attending  upon  the  performance  of  ministerial  offices  in 
every  parish,  may  have  a  competent  provision,  that  no  lease  be  granted 
by  them  or  their  successors,  until  it  be  provided  that  the  said  vicarages 
or  curates'  places  shall  amount  to  80/.,  or  more  if  it  tdll  bear  it,  in  good 
form  of  law  settled  upon  them  and  their  successors ;  that  the  bishop 
shall  employ  the  authority,  belonging  to  him  as  ordinary,  for  the  aug* 
mentation  of  vicarages  and  curacies ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors 
shall  report  every  year  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  how  these 
commands  had  been  obeyed." 

This  most  seasonable  injunction  it  was  the  wish  of  Lord 
Harrowby  to  procure  to  be  re-enacted  prospectively  for  the  pre- 
sent times;  and  in  1810  he  addressed,  anonymously,  a  printed 
Letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
which  he  gives,  in  an  abridged  form,  from  Kennett  and  Burn,  a 
very  lucid  and  compact  history  of  the  several  attempts  to  remedy 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  by  the 
alienating  of  the  impropriations.  The  remarks  with  which  he 
introduces  his  plan,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

*  Kennett,  pp.  49,  50 ;  and  Stillingfleet,  Eocl.  Cases,  ib. 
t  Bum,  p.  77,  quoted  by  Lord  Harrowby,  p.  14. 
I  Loid  Harrowby,  p.  31. 
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'^  To  those  who  are  desiroiu,  in  eveiy  proposal  respecting  the  Churchy 
ituUtere  super  aniiquas  was,  it  is  also  a  strong  objection,  that,  at  the 
different  periods  when  the  situation  of  the  clergy  has'  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  a  measure  so  obvious,  and  at  first  sight 
so  plausible  [as  that  of  the  raising  of  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  their 
real  value,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  livings],  never  appears  to  have 
been  seriouslv  entertained.  We  must,  therefore,  either  entirely  abandon 
the  hope  of  deriving  any  relief  from  the  funds  of  the  Church,  or  we  must 
resort  either  to  reasoning  or  to  history  for  some  better  mode.  The  loiter 
wiil  MSuaUy  he  founds  upon  such  subjects^  the  safest  instructor.  If  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors,  we  shall  in  general  proceed,  if  not 
rapidly,  at  least  securely.  Our  edifice  will  stand  the  firmer,  if  it  is 
erected  upon  ancient  foundations/** 

This  Letter  was  re-printed  with  his  name  in  1831,  in  the  pro- 
spect that  **  the  affairs  of  the  Church  seemed  likely  to  occupy 
the  early  attention  of  parliament  and  the  public,"  and  in  the  same 
year  was  passed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  act  ( I  8c  $  Will. 
IV.  c,  45)  ''to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  £9  Car.  11.  for 
confirming  and  perpetuating  Augmentations  made  by  Ecclesias- 
tical Persons  to  small  Vicarages.'' 

This  act  proposed  great  advantages ;  for  it  was  an  evil  which 
before  much  withheld  the  liberality  of  such  persons,  that  there 
was  no  security  that  their  successors  would  continue  what  they 
had  begun ;  from  the  mode  of  leasing  ecclesiastical  property, 
such  augmentations,  unless  made  prospectively,  are  made  to  great 
disadvantage ;  and  yet,  if  made  prospectively,  another  generation 
might  come  in,  and  take  to  themselves  what  these  had  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents.  The  act  of  Will.  IV.  remedied 
this,  by  enabling  ecclesiastical  persons  to  endow  in  perpetuity 
any  church  or  chapel  within  the  parish  of  which  they  hold  the 
impropriation,  out  of  that  impropriation^  or  to  annex  any  portion 
of  land  to  any  church  or  chapel  of  which  they  had  the  patronage ; 
so  that  the  annual  value  should  not  be  made  to  exceed  300/.,  or, 
including  surplice  fees,  350/. 

This  valuable  act  commenced  its  operation  from  Oct.  15, 
1831 ;  the  returns  to  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  to  be  made 
up  to  the  end  of  that  same  year.  We  have  consequently  no  oflS- 
cial  information  of  the  extent  to  which  ecclesiastical  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  it.  Under  the  head,  however  of  **  expected 
increase  or  decrease  of  income,"  notice  that  they  have,  or  intend, 
as  occasion  offers,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  act,  is  given  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Gloucester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  London,  Norwich, 
Winchester;  as  also  by  the  Chapters  of  Durham,  Exeter,  Oxford, 
Rochester,  Westminster,  and  Windsor*    This  does  not  include 

*  Lord  Uarrowby,  p.  11* 
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all  who  have  made  augmentatioDs,  since,  as  before  noticed,  Ely, 
in  its  Memorial,  mentions  that  it  had  augmented  its  livings,  yet 
gives  no  notice  of  it  here.  The  act  was  so  recent,  that  some 
chapters  doubtless  had  not  matured  their'plans ;  some  did  not  take  it 
into  account.  Two  also  of  the  best  endowed  colleges  in  the  two 
universities,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  (the  latter  of  which  is  largely  endowed  with  impro- 
priations,) had,  for  some  time,  been  augmenting  their  incum- 
bencies, and  to  the  latter  the  act  in  question  would  be  especially 
acceptable. 

The  extent  also  to  which  this  plan,  at  so  early  a  stage,  had 
been  carried  by  different  of  these  persons  or  bodies  should  not  be 
overlooked :  the  augmentations  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
of  so  much  moment,  that  in  the  so-called  '*  Established  Church 
Bill,*'  provision  was  expressly  made  that  his  uncompleted  ar- 
rangements should  not  be  affected  by  it ;  he  had  completed  grants 
to  the  amount  of  1 1 702.  per  annum ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  state,  that  *'  their  augmentations,  exclusive  of  those 
granted  previously  to  1831,  amounting  to  1734/.  2s.  9^.,  are  esti* 
mated  at  3000/.  per  annum  ;"*  those  of  the' Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury already  granted  are  1040/.  per  annum  ;  the  income  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  is  said,  will  be  **  considerably  diminished ;" 
*'  the  annual  income  of  Winchester  is  reduced  400/.  per  annum  ; 
and  it  is  intended  to  augment  all  the  small  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  see  to  200/.  per  annum  ;"  the  same  amount  has  been  fixed  as 
the  minimum  by  the  Chapters  of  Westminster  and  Rochester 
(although,  in  the  latter  case,  the  livings  so  circumstanced  are 
few) ;  "  the  expenditure  of  Windsor  will  be  much  increased  by 
the  augmentations  lately  made  to  small  livings ;"  the  grants  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  this  act,  including  two  before  let 
as  beneficial  leases  to  the  vicar,  independently  of  its  annual  grants, 
amount  to  about  2000/.  per  annum.f 

These,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  specimens  only,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  things ;  chapters  are  not,  at  present,  even  permitted 
to  raise  their  vicarages,  by  way  of  endowment,  to  the  highest 
scale  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners ;  much  more  would 
doubtless  be  ultimately  done,  if  permitted ;  the  practice  of  libe* 

*  £ccl.  Revenues'  Report,  p.  14. 

t  We  may  here  add  one  or  two  facts  as  to  cathedrals  which  we  happen  to  know  ; 
t]ie  chapter  of  Dorham  began  its  augmentations  at  the  Restoration,  and  has,  ever 
since,  granted  large  sums  for  the  building  of  churches  and  endowments:  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  16,000<.  has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  expended  in  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings  from  monies  left  by  two  canons.  Dr.  Sooth  and  Strat- 
ford ;  and,  during  the  last  tliirty-six,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  of  their  own  contri- 
buted 14,000i.  more.  They  are  now  in  the  habit  of  applying  about  lOOOi.  per  annum 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  incumbents,  or  the  erecdou  of  parsonage- 
houses. 
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raHty,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  strengthens  it;  the  eye  opens 
M'ider  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  takes  in  a  wider 
range;  objects  are  seen,  after  a  time,  to  fall  within  it,  which  were 
not  perceived,  until  its  faculties  were  practised  and  its  attention 
fixed.  Then,  also,  persons  gradually  fall  in  with  any  diminution 
of  income  resulting  from  it ;  a  sacrifice,  when  made,  is  found 
never  to  cost  so  much  as  in  prospect  was  expected.  We  wish 
only  for  time  for  the  deans  and  chapters,  and  we  doubt  not  such 
kindness  or  justice  would  be  shown  to  their  incumbents,  as  might 
become  an  example  and  a  stimulant  to  others  also. 

There  are  also  several  advantages  attending  this  augmentation 
by  the  bodies  themselves.  We  need  not  mention  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  property,  and  the  absence  of  the  expense  of  a  board, 
&c.,  which  would  make  a  considerable  deduction  in  the  case  of  a 
general  fund,  nor  the  justice  of  considering  primarily  and  without 
any  comparison  with  other  places,  those  from  which  the  tithes 
are  derived,  or  which  are  connected  with  these  foundations;  we 
will  advert  for  the  time  to  two  points  of  calculation  only,  which 
may  verify  that  the  most  righteous  plan  is  the  most  beneficial, 
and  attest  even  in  this  way  the  sound  policy  of  honesty. 

These  are,  1st,  the  extent  of  benefit,  2d,  speed  in  completing  it ; 
so  that  we  shall  have  not  only  ^^  bis  dat  qui  cito  daty^  but  '*  bis  dai" 
and  ^'  cito  daC  too,  literally,  twice  as  much,  and  twice  as  soon. 

The  advantage  in  point  of  *^  extent"  results  from  the  mode  of 
letting  of  this  property.  It  is  let  on  what  was  formerly  among 
the  laity  also  the  (or  at  least  a  very)  ordinary  mode  of  leasing 
lands  in  England,  on  terms  of  twenty-one  years,  renewable  every 
seven,  or  on  three  lives,  renewable  whenever  one  drops.  In  this 
tenure,  it  is  a  reversionary  income  which  is  sold,  whenever  the 
lease  is  filled  up,  the  immediate  property  belonging  already  to 
the  lessee ;  it  is  the  value  of  seven  years  after  the  fourteen  still 
remaining  in  the  lease,  or  of  a  life  in  addition  to  two  lives  by 
which  the  lease  is  still  held.  This  tenure  is,  of  course,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  lessor,  in  that  the  money  is  received  so  long  before- 
hand ;  and  it  has,  consequently,  been  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
by  the  laity,  although  some  instances  still  remain,  at  least,  in  the 
West  of  England ;  the  clergy  have  retained  it,  partly  because  it 
IS  more  suited  to  their  profession,  in  that  it  avoids  much  of  the 
business  attending  the  management  of  property  leased  at  rack- 
rent,  partly  because  being  life-holders  themselves,  their  own  in- 
comes might  be  seriously  affected  by  any  great  or  sudden  change, 
partly  out  of  regard  to  their  lessees,  who,  in  some  cases,  have 
held  of  them  ever  since  or  before  the  Reformation.  These  leases 
are  also  beneficial  leases,  in  order  that  the  lessee  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  property,  and  be  their  almoner  to  the  poor.     The 
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ordinary  ratio,  then,  we  believe,  of  the  sum  received  to  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  property  is  as  one  and  a  half  to  seven  ;'*^  in  com« 
0ion  language,  a  fine  of  about  one  year  and  a  half  is  taken  for 
adding  seven  years  to  the  lease.  In  the  case  of  lives,  the  sum 
received  is  in  proportion  less.  In  proportion,  then  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  this  tenure,  are  the  facilities  of  augmenting  vicarages 
by  the  act  1  8c  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45.  For  this  enables  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  attach,  in  reversiony  to  the  vicarages  or  curacies  the 
property  thus  forestalled,  so  that,  by  diminishing  their  own  pre* 
sent  income,  they  can  add,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  what 
shall  bear  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one  and  a  half.  Thus,  by 
foregoing  fines  to  the  amount  of  3000Z.  a-year,  they  deduct  from 
their  income,  on  the  whole  seven  years,  4500/. ;  i.  e.  for  4500/. 
every  seven  years,  or,  dispersed  over  the  seven  years,  about  650/. 
per  annum,  they  can,  after  fourteen  years,  add  to  their  vicarages 
3000/.  per  annum,  or  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  21,000/. 
At  this  rate,  the  1  £0,000  a-year,  which  the  Commissioners  think 
to  obtain  from  their  immense  confiscation  of  offices  and  property, 
might  be  obtained,  roithout  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  stall,  at  the 
expense  of  25,714/.  per  annum,  diffused  over  the  whole  body  of 
ecclesiastical  impropriators,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapters,  corporations  sole,  non-residentiaries,  colleges. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  lessees  would  be  injured. 
In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  put  only  a  hypothetical  case,  for, 
if  the  stalls  were  preserved,  there  would  not  be  the  same  occasion 
for  raising  the  120,000/.  per  annum.  But  this  is  certain  both  in 
equity  and  law,  that  the  lessees  received  their  leases  under  certain 
conditions;  and,  of  these,  a  primary  duty  is  the  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  benefices  whence  the  tithes  accrue ;  the  holders  of 
impropriations  could  grant  leases  on  no  other  terms,  for  they  them*- 
selves  received  them  on  this  condition.  But,  besides  this,  as  a 
fact,  the  great  proportion  of  holders  of  Ecclesiastical  leases  are 
the  landed  aristocracy ;  men,  as  a  body,  far  too  high-minded  and 
high-principled  to  consider  their  own  diminution  of  interest  in 
the  property,  when  the  object  of  that  diminution  is  the  better 
provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ;  and  that,  in  the 
very  parishes  where  their  own  property  is  situate.  On  the 
contrary,  we  well  know,  that  the  lessees  receive  these  propositions 
gladly,  that  holding  the  rest  of  their  estate  leased  to  them  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  they  are  glad  to  relinquish  a  portion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  respective  cures. 

*  The  deduction  fion  the  See  of  Canterborj  for  reversiooarv  aagmentitioDs  to  Uie 
amooQt  of  10401.  is  given  (Report  I.  p.  5)  at  Zt9L,  which  is  m  this  ratio.  It  may 
▼ary  perhaps  from  one  ^ear  and  a  half  to  two  years  in  practice,  though  the  lessors  are 
under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  any  rule,  nor  is  it  made  known. 
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2.  With  regard  to  time,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  neces- 
sary, even  in  the  Second  Report^  to  guard  against  any  expecta- 
tions of  speedy  benefit  from  this  plan. 

"  Whatever  resources  may  be  obtained,  by  carrying  into  effect  the 
measures  which  we  are  prepared  to  recommend,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  as  the  operation  of  those  measures  must  of  necessity  be 
gradual,  so  also  must  be  the  additions  which  will  result  from  them  to 
our  existing  means.  We  are  therefore  desirous  of  not  appearing  to  en- 
courage any  expectation  of  a  large  immediate  accession  to  the  funds, 
which  are  now  available  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones*  It  is»  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  sacrifices, 
which  will  be  required  from  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the 
country,  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  individual  benevolence,  to 
contribute  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  most  important  ends.** 

And,  since  this  warning,  the  period  when  any  benefit  could  be 
reaped  is  still  further  delayed  by  the  provisions  which  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  equity  to  make  in  the  Fourth  Report^ 
whereby  some  of  the  stalls  are  to  be  again  filled  up  before  their 
final  suppression. 

^'  Why,''  asks  Dr.  Spry>*  '*  should  a  financial  measure  be  recom- 
mended when  immediate  funds  are  required,  which  the  plainest  principles 
of  justice  make  it  necessary  to  clog  with  provisions  rendering  it  utterly 
incapable  of  furnishing  them  ?  Or,  what  are  the  merits  of  a.plan,  which 
can  afford  no  real  assistance  to  the  present  generation,  and  will  only 
mock  the  future  by  raising  expectations  that  never  can  be  effectually 
realized  ?** 

The  only  immediate  prospect  held  out  in  the  Report,  is  from 
the  "  stimulating  of  individual  benevolence ;"  a  remarkable  and 
well  calculated  way,  doubtless,  of  '^  stimulating  individual  benevo- 
lence," by  setting  before  their  eyes  that  trusts  are  no  longer  held 
sacred,  and  that  the  endowments  they  bestow  will  be  alienated 
from  the  objects  whereon  they  bestow  them,  so  soon  as  the  penury 
of  posterity,  treading  in  our  steps,  should  think  it  expedient  to 
divert  them.  However,  the  Commissioners  look  forward  to  a 
distant  day,  whereas  the  present  possessors  of  cathedral  property 
have  professed  their  willingness  to  concur  in  any  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  vicarages  of  which  they  hold  the  impropriations;  they 
have  in  part  begun  to  do  it ;  they  received  the  property  under  con- 
dition of  so  doing,  and  their  obligation  is  recognised  by  ecclesi- 
astical law.  What  they  so  do,  would  not  only  be  done  with  great 
advantage,  but  would  commence  at  the  expiration  of  their  pre- 
sent leases. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus  to  be  derived|  it 

*  Observations,  p.  30. 
N  N  2 
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appears  that  there  are  towards  4692  impropriations  in  England 
and  Wales,  38  of  which  are  held  by  the  crown,  1806  by 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  non-resi- 
dentiaries,  minor  canons,  universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals, 
2552  by  private  owners,  43  by  municipal  corporations,  132 
have  been  wholly  restored  to  the  vicarages,  and  121  in  part. 
Of  these,  the  principles  of  Lord  Harrowby's  plan  would  imme- 
diately apply  to  the  1806  held  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,* 
towards  3-7thsof  the  whole :  and  when  the  church-foundations  were 
thus  setting  in  earnest  about  the  benefiting  the  parishes,  whereof 
they  held  the  impropriations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  crown 
would,  if  the  case  were  set  earnestly  before  it,  free  itself  of  the 
responsibility  of  holding  spiritual  property,  i.  e.  holding  back 
from  God  what  is  His.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  once 
addressed  a  queen,t  warning  her  that 

"  those  kings,  her  predecessors,  and  many  private  Christiaos,  have  also 
given  to  God,  and  to  this  Church,  much  land,  and  many  immunities, 
which  they  might  have  given  to  those  of  their  families,  and  did  not,  but 
gave  them  for  ever  as  an  absolute  right  and  sacrifice  to  God :  and,  with 
these  immunities  and  lands  they  have  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  alienators 
of  them ;  God  prevent  your  majesty  and  your  successors  from  being 
liable  to  that  curse,  which  will  cleave  unto  church-lands,  as  the  leprosy 
to  the  Jews." 

He  reminded  her,  also,  of 

*'  what  is  already  become  visible  in  many  families,  '  that  church-land, 
added  to  an  ancient  and  jast  inheritance,  has  proved  like  a  moth  fretting 
a  garment,  and  secretly  consumed  both ;'  or,  '  like  the  eagle  that  stole  a 
coal  from  the  altar,  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire,  which  consumed 
both  her  young  eagles  and  herself  that  stole  it/  " 

He  reminded  her,  also,  respectfully,  that 

*'  a  part  of  the  Church's  rights,  added  to  the  vast  treasure  left  to  her 
father  by  bis  father,  hath  been  conceived  to  bring  an  unavoidable  con- 
sumption upon  both,  notwithstanding  all  his  diligence  to  preserve  them." 

Since  that  time  her  father's  house  has  become  extinct ;  the 
houses  of  Stuart,  Orange,  Denmark,  have  passed  away ;  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  would  be  for  the  stability  of  the  present  throne, 

*  Lord  Harrowb^  himself  excepted  colleges,   for  fear  tliat  any  great  reduction 
might  diminish  too  much  the  means  of  the  edacation  of  the  clergj  :  the  collegei,  how- 
ever, received  their  impropriations  on  these  express  conditions;  and,  as  they  received 
tliem  by  gift  with  this  condition,  not  by  purchase,  the  plea  set  up  for  the  laymen  does 
not  apply  to  them.    They  are  altogether  in  the  same  situation  as  when  they  received 
them,  and  bound  to  discharge  tiie  trust.     Lord  Harrowby  recognises  them  as  ecclesi- 
astical bodies ;  and  it  is  only,  as  such,  that  they  have  any  right  to  tithes,  or  the  Uni- 
versity oftDurham  could  have  been  founded  by  the  late  bishop. 
}   1  Archbishop  Whitgift*s  noble  and  eloquent  speech  to  Queen  Elisabeth  is  printed  iu 
Kennctt,  App.  p.  18. 
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were  such  remains  of  Church  property*  as  are  yet  in  its  hands,  re- 
stored. The  sacrifice  is  not  much  ;  the  principle  of  having  clean 
hands,  everything;  it  has  been  acted  upon,  in  great  measure,  in 
the  Channel  Islands,*  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  has  been  through 
want  of  attention,  that  it  has  not  been  completed  in  England .f 

But*neither  would  it  stop  here;  we  make  no  claim  upon  lay- 
men,-— though  we  ourselves  should  not  feel  at  ease,  had  we,  as 
individuals,  any  Church  property  in  our  hands  ;  but  we  make  no 
claim  ;  the  property  has,  for  the  most  part,  *'  eaten  through"  and 
*'  eaten  up"  the  families,  which  first  unadvisedly  added  it  to  their 
store ;  they  have  perished :  the  present  have,  in  most  cases,  ob- 
tained it  by  ordinary  purchase,  not  by  the  sacrilege  of  their  an- 
cestors. There  are,  however,  other  cases,— cases  of  noble 
families,  who  have  been  allowed  to  retain  it;  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  on  any  general  plan  of  benefiting  the  parochial  cures,  they, 
though  not  compelled  by  human  law,  wilJ,  in  many  cases,  feel 
themselves  impelled  by  the  Divine  ;  that  they  will,  out  of  piety 
towards  God,  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  of  their  own  fa^ 
milieSf  give  back  all,  o/  a  part  of  tliat  which  has  hitherto  brought 
no  blessing  to  their  families,  hoping  to  receive  it  back  in  blessing 
from  God.  Our  forefathers  did  so  ;  though  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole,  *'  132  impropriations  have  been  wholly  restored, 
121  in  part;"  253  several  persons, at  least,  must  have  been  stirred 
up  to  this  act  of  restitution.  Why  should  we  think  our  times  so 
incapable  of  making  the  like  sacrifice?  "Zacchaeus  restored 
four-fold,"  why  should  we  deem  our  Christian  nobility,  sensible 
as  many  of  them  are  to  feelings  of  high  honour  and  Christian 
duty,  insensible  to  the  honourable  act  of  restoring  that  which 
came  to  their  forefathers  unlawfully,  (through  robbery  as  well  as 
sacrilege),  or  to  the  Christian  duty  of  giving  unto  God  what  is 
His  ?  Why  should  we  think  our  Protestant  nobility  incapable 
of  doing  that  which  the  despised  monks  did  ?  We  are  sure  that 
we  should  have  some  instances,  at  least.  We  believe  that  the 
subject  has  never  been  brought  forward  without  some  restitution 
taking  place ;  we  look  to  the  253  restitutions,  and  take  courage ; 

*  The  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Report  states,  (App.  p.  47),  that  '*  in  Jersey  and 
Gaemsey  the  benefices  are  merely  nominal  rectories,  the  incumbent  not  being  entitled, 
in  any  case,  to  more  tlian  a  portion  (generally  one-third)  of  the  great  titlies,  the  crown 
or  governor  taking  the  residue ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  goes  to  tlie  crown  or 
governor."  Since  that  time,  in  Gueruaey,  t!ie  crown  has  given  bac1&  all  but  about 
100^  per  annum. 

t  In  the  parish  of  Halifax,  of  which  the  crown  holds  the  great  tithes  (whether  it 
collects  them  or  no,  we  know  not),  the  population  in  18S1  was  109,899.  Church 
room,  15,730,  one-scventh,  leaviog  63,700  unprovided  for;  Clergy  18,  with  incomes 
(except  the  vicarage,  which  is  £1(578)  two  of  £55  and  £76,  thirteen  under  £'200, 
one  £950. 
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we  look  back  to  the  253  blessed  souls»*  whose  **  works  have 
followed  them,'*  who  are  now  enjoying  a  portion  of  the  reward, 
for  their  sacrifice  here ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  others  will  not 
be  joined  to  them. 

Then,  farther,  whatever  be  the  case  of  individuals,  there  is  a 
great  debt  owed  by  the  nation  to  God.  The  Parliament  gave  to 
Henry  VIII.  the  power  of  appropriating,  under  various  pretences^ 
the  property  of  the  monasteries,  not  simply  what  was  given  them, 
as  such,  but  the  ancient  property  of  the  Church,  which  was  in 
their  keeping ;  they  gave  the  power  to  King  Henry,  hoping  to 
receive  back  the  equivalent,  and  to  be  individually  sharers  in  the 
spoil.  The  Parliaments  extorted  from  Queen  Mary  the  confir- 
mation of  these  confiscations  ;t  and,  to  quote  authority,  which 
this  age  listens  to  with  contentment,  and  praises  his  philosophy. 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon :{ 

**  In  my  own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must  confess  (let  me  speak  it 
with  reverence),  that  all  the  Parliaments  since  27  and  31  of  Hen.  VIII. 
(who  gave  away  impropriations  from  the  Church),  seem  to  me  to  stand 
in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in  conscience,  to  do  somewhat 
for  the  Church  ;  to  reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  competency  :  for 
since  they  have  debarred  Christ's  wife  of  a  great  part  of  her  dowry,  it 
were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure." 

Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  age,  which  idolizes  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  idolizes  also  the  one  blot  which  stains  the  memory 
of  its  founder,  and  likes  at  once  his  theory  and  practice,  to 
speculate  and  to  receive  bribes? 

The  Parliament  has  voted  20,000,000/.  on  the  notion  of  resti- 
tution to  the  slave-holders  in  the  West  Indies ;  why  should  we 
think  that  it  would  refuse  restitution  to  God  ?  While  asked^  it 
devised  plans,  though  they  were  not  realized  ;  let  it  be  asked,  not 
as  a  favour  but  as  a  debt ;  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  restitution;  not 
to  make  a  boast  of,  but  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God,  whose  Church 
has  been  suffering  these  300  years,  for  the  spoliation  inflicted  by 
a  former  Parliament,  lest  He  allow  the  flames,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent smothered,  but  which  show  themselves  visibly  here  and  there, 
to  burst  out,  and  ''  consume  us  and  our  house."  Like  the  eagle, 
we  have  '*  placed  our  nest  in  the  rocks,"  but  our  *'  latter  end  '^ 
may  be,  '*  that  we  perish  for  ever.''  We  have  placed  our  nest  in 
the  rocks,  but,  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  we  have  brought 

*  The  memory  of  several  of  these  pious  persons  has  been  embalmed  by  Biahop 
KenaeU,  iii  his  Cases  of  ImpropriatioDs  :  the  restitution  of  some  was  occasioned  by 
Sir  H.  Spelraan's  impressive  "  History  of  Sacrilege.'^ 

t  As  tbe  price  of  "  repealing  all  statutes,  articles,  and  provisions  made  against  th« 
see  apostolic  of  Rome,  since  the  20th  year  of  king  Henry  VHU'—KewMtt,  p.  141. 

X  Considerations  touching  the  Edification  and  Purification  of  tbe  Church  of  Eogiaad. 
— >ifr.p.l89. 
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thither  the  coal  which  shall  consume  it;  atid  unless  God  ^*  send  a 
gracious  rain**  to  extinguish  the  commencing  flames, 

"  The  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 

And  the  wild  mother's  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood**' 

Be  the  demand  made  in  earnest,  and  boldly,  "  in  the  Name  of 
God ;"  let  the  people  be  taught  whence  this  lack  of  instruction 
comes,  not  from  the  overgrown  incomes  of  bishops,  or  from  deans 
and  chapters,  but  from  the  spendthrift  sacrilege  of  the  nation  of 
old,  which  wasted  the  inheritance  of  God,  and  '^  consumed  it  on 
their  lusts/'  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  call  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  answered. 

Such  are  the  ulterior  prospects^  which  the  acting  upon  Lord 
Harrowby*s  plan  opens :  how  soon  those  prospects  are  realized, 
will  depend  upon  our  own  earnestness  in  realizing  to  ourselves 
what  national  sins,*  and  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  are.  We  boast  of 
our  study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  let  us  read  it  there ;  of  our  Re- 
formers, let  men  read  the  martyr  Latimer. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  immediate  results,  we  will  com- 
pare in  some  instances  the  result  of  Lord  Harrowby's  plan  with 
that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners ;  augmentation  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  impropriations  with  augmentations  out  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  corporate  revenues.  And  in  so  doing,  we  shall  show, 
in  some  measure,  to  what  extent  this  relief  will  go.  According  to 
the  Commissioners*  scale  and  Report  there  are  in  the  diocese  of 
£ly,  47  benefices  requiring  an  increase  on  the  whole  of  4020f. 
per  annum ;  (our  estimate  was  something  different,  as  they  have 
not  clearly  expressed  the  data  on  which  they  proceeded,  yet 
sufficiently  near,  3867/.) ;  of  this  they  proposed  to  augment,  in 
the  first  place,  what  was  in  public  patronage,  £8l9/«  per  annum  : 
Lord  Harrowby,  where  ecclesiastics  are  impropriators;  this 
would  amount  to  12463/.  per  annum  :  viz.  in  colleges,  878/.,  chap- 
ters, 1107 /.|t  bishop,  480/.,  leaving  964/.  to  lay  impropriations, 
and  but  438/.  where  there  are  no  impropriations  at  all.  Now  the 
reservation  of  2465/.  annual  income,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  leases,  mostly  at  the  term  of  14 — ^\  years,  would  cost 
annually  but  528/.  45.  4df. ;  in  the  case  of  lives,  the  cost  would  be 
less,  the  benefit  more  remote.  Thus  then  nearly  the  whole  bene- 
fit, which  the  Commissioners  contemplate,  might  be  obtained  at 
a  sacrifice    of   528/.  4s.  Ad.,  which,  spread  over  these  several 

*  "  When  questions  are  raised  about  continuing  tbe  service  for  King  Charles  the 
Martjr,  I  answer,  by  pointing  to  the  case  of  '  the  sinners,  the  Amalekites/  who  were 
judged  at  the  distance  of  500  years/' — Froude's  Rcmainif  vol.  i.  p.  4df  • 

t  Baruweil,  or  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  a  donattte  containing  6909,  with  an  income  of 
48{.,  has  been  accounted  as  a  part  of  St.  Andrew  the  Greater,  of  which  tbe  dean  and 
chapter  of  "EAy  are  impropriators. 
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sources,  would  not  be  hurtful!^  felt ;  nearly  the  whole  sum  which 
they  calculated  upon  from  the  confiscation  of  four  stalls,  and  the 
separate  estates  of  Ely,  28£4/.,  might  be  obtained,  and  the  stalls 
might  remain  for  such  diocesan  purposes  as  might  be  required. 
But  then  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  this  would  not  be  all 
the  benefit ;  among  the  lay  impropriations  there  is  one  which,  on 
the  Commissioners'  scale,  would  receive  80/.,  held  now  in  plurality, 
of  which  a  noble  duke,  whose  ancestry  shared  largely  in  Church- 
property,  is  impropriator^and  patron  :  another,  with  a  population 
of  4000,  would  receive  78/. ;  another,  above  2000,  238/.,  in  both 
of  which  the  same  earl  is  impropriator;  a  fourth,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  588,  receives  but  88/.,  another  earl  being  the  impropriator. 
We  feel  convinced  that  these,  and  many  others,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed so  to  continue,  if  the  thoughts  of  the  lay  impropriators  were 
earnestly  called  to  their  responsibility,  and  the  example  set  by  the 
ecclesiastics. 

To  take  a  more  extensive  case,  the  largest  of  all,  the  diocese  of 
York.  This,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  would  require 
45,356/.,  of  which  23,891/*  is  in  public  patronage.  Our  calcu- 
lations have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  this,  44,163/.  Yet  this  will 
suflSce  to  show  the  proportions.  Of  this  sum  then,  1 6,856/.  would 
be  bestowed  upon  livings,  in  which  the  impropriations  belong 
to  that  class,  which  the  Commissioners  call  "  public  :"  viz.  the 
Crown,  3209/«;  the  archbishop  of  York,  £549/.;  other  bishops, 
250/. ;  chapters,  5950/. ;  colleges,  2454/. ;  hospitals  and  schools, 
2444/.  This,  according  to  the  above  ratio,  would,  on  Lord 
Harrowby's  plan,  or  the  Archbishop's  Act,  require  a  deduction 
from  their  joint  revenues  of  3612/.  per  annum;  i.e.  3612/.  per 
annum  in  the  one  way,  would  go  as  far  as  1 6,856/.  in  the  other, 
or  would  procure  it.  Further,  of  the  sums  thus  required  for  the 
remaining  livings,  4675/.  per  annum  is  for  livings  of  which  peers, 
and,  in  many  cases,  very  wealthy  and  well-disposed  peers,  are  the 
impropriators ;  14,844/.  is,  where  other  laymen  are  impropriators ; 
and  7772/.  only,  where  we  have  not  ascertained  that  there  is  any 
impropriation ;  i.e.  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  sum  is 
wanting  on  account  of  the  real  poverty  of  the  Church,  and,  of  the 
remaining  deficiency,  22,729/.  is  owing  to  spoliation,  the  tithes 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  or  of  laymen. 

To  take  the  other  most  crying  case,  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
For  it,  41,854/.  would  be  required  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Report;  25,868/.  for  livings  in  private  patronage ;  15,986/. 
for  those  to  be  first  augmented,  those  in  public  patronage.  The 
application  of  impropriations  belonging  to  the  same  class  would 
yield  nearly  the  same  sum,  12,312/.;  the  crown,  2976/.,  bishops^ 
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2o\SL,  colleges,  2850/.,  chapters,*  3968/. ;  whereof  the  Church 
portion^  93567.  per  annum,  might,  as  above,  be  obtained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  20051.  per  annum.  The  remainder,  as  far  as  we  have 
ascertained  it,  consists  of  3,853/.  impropriations  of  peers  ;  8993/. 
other  lay  people,  and  12,59lA  not  accounted  for.  This  is  not 
given  as  adequate  information ;  it  is  felt  to  be  inadequate ;  it  would 
be  to  do  what  has  been  imputed  as  an  error  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  rely  solely  or  mainly  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Returns. 
The  number  of  perpetual  curacies  very  much  increases  the  diffi- 
culty ;  in  that  they  have  been  taken  out  of  some  rectory,  but 
without  local  knowledge  it  would  often  not  appear  to  what  they 
belonged. 

The  two  cases  of  York  and  Chester  have  been  purposely  se- 
lected, as  being  the  most  unfavourable ;  it  is  the  uniform  answer  of 
such  as  advocate  the  fusing  of  church  property  into  one  common 
fund,  '*  what  is  otherwise  to  be  done  for  the  great  towns  of  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  or  Yorkshire  Y'  and  it  appears  thus  far,  that  upon 
Lord  Harro why's  plan  nearly  as  much  might  be  done,  without 
destroying  a  single  stall  (and  leaving,  therefore,  a  proportion 
of  stalls  to  be  employed  in  judicious  annexation),t  as  by  that 
sketched  by  the  Commissioners.  But  neither  have  we  thus  at  all 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  for  this 
extends  not  only  to  cases  of  impropriations,  but  where  ecclesi- 
astics, having  property  of  any  sort,  have  the  patronage  also.  This, 
then,  bishops  have  acted  upon,  and  upon  true  church  principles ; 
we  deprecate  exceedingly  any  interference  with  their  incomes ; 
their  property  has  been  confided  to  them,  to  deal  with  it  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment,  and  no  earthly  power  has  any  right  to  step 
in  and  control  it ;  they  are  the  stewards  of  God.  Still,  however 
circumstances  have  since  changed,  they  were  originally  the  trea- 
surers of  the  Church's  property,  to  apportion  it  as  they  pleased ; 
the  liberality  of  our  early  forefathers  gave  them  an  ample  in- 
come, while  yet  the  inferior  clergy  of  their  dioceses  *'  had  no 
lack."  The  sacrilege  committed  at  the  Reformation  has  sadly 
changed  the  condition  of  these  latter ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of 

*  Manchester  has  here  been  omitled,  as  being  a  case  per  se;  ibe  Collegiate  Church 
is  impropriator,  and  so  responsible  as  far  as  its  means  will  go. 

t  We  have  not  entered  upon  the  subject  of  annexation,  because  Lord  John  Russell 
(see  above)  proposes  to  annex  almost  ail  the  remaining  stalls  (thus  making  the  stall 
a  parochial  comniendani) ;  yd  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  legitimately  done,  not  by 
subdividing  canonries  but  by  requiring  them  to  keep  an  efficient  body  of  curates. 
Thus  Leeds  had  a  population  of  123,395,  Church-room  for  12,943,  one-tenth,  unpro- 
vided for  86,654.  Income  (including  vicarage  £1257)  £4010  among  14  clergy  and 
the  assistant  curates  of  the  vicar.  For  this  the  (unproductive)  impropriation  belonging 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  would  not  suffice;  but  annexation  might  be  resorted  to.  So 
also  most  of  the  Caihedrol  towns  have  large  ill-endowed  cures,  as  Ely,  Exeter,  Ro- 
chester (CbathasD,  18,000,  cburch-room  for  3,600)  6cc. 
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tbem  have  (as  the  CommisBion  assumes)  more  than  they  need,  it 
were  in  entire  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  for 
them  to  part  with  some  of  their  funds,  and  send  out  fresh  clergy 
into  such  parts  of  their  dioceses  as  are  not  provided  for.  We  de- 
precate, again,  expressing  any  opinion  lis  to  the  incomes  of  the 
Archbishops,  or  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham  ;  but  this 
we  say,  that  if  it  pleases  these  most  reverend  fathers  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  their  income,  in  order  to  send  forth  fresh  shep- 
herds to  seek  after  their  Master's  scattered  sheep,  it  is  a  godly 
and  acceptable  act  to  the  Great  Shepherd,  of  whose  sheep  they 
have  the  charge;  but  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  church 
polity,  that  their  property  should  be  taken  from  their  see  by  any 
human  power;  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
that  it  should  be  taken,  while  the  vineyard  of  their  own  diocese 
lies  waste,  because  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  that  wherewith  to 
hire  labourers  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

Thus,  to  give  instances,  the  sum  needed,  according  to  the 
Commissioners'  scale,  for  livings  of  which  the  see  of  York  is  im- 
propriator, is  £374/.  per  annum ;  on  the  scale  of  their  real  wants 
it  would  be  far  higher ;  one  of  these  places,  of  which  the  see  is 
impropriator  and  patron,  is  the  important  town  of  Doncaster,  its 
population  at  the  last  census  was  1 1,572,  its  vicar  has  1^5/.  per 
annum;  a  perpetual  curacy  (founded,  it  seems,  by  private  bounty,) 
yields  the  only  assistance;  and  1 1,572  persons  were  committed, 
at  most,  to  two  clergy,  when  on  an  efficient  system  there  ought 
to  have  been  eleven.  The  mere  raising  such  an  endowment  to 
400/.  per  annum,  as  the  Commissioners  propose,  would  do  little  or 
no  good ;  we  need  not  only  larger  stipends,  but  an  enlarged  body 
of  clergy ;  the  mere  raising  of  stipends  might  diminish  the  dis*- 
comforts  of  the  clergy,  but  would  leave  the  large  masses  of  our 
population  as  heathen  as  before.  To  take  a  case  of  the  other 
sort,  the  archbishop  is  patron  of  Silkstone  vicarage,  and  the  Barns- 
leys,  in  Silkstone,  perpetual  curacies  (the  rectory  appears  to  be  lost); 
according  to  the  Report,  the  aggregate  population  was  14,682 ; 
having  churches  containing  3170,  and  four  clergymen,  with  an 
average  of  155/.  per  annum.  The  Commissioners'  scale  would  allot 
them  580/.  in  addition ;  but  what  are  four  clergy,  or  church-room  for 
3170,  among  14,682  souls?  We  instance  this,  not  as  one  of  the 
heavier  cases,  but  as  one  which  would  naturally  look  to  the  arch** 
bishop  for  relief  (if  relief,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Commis* 
sion,  is  to  be  given),  and  which  would  be  injured  by  the  abstrac* 
tion  of  any  property  of  the  see,  to  eke  out  the  loss  of  "  com- 
mendams  without  cure  of  souls."  Alas !  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  cases  in  which  the  diocese  would  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  episcopal  bounty,  over  any  distinct  see  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us 
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to  seem  to  parcel  out  the  property  of  the  see ;  what  has  been 
said  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  takiug  away  any  por- 
tion of  it  for  other  dioceses. 

Again^  to  instance  the  other  archiepiscopal  see:  if  certain 
perpetual  curacies  are  excluded^  the  sum  to  be  added  (on  the 
Commissioners'  scale)  to  the  livings  of  which  the  see  is  impro* 
priator  (we  believe  1203/.  per  annum),  very  little  exceeds  that 
which  the  present  archbishop  has  already  annexed  in  reversioui 
1090/. ;  but  this  is  the  very  least  portion  of  what  is  required  for 
the  efficient  cure  even  of  those  places.  It  is  what  are  called 
valuable  livings  which  are  often  in  most  need«  Thus>  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  his  grace  is  the  patron  and  impropriator  of 
two  important  and  well-endowed  livings,  Rochdale  ]  730/.^  and 
Blackburn  893/. ;  yet  these  two  livings^  with  the  perpetual  cu- 
racies belonging  to  them>  and  in  the  nomination  of  the  vicar, 
contained,  at  the  last  census,  Rochdale  76,\7^f  Blackburn 
58,93  i  souls.  These,  in  Blackburn,  are  (exclusive  of  the  mother 
Church,  which  contains  2200)  distributed,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
said  to  be  distributed,  among  the  chapelries  or  perpetual  curacies, 
with  church-room  for  12,375  (one-fourth),  and  stipends,  rising 
from  .94/.,  43/,,  67/.,  to  156/.,  in  all  1431/.  In  Rochdale,  the 
chief  parish  comprises  34>277i  its  churches  at  most  2093 ;  the 
whole  district  has,  besides  the  mother  Church,  eight  churches  or 
chapels,  with  stipends  rising  from  67/.  to  256/.,  in  all  1147/* 
The  entire  proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  church-room, 
is  one-tenth ;  so  that  if  we  take  the  average  of  one-third  as  the 
standard,  there  are  53,818  persons  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace. 
To  add  a  third  case  in  the  same  diocese  :  the  see  of  Canterbury 
is  the  patron  of  Whalley,  and  most  of  the  perpetual  curacies  in 
the  district  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the  nomination  of  the  vicar  ( 
the  see  is  stated  to  be  the  impropriator  of  one  district ;  a  noble* 
man,  of  Whalley  itself.  Of  course  the  see  can  be  no  further 
responsible,  in  this  case,  than  for  its  own  impropriation ;  yet| 
when  arrangements  are  being  made  for  parting  with  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  certainly  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Whalley,  which 
were  confided  to  its  cure,  are  more  natural  objects  of  her  fostering 
care  than  the  episcopal  fund*  The  whole  district  of  Whalley 
contained  85,768  souls;  that  portion  more  immediately  under 
the  see,  as  belonging  to,  or  being  in  the  nomination  of  its  vicar, 
55,729»  in  ten  districts,  with  church-room  for  one-sixth^  9009 ; 
accordingly  28,700  are  left  to  Heathenism. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  any  of  this  is  said  in  blame  either  of 
the  present  or  former  metropolitans ;  impropriations  often  be- 
come, from  change  of  circumstances,  of  little  value ;  nor  can 
strangers  know  any  thing  of  the  circumstances  ^  his  grace  has 
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conferred  a  good  deed  upon  the  Churchy  for  which  she  will  have 
reason  to  value  his  memory^  in  resuming  what  our  ancient  bishops 
strove  to  do,  but  which,  since  the  Revolution,  till  now«  had  been 
neglected,  the  improvement  of  poor  vicarages  by  means  of  im- 
propriations. The  above  instances  have  only  been  given  to  illus- 
trate the  superiority  of  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  over  this  later 
commission,  and  that  it  is  best  for  each  foundation  to  take  care  of 
its  own,  not  to  confound  all  in  a  common  fund.  These  are  the 
strongest  cases  with  regard  to  the  archiepiscopal  property;  they  are 
the  wants  of  nearly  200,000  souls  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  far  more  good  would  be  done  by  the  single  example  of  these 
200,000  being  adequately  provided  for  by  him,  whom  the  very  law 
terms  their  patron,  a  greater  stimulus  be  given  to  other  Christian 
exertion,  than  by  any  purpose  to  which  the  fund  could  apply  it. 
To  name  one  more  case  :  these  numbers  give  an  inadequate  no- 
tion to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  place  where  they  are  col- 
lected :  Ramsgate  is  close  at  hand ;  yet  few  ever  have  seen  its 
single  church,  presiding,  nobly  as  it  does,  over  the  town,  and  not 
have  felt  that  one  large  church,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  rich,  with 
a  chapel,  was  utterly  inadequate  for  that  population,  which  spreads 
on  all  sides  beneath  it ;  no  one  could  think  that  three  clergymen 
were  sufficient  for  it;  it  also  is  an  impropriation  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  its  income  just  reaches  the  highest  level  of  the 
Commission,  400/.,  and  from  it  would  have  no  aid.  Blackburn 
is  more  than  eight,  Whalley  more  than  ten,  Rochdale  about  seven 
Ramsgates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the  cases  of  other  dioceses  with 
the  same  detail ;  it  may  suffice  briefly  to  state,  that  of  the  contri- 
buting bishoprics,  Ely  (whose  average  income  is  now  rated  at  8000/. 
instead  of  1 100/.)  derives  a  part  of  its  income  from  vicarages, 
which,  on  the  Commissioners*  scale,  would  require  an  increase  of 
1235/.  per  annum,  and  this  is  obviously  the  minimum  not  the 
maximum,  and  of  these,  three  might  well  employ  two  clergymen ; 
yet  it  were  idle  to  suppose  that  when  the  wants  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  are  prominent  in  men*s  minds,  as  the  object  to  be  at- 
tended to,  they  will  pay  due  regard  to  populations  of  300  or  400. 
Again,  a  parish  of  130  or  155  (such  are  some  of  those  of  which  the 
bishop  holds  the  impropriations)  would  have  a  claim  which  would 
be  felt  by  a  bishop  in  dispensing  his  income ;  but  they  would 
obviously  be  lost  in  a  board  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
thousands.  Yet,  though  comparatively  of  less  apparent  account, 
they  are  obviously  to  be  considered  absolutely y  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  reference  to  any  others,  because  it  is  their  property. 
But  this  is  not  in  human  nature ;  their  claims  would  come  to  be 
looked  at  suspiciously  as  preventing  a  greater  good ;  they  would 
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be  pared  down,  if  regarded  at  all ;  or  two  or  more  thrown  into 
one,  or  got  rid  of  somehow.  No  one  can  think  that  when  the 
fund,  if  ever  obtained,  came  to  be  applied,  the  Commissioners 
would  ever  examine  the  impropriations  of  the  see  of  Ely,  which 
might  have  been  augmented,  had  not  the  2500/.  per  annum  been 
abstracted  from  it.  The  utmost  that  they  would  do,  would  be 
to  look  at  the  places  whence  the  confiscated  fund  is  to  arise ; 
and  even  this  grudgingly,  as  interfering  with  a  greater  object. 
Injustice  then  will  be  done  in  this  way  to  Ely, 

This  need  not  be  repeated  again  and  again;  if  the  bishops 
think  their  incomes  larger  than  they  need,  their  dioceses  are  the 
natural  recipients  of  their  bounty,  and  there,  unhappily,  is  not  a 
diocese  in  England  which  might  not  most  thankfully  receive  any 
overflowings  of  their  goodness.  The  bishops  can,  at  present, 
benefit  to  most  advantage  the  spots  where  their  impropriations  or 
their  estates  lie,  but  if  these  will  not  exhaust  their  store,  it  were 
better  far  that  they  should  have  a  fresh  enabling  act,  whereby 
they  might  pour  back  into  some  other  portion  of  their  diocese, 
whatever  it  pleases  them  to  bestow,  than  to  transfer  it  to  a  gene- 
ral extra* diocesan  fund. 

Further,  although  the  dioceses  should  receive  back  out  of  the 
common  fund  the  same  bounty  which  they  would  from  their 
bishop,  the  plan  of  a  common  fund  would  evidently  be  objec- 
tionable, not  only  as  wasteful  and  insecure,  and  at  best  circuitous, 
but  because,  firsts  it  would  do  it  at  disadvantage,  in  the  ratio  of 
seven  to  one  and  a  half ;  secondly,  the  bishop,  not  a  fund,  is  the 
natural  benefactor  of  his  clergy.  The  gift  of  the  bishop  is  affec- 
tionate and  attaching ;  that  of  the  fund,  dispensing  the  resources 
of  others,  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

There  is  one  more  diocese,  however,  which  is  the  more  worth 
considering,  because  upon  it  turns  the  whole  plan.  If  Durham 
retain  any  large  portion  of  its  property,  the  general  fund  is  at  an 
end ;  for  the  chapter  of  Durham  alone  is  to  yield  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  chapter,  the  bishopric  one-third  of  the  episcopal,  fund. 
We  are  here  mainly  concerned  with  the  latter,  but  both  turn 
upon  the  same  principle ;  and  there  lies  an  cL  priori  suspicion  of 
bias  (which  one  of  the  lay  Commissioners  honestly  admitted)^ 
in  their  decision  as  to  the  claims  of  the  diocese  to  be  considered 
apart. 

*  "  Sorely  this  House  ought  in  justice  to  introduce  such  a  clause  or  instruction  to 
the  Committee  as  will  save  some  portion  of  this  40,0002.,  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
taken  away  without  any  explanation  whatever,  eseqtt,  indeed,  it  be  that  the  whole 
amount  is  grasped  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  lay  hold  of,  as  a  noble  earl,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  said  to  me, '  Oh  !  Durham  is  tbe  great  neat-egg :  if  we  do  not  pounce 
upon  that,  we  can  do  nothing  at  all.'  My  lords,  I  do  protest  against  this  wholesale 
dealing." — (Marquis  of  Londonderry  on  Durham  £ccl.  ReTcnues,  Julj  21,  1836, 
Min.  of  Pari.  3473.) 
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To  take  then  two  places  only>  in  which  the  bishop  has  pro- 
perty«  and  therefore,  as  frequently  explained,  could  aid  them  to 
great  advantage,  Gateshead  and  Sunderland,  neither  have  any 
other  resource. 

So  long  then  as  Gateshead  and  Sunderland  remain  as  orphan 
children  cast  upon  his  care  and  tutelage,  with  no  adequate  pro- 
vision,"^ with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  church^room 
for  one-tenth,  and  destitution  for  seven-tenths,  even  above  M,000 
souls,  we  think  it,  we  must  speak,  a  sinful  thing  to  take  away 
the  children's  bread,  and  to  give  to  others.  Again,  if  the 
bishop  of  Durham  ought  to  help  his  poorer  brethren  among  the 
bishops,  he  might  aid  them,  and  the  children  of  the  see  at  the 
same  time,  by  relieving  his  brother  of  Carlisle,  (who,  with  the 
dean  and  chapter,  is  the  impropriator  of  Newcastle,)  of  the  re* 
sponsibility  attending  its  destitution.  Newcastle,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  60,000,  has  church-room  again  for  about  one-tenth, 
only  that  the  destitute,  8even->tenths,  are  in  this  case  twice  as 
many,  above  40,000.t  We  cannot  but  think,  if  something  of  this 
kind  was  attempted,  a  similar  spirit  might  be  kindled  in  noble 
dukes,  who  are  well  able,  and,  we  trust,  willing  to  spare  a  portion 
at  least  of  what  once  was  given  to  the  Church ;  and  that  Alnwick, 
Earsden,  and  Tynemouth,  (portions  of  whose  impropriate  tithea 
are  held  by  one  duke,)  would  not,  with  populations  severally  of 
6788,  6757,  and  26,707,  be  left  with  church-room  for  1150, 
200,1  and  2000,  and  their  ministers  with  incomes  of  175/.,  110/.» 
298/.,  i.  e.,  that  one^^twelfth  only  of  the  whole  number  should 
have  a  place  wherein  to  worship  God,  30,000  be  left  destitute. 
Nor  are  these  by  any  means  all  the  cases  of  great  emergency; 
there  would  still  remain, 

Pop.  Room.        Income.        Clergy.      Imp. 

Monk-Wearmouth  9428  10(X)  225  1  lay. 
Chester-le-Street^  10,493  1000  377  3  lay. 
Darlington,     .     .    9419         1200        274        2       another 

duke. 

again,  by   a  sort  of  miserable  uniformity,  one-tenth   provided 
for,  and  20,000  deprived  of  their  birth-right.     We  have  no  reason 

*  Gateshead  and  Sunderland  are  both  rectories ;  Gateshead  with  6B6L  per  amiiim, 
(distinct  from  Gateshead-fell,  population  SSS9,  church  1000,  income  lT2l.,)  Sunder- 
land altogether  386/.,  whereas  they  require  thirty  clergy. 

t  Since  the  aboye  was  in  type,  we  sec  in  the  statistic  account,  quoted  p.  5ai,  in 
Newcastle,  " a  new  Church  built,  but  not  endowed" 

f  So  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Kevenoes  Report ;  one  should  have  wished  to  hope  It 
was  a  misprint  for  2000,  which  would  have  been  near  the  right  proportion. 

$  Eiclusive  of  TanfieM,  population  $500^  charch*room  700,  income  138/.,  impro* 
priator  and  patron  a  peer. 
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to  think  that  the  present  noble  possessors  of  a  portion  of  these 
tithes^  even  know  that  they  possess  them,  or  the  moral  misery 
caused  by  their  holding  or  withholding  them ;  but  should  they  be 
unwilling  to  help  in  the  good  work  (which  we  have  no  knowledge 
ofy  either  way)  we  had  rather  see  the  Church  take  it  wholly  upon 
herself,  and  re-place  from  what  remains  what  was  taken  from  her. 
than  leave  such  cases  of  destitution. 

In  addition  to  these>  in  one  only  of  which  there  is  any  ecclesi- 
astical impropriation,  are  the  following  places  with  large  popu- 
lations, of  which  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  are  impro- 
priators. 

Population.  Church.  Income.        Clergy. 

Berwick 8920  1000  £353  1 

South  Shields  in  Jarrow  11407  2000  330  1 

Tweedmouth      ...     4971  «00  144  1 

Westoe  in  Jarrow    .     .     9680  1300  222  1 

Jarrow  with     .     .      >      3598  355  ,™ 

Heworth      .     .      <      5424  1100  ^^'  ^ 


44,000  5955  1246  6 

The  poverty  of  income  we  know  that  the  dean  and  chapter 
have  amended,  as  far  as  is  allowed  them,  although  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  we  see  not  how  in  these  cases  it 
could  exceed  507/.  per  annum  ;  we  know  also  that  they  contem- 
plated to  build  and  endow  a  second  church  at  Berwick;*  but  the 
lack  of  church-room  and  of  ministers  could  not  be  so  readily  sup- 
plied ;  again,  we  have  but  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
provided  for,  and  28,135  destitute;  we  have  (so  at  least  the  re- 
turns give)  six  clergy  to  minister  among  44,000, — six,  where  there 
ought  to  be  forty-four. 

There  are  other  cases  requiring  help,  although  less  strong  than 
these,  as — 

Population. 

Falstone  R.        .         .  4561 

Stockton-upon-Teest .  799 1 
Newburn      .     .     •    •  4639 

where  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  are  provided  for,  and 
the  destitute  but  9000. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  these  miserable  items  of  deficiency,  in  nine 

*  Archdeacon  Thorp's  Charge,  p.  6. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Darharo,  thongb  not  iraproprlator,  would,  on  the  grooiid  of  pa- 
tronage or  property,  be  enabled  by  the  act  1  &  8  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  to  augment  Stock- 
ton, Newburn,  and  Alowick,  out  of  the  leased  property  of  the  see.  See  a  valuable 
statistic  account  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  on  occasion  of  his  motion  on 
the  Durham  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  July  21, 1836. — Mirr.  of  Pari.  2469. 


Church. 

Income. 

600 

«f219 

1500 

S47     lay  imp. 

600 

«30Bp.  of  Carlisle. 
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towns  ill  the  single  diocese  of  Durham  there  are  1 10,000, — in 
nine  more  (four  of  them  in  the  one  district  of  Jarrow)  there  are 
above  37,000, — in  all,  there  are  by  this  time  far  above  150,000, 
virtually  excommunicated  by  the  Church  without  any  fault  of 
theirs.  No  wonder  then  that  Satan  seized  many,  whom  the 
Church  has  neglected  to  inclose  within  the  fold,  so  that  a  Judge* 
pronounced — 

'*  This  county,  though  comparatively  small,  presents  a  larger  display 
of  atrocious  crimes  than  the  calendar  of  the  Central  Court  of  Middlesex 
has  exhibited  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  clear  that  religion 
and  morality  have  not  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  oflfeDders." 

To  be  measured  with  the  metropolis,  with  its  armies  of  thieves 
and  its  abodes  of  sin,  and  yet  to  be  adjudged  worse  than  it ! 
We  cannot  think  that  the  Commissioners  could  have  realized  this, 
when  they  recommended  that  39>686/.  of  the  revenues  of  Durham 
should  be  removed  from  the  diocese,  above  one-half  its  episcopal 
revenues  be  taken  away,  with  the  vague  promise  of  first  *'  con- 
sidering the  places  whence  the  revenue  was  derived."  We  cannot 
think,  with  these  appalling  facts  really  present  to  their  minds, 
they  could  have  ventured  upon  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  to  re- 
commend that  the  property  which  Durham  needed,  should  be 
taken  from  her,  that  the  wealth  which  accrued  from  her  collieries 
should  be  taken  to  supply  other  places,  and  they,  whose  strength 
is  expended  to  obtain  it,  be  left  unsupplied.  And  yet  no  one 
can  think  that  were  this  sum  "  abstracted "  from  her,  any  fair 
proportion  would  be  returned,  or  her  children  provided  for  by 
strangers  as  by  their  natural  parents.  One  cannot  doubt  that 
comparisons  would  come  in  ;  and  yet,  since  the  funds  come  from 
Durham,  any  thing  short  of  what  would  be  allotted  to  her,  if 
there  were  no  wants  in  the  whole  of  England  but  her's,  would  be 
unjust ;  it  would  be  to  withhold  from  her,  her  own.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  advise  men,  liberal  as  the  chapter  of  Durham;  but  the 
monks  in  the  West  of  England,  who,  when  they  dreaded  Henry's 
grasp,  erected  monuments  to  themselves  in  the  beautiful  towers, 
which  they  added  to  their  churches,  and  so  in  some  measure 
eluded  the  spoiler,  gave  a  worthy  example  to  follow.  They  put 
some  of  their  property,  at  least,  in  safe  keeping,  and  are  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

This  plan  of  spoliation  is  unwise,  as  well  as  cruel  and  unjust. 
Let  but  an  example  be  set,  of  providing  such  a  population  as 
that  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  adequately  with  ministers,  and  we 
might  look  to  see  such  a  mighty  spirit  of  emulation  stirred  in  our 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  lArobton,  in  his  motion  in  behalf  of  the  See  of  Durham,  in  the 
Committee  o^  the  EsUblishei}  Church  Bill,  Jul^  It,  1836*— Mirr.  of  Pari.  3349^ 
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whole  landy  as  should  give  a  new  spring  and  life  to  our  whole 
Christian  existence ;  scatter  it,  and  you  will  sow  your  land  with 
salt,  dry  up  the  springs  of  Christian  charity,  or  give  them  a  bitter 
taste.  Like  begets  like;  let  the  diocese  of  Durham  be  furnished 
with  pastors  on  a  noble  scale,  and  others  will  "  see  the  good 
work  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;"  let  its  property 
be  parcelled  out  among  the  towns  of  England  whose  it  is  not, 
and  which  ought  to  be  supplied  by  other  means,  and  they  will  be 
apt  scholars  in  learning  the  trade  of  beggary ;  wull  wait  for  their 
vineyard  to  be  tilled  by  the  labour  of  others^  until  it  bring  forth 
again  its  thorns  and  briers.  To  pull  down  an  ancient  consecrated 
building,  is  to  lay  but  an  ill  foundation  of  that  we  would  raise. 
Diruit,  aedificat,  was  a  very  proverb  for  instability.  "  Every  wise 
woman  buildeth  her  house,  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with 
her  hands."  We  cannot  conceive  a  plan  better  devised  to  stifle 
the  noble  spirit  which  is  now  beginning  to  rise  among  us,  than  to 
heap  upon  it  this  fuel,  which  is  not  its  own.  Rather  let  it  find 
vent  in  its  own  way,  and  it  will  burn  up  more  steadily  and  more 
brightly.  It  ought  to  be  a  first  principle  in  any  arrangement  that 
may  be  made,  that  the  foundations  of  every  place  should  provide 
for  its  own  wants,"*^  Durham  for  Durham ;  London  for  London. 
If  we  guarantee  to  those  places,  which  have  foundations,  their 
property  uninjured,  others  will  spring  up;  it  was  thus  that  these 
foundations  themselves  arose :  by  a  holy  emulation,  not  by  plun- 
dering one  another.  It  was  through  keeping  faithfully,  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  that  which  was  committed  to  them,  that  they  received 
more ;  others  saw  the  institutions  flourish,  and  longed  to  be 
authors  of  the  like;  and  so  they  increased  and  filled  the  land, 
and  were  the  salt  of  the  earth* 

The  highest  act  of  faith  were  the  ancient  way  of  giving  unto 
the  treasury  of  the  bishop  for  him  to  dispense  to  his  diocese; 
but  this  was  not  required ;  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  viewing 
and  doing  things;  one  would  found  schools,  another  colleges, 
another  hospitals,  a  fourth  a  monastery,  a  fifth  a  parochial 
church ;  one  would  leave  the  fellowship,  which  he  founded,  for 
the  whole  of  England,  another  wished  to  secure  a  benefit  for  his 
native  county  or  the  grammar-school  at  which  he  had  himself  been 
instructed :  and  thus,  while  each  followed  his  own  natural  bent^ 
some,  it  may  be,  with  more  expansive  views  than  others,  others 

*  "  It  is  an  imbecile  way  in  order  to  found  a  See  at  Manchester,  to  take  from  the 
revenaes  of  bishoprics .  No ;  let  men  go  and  preach  in  the  streets  of  Manchester : 
they  would  be  pelted.  Never  mind  ;  in  lime,  persons  would  attend  to  them,  and  rich 
people  would  leave  their  money,  first  one,  and  then  another.  Every  place  should 
support  its  own  church." — Froude^s  Rtmains,  v.  1 ,  p.  434.  As  it  is,  the  "  pelting/'  by 
all  accounts,  seems  likely  enough  to  happen  3  but  williout  the  honour  of  founding  a 
bishopric. 
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again  with  a  more  afFectionate  and  simple  gratitude  to  the  spot 
which  God  had  made  the  channel  of  His  goodness  to  them.  The 
wants  of  all  were  ministered  to  by  that  which  each  supplied;  some 
it  may  be  more  richly  than  others ;  but  the  richer  were  no  injury 
to  the  poorer^  nor  did  the  poorer  envy  the  richer,  but  rather  "  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
pliedy  according  to  the  effectual  working  of  every  part,  made 
increase  of  the  body  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

This  it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  and  a  righteous 
act  on  her  part,  to  retain :  it  may  be  that  we  might  think  some  of 
the  gifts  might  have  been  more  judiciously  disposed  ;  yet  she  felt 
a  noble  confidence  that  things  would  in  the  end  work  best,  if 
allowed  to  work  according  to  the  measure  of  insight  which  God 
had  given  to  those  whose  hearts  He  had  stirred :  and  obviously  the 
common  wants  would  thus  be  supplied  more  completely  than  if  one 
mind  were  set  up  as  the  measure  of  all.  The  contributions  for 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle^  furnish  a  striking  type  for  the 
variety  of  Christian  service ; — 

''  And  they  came,  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every 
one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's  offering 
to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  ail  his  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women, 
as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and  earrings^ 
and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold :  and  every  man  that  offered^ 
offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.  And  every  man,  with  whom 
was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair, 
and  red  skins  of  rams,  and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one 
that  did  offer  an  offering  of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's  offering : 
and  every  man,  with  whom  was  found  shittim  wood  for  any  work  of  the 
service,  brought  it.  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin 
with  their  bands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all  the  women 
whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.  And  the  rulers 
brought  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the 
breastplate ;  and  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for  the  anointing  oil^ 
and  for  the  sweet  incense." 


Yet  ally  from  the  goats'  hair  which  the  women  spun  to  the  p 
cious  stones  which  were  set  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high*pne8t« 
bad  their  place  and  were  accepted.  And  so  the  offerings  of  our 
forefathers.  Their  offerings  were  more  valuable  the  one  than  the 
other;  but  he  who  brought  the  lesser,  brought  what  would  have 
still  been  missed^  and  which  by  others  might  have  been  over- 
lookedy  and  by  all  God  was  glorified,  and  all  are  entered  in  His 
book. 

*  Exodus,  xxxT.  21~-28. 
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We,  certainly^— to  judge  from  the  way  ia  which  people  speak, 
or  in  which  we  act, — should  not  have  endowed  Winwick  with  her 
large  lands,  which  their  piety  bestowed;  and  we  should  think  it 
an  extravagance  of  service  to  inclose  some  little  spot,  containing 
but  112  souls,  and  to  give  it  its  own  peculiar  pastor ;  but  they 
learnt  of  Him,  who  bestows  his  gifts  with  a  rich  (so  to  speak) 
prodigality  of  beneficence,  pouring  them  out  on  all  sides,  decking 
with  glorious  profusion  the  deep-hidden  valley,  or  mountain  re- 
cess, "  where  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been,"  and  not 
regarding  though  they  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lost  or  excessive. 
And  such  as  they  gave  them,  it  were  our  faithfulness  and  wisdom 
to  retain  them;  so,  if  we  be  faithful  to  our  stewardship,  shall  we 
be  entrusted  with  that  which  is  now  lacking  to  us. 

The  Commissioners  say,* 

'^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sacrifices  which  will  be  required  from  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the  country,  will  have  the  efiect 
of  stimulating  individual  benevolence  to  contribute  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  most  important  ends.** 

But  they  have  confounded  two  very  different  things.  '*  Sacri- 
fices made  Iw  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,"  such  as 
those  which  Durham  has  made  and  is  making,  will  and  have  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  individual  benevolence,  their  self-denying 
contributions  towards  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others,  will  excite 
others  to  '*  follow  their  good  example;"  sacrifice  of  self  will  teach 
others  sacrifice  of  self;  *'  but  sacrifices  made  o^the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,"  sacrifices  made  by  those  to  whom  it  costs 
nothing,  are  neither  acceptable  to  God,  nor  will  they  teach  man 
any  thing,  but  to  do  the  like,  i.  e.  make  sacrifices,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others.  When  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  have 
thus  been  ''  sacrificed,"  people  will  look  out  for  some  fresh  victim 
to  offer  upon  the  altar  of  their  own  indolence,  but  they  will  never 
learn  in  this  way,  to  make  unto  God  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  or  to  "  offer  to  Him  of  His  own."  Already  they 
have  begun.  The  tallest  flowers  in  our  garden,  the  remnant  of 
days  in  which  it  was  more  duly  cultivated,  have  had  their  heads 
struck  off;  the  next  have  been  marked  out  to  be  mown  down;  and 
so  they  will  follow  on  still,  faithfully  executing  the  precept  of  the 
Roman  king,  ever  mowing  off  the  highest  which  remains,  until  all 
be  one  waste.  From  the  Archbishoprics  or  the  Bishoprics  of  Ely 
or  Durham,  they  were  led  on  to  the  cathedrals;  and  now  they  go 
on  where  those,  who  have  led  them  thus  far,  would  fain  have  stopped 
them,  and  talk  of  the  "  waste"  of  income  upon  Winwick,  or  Stan- 
hope, or  Doddington.f    And  if  their  incomes  were  dispersed, 

*  Report  II,  p.  8. 

t  See  Speeches  in  the  Honse  of  CommonB  quoted  above. 
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then  to  the  next  class  below  them ;  and  so  on^  until  they  should 
bring  down  all  the  munificence  of  our  ancestors  to  one  low  level, 
nor  leave  one  favoured  spot  amid  their  wilderness.  It  is  too  plain 
that^  besides  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  property  to  be  obtained 
from  the  cathedrals,  some  of  the  Commissioners  diought  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  freed  from  the  odium  of  their  wealth;  they  thought 
probably  that  they  should  obtain  readier  contributions,  if  this 
wealth  were  more  evenly  distributed,  that  if  this  store  were  dissi- 
pated^  others  would  be  found  to  bring  fresh  supplies  more  libe- 
rally; they  thought  it  a  positive  good  to  be  rid  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  would  say,  *'  now  there  is  not  this  disproportionate  wealth, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  now  come  and  help  us."  They 
wholly  miscalculated  human  nature,  and  have  admitted  a  mis- 
chievous principle  against  themselves;  they  have  not  effaced, 
they  have  scarcely  diminished,  the  inequality.  While  livings 
vary  from  below  10/.  to  7306/.  (Doddington),  or  while  people 
can  say  that  a  Dean  of  Durham  is  left  worth  ten  times  a  Dean 
of  Chester,*  or  can  refer  to  the  15,000/.  per  annum  *' assigned  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/*  nothing  is  done  towards  it;  the 
"  love  of  money"  is  to  be  cured  not  by  giving  •*  money/*  but  by 
correcting  the  "  love;"  this  desire  of  obtaining  necessary  aid  by 
means  which  shall  ^'  cost  them  nothing/'  not  by  sacrificing  the 
cathedrals,  but  by  bidding  them  to  go  and  do  likewise,  or  by 
sacrificing  ourselves. 

Extreme  parties  often  render  good  service  by  exhibiting  the 
tendencies  of  things  which  in  the  less  consistent  remain  unde- 
veloped ;  they  are  consistent  even  if  it  be  in  evil,  and  so  track  out 
for  us  beforehand  whither  our  path  would  lead  us.  There  is  no 
difference  of  principle,  as  Mr.  Buxton  well  pointed  out,  between 
the  dismembring  the  cathedrals  and  reducing  the  wealthy  livings; 
make  up  but  the  patronage  to  the  individuals,  (as  was  proposed 
towards  the  crown  and  done  towards  the  bishops,)  and  the  thing 
is  settled  ;t  augment  six  or  twelve  ^^  poor  and  populous  parishes" 

*  "  The  atsignment  of  these  unequal  incomes  (the  uew  arrangement  of  the  Commis- 
sion) is  equivalent  to  saving  that  a  Dean  of  Durham  is  worth  ten  Deans  of  Chester 
and  a  Canon  of  Durham  is  worth  a  doaen  Canons  of  Chester  ta  them 
reforming  time$,  and  all  for  no  other  reason,  which  I  can  device,  than  that  in  eaiCei 
times  a  Dean  of  Durham  was  worth  twenty  Deans  of  Chester,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion."—Mr.  F.  Buxton,  1836,  Mirror  of  Parliament,  3288.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the 
reason,  and  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  tliat  the  founder  of  Durham  had  bestowed 
twenty  times  as  mudi  on  Durham  as  he  of  Chester  on  Cheater;  but  by  remodeliing 
the  incomes  at  all,  they  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  their  feet. 

f  A  plan  of  this  kind  lios  actually  been  devised  by  a  well-meaning  Clergyman  (who 
talks  ^ery  quietly  of  "  the  Cathedral  Fund."}  "  A  few  Suggestions  for  iocreaaing  the 
Incomes  of  many  of  the  smaller  Livings,  for  the  almost  total  Abolition  of  Pluralities, 
and  for  promoting  the  residence  of  Ministers  in  the  several  Parishes,  more  particularly 
addressed  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  He  fell  into  the  usual 
error  of  regarding  patronage  as  the  only  point  to  be  considered,  instead  of  the  right  of 
the  several  places  to  the  incomes  accruing  from  them. 
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with  the  surplus  of  Doddington,  and  half  the  number  with  that 
of  Winwick,  and  give  the  "  patronage'^  to  their  patrons ;  and  on 
this  scheme,  they  are  unreasonable  if  they  refuse  it,  and  should 
be  compelled;  on  the  profit  and  loss  scheme  the  livings  would 
even  be  more  marketable  commodities  than  before. 

The  question  then,  now  about  to  be  decided,  is  not  simply 
(momentous  as  that  is)  about  the  cathedral. churches ;  it  is  not  be- 
tween the  deans  and  chapters  and  the  Commission;  we  may  hope 
that  the  miserable  necessity  of  remonstrance,  and  opposition  to  a 
body,  in  which  some  of  our  bishops  had  consented  to  take  a  part, 
is  at  an  end ;  their  schemes  have  passed  into  other  hands,  and  are 
already  receiving  a  development,  which  they  did  not  contemplate. 
Both  the  Plurality  and  anti-Cathedral  bills  are  lay  bills.     The 
question  is  about  the  *'  whole  tenure  and  distribution  of 
Church  Property  and  the  whole  legislative  for  the 
Church.    It  is  whether  the  Church  is  ever  hereafter  to  legislate 
for  herself,  either  in  synod  or  convocation,  or  to  have  her  services, 
her  ordinances,  and   her  creeds,*  at  the  disposal  of  the  state ; 
whether  she  is  to  retain  her  liberty  which  Christ  confided  to  her, 
or  to  be  **  in  bondage  with  her  children^'  to  those  who  are  not  of 
her.     It  is,  again,  whether  we  are  to  be  allowed,  by  sacrificing  of 
our  own,  to  establish  a  memorial  for  ever  to  our  Maker's  praise, 
or  whether  whatever  has  been  dedicated  to  His  service,  becomes 
public  property,  the  property  of  man  and  of  the  state,  to  deal 
with  as  it  pleases ;  it  is  whetlier  the  earth  and  the  Church  are 
man's  or  God's.     It  is  assumed,  as  a  first  principle,  in  this  re-dis- 
tribution of  the  Church's  property  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  that 
property  is  a  creature  of  the  state,  that  it  so  belongs  to  the  state 
as  that  its  present  possessors  have  no  right  to  alienate  it  from  it, 
and  dedicate  it  to  God ;  that  the  state  not  only  protects  us  in  its 
possession,  but  that  we  hold  it  of  it,  and  not  of  God.     It  steps  in 
between  us  and  our  Maker,  and  says,  '*  You  shall  not  employ  it  to 
such  and  such  ends,  you  shall  put  nothing  out  of  my  control ;  I 
am  sovereign  dispenser,  and  who  is  Lord  over  me  ?"     Both  these 
things  are  involved  in  principle ;  if  the  state  may  scatter  the  pro- 
perty which  our  northern  ancestors,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
dedicated  to  God's  service  in  their  own  homes,  and  may  portion 
it  out  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire,  then  the  remainder  is  matter  of 
time  only ;  it  is  the  first  letting  out  of  water,  and  it  will  continue 
to  flow,  as  it  may  be,  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  all  have  passed 

*  "  If  you  mean  to  conciliate  that  portion  of  the  Dissenters,  who  have  always  shown 
the  sincercst  attention  to  the  Churchi  you  must  revise  yoar  Liturgy  and  jour  Articles. 
Why  can  you  not  remove  from  it  those  things  which  are  so  much  objected  to,  for  in« 
stance,  the  Alhanasian  Creed,  the  Coromination,  and  otlier  things."— Mr.  PcuUer  on 
2nd  R$adinz  of  EttabUthed  Church  BiU,  1835.    Mirr.  of  Pari,  $379. 
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out  of  our  possession,  into  the  new  receptacle  which  the  state  has 
made  for  it.  There  will  be  no  further  question  of  principle;  it 
will  be  matter  of  detail  only  and  of  expediency,  either  all  is 
secured,  because  it  has  been  dedicated  for  ever  by  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  it  and  with  the  power  of  disposing  of  it,  or 
none ;  either  it  is  to  be  retained  for  the  uses  for  which  they  gave 
it,  or  if  the  state  may  alter  the  application  in  the  one  case,  it  may 
in  another.  It  may  just  as  well  appropriate  the  revenues  of 
Durham  for  some  scheme  of  national  education,  as  for  providing 
or  eking  out  the  salaries  of  ministers  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire ; 
and  in  time  it  will.  Again,  if  the  state  may  prescribe  to  us  what 
number  of  sermons  we  shall  preach  to  our  flocks^  and  set  a  lay- 
commission  over  our  bishops,  it  may  prescribe  any  thing  else^^^^ 
at  least  to  such  portion  of  the  Church  as  shall  retain  any  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  may  be  their  bishop. 

We  firmly  trust,  however,  that,  like  all  similar  attempts  of  late, 
this  too  will  rather  end  iu  the  strengthening  of  the  Church,  in 
clearing  men's  views  as  to  her  nature  and  office,  and  the  means 
of  benefitting  her;  and  so  what  is  evil  in  these  bills  will  rather 
turn  to  her  good.  The  very  struggle  about  the  preservation  of 
the  cathedrals  has  had  its  use ;  the  body  of  cathedral  clergy  have 
been  called  to  re-examine  the  nature  of  their  institutions,*  their 
duties,  and  responsibilities,  and  the  means  of  fulfilling  them. 
While  impressing  upon  others  the  importance  of  their  office  in 
the  Church,  they  have  probably  deepened  their  own  consciousness 
of  it ;  they  have  professed  themselves  ready  to  make  sacrifices, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  will  make  them. 

The  way  of  a  mixed  Commission  has  been  tried,  and  satisfied 
none.  Let  the  bishops  resume  their  consultations  as  a  body, 
either  privately  as  they  were  wont,  or  more  formally  in  synod,  and 
the  clergy  will  place  full  confidence  in  them.  The  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  has  failed,  and  welUnigh 
shaken  the  security  of  all  the  property  of  the  Church ;  let  them 
try  what  the  mere  putting  in  force  existing  responsibilities  will  do. 
Let  our  bishops  resume  their  plan  of  giving  back  their  impropri- 
ations (we  say  not,  as  some  of  them  did,  **  in  whole,"  but)  in 
such  part  as  is  needed,  to  the  poor  or  populous  parishes  which 
shall  need  them :  this  voluntary  bounty  of  theirs,  which  they  have 
held  out  to  the  clergy^  will  be  received  with  afiectionate  gratitude 
by  them,  and  bind  them  the  more  to  their  considerate  diocesans. 
It  will  not  be  the  gift  only,  but  the  gift  as  coming  from  the  giver^ 

*  We  are  gtad  here  to  name  a  few  pages,  whicli  Iiave  just  reached  us,  *'  Saagestioni 
arishiff  out  of  the  proposed  Alterations  in  the  Cathedral  Kslablishments  of  £ngUnd 
and  Wales."    By  C.  A.  Moysey,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
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which  will  be  prized ;  and  it  will  augment  also  the  virtual  re- 
sources of  the  Church.  Then,  when  they  have  digested  this  plan 
among  themselves,  let  them  consult,  in  mutual  confidence,  with 
the  several  chapters,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  individuals 
possessing  impropriations,  and  examine  in  detail  what  and  how 
much  may  be  done  for  the  Church  generally,  through  the  places 
with  which  they  are  connected.  We  are  convinced,  upon  exami- 
nation, that  far  more  may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  that  without 
injury  to  the  chapters,  than  would  at  first  sight  appear*  For  we 
hold  the  re^onsibility  of  the  chapters  to  extend,  not  simply  to 
places  whereof  they  have  the  paUt»nage,  but  to  ail  of  which  they 
have  the  impropriations,  and  in  these,  not  merely  to  provide  one 
minister  with  his  income  proportionate  to  his  labours  or  the  im- 
portance of  his  oflice,  but  with  such  number  of  ministers  as  may 
be  necessarv. 

They  received  the  tithes  on  the  express  condition  of  providing 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  place,  and  if  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  amount  of  any  givea 
portion  of  tithes,  they  must  (as  in  some  cases  has  been  done  by 
chapters)  be  sacrificed.   (We  put  this  as  an  extreme  case,  though 
by  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Archbishop^s  Act ;  it  would  seldom 
prove  necessary).     Thus,  to  revert  again  to  the  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church  is  obviously  responsible  for 
the  whole  townships  of  Budworth,  15,955;  Runcorn,  10,326; 
Frodsham,  5547 ;  Rostberne,37dO;  Knutsford,  3326 ;  Kirkham, 
11,640;  as  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  Blackburn,  59,791;  and 
Rochdale,  34,277 ;    Trinity   College,   Cambridge,  for  Kendal, 
17>427;   King's  College  for  Prescot,  28,084;  for  Manchester, 
270,961,  as  far  as  it  could  extend  its  Collegiate  Church.    If  this 
were  done,  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  immediate  places  would 
be  the  least  portion  of  the  good  resulting.     What  is  felt  to  be 
now  every  where  wanting,  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  great  exer- 
tion ;  we  are  just  waking  (all  alike,  it  is  not  one  class  only)  from 
the  torpor  which  seemed  to  press  upon  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century;  ordinary  means  will  not  suffice;  our  exertions,  on  which 
we  congratulate  ourselves,  do  not  by  any  means  keep  pace  even 
with  the  increase  of  our  wants ;  we  are  losing  ground,  year  by 
year:  yet  there  is  an  awakening  desire  to  do  something  to  enlarge 
the  efficiency  of  our  Church,  and  extend  her  fostering  care  to  all 
her  children.     What  we  want  then  is  something  to  direct  this, 
and  give  it  a  bolder  essay  and  a  loftier  impulse,  to  raise  the 
standards  by  which  people  should  measure  the  supply  of  spiritual 
wants ;  to  funiish  them  a  pattern  which  to  copy.    It  is  admitted 
by  the  Commissioners  that  even  if  130,000/.  were  raised  from  the 
confiscations,  it  would  fall  miserably  short  of  what  we  need;  it 
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would  raise  the  incomes,  for  instance,  of  half  the  parishes  in  Eng- 
land which  need  such  supply,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  \50L, 
200/.,  300/.,  400/.,  and  leave  the  other  half  where  they  were,  and 
our  large  populations  totally  unsupplied,  and  ourselves  exhausted. 
The  funds  of  charity  are  inexhaustible. 

'*  Where,"  asks  Dr.  Spry,*  •'  is  the  policy  of  thus  deluding  the  friends 
of  the  Church  with  the  prospect  of  funds  which  are  partly  imaginary, 
and  will  be  wholly  inefficient,  and  thus  checking  the  munificent  spirit  of 
which  such  noble  examples  are  daily  exhibited,  and  leaning  upon  expe- 
dients of  questionable  policy,  and  doubtful  equity,  when  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  the  nation,  appealed  to  properly  and  duly  encouraged,  offers 
immediate  and  inexhaustible  resources }  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
effect  of  such  an  appeal,  even  if  now  made,  and  accompanied  with  a  de- 
claration that  its  success  would  save  these  venerable  establishments  from 
ruin,  and  secure  an  object  which  their  ruin  could  not  effect.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  different  chapters  of  England  would  be  unwilling  to 
devote  a  liberal  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  increase  of  a  parochial 
ministry,  if  they  were  consulted  on  that  subject  by  their  diocesans,  and 
duly  excited  by  that  magnificent  liberality  which  the  prelates  of  England 
on  every  fit  occasion  are  so  ready  to  display.  Surely  it  would  be  well 
at  least  to  try  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal,  for  was  it  but  moderately 
successful,  a  sum  would  be  speedily  obtained  far  exceeding  any  thing 
which  the  spoliation  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  establishments  can  for 
many  years  supply,  and  the  Church  would  be  preserved  in  her  integrity." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  present  rising  feeling  should  be 
fanned  into  a  flame,  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  bishops  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  bodies,  and 
men  saw  what  could  be  done,  and  had  patterns  worthy  of  old 
times  set  before  them,  the  light  would  spread  from  city  to  city, 
until  the  blaze  encircled  our  whole  land,  and  penetrated  every 
corner  which  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  deeds  worthy  of 
the  old  days  of  the  Church  would  be  done,  and  the  riches  now 
locked  up  would  again  flow  freely  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  the  days  of  her  youth  might  return.  The  abundance  of 
charity  is  not  merely  inexhaustible ;  it  grows  by  being  drained : 
it  strengthens  by  exhausting  exertion.  The  inadequacy  of  our 
endeavours  dispirits  and  disheartens  us,  and  makes  us  incapable 
of  great  things.  We  move  stiflSy  and  cramped  for  want  of  ade- 
quate exercise.  The  property  of  our  bishoprics  and  cathedrals 
is  spread  over  the  whole  of  England,  as  it  would  seem  for  the 
very  purpose  of  furnishing  so  many  centres  of  Christian  exertion, 
so  many  patterns  each  in  its  own  neighbourhood.  The  120  or 
130,000/.  would  be  long  ere  it  was  obtained,  and  when  obtained 
would  soon  disappear;  the  good  example  set  in  providing  South 

*  ObservoUons,  p«  S5,  S6« 
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Shields,  or  Newcastle,  or  Rochdale,  or  Blackburn^  with  pastors 
would  have  an  abundant  offspring  of  similar  deeds ;  it  would 
make  more  available  what  we  have,*  and  would  obtain  for  us 
fresh  supplies.f  We  doubt  not  that  very  many  among  the  richer 
impropriators  would  gladly  make  restitution^  and  for  the  poorer, 
who  came  lawfully  by  property,  which  to  the  state  is  unlawful, 
and  which  is  a  curse  upon  the  nation,  the  Church  might  come  to 
the  state,  not  as  suppliants,  but  claiming  justice  and  re-demand 
of  it  her  own ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  righteous  claim  would  in  time 
be  heard,  where  petitions  for  eleemosynary  assistance  would  be 
disregarded. 

The  maintenance,  then,  of  our  cathedralsj;  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  Church ;  their  proposed  reduction  is  the  first  step 
in  the  "  reconstruction"  of  the  Church,  whereby  it  is  to  rest,  not 
^'  on  the  apostles  and  prophets/'  but  on  the  fiat  of  the  state. 
The  cathedrals  are  the  common  patrimony  of  all;  while  kept  en- 
tire, they  are  the  best  earnests,  that  the  liberality  which  founded 
them,  shall,  through  them,  again  revive ;  they  are  memorials  and 
fragments  of  a  better  part,  and  heralds  of  a  brighter  morrow ;  if 
destroyed,  or  mutilated,  in  that  proportion  will  the  standard  of 
future  munificence  be  lowered. 

We  have,  in  this  statement,  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the 
one  main  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  foundations ;  the  argu- 
ments, from  their  utility  or  necessity,  have  never  been  answered  ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  defend  them  on  these  grounds.  This 
would  be  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  man,  as  though,  if  he 

*  The  mother  Charch  of  our  great  towns  is  frequently  well  endowed;  but  habit 
occasions  men  to  go  on  with  their  one  or  two  curates,  when  they  mi^ht  maintain  ten  or 
twelve,  and  yet  leave  themselves  a  competency  such  as  the  chief  minister  should  have. 
This  would  be  broken  through,  if  a  better  system  were  somewhere  introduced,  as 
throuffh  the  bishops  and  cathedrals  it  might 

t  The  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  would  facilitate  this.  Bishop  Kennett 
(Cases  of  Impropriaiions,  p.  390,  sqq.)  shows  that  its  object  was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  which  now  no  longer  exist,  and  its  present  >inreasonablenes8.  Its  very 
meaning  is  now  vulgarly  misunderstood ;  it  was  to  prevent  property  passing  into  "  dead 
hands,"  x.  f«  such  as  did  not  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  state.  Impropriations 
may  be  restored  at  present  to  the  places  whence  they  accrue,  notwithstanding  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain. 

t  IOb  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  find  that  their  cause  is  to  bo  pleaded  before 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judges  ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  parochial  clergy  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  statedj  as  it  was  in  the  alterations  of  the  bishoprics,  that  *'  the  Church" 
was  favorable  to  the  plan.  Petitions,  impressing  a  few  strong  principles,  such  as  the 
inviohibility  of  our  foundations ;  the  non-interference  of  Parliament,  (especially  as  at 
present  constituted,)  eicept  in  confirming  the' acts  of  the  Church  ;  the  revocation  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission ;  and  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Established  Church 
Act  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77)  as  relates  to  the  foreible  remodelling  of  the  incomes  of 
our  bishops  ;  the  restoration  of  the  Church  property  held  by  the  Crown ;  should  be 
sent  to  that  House  or  to  the  Crown  by  all  who  have  the  stability  of  our  Church  at 
heart.  One  against  the  Commission  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  put  forth  by  the  Bath 
Church  of  England  Lay  Association. 
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thought  them  useful,  they  were  to  be  retained,  if  he,  on  the  scant 
measure  of  the  present  day»  thought  otherwise,  to  be  destroyed. 
We  do  not  take  men  as  ^e  arbiters ;  we  appeal  to  One  higher 
than  th.ey*  The  question  of  utility  is  not  open ;  the  cathedrals 
were  useful  when  employed  aright;  tbey  may  have  been  useless 
or  injurious,  if  misemployed  by  their  patrons;  we  claim  them  to 
be  retained  and  filled  aright ;  we  do  not  wish  our  cathedrals  to 
be  left  on  grounds  of  utilitarianism ;  but  we  claim  them  on  grounds 
of  eternal  justice,  because  our  forefathers  founded  them  for  ever 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God,  and  laid  an  adjuration  on  pos- 
terity to  retain  them  inviolate.  Such  adjuration  no  country  vio- 
lated, and  was  held  guiltless.  '^Deus,"  says  the  sublime  simpli- 
city  of  ancient  English  law, 

''  Deus  hjuusdbm  facit,  non  homo.*' 

Whoso  violates  the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  his  inheritance 
shall  be  violated.  Whatever  nation  shall  give  other  heirs  to  die 
institutions  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  shall  He,  in  the  ener- 
getic language  of  Israel,  *'  give  heirs  to,''  t.  e.  *^  cast  them  out 
and  place  others  in  their  room." 


(    56S    ) 
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'<  The  Beast  and  his  Image ;"  or  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  With 
the  Number^  Name,  and  Mark  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Mark  of  hii  Name  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Being  a  Commentary  upon  Bevelation  xiii. 
By  Frederic  Fysh,  M.  A.,  of  Queen's  College^  Cambridge.  Seeley  and 
Bumside.    1837. 

<•  It  is  DoV  the  preface  assures  us,  "  without  much  reluctance  and  many 
misgivings  that  the  author  of  the  following  Commentary  ventures  to  obtrude 
it  on  the  notice  of  the  Christian  public.  Deeply  sensible  of  his  own  incon^ 
petency  to  the  office  of  Commentator  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  has  at 
times  felt  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  task;  but  has  been  encouraged  to 
proceed,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is,  by  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are." 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  If  Mr.  Fysh  speaks  the  truth  when  he  professes 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  incompetency  to  comment  on  the  Revelation, 
how  comes  it  that  he  has  publishefl  a  great  octavo  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pages,  ^  being  a  Commentary"  on  that  part  of  the  Scripture  ?  He 
sometimes  felt  disposed  to  shrink  from  doing  it :  he  actually  does  it  with  "  much 
reluctance  and  many  misgivings  ;*'  but  somehow  or  other — by  some  persons 
or  some  means,  he  has  been  encouraged  to  proceed.  If  he  was  encouraged 
by  persons  calling  themselves  friends,  we  would  caution  him  against  listening 
to  those  who  must  be  either  very  incompetent  advisers  or  very  malicious 
hoaxers.  If  he  means  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  Scripture  to 
which  he  has  referred,  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  him.  If  he  supposes, 
that  because  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  make  use  of  things  that  are  foolish 
and  weak,  and  base  and  despised,  it  is  our  business  to  follow  after  those 
things,--«that,  in  mere  dependence  on  the  over-ruling  power  of  Omnipotence, 
we  are,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  and  misgivings  of  conscience  and  common 
sense,  to  set  about  that  to  which  we  really  think  ourselves  incompetent, — ^if  the 
author  means  any  thing  like  this,  it  may  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  fSar  he  is  qualified  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  at  all. 

But  this  is  most  abundantly  shown  by  the  book  itself,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  old  plan  of  interpretation  which  has  within  these  thirty  years 
been  hashed  up  from  Mede  and  Bishop  Newton,  with  every  variety  of  sauce 
and  flavour ;  the  artist  commonly  supposing  that  he  had  something  of  his  own 
to  ofier,  in  the  way  of  alteration  or  addition,  which  would  make  it  worth 
while  to  reprint  all  the  rest.    But  let  us  take  one  or  two  specimens. 

<'  The  sixth  vial  is  to  be  taken  both  symbolically  and  literally.  The  Ma- 
hommedan  empire  is  the  symbolic  Euphrates,  as  the  Papal  empire,  or  the 
Papacy,  is,  symbolically,  the  Beast,  and  Rome,  Babylon.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  mystical  Euphrates,  is  now  drying  up,  and  therefore  tiie  destructioii 
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of  the  Papacy  draweth  nigh.  The  Pope  is  only  to  practise  '  five  months,'  or 
150  years  longer ;  and,  when  Halley*s  comet  shall  have  completed  two  more 
revolutions,  then  will  come  the  downfall  of  the  papacy." — ^p.  217. 

**  In  the  year  1987,  the  theme  of  so  many  prophecies,  the  Papacy  receives 
its  death-blow.  Since  the  Pope  was  '  the  eighth*  head  of  Rome  in  the  year 
727,  the  1260  years  allotted  to  his  empire  must  terminate  a.  d.  1987.  Let 
Roman  Catholics  keep  in  mind  the  figures  1 — 9—8—7.  Iliere  is  a  remark- 
able fatality  connected  with  these  figures.  Let  us  transpose  tlie  three  figures 
9 — 8 — 7f  placing  7  for  the  first  figure.  We  have  thus  two  permutations, 
7 — 8—9  and  7 — 9—8.  Have  Roman  Catholics  forgotten  the  years  1789  and 
1798?  Have  they  forgotten  the  vials  which  were  poured  out  in  those  years  ?'* 
p.  208. 

"It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  whilst  Mr.  Faber  makes  the  year  1896  a 
fatal  year,  because  it  is  1290  years  from  the  year  606  [if  we  recollect  right, 
among  the  fluctuations  of  Mr.  Faber*s  system,  one  is,  that  he  has  abandoned 
this  year,  for  which  he  so  long  contended,  and  taken  604.  Mr.  Fysh  seems 
not  to  be  aware,  that  in  quoting  writers  of  this  class  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  the  newest  edition],  we  have  put  down  the  following  year,  viz.  1897,  as 
a  fatal  year,  because  it  contains  the  fatal  figures  1 — 7 — 8 — 9.'' — p.  253. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Jl^DVI  Romiith,  which  is  the  Hebrew  for  Roman, 
contains  the  number  666 :  but  then  it  is  in  the  feminine  gender.  How  then 
can  it  be  the  name  of  a  man  ?  Mr.  Faber  gives  the  point  up  in  despair.  He 
says,  '  it  most  certainly  is  not  the  name  of  a  man*  All  agree  that  Romiith  is 
the  name  of  the  Beastf  considered  as  a  Beast  or  Kingdom,  which  in  Hebrew 
are  both  feminine.  If  then  it  is  the  name  of  the  Beast,  t^  must  be  the  name 
of  a  Man,  However  difficult  and  inexplicable  this  appears,  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  most  express.  '  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  of  the  Beast;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  Man;  and  his  number 
is  six  hundred,  threescore  and  sixJ*  We  were  many  times  tempted  to  give  up 
the  solution  of  this  mystery  in  despair,  but  the  words  of  Scripture  still  pre* 
sented  themselves,  *  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar,'  We  were  also 
convinced,  that  in  the  solution  of  this  enigma  would  be  found  the  true  an- 
swer to  the  question.  What  is  the  mark  of  the  Name  of  the  Beast  f  At  length, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  truth  flashed  upon  our  mind,  and  we  saw  that 
the  number  of  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  the  name  of  tfte  Beast,  is  indeed 
the  number  of  a  Man,  or  the  number  of  the  name  of  a  Mak.  At  the  same 
time  we  found  out  the  mark  op  his  name." — p.  515. 

Does  the  reader  want  more  ? 

"  The  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  name  of  the  Pope  and  af  every 
Latin  Bishop,  may  be  expressed  thus  : 

"  Latinus  R.R. 
or  Latinus  Rectk  Rsvercndus. 

'<  Let  every  Romish  Bishop  attend  to  this  !  His  signature  is  <  A  Right  Re* 
vereud  Latin'  [and  in  right  reverend  Latin  too],  and  this  contains  the  number 
666 !"— p.  533, 
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A  Grammar  of  the  NetsD  Testament  Dialect,  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  U.  S.  London : 
Stewart.    1888.    ISmo.  pp.  238. 

We  regard  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  this  writer  as  no  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. The  editor  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  refers  us  for  <'  evidence 
of  the  author's  qualifications,*'  to  bis  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Romans.  We  candidly  confess^  that  we  want  other  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  qualifications  for  the  business  of  sacred  criticism,  than  is  af- 
forded by  works  which  carefully  inculcate  the  Sabellian  and  Pelagian  heresies. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Stuart  evinces  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  labours  of  the  recent  scholars  of  Germany.  But  he  should 
have  remembered,  that  the  merits  of  those  eminent  philologists  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully emulated  by  the  mere  affectation  of  systematic  accuracy.  His  book 
is  too  elementary  to  be  acceptable  to  the  scholar,  while  it  is  too  minute  and 
technical  for  the  less  ambitious  students  whose  wishes  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  acquirement  of  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament 

An  Universal  History,  from  the  Creation  to  a.  d.  1828,  divided  into  Twenty- 
one  Periods,  at  the  most  remarkable  Epochs  of  the  World,  By  Edward 
Quin,  M.  A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  Barrister  at  Law,  of  the  Hon. 
Soc.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Seeley  and  Bumside.    1838.    13mo.  pp.  867. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  accompany  an  *'  Historical  Atlas,"  by  the  same 
author,  which  has  been  some  time  before  the  public.  We  know  not  with 
what  success  Mr.  Quin  has  executed  the  former  part  of  his  task,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  valuable  labours  of  Kruse,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  an 
useful  work.  We  can  scarcely  award  to  his  present  attempt  any  high  degree 
of  commendation.  We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  every  outline  of 
general  history  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  Bossuet.  And  elegance  and  correct- 
ness of  style  are  matters  of  minor  importance  in  what  is  at  most  but  an  index. 
But  we  cannot  dispense  with  accuracy.  A  ^ery  slight  knowledge  of  Greek 
might  have  preserved  him  from  telling  his  readers  that  Constantine  V.  was 
**  sumamed  Copronymus,  from  his  suppression  of  cloisters." — p.  96.  And  it 
did  not  require  any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
empire,  to  know  that  Constantine  VI..,  who  was  born  before  his  father  became 
emperor,  could  not  be  "  sumamed  Porphyrogenitus." — p.  9T. 

Answer  to  Mr,  Robert  Haldane*s  Strictures  on  the  Translation  of  Dr,  Tholuck's 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bamans,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  the 
Translator.  Edinburgh :  Clark.  1838.  8vo.  pp.  60. 
Though  we  regard  with  no  little  jealousy  the  attempts  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  introduce  among  us  the  principles  of  German  theology, 
in  the  present  instance  we  can  hardly  take  part  with  Mr.  Haldane.  He  was 
more  profitably  employed  in  denouncing  Mr.  Stuart,  who  is  corrupting  America^ 
than  in  casting  suspicion  upon  Dr.  Tholuck^  who  is  purifying  Germany. 
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The  Syttem  of  National  Education  in  Ireland:  its  Principlei  and  Practice. 
By  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  of  Killermont,  M.  P.  Cheltenbam :  Wight. 
1838.    12mo.  pp.  172. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  an  intelligent  member  of  the  legislature  diligently 
applying  himself  to  the  collecting  of  evidence  on  a  subject  so  important  as 
national  edncation.  But  Mr.  Colquhoun  must  allow  us  to  express  our  regret 
that  the  force  of  his  argument  is  sometimes  diminished  by  over-statement  and 
violence.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  dislike  to  the  errors  of  Romanism ;  bat 
we  cannot  allow  that "  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchi  like  that  of 
the  Pagan  or  the  Hindoo,  is  a  sheer  piece  of  priestcraft/'  or  that  ^  the  Popish 
priests  occupy  the  position  which  the  Etrurian  priests  did  in  Italy  before  the 
Roman  republic,  which  their  augurs  continued  to  do  through  the  history  of 
Rome."— p.  70. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son$hip  (four  Lord  Jenit  ChriU, 
By  Richard Treffty,  jun.    London:  Mason;    1897.    ISmo.  pp.  xzxix.  508. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  work  which  we  are  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  notice.  It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
it  ought  to  be  known  generally,  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  some  years 
ago  disturbed  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  certain  persons  of  great  name  in 
their  society,  especially  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  introduce  among  them 
dangerous  notions  respecting  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Saviour.  The  persons 
in  question,  restrained  by  no  feelings  of  veneration  for  Catholic  truth,  and 
determined  boldly  to  exercise  their  right  of  private  judgment  or  infallibility^ 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Woid  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  perverse  activity  characteristic  of  heresy, 
zealously  laboured  to  propagate  their  error  among  those  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence. They  met  with  an  able  antagonist  in  the  late  Mr.  Watson,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Methodist  body.  But  the  controversy  appears  lately  to  have 
revived.  The  heretical  party,  encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  works  of 
Stuart,  the  semi-neological  Professor  at  Andover,  U.  S.,  have  again  industri- 
ously exerted  themselves  to  diffuse  their  Sabellian  opinions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  been  but  too  successful.    Mr.  Treffry  informs  us,  that  '^  already 

it  is  triumphantly  announced [that]  the  mass  of  Christians  out  of  the 

Establishment  deny  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God/" 
Although  we  sincerely  hope  with  Mr.  Treffry,  that  this  *'  startling  representation 
is  grossly  exaggerated,'*  such  language  would  scarcely  have  been  used  if  the  mis- 
chief had  not  widely  extended.  This  new  instance  of  that  constant  tendency 
to  heresy,  which  has  been  ever  remarkable  in  the  religious  communities  not 
connected  with  the  Church,  requires  no  comment 

The  work  before  us,  which  is  written  by  a  Methodist  minister,  is  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  the  persons  who  hold  the  errors  in  question. 
It  is  a  very  creditable  performance.  Every  modern  work  on  such  a  subject,  of 
course  provokes  an  invidious  comparison  with  the  labours  of  Pearson,  Bull, 
and  Waterland.    But  we  are  not  disposed  to  measure  Mr.  Treffry  by  an  in- 
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equitable  standard.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  written  on  what  we 
deem  safer  principles ;  but  he  has  read  to  advantage^  and  has  produced  an 
useful  work.    We  trust  it  may,  in  every  sense,  be  successful. 

VUlage  LecUira  on  the  LUamfy  preached  in  the  Parkh  Chnreh  ofStifford,  Essex. 
By  the  Reverend  William  Palin^  B.  A.^  Rector.  London  :  Parker.  1837. 
12ma  pp,  156. 

This  little  work  is  a  pleasing  attempt  to  explain  the  Litany  to  a  country  con- 
gregation. We  could  wish  that  the  amiable  author  entertained  more  worthy 
notions  of  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church;"  but  his  "  Lectures"  are  written  in  a 
gentle  and  unpretending  manner,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  afford  assist- 
ance in  the  important  duty  of  domestic  instruction. 

Connected  Euayt  and  Tracts,  being  a  Series  of  Inferences,  deduced  chiefly  from 
the  Principles  of  the  most  celebrated  Sceptics;  containing,  I.  Observations  on 
the  Foundation  of  Morals  in  Human  Naturt ;  IL  A  digressive  Essay  upon 
some  Metaphysical  Paradoxes ;  IlL  A  Treatise  on  the  Efoidences  qf  Re- 
velation in  the  Scheme  qf  Nature,  And  an  Appendix  cf  two  Disurtations, 
containing  some  Bemarkson  the  Question  qf  Materialism,  and  the  present 
aspect  cf  that  Controoersy;  and  a  brief  Review  ofHum^s  Natural  History 
of  Religion;  with  Notes  upon  various  incidental  Sul^ects,  By  Henry 
O'Connor,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith;  Whittaker, 
London.    1837.    8vo.  pp.  344. 

The  trenchant  manner  in  which  Mr.  O'Connor  handles  some  great  names  in 
theological  literature,  is  a  bad  example  to  critics.  But  we  are  always  so  glad 
to  find  lay  Christians  exerting  themselves  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  that 
we  shall  not  be  provoked  to  severity,  though  we  freely  confess  we  cannot  ap* 
prove  of  some  of  the  tenets  advanced  in  his  work.  As  the  third  Essay,  he 
tells  us,  is  the  one  "  to  which  all  the  other  speculations  of  this  volume  are 
intended  to  be  ancillary,*'  we  will  extract  the  words  in  which  he  ^  declares  its 
design."  "As  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  human  species  is  possessed  of 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  constitute  a  natural  difference  between  ours  and 
every  other  species,  so  it  is  a  proposition  equally  axiomatical,  although  less 
frequently  regarded,  that  these  characteristic  principles  of  our  species  have  the 
nature  and  force  of  divine  laws,  directing  the  creature  to  that  peculiar  mode 
of  life,  which  the  Creator  designed  it  to  pursue.  Such  rules  of  action  we 
cannot  suppose  to  be  so  repugnant  and  incongmous  in  themselves,  that  the 
slightest  accordance  with  one  of  them  must  infer  the  total  violation  of  an-* 
other.  This  sort  of  confusion,  which  indeed  never  disgraced  a  code  of  human 
jurisprudence,  does  not  exist  through  all  the  diversified  grades  of  animal  life, 
nor  can  a  similar  inconsistency  be  detected  in  the  conformation  of  any  natural 
production,  vegetable  or  inert.  In  the  fabric  of  the  world,  there  is  no  such 
clashing  of  incompatible  principles,  nor  jarring  of  contradictory  intentions. 
The  mechanism  of  matter,  and  of  mental  being,  is  consistent  and  harmonious. 
The  chorus  of  nature  joins  in  perfect  concord ;  and  that  the  existence  of  re- 
ligious feelings  in  the  huvan  mind,  forms  no  exception  to  the  unirersal  bar- 
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moDy,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  Essay  to  illustrate  and  maintain  .'*-~i 
pp.  106,  lor. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  PracticaL    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St. 

Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  Curate  of  Harrow.    London.    Hatchards.    1838. 

8to.    pp.  343. 
These  are  earnest  and  impressive  Sermons.    Mr.  Riddle's  good  taste  has  pre- 
served him  from  the  inflation  and  extravagance  which  have  of  late  been  too 
frequent  in  volumes  of  a  similar  nature. 

Colloquies :  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Phrenologist  and  the  shade  of 
Dugald  Stezoard,  By  J.  Slade,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.P.S.L,  London.  Par- 
bury.     J  838.     12mo.     pp.  336. 

We  have  never  seen  the  notions  of  tlie  Phrenologists  explained  more  unobjec- 
tionably  than  they  are  in  this  little  work.  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the  amiable 
author  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  managed  the  imaginative  part  of  his 
subject.  The  Action  is  insipid,  and  the  dialogue  wants  the  qualities  most  indis- 
pensable in  that  difficult  species  of  composition. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Sfc,  Sfc  ; 
with  the  Self'Interpreting  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Marginal  References 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington ;  to 
which  is  appended  a  complete  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1838. 

TuiB  is  a  very  splendid  reprint  of  a  Commentary  on  tlie  Bible,  which  has  long 
been  in  some  degree  of  repute  among  the  Dissenters.  Though,  if  we  remember 
right,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  edition  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Raffles.  Perhaps  the  typographical  beauty  of  this  edition 
(for  it  is  singularly  beautiful  as  to  printing,  though  we  cannot  admire  the  taste  of 
the  decorations,  and  are  old-fisishioned  enough  to  prefer  the  vermillion,  to  the 
carmine  tint,  for  the  rubric,  if  our  dissenting  friends  will  allow  us  so  to  call  it) 
may  render  it  more  successful.  The  cover  informs  us,  that  it  is  ''  dedicated  to 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  and  it  contains  what  is,  we  pre« 
sume,  a  portrait  of  her  Majesty  in  a  small  medallion.  To  us,  who  consider 
this  as  the  oddest  and  most  observable  thing  about  the  work,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  said  whether  it  was  dedicated  with  or 
without  permission ;  and,  if  the  former,  with  what  degree  of  explanation  tliat 
permission  was  sought. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr,  Richard  Hooker,  Mr, 
George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  By  Izaak  Walton.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  Plates.  Washbourne.  1838.  8vo, 
pp.424. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  any  remark  would  be  superfluous ;  as  to  this  edition,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  singularly  beautiful,  and  to  do  great  credit  to  the  publisher. 
The  embellishments  are  numerous,  and  interesting. 
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A  Brief  History  qf  Church  Rates,  proving  the  UalnUty  of  a  Parish  to  them  to 
he  a  Common  Law  liability;  including  a  Reply  to  the  Statements  on  that 
Subject  in  Sir  John  CampbelPs  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  on  the 
Law  of  Church  Rates.    By  the  Rev.  William  Goode,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  St.  Antholin,  London.    Hatchard.    1838. 
8vo.    pp.  76. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  law,  or  common  sense,  or  argument,  go  for  any- 
thing on  this  subject.    If  they  should  ever  have  their  turn  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  Mr.  Goode's  little  work  will  be  found  very  valuable.    As  it  b, 
however,  without  any  very  sanguine  expectation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
also  without  professing  to  be  lawyers  enough  to  vouch  for  minutis  in  such 
matters  (though  we  know  of  no  reason  for  the  least  doubt  of  accuracy),  we 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. 

Church  Commission.    Memorials  and  Communications  from  the  Cathedral  and 

Collegiate  Churches  in  England  and  Wales :  with  an  Appendix,  relative  to 

the  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.    Reprinted  from  Returns  made  to  the 

Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,  March  16,  1837,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

April  14,  and  May  22.    Riviogtons.     1838.    8vo.    pp.  176. 

Wb  mention  this  work  merely  that  our  readers  may  know  where  to  find  these 

valuable  and  important  documents,  collected  and  arranged  in  a  convenient 

form,  and  rendered  still  more  convenient  by  an  Index.    They  are  not  only 

in  themselves  a  very  interestiag  fact  in  the  Church  History  of  England,  but 

they  contain  a  vast  deal  of  very  curious  information,  which  will  be  gratifying 

to  students  of  that  history,  independent  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 

have  been  elicited. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Prospects  of  the  Adamite  Race,  as  viewed  in 

connection  with  the  Scheme  of  Christianity,  Whittaker.  1838. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  this  book  should  have  been  sent  to  us.  We 
must  have  written  a  great  deal  in  vain,  if  we  are  supposed  to  believe,  with  the 
author,  *'  that  the  benevolent  Creator  views  the  variety  of  creeds  which  are 
established  among  his  creatures  with  complacency  and  tenderness." — p.  182. 
We  notice  it,  however,  because  it  is  always  worth  while  to  observe  that  those 
who  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrines,  are  generally  obliged  to  begin  by  getting 
rid  of  the  fects,  and  the  letter,  of  Scripture.  Of  course,  all  that  we  read  about 
the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  is  merely  figurative.  Everything  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  (except  the  literal  man— in  defiance  of  Bishop  Horsley,)  and  even  the 
Garden  of  Eden  itself,  is  mere  figure.  '*  But,  if  we  regard  the  words  *  tree  of 
life '  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  used  to  denote  Christ's  covenant  of  salva- 
tion, or  some  visible  symbol  by  which  that  covenant  was  represented ;  and,  if 
we  regard  the  word  eat,  as  applied  to  that  <  tree,'  merely  as  a  figurative  expres- 
sion abo,  implying  the  partaking  of,  or  acquiring,  or  attaining  to,  that  eternal 
life  which  is  imparted  through  Christ,  (which  is  the  sense  in  which  St  John 
employs  the  word  eat  as  applied  to  *  the  tree  of  life,'  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  under- 
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stood  as  so  applied  in  Genesis  also):  then,  must  we  infer^  that  the  woids 
*  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  are  used  figuratively  also,  to  express 
some  representation  of  that '  knowledge/  which  was  fatal  to  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  of  that  *  knowledge,'  the  possession  of  which  involved  the  loss,  or 
the  non-attainment,  of  that  eternal  life  which  vras  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and,  that  the  word  *  eat,'  as  applied  to  that  '  tree  of  knowledge,'  is 
also  figuratively  used,  to  express  the  acquisition,  or  reception,  of  that  ^  know- 
ledge.* "— *p.  63.  A  very  rational  way  of  interpreting  Scripture  certainly — 
and  for  every  species  of  fanaticism  or  heresy,  very  convenient. 

Isie  of  Man  and  Diocese  qfSodor  and  Man.  Ancient  and  authentic  Records  and 
Documents  relating  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  Island. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  William  Percival  Ward,  M. A.,  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Rivingtons.  1837.  8vo. 
pp.  186: 

This  little  work  does  not  require  our  recommendation,  for,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  subject  is  enough  to  secure  attention  to  every  publication 
which  relates  to  it  We  must,  however,  thank  Mr. Ward,  not  only  for  having 
collected  so  many  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  and  so  much  histo- 
rical information,  but  for  having  given  them  to  us  in  so  pleasing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  cheap  a  form. 

The  Lord  Bishop  qfBxpcn*s  Cobwebs  to  catch  Cahinists;  being  a  few  Remarks 
on  his  Lordship's  Questions  to  Candidates,  at  his  late  Ordination  at  R^nnu 
By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1838.  8vo.  pp. 
23. 
Wb  have  told  our  readers  all  that  we  know  of  this  pamphlet  by  the  mere  act  of 
giving  them  the  title-page,  which  appeared  to  us  so  di^^sting,  that  we  did  not 
look  fiirther  into  it  We  presume,  Uiat  the  writer  is  some  aggrieved  Calvinist, 
who  has  been  caught ;  but  whether  this  is  the  case— or  whether  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous effusion  of  party— the  writer  ought  to  know,  that  the  mere  office  of  a 
bishop  entitles  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
gentlemen  themselves.  We  say  nothing,  for  we  really  know  nothing,  about  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  pamphlet,  and  we  are  in  no  wise 
engaged  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  or  any  other  bishop*  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  matter;  but,  be  the  bishop's  conduct  what  it  may,  it  can- 
not authorize  any  of  his  inferior  clergy  to  show  him  up  to  the  public,  under  the 
figure  of  a  loathsome  and  despicable  creeping  thing,  employed  in  spreading 
snares  for  the  destruction  of  his  brethren.  Such  humour  should  be  confined 
to  Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  other  popular  organs  of  a  Mar-prelate  age ; 
and  if  ever  it  is  taken  up  by  the  clergy,  it  ought  to  be  met  with  unqualified 
disgust,  and  received  as  an  avowal,  that  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed  u 
identified  with  the  lowest  radicalbm.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  title-page 
(for  we  are  speaking  of  that  only)  is  more  or  less  discreditable  for  being  ano- 
nymous. 

Printed  by  C.  Rowortb  ft  Sons,  Bell  Yard,  Tcmplt  Bar. 
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CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 

RECORD. 


A. 


Act  of  Uniformity,  observations  on  it,  76, 
77. 

Additional  Curate^  Fund,  remarks  upon 
its  magnitade,  and  upon  the  spirit  by 
which  it  has  been  raised,  184— nature 
of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, 194. 

Anderson  (Rev.  J.  S.),  sermons — their 
excellence,  103 — extracts,  110-113. 

AnquetU,  on  the  building  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  401. 

Antiquity,  deference  due  to  it,  26-29. 

ArcJna,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  probability  of 
their  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  note, 

Aristotle,  admirable  observation  of  bis,S86 
— his  moral  philosophy  contrasted  with 
that  of  Plato,  392— element  on  which 
it  was  founded,  393,  428,  429. 

Amiinianism,  derives  no  countenance  from 
Scripture,  311. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  their 
design  misrepresented  by  Faley,  54 — 
date  of  their  first  publication,  312—- 
view  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  313- 
315,  317. 

Athanasian  Creed,  observations  on  it) 
origin,  33,  notcm 

Austin  (SU^,  remarks  of,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  different  customs  in  different 
Churches,  234, 235 — charged  with  in- 
novation by  his  contemporaries,  with 
reference  to  his  views  of  Election  and 
Predestination.  302  —  examination  of 
his  claim  to  the  suffrages  of  Cyprian, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Ambrose,  304 
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— point  of  difference  between  him  and 
Calvin,  309. 

B. 

Baptisnif  Alexander  Knox's  views  respect- 
ing sin  after  Baptism,  19. 

Barbarians,  incursion  of,  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  it,  431,  434. 

Barbeyrae,  commends  Whitby's  work  on 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  39 — cha- 
racter of  his  work  "  De  la  Morale  des 
P^res,"  39,  40 — his  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  a  sentence  of  Lactantios, 
41. 

Barrow  (Dr.  Isaac),  observations  of,  on 
"  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  134. 

Benson  (Rev.  C),  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
511-513. 

Bible,  importance  of  the  study  of,  399. 

Bishops,  necessity  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, 464-467. 

Blunt  (Rev.  J.  J.),  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education,  369, 
370. 

Brougham  (Lord),  his  plan  of  National 
Education,  366, 

Buddhism,  its  pore  and  lofty  morality, 
437,438. 

Bull  (Bishop),  defended  by  Nelson  from 
the  charge  of  countenancing  Romish 
doctrines,  139. 

Butler  (Bishop),  his  "  Analogy"  and 
Sermons,  objects  pursued  by  him  in 
them,  377,  378— his  admirable  sermon 
"  on  the  Love  of  God,"  395. 
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Buxtorff,  observations  on  the  building  of 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  401. 


C. 


Calvin,h\%  disinnenuous  proceedings  with 
reference  to  his  statement  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Fathers  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  306,  307 — point  of 
difference  between  him  and  Austin, 309. 

Caluinistic  notion  of  election,  refutation 
of,  300. 

Canterbury  (Archbishop  of),  extract  from 
his  primary  charge,  195,  196. 

Chapter  of,  memorial  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the- Ecclesiastical  Commis* 
sioners,  477 — 481. 

Cathedrals,  threatened  destruction  of,  its 
effect,  183,  184 — duty  of  preserving 
them,  195-197,561 — guilt  of  subverting 
them,  198,  199. 

Catholic  Church,  Scriptural  character  of 
it,  t67. 

Catue,  the  notion  of,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, 388. 

Central  Education  Society,  its  proceed- 
ings, 353-357  —prejudice  against  the 
Church,  361. 

Chalmers  (Dr.),  animadversions  on  his 
style,  105. 

Charges  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Win- 
chester, and  Lincoln,  1837,  remarks  on, 
174. 

Charity  inconsistent  with  religious  indif- 
ference, S9 — character  of  modern  cha- 
rity, 186,  187 — the  nature  of  Christian 
charity,  200,  ?01. 

Charles  the  Martyr,  continuation  of  the 
service  for,  543,  note. 

Children,  number  of,  now  receiving  in- 
struction in  England  and  Wales,  344- 
347. 

Church  of  England,  advocates  and  acts 
on  principles  of  toleration,  75^the 
roost  tolerant  Church  in  the  world,  76 
— effects  of  the  recent  combinations 
against  it,  178-183. 

Christian  ministry,  popular  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  functions, 
108,  109. 

Christianity,  its  beneficent  influence,  431- 
434 — its  effects  upon  the  fine  arts,  432 
—contrasted  with  Judaism,  433,  434. 

ChureheSfduty  of  erecting  additional  ones, 
195. 

Church-rates,  groundless  objections  to 
them,  60 — peutiontiiguinst  them  signed 
by  many  who  were  not  dissenters,  ib. 
-^effects  of    the  combination   against 


them,  183— proceedings  of  ministers  of 
the  crown  with  reference  to  them,  526. 

Church-principle,  its  chief  features,  394- 

Church^accommodation,  deplorable  want 
of  it  in  the  metropolis,  188. 

Church-discipline,  observations  on,  214, 
215. 

^^'gVi  their  obligations  to  stir  np  their 
hearers  to  deeds  of  charity,  192,  193. 

Commendams,  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  wUh  reference 
to,  494,  495. 

"  Communion  of  Saints,"  observations  on, 
by  Barrow  and  Pearson,  134 — errors 
of  the  Romanists  respecting  the  doc- 
trine, 134,  135. 

CottgregationaL  system,  its  novelty,  49. 

Conscience,  its  nature  and  office,  106. 

Conservatism,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  religious  activity  of  the  day,  189. 

Controversy,  religious,  its  evil  tendency, 
21 — mode  of  deciding  controversy,  26. 

Corporation  andTest  Acts,  repeal  of,  effect 
of  it,  183. 

Cranmer,  prepares  the  Articles,  312 — ad- 
vised by  Melancthon,  314. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  policy  with  re- 
ference to  the  Presbyterians,  72,  73 — 
his  appointment  of  the  "  Triers,"  73 — 
numerous  sects  during  the  protector- 
ship, ib» — his  character,  74. 

Cross  of  Christ,  doctrine  of,  its  important 
place  in  the  Protestant  system  of  theo- 
logy* 2- 

Culdees,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  terra, 

151 — the  Culdees  of  lona,  ib. 


D. 


DatU^,  object  of  his  work  on  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  Fathers,  31-33 — his  opinion 
respecting  the  use  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish reformers  of  tlie  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  32 — his  unfounded  charge 
against  Clement,  37 — his  remarks  on 
Ignatius  severely  animadverted  opoa 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  38,  note. 

Daniel,  book  of,  importance  of  the  histo- 
rical information  contained  in  it,  400. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  observation  on 
sincerity  in  religion,  29. 

Dissenters,  their  too  ready  credence  of 
confident  assertion,  50 — their  recent 
hostility  to  the  Established  Church, 
59-.nrigin  and  tendency  of  it,  60 — 
their  groundless  objections  to  church- 
rates,  ib. — and  to  the  general  character 
of  the  clergy,  61 — secular  views  of 
many  dissenting  ministers,  ib, — incon- 
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sistencj^  of  tlieir  notions  and  practices 
concerning  subscriptions  to  articles  of 
faith,  62 — and  concerning  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  63 — their  principles 
diflferent  from  those  of  the  non-con- 
formists, 79,  80. 

Dodwell  (H.),  his  canon  of  interpretation 
of  I  he  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  SOU. 

Durham  ( iiishop  of),  charge  in  1837,  ob- 
servations on,  174. 

— »  diocese  of,  recommendations 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
with  reference  to,  55%,  553. 


E. 


Eust,  tlie,  its  character  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  West,  438. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  First,  remark 
on  its  proceedings,  174, 175i  456— the 
Second,  457— First  Report,  460-468— 
mistakes  made  by  the  commission,  466 
— the  New  Commission,  470 — ^I'hird 
Kepurt,  497  — Fourth  Report,  504— 
constitution  given  to  the  commission, 
519. 

Edicards  (Jonathan),  examination  of  his 
theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  325. 

Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  probability  of 
tlieir  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  note, 

I^^ptian  antiquities,  light  thrown  on  them 
by  the  researches  and  observations  of 
modern  travellers,  397. 

Election,  the  primitive  doctrine  of,  299- 
311 — theory  of  Locke,  Whitby,  and 
Taylor,  301 — the  moving  cause  in  the 
Divine  mind,  312-^view  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Article,  313 — opinion  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  318 — objection  to 
the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  325-3si8. 

Education  (national),  observations  on  the 
modern  schemes  for  effecting  it,  329- 
365 — opinions  of  Lord  Brougham,  330 
— his  bill,  332 — futility  of  a  compulsory 
system,  333-335- expense  of  it,  333, 
334 — conduct  of  the  government,  355 
— progress  of  education  in  England  from 
the  earliest  times,  338 — moral  effect 
produced,  348-350— necessity  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  368,  369— methods 
of  improving  education,  371-375. 

England,  an  impartial  history  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in,  from  the  reformation, 
a  desideratum,  48. 

Education  for  the  middle  ranki,  importance 
of  making  provision  for  it,  439-454. 

Eplmian  Diana,  signification  of  the  crab 
upon  the  breast  of,  428,  note. 


Episcopal  Bench,  present  want  of  unity  in, 
174. 

Erastian  theory,  not  countenanced  by  the 
articles  or  formularies  of  our  Church, 
55. 

Enldne  (Thomas),  Esq.  treatise  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  299-320 — admis- 
sion of  a  change  of  opinion,  321 — cha- 
racter of  his  publication,  323 — his  just 
observations  on  £dwaKl*s  theory  of 
free-will,  325-327. 

Established  Church,  the  necessity  of,  in- 
sisted on  by  the  non-conformists  in 
1662,  61. 

Ethical  fiction,  utility  of  if,  88 — rules  for 
it,  89-103. 

Etruscan  tombs  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
398. 

Evangelicals,  so  called,  their  tenets  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Alexander  Knox, 
12-16 — his  opinion  respecting  them, 
16 — misconceptions  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  term,  17 — sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  Knox,  t6.— his 
notion  of  Evangelical  preaching,  ib. — 
general  remarks  on  their  tenets  and 
conduct,  85,  86. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of),  his  objection  to  the 
composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 521 — and  to  their  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  Episcopal  office, 
525. 

Extempore  preaching,  enjoined  by  autho- 
rity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  96. 


F. 


Faber  (Rev.  G.  S.),  his  inquiry  into  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Church  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  election,  299 
— his  examinations  of  the  notions  and 
arguments  of  Augustine,  305  —  the 
phrase  "  ecclesiastical  individualism," 
311 — paints  established  by  hitn  in  this 
treatise,  318-320. 

Fathen,  use  of  their  writings,  24 — study 
of  them  important  in  the  present  day, 
25-47 — unjustly  depreciated,  ib. — ob- 
ject of  Daill6's  work  respecting  their 
writings,  31-33 — neglected  by  the  con- 
tinental refurniers,  38 — studied  by 
Hammond,  Pearson,  Bull,  and  W«ier« 
land,  39 — their  authority  questioned 
by  Whitby,  ib, — and  by  Barbcyrac,  ib, 
—their  condemnation  of  usurious  prac- 
tices accounted  for,  42— -a  revival  of  a 
reverence  for  their  writings  in  the  pire- 
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sent  dajr,  43 — oar  obligations  to  theni, 
47. 

Founders  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
their  designs  with  reference  to  them, 
480. 

French  vorkt  of  imagination,  modern, 
censured,  101. 

Froude  (Rev.  R.  H.),  remains,  SOO— 
contents  of  the  volume,  ib. — its  cha- 
racter, SO'l-^vharacter  of  the  subject 
of  it,  205-213— extracts  from  his  letters, 
S06 — and  from  his  joamal,  206-911 — 
poetry,  tltS— wants  in  tlie  English 
Church,  felt  bj  bim,  221. 


G. 


Geneeu,  the  account  of  the  creation  there 
given,  confirmed  bj  the  researches  of 
science,  399. 

Cibton  (Dr.),  remarlcs  on  spiritual  impro- 
priators, 534. 

Glatgew  Model  School,  esoellent  sugf^es- 
tions  made  in  the  third  report  of,  373- 
375. 

Gotpel,  its  design,  17. 

Goiftl  oovenant,  its  nature,  313. 

Greek  Church,  opinion  of,  respecting 
TransubsUntiation,  930,  231. 


H. 


Hallam  (Mr.),  his  just  censure  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  64. 

Hearing  Age,  the,  contrasted  with  the 
Reading  Age,  283. 

Hebrevfs,  iheir  commerce,  400—  bread  not 
publicly  sold  by  them,  415. 

Henry  VlIL,  his  alleged  scruples,  and 
divorce  considered,  52. 

Herodotut,  his  account  of  the  Pyramids, 
401. 

'*  Home  and  Colofual   Infant  Schod  &>• 

-     ciety,**  character  of  ils  proceedings,  341 . 

Hooker  (Richard),  dying  words  of,  20. 

Hooper  (Bishop  of  Gloucester),  his  scru- 
ples, 53, 54. 

Hume  (David),  his  notions  of  the  effects 
of  education,  356. 


Independenti,  their  conduct  before  and 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
72 — their  conduct  with  reference  to 
that  event,  tfr.— their  intolerant  pro- 
ceeding!, 75. 

Indifference,  religious,  inconsistent  with 
charity,  29. 

Indifferent  actions,  few  such,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Church,  389. 

Intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  re- 
flections respecting  it,  216-220. 

Intermediate  tchooUt  importance  of  esta- 
blishing Ihem,  439-454. 

Intermediate  state  rf  the  soul,  opinions  re- 
specting, 37. 

lona,  the  Abbot  and  Culdees  of,  their 
tenets  respecting  eccleaastical  govern- 
ment, 151,  152— their  proceedings  with 
regaitl  tu  Oswald,  King  of  Northnmber- 
land,  152,  153. 

Ireland,  English  and  Scotch  settlers  there 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  165, 166. 

Iriih,  the  ancient,  conjectures  respecting 
the  religion  professed  by,  149 — held 
the  divine  origin  of  diocesan  episco- 
pacy, 156 — believed  in  purgatory,  ib. — 
practised  private  confession,  t^^ — ex- 
tracts from  Moore's  History  of  Ireland, 
respecting  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  157 — proceed- 
ings of  Adrian  IV.  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  158 — effect  of  the  conquest 
by  that  monarch,  160-162 — slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. — ill-judged  pro- 
ceedings of  Elicabeth,  163-164— advice 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Spencer,  164-167. 


J. 


Jerusalem,  present  condition  of,  413. 

Jews  of  the  middle  age,  history  of  them, 
396 — their  dispersion,  417. 

Jortin,  his  flippant  remarks  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  spirit  in  which 
they  originated,  182. 

Julius  (Dr.  N.  H.),  his  opinions  respect- 
ing national  education,  333. 

Just^atUm,  iu  nature,  3-18, 120, 1 21. 


I. 


Idea,  definition  of  the  term,  379. 

Impropriations,  proceedings  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  with  respect  tu 
them,  463 — three  classes  of,  after  the 
reformation,  553. 


K. 


Knox  (Alexander),  remains,  his  peculiar 
theological  opinions,  2 — his  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  ib.  3 — 
supposed  chanee  in  his  views  towards 
the  close  of  hts  life,  4 — this  opinion 
examined,    6— his    religious   opinions 
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affected  bj  bis  constitutional  tempe- 
TBDient,  7,  8 — nature  of  his  religions 
depression,  8,9 — testimooj  of  the  Re?. 
S.  O'Sallivan,  10 — character  of  Mr. 
Kelly  (Mr.  Knox's  friend),  ll^his 
creed  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelical School,  13,  13 — possibility  of 
their  coalescing,  13,  14 — his  temper 
contrasted  with  theirs,  14 — his  opinion 
respecting  their  doctrinal  Scheme,  15, 
16--and  respecting  their  preaching,  17 
— complexion  of  his  theology,  18 — his 
views  of  the  effects  of  our  Saviour's 
merits>i6. — identifies  remission  of  sin 
with  deliverance  from  its  bondage,  19 — 
dangerous  tendency  of  his  doctrine  re- 
specting the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  20 
— bis  frequent  appeals  to  the  liturgy,  tfr. 


L. 


I^atMt  (Archbishop),  his  character,  .57. 

Liberality,  trne  Christian,  f3d,  336. 

Lincoln  (Bishop  of  ),  charge  to  his  clergy 
in  1837,  observations  on,  174— -his  ob- 
jections to  the  revival  of  the  convo- 
cation, 177. 

Litwgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
perfect  consistency,  91,  33. 

Loeke  (Mr.),  his  definition  of  the  word 
"  idea,"  379. 

London  (Bishop  of),  extract  from  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  com- 
mendation of  the  National  Schools,  351 
—  and  from  a  sermon  preached  by  his 
Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  375 
— remarks  on  the  establishment  of"  In- 
termediate Schools,"  454. 

Louis  XIV,,  impolicy  of  his  persecution 
of  the  French  Protestants,  435,  note. 


M. 


Manning  (Rev.  H.  E.),  his  examination 
of  the  principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  461. 

MelM  (Rev.  H.),  observations  on  his 
style,  104,  note — observations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education,  356, 
357. 

Methodism,  modem,  contrasted  with  dis- 
sent, 383 — dangerous  notions  prevalent 
among  them  respecting  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Saviour,  566. 

Metropolis  Churches*  Fund,  observations 
on  its  magnitude,  the  spirit  by  which  it 
has  been  raised,  and  the  indications 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  179'1'61, 


184— wisdom  and  doty  of  increasing  it, 
185 — proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  it,  193* 

Middle  Seho^,  importance  of  establishing 
them,  439—454. 

Milner,  examination  of  his  claim  of  the 
suffrages  of  Clemens,  Romanus,  and  Ig- 
natius, in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
election,  307. 

Modem  art,  its  productions  contrasted 
with  those  of  pagan  art,  433,  nofe. 

Moral  Philosophy,  great  discoveries  in, 
not  to  be  expected,  376 — mode  and 
importance  of  tlie  study,  390. 

Moshehn,  a  remark  of  his  on  pious  frauds 
practised  in  the  fourth  centunr  with 
reference  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers » 
34. 

"  Mother  of  Ood,"  origin  and  import  of 
the  expression,  as  applied  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  135. 

Mtiitc,  sacred,  its  effects,  433* 


N. 


Name,  the  ascription  of  a  wrong  one  not 
always  fatal  to  the  value  of  a  treatise,  33. 

"  National  School  Society,"  its  proceed- 
ings and  inquiries,  343 — testimonies  in 
its  favour,  351 — central  school,  nature 
and  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in 
it,  353 — refutation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
school  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  363. 

Natural  History,  its  dependence  on  cos- 
mography and  anthropology,  399. 

NeaVs  History  of  the  Puritans,  censured, 
48. 

Nelson's  **  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  animad- 
verted on  by  the  Essex  memorialists, 
133-137 — remonstrance  against  a  muti- 
lation of  passages  in  his  book,  136. 

Nile,  overflowing  of  the,  438,  note. 

Nineteenth  century,  marks  by  which  it 
seems  distinguished,  180, 181. 

Non'cenformists,  their  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  78,  79 
— their  principles  different  from  those 
of  the  Dissenters,  79,  80. 

Non'resistanee,  the  principle  enforced, 
140.148. 

Nysean  horses,  the  province  of  Khorassan, 
the  native  country  of,  431. 


O. 


Ophir,  its  locality,  407, 410,  note,  411.  , 
Of'me(Rev.  William),  Memoirs  of  Owen, 
48 — his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
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system  of  iDdependeiicy,  50 — his  life 
of  Owen  censured,  51-68 — his  unfair 
remarks  on  Archbishop  Laud,  57, 58 — 
and  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  63 
— and  on  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  civil  war,  64 — his  undeserved  com- 
mendation of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  65 — his  inconsistent 
remarks  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  7t 
— defends  the  Independents  from  the 
charge  of  intolerance,  75— remarks  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  77 — erroneously 
identifies  the  principles  of  the  Dis- 
senters with  those  of  the  Non-conform- 
ists, 79 — his  attack  upon  Hooker  and 
Still ingfleet,  80,  81 — his  inconsistency, 
8S. 

Otimm  (William),  of  Leeds,  "  Doctrinal 
errors  of  the  Apostolical  and  early 
Fathers,"  44 — instances  of  his  mistrans- 
lation, ib, 

Owen  (Dr.  John),  specimen  of  his  enthu- 
siastic style  of  writing,  74 — his  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  with  respect  to  to- 
leration, 75. 


P. 


PoihUy  (R.)>  £8<l*i  Travels  in  Crete, 
ito^the  writer's  qualifications,  ib. — 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crete,  316 — war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  tf7 — instances  of 
pedantry  in  the  author,  227— character 
of  his  book,  2S8 — his  mistakes  respect- 
ing the  Mosarabic  Liturgy,  229 — and 
respecting  the  religion  of  Greece,  238 
— the  profaneuess  of  bis  theory  respect- 
ing religious  opinions  in  the  East  and 
West,  239 — his  own  exposition  of  his 
theory,  240  —  extracts  illustrative  of 
his  opinion  and  feelings  with  reference 
to  religious  observances,  242-246 — re- 
prehensible character  of  bis  work,  246. 

PatronagCt  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners  with  reference  to, 
490-492. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  mistake  made  by  him 
with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
469. 

Peneeution,  religious,  consistent  with 
indifference  to  the  prevalent  religion, 

29. 

Penanal  rights  of  societies,  remarks  on 
them,  387. 

Phanieian  colonies,  account  of  them,  420 
— their  manufactures,  482 -<  the  Phoe- 
nician people,  423— cause  of  their  de- 
cline, t^. 


Plato,  his  moral  philosophy  contrasted 
with  that  of  Aristotle,  39!^,  428,  429. 

Plurality  BUI,  its  tendency,  524. 

Poor  Law,  new,  effects  of  it,  beneficial 
and  mischievous,  183. 

Prayer  more  important  than  preaching. 
294. 

Prayers  of  saints  departed,  133,  134. 

Preaching,  a  proper  style  of,  104,  note — 
vehemciit  preaching,  in  what  circum- 
stances beneficial,  I69^^1e8s  important 
than  prayer,  294. 

Predestination,  the  doctrine  of,  299-328. 

Pretbyterianism,  its  recent  origin,  149. 

Presbyterians,  their  conduct  before  and 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  72 — their  conduct  compared  with 
that  of  the  Independents  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib. — Cromwell's  policy  with  re- 
ference to  them,  73— conduct  of  the 
Presbyterian  divines  who  settled  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  l69- 
171 — proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, 171 — the  Presbyterians  under 
Cromwell,  172 — their  present  condi- 
tion, t6. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  its  his- 
tory by  Dr.  Reid,  149— its  origin,  165. 

Primitive  Church,  opinions  of,  impor- 
tance of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them,  290. 

Puritans,  conduct  and  treatment  of  them 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  55,  56. 

Pusey,  (Rev.  E.  B.),  D.D.,  his  sermon 
preached'  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1837,  commended,  140-148 —extract 
from  it,  143. 

Pyramids,  origin  and  design  of  them,  401. 


R. 


Radical  Speeches,  in  the  House  of  Coai- 
roons,  with  reference  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  509,  note. 

Reading  and  Hearing  Ages,  the,  contrast- 
ed, 283. 

Rebellion,  its  sinfulness,  147. 

Reformation,  the,  its  nature  and  effects, 
27-51 — little  prosress  made  by  it  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
162. 

Reformers^  English,  iheir  religious  princi- 
ples, 27,  2ti — established  no  progres- 
sive principle  in  religion,  28 — did  not 
idolise  private  judgment,  ib.  —  their 
well-regulated  deference  to  antiquity, 
29,  30 — and  judicious  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathe^,  47. 

Registration  Acts,  new,  effects  of  them, 
183. 
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/teirf  (Dr.),  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  149 -^character  of 
the  work,  t73. 

Religious  controvtnyf  its  rise  and  mis- 
chievous tendency,  21. 

Religious  persecution,  consistent  with  in- 
difference to  the  prevalent  religion,  39. 

Religious  **  Revivals,**  observations  on, 
168,  169,  994. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  commentary  upon, 
563. 

■Revolution,  the,  of  1688,  nature  of  the 
era  which  it  constitutes,  181. 

Ridley,  appeals  to  the  Fathers  as  wit- 
nesses, not  as  authorities,  30. 

Rose  (Rev.  H.  J.),  remarks  of,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 459. 

Russell  (Michael),  D.  D.,  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  merits  of 
the  vrork,  436* 


Soul,  opinfons  respecting  its  intermediate 

state,  37, 
Sphinx,  si^iScation  of  the,  428,  note, 
SpitalfieldSj  origin  of  the  silk  trade  there, 

435,  note. 
Spoliation  of  the  Church,   its  guilt  and 

danger,  533. 
StiliitigfieeCs    Irenicam,  its    object   and 

character,  81*84— his  sermon  on  the 

"  Mischiefs  of  Separation,"  t6.— "  The 

Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"   81 , 

83. 
&ry])e,  his  writings  commended,  48. 
Sufferings  of  the  ejected  ministers,  65-68 

— Walker's  account  of  them,  71. 
Sunday-schools,  their  origin  and  effects, 

339. 
Supernatural    Things,    general    craving 

after  them,  316,  317. 
Syria,  its  delightful  climate,  and  rich  and 

varied  productions,  4S5. 


S. 


Sacrilege,  its  guilt  and  danger,  198,  199, 
SS'i. 

Sanctification,  doctrine  of,  modern  notions 
respecting  it,  4 — its  nature,  18 — its 
progressive  tendency,  18, 19. 

Scriptures,  importance  of  the  study  of, 
399. 

Short  (Rev.  Thomas  Vowler),  his  cha- 
racter of  Henry  VIII.,  53 — his  obser- 
vations on  the  alienation  of  monastic 
property,  ib. — his  opinions  respecting 
Cranmer's  views  on  the  question  of 
Church  government,  54^his  erroneous 
representations  respecting  the  conduct 
and  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  55 — his 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  ejected 
ministers  at  the  Restoration,  76 — his 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
mediate  Schools,  454. 

Simon,  on  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
401. 

Sin  after  Baptism,  Alexander  Knox's 
views  respecting  it,  19. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KnoW' 
ledge,  observations  on  two  memorials 
addressed  to  the  general  meeting,  re- 
specting some  of  its  publications,  113- 
118 — unfounded  charges  of  tlie  me- 
morialists against  '*  Nelson's  Festivals 
and  Fasts,"  and  the  "  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,"  133. 

Societies,  their  personal  rights,  387. 

Sod4jr  and  Man,  suppression  of  the  bishop- 
ric of,  470. 


T. 


Tabernacle  of  Moses,  contributions  fur  the 
building  of  it,  a  type  for  the  variety  of 
Christian  service,  554. 

Tarshish,  its  locality,  407. 

Taylor,  (Jeremy),  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  early  Christians,  339,  240. 

GioT9X0(,  origin  and  import  of  the  term, 
135. 

Tillotson  (Archbishop),  his  "  Rule  of 
Faith,"  39 — his  project  for  a  new  Book 
of  Homilies,  115 — Bishop  Burnet's  ac- 
count of  it,  116 — Bishop  Jebb's  opi- 
nion of  parts  of  the  performance,  118 
— his  questionable  observations  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  119-131. 

Toleration,  principles  of,  advocated  and 
acted  on  by  the  Church  of  England, 
75. 

TransttbstantiatioH,  whether  held  by  the 
Greek  church  P  330. 

Travellers,  English,  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  them  in  foreign  countries,  with 
respect  to  religious  observances,  336, 
337. 

Trollope  (Mrs.),  attacks  the  evangelicals 
in  her  "  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,"  86— re- 
prehensible character  of  her  publica- 
tion, 87. 

Truths  which  especially  concern  Chris- 
tians, 310. 


U. 


Utilitarianism,  nature  of  the  system,  377, 
391. 
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V. 


Voltaire,  the  eDComiaat  of  Julian,  434, 
note. 

Voluntary  tystem,  its  novelty  and  folly ,  59 
— Tolantary  principle,  in  regard  to 
education,  remarks  on  it,  S41,  S4f. 


W. 


Walker's  account  of  tbe  sufferings  of  the 
sequestered  clergv,  71-79. 

WarbwtOH  (Bishop^  bis  obserTations  on 
the  deference  paid  by  the  English  JElc- 
forrocrs  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
80 — his  mistakes  on  this  point,  ib. 

Whewell  (Hev.  W.),  principle  assumed 
by  him  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
ethics,  SS7. 

Whitby,  impeaches  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  39. 

WhiteJUld  (nev.GeoTfst),  life, by  Robert 
Philip,  266 — his  birth,  268 — anecdote 
of  bis  early  life,  269 — his  education,  ib, 
—-change  in  his  religious  viewB.  t6. — 
entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
270 — is  ordained,  272 — receives  and 
accepts  an  invitation  from  John  Wes* 
ley  to  visit  America,  2013— remarkable 
effects  of  his  farewell  sermons,  ib. — ac- 
count of  his  voyage  to  America,  275 — 
returns  to  England,  276 — rejects  the 
overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  Kirk,  278 — his  notions 


<« 


of  fidelity  to  the  Church,  279— prodi- 
gious fuect  of  his  preaching,  280,  281 
—  his  rhetorical  qualifications,  283,  284 
— anecdote  of  Franklin,  illustrative  of 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  284 — his  re- 
peated delivery  of  the  same  sermon, 
286— his  singular  courtship,  287 — af- 
fecting narrative  of  the  death  of  his  in- 
fant child,  290 — his  insensibility  to 
the  wickedness  of  slavery,  291 — his 
characteristics,  293 — specimens  of  his 
pulpit  oratory,  295,  396 — anecdotes 
respecting  him,  297, 298. 

White's  Centurie,  analysis  of  it,  66-72. 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  censured  by  the 
Essex    memorialists,    123,  137  —  the 
work  commended,  ifr. 

WiUberforce  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Baxter,  78. 

Winchttter  (Bishop  of),  charge  to  his 
clergy,  observations  on,  174-— extracts 
from  it,  condemnatory  of  the  Eccleu- 
astical  Commission,  175-177. 
Work  out  yaw  mm  salvaiion"  &c., 
Philip,  ii.  12,  13,  commentary  on  these 
words,  107. 

Works  <f  fiction,  their  utility,  88, 89,  103 
— modern,  censured,  101. 


Y. 


York,  diocese  of,  recommendation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  re- 
ference to,  544,  546. 
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